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PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 


LECTURE  L— (Introduction.) 

GfeNTUCBfEU, 

The  subject  on  whkh  we  are  about  to  enter,  and  which  k  to 
engage,  I  troBt,  a  considerable  portion  of  your  attention  for  many 
months,  is  the  PhUoiophy  of  the  Human  Mind^ — not  that  ipeculatwe 
and  paaioe  philosophy  only,  which  inqoires  into  the  nature  of  our 
intellectual  part,  and  the  mysterious  connexion  of  this  with  the 
body  which  it  animates,  but  that  practical  science,  which  relates  to 
the  duties,  and  the  hopes,  and  the  great  destiny  of  man,  and  which, 
even  in  analyzing  the  powers  of  his  understanding,  and  tracing  all 
the  various  modifications  of  which  it  i^  individually  susceptible, 
▼lews  it  chiefly  as  a  general, instrument  of  good — an  instrument  by 
which  he  may  have  the  dignity  of  co-operating  with  his  beneficent 
Creator,  by  spreading  to  others  the  knowledge,  and  virtue,  and 
happiness,  which  he  is  qualified  at  once  to  enjoy,  and  to  diffuse. 

^^  Philosophy,^'  says  Seneca,  ^^  is  not  formed  for  artificial 
show  or  delight.  It  has  a  higher  office  than  to  free  idleness  of 
its  languor,  and  wear  away  and  amuse  the  Icmg  hours  of  a  day. 
It  is  that  which  forms  and  fashions  the  soul,  which  gives  to  life  its 
disposition  and  order,  which  points  out  what  it  is  our  duty  to  do, 
what  it  is  our  duty  to  omit  It  sits  at  the  helm,  and  in  a  sea  of 
peril,  directs  the  course  of  those  who  are  wandering  through  the 
waves.''  ^^  Non  est  philosophia  populare  ariificium,  nee  estenta* 
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tioni  paratoin ;  non  in  verbis  sed  io  rebus  est.  Nee  in  hoc  adhi* 
betur  ut  aliqua  obleptatione  coDsumatur  dies,  ut  demator  otic  nau- 
sea. Animum  format  et  fabricat,  vitam  disponit,  actiones  regit, 
agenda  et  omittenda  demonstrate  sedit  ad  gubemaculam,  et  per 
ancipitia  fluctuantium  dirigit  cursum/'  £p.  16. 

Such,  unquestionably,  is^  the  great  practical  object  of  all  philos- 
ophy. If  it  increase  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  human  kind,  it 
must  be  allowed  to  have  fulfilled,  to  human  beings,  the  noblest  of 
earthly  ends.  The  greatness  of  this  primary  object,  however, 
perhaps  fixed  too  exclusively  the  attention  of  the  moral  inquirers  of 
antiquity,  who,  in  considering  man  as  oiypable  of  virtue  and  happi- 
ness, and  in  forming  nice  and  subtle  distinctions  as  to  his  supreme 
good,  and  the  means  by  which  he  might  attain  it,  seem  almost  to 
have  neglected  the  consideration  of  his  intellectual  nature,  as  an 
'  object  of  mere  physical  science.  Hence  it  happens,  that,  while 
the  systems  of  ancient  philosophy  exhibit^  in  many  instances,  a  dig- 
nity of  moral  sentiment  as  high,  or  almost  as  high,  as  the  unassist- 
ed reason  of  man  could  be  supposed  to  reach,  and  the  defects  of 
which  we  perhaps  discover  only  by  the  aid  of  that  purer  light, 
which  was  not  indulged  to  them,  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
left  us  a  single  analysis  of  complex  phenomena  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing. By  some  of  them,  \ndeed,  especially  by  the  Peripatetics  and 
Stoics,  much  dialectic  subtUty  was  employed  in  distinctions,  that 
may  seem  at  first  to  involve  sueh  an  analysis ;  but  even  these  dis- 
tinctions were  verbal,  or  tittle  more  than  verbal.  The  atuUytual 
inveitigation  of  the  mind,  in  all  its  complexity  of  perceptions,  and 
thoughts,  and  emotions,  was  reserved  to  form  almost  a  new  sci- 
ence in  the'  comprehensive  philosophy  of  fiir  later  yean. 

If,  however,  during  the  flourishing  periods  •f  Greek  and  Ro- 
man letters,  this  intellectual  analysis  was  little  cultivated,  the  de- 
partment of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  which .  relates  to  practi- 
cal ethics,  was  enriched,  as  1  have  said,  by  moral  speculations  the 
most  splendid  and  sublime.  In  those  ages,  indeed,  and  in  countriea 
in  which  no  revealed  will  of  heaven  had  pointed  out  and  sanctioned 
one  unerring  rule  of  right,  it  is  not'  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  to 
those  who  were  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  trace  and  ascertain 
such  a  rule  in  the  moral  nature  of  man,  all  other  mental  inquiries 
should  have  seemed  comparatively  insignificant.  It  is  even  pleas- 
tag  thus  to  find  the  most  important  of  all  inquiries  regarded  as 
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truly  the  most  important,  and  minds  of  the  hig^hest  ^oiiis,  in  re- 
flecting on  their  own  constitution,  so  richly  diversified  and  adorn- 
ed with  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  forms  of  thought,  discovering 
nothing,  in  all  this  splendid  variety,  so  worthy  of  investigation,  as 
the  conduct  which  it  is  fitting  for  man  to  pursue. 

But  another  period  was  soon  to  follow,  a  period  in  which  ages 
of  long  and  dreary  ignorance  were  to  be  followed  by  ages  of  futile 
labour,  as  loo^  and  dreary.  No  beautiful  moral  speculations  were 
then  to  compensate  the  poverty  of  intellectual  science.  But  mo- 
rality, and  even  religion  itself,  were  to  be  degraded,  as  little  more 
than  technical  terms  of  a  cold  and  unmeaning  logic.  The  knowl- 
edge of  our  mental  frame  was  then,  indeed,  professedly  cultivated 
with  most  assiduous  zeal ;  and  if  much  technical  phraseology,  and 
much  contention,  were  sufficient  to  constitute  an  elaborate  sci- 
ence, that  assiduous  zeal  might  well  deserve  to  have  been  reward- 
ed with  so  honourable  a  name.  But  what  reasonable  hope  of  a 
progress  truly  scientific  could  be  formed,  when  to  treat  of  the 
philosophy  of  mind  was  to  treat  of  every  thing  but  of  the  mind 
and  its  affections ;  when  some  of  the  most  important  questions, 
with  respect  to  it,  were.  Whether  its  essence  were  distinct  from 
its  existence  ?  whether  its  essence  therefore  might  subsist,  when 
it  had  no  actual  existence  ?  and  what  were  all  the  qualities  inhere 
ent  in  it  as  a  nonentity  ?  In  morals,  whether  ethics  were  an  art 
or  a  science  t  whether,  if  the  mind  had  freedom  of  choice,  this 
independent  wiU  be  an  entity  or  a  quiddity? 'and  whether  we 
should  say,  with  a  dozen  schoolmen,  that  virtue  is  good,  because 
it  has  intrinsic  goodness,  or,  with  a  dozen  more,  that  it  has  ibifi 
intrinsic  goodness,  because  it  Is  good  ? 

In  natural  theology,  questions  of  equal  moment  were  contest- 
ed with  equal  keenness  and  subtilty ;  but  they  related  less  to  the 
Deity,  of  whose  nature,  transcendent  as  it  is,  the  whole  universe 
may  be  considered  as  in  some  degree  a  faint  revelation,  than  to 
those  spiritual  ministers  of  his  power,  of  whose  very  existence  na- 
ture affords  no  evidence,  and  of  whom  revelation  itself  may  be 
said  to  teach  us  little  but  the  mere  existence.  Whether  angels 
pass  from  one  point  of  space  to  another,  without  passing  through 
the  intermediate  points  ?  whether  they  can  visually  discern  ob- 
jects in  the  dark  ?  whether  more  than  one  can  exist  at  the  same 
moment  in  the  same  physical  point  ?    whether  they  can  exist  in  a 
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perfect  vacuufia,  with  anj  relation  to  the  absolute  incorporeal 
void  ?  and  whether  if  an  angel  were  in  vacuo,  the  void  coiild  still 
truly  be  termed  perfect  f — such,  or  similar  to  these  were  the 
great  inquiries  in  that  department  of  Natural  Theology,  to  which, 
as  to  a  separate  science,  was  given  the  name  of  Angelograpky : 
and  of  the  same  kind  were  the  principal  inquiries  with  respect  to 
the  Deity  himself,  not  so  much  an  examination  of  the  evidence 
which  nature  affords  of  his  self-existence,  and  power,  and  wisdom, 
and  goodness,  those  sublime  qualities  which  even  our  weakness 
cannot  contemplate  without  deriving  some  additional  dignity  from 
the  very  greatness  which  it  adores,  as  a  solution  of  more  subtile 
points,  whether  he  exist  in  imaginary  space  as  much  as  in  the  * 
space  that  is  real  ?  whether  he  can  cause  a  mode  to  exist  with- 
out a  substance  ?  whether,  in  knowing  all  things,  he  know  univer- 
sals,  or  only  things  singular?  and  whether  he  love  a  possible  un- 
existing  angel  better  than  an  actually  existing  insect  ? 

'^  Indignandum  de  isto,  non  disputandum  est.'' — ^^  Sed  non  de- 
buit  hoc  nobis  esse  propositum  arguta  disserere,*  et  philosophiam 
in  has  augustias  ex  sua  majestate  detrahere.  Quanto  satius  est, 
ire  aperta  via  et  recta,  quam  sibi  ipsi  flexus  disponere,  quos  cum 
magna  moiestia  debeas  relegere  ?"t — '^  Why  waste  ourselves,"  saya 
the  same  eloquent  moralist ;  ^^  why  torture  and  waste  ourselves  in 
questions,  which  there  is  more  real  subtilty  in  despising  than  in 
solving  ?" — 

^^  Quid  te  troques  et  maceras,  in  ea  qusBStione  quam  subtiliui 
est  contempsisse  quam  solvere  V^l 

From  the  necessity  of  such  inquiries  we  are  now  fortunately 
freed.  The  frivolous  solemnities  of  argument,  which,  in  the  dis- 
putations of  Scotists  and  Thomists,  and  the  long  controversy  of 
the  believers  and  rejectors  of  the  universal  a  parti  ret,  rendered 
human  ignorance  so  very  proud  of  its  temporary  triumphs  over 
human  ignor-ince,  at  length  are  hushed  forever;  and,  so  pfecari* 
ous  is  all  that  glory,  of  which  men  are  the  dispensers,  that  the 
most,  subtile  works,  which  for  ages  conferred  on  their  authors 
a  reverence  more  than  praise,  and  almost  worship,  would  now 
scarcely  find  a  philosophic  adventurer,  so  bold,  as  to  avow  them 
for  his  own. 

•  ArgQtiat  lerere.    L«ct.  rar. 
t  Seneca,  Ep.  102.  X  Ibid,  49, 
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The  ^T0gres6  of  intellectual  philoeophj  may  indeed,  as  yet, 
iiave  been  leas  considerable  than  was  to  be  hoped  under  its  pres- 
ent better  auspices.  But  it  is  not  a  little,  to  have  escaped  from 
a  labyrinth,  so  very  intricate^  and  so  very  dark,  even  though  we 
should  have  done  nothing  more  than  advance  into  sunshine  and  an 
open  path,,  with  a  long  journey  of  discovery  still  before  us.  We 
have  at  last  arrived  at  the  important  truth,  which  now  seems  so 
very  obvious  a  one,  that  the  mind  is  to  be  known  best  by  observa- 
tion of  the  series  of  changes  which  it  presents,  and  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  precede  and  follow  these ;  that,  in  attempting 
to  explain  its  phenomena,  therefore,  we  should  know,  what  those 
phenomena  are  ;  and  that  we  might  as  well  attempt  to  discover, 
by  logic,  unaided  by  observation  or  experiment,  the  various  col- 
oured rays  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  sunbeam,  as  to  dis- 
cover, by  dialectic  subtilfies,  a  priarif  the  various  feelii^s  that  en- 
ter into  the  composition  of  a  single  thought  or  passion. 

.  The  mind,  it  is  evident,  may,  like  the  body  to  which  it  is  unit- 
ed, or  the  material  objects  which  surround  it,  be  considered  sim- 
ply as  a  substance  possessing  certain  qualities,'  susceptible  of  vari- 
ous affections  or  modifications,  which,  existing  successively  as  mo- 
mentary states  of  the  mind,  constitute  all  the  phenomena  of  thought 
and  feeling.  The  general  circumstances  in  which  these  changes 
of  state  succeed  each  other,  or,  in  other  words,  the  laws  of  their 
succession,  may  be  pointed  out,  and  the  phenomena  arranged  in 
various  classes,  according  as  they  may  resemble  each  other,  in 
the  circumstances  that  precede  or  follow  them,  or  in  other  cir- 
cumstances of  obvious  analogy.  There  is,  in  short,  a  science  that 
may  be  termed  mental  phynology^  as  there  is  another  science  re- 
lating to  the  structure  and  offices  of  our  corporeal  frame,  to  which 
the  term  phyiiohgy  is  more  commonly  applied.;  and  as,  by  obser- 
vation and  experiment,  we  endeavour  to  trace  those  series  of 
changes  which  kre  constantly  taking  place  in  our  material  part, 
from  the  first  moment  of  animation  to  the  moment  of  death ;  so, ' 
by  observation,  and  in  some  measure  also  by  experiment,  we  en- 
deavour to  trace  the  series  of  changes  that  take  place  in  the  mind, 
fugitive  as  these  successicms  are,  and  rendered  doubly  perplexing 
by  the  reciprocal  combinations  into  which  they  How.  The  innu- 
merable changes,  corporeal  and  mental,  we  reduce,  by  generaliz- 
11^)  to  a  few  classes ;  and  we  speak,  in  reference  to  the  mind,  of 
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its  faculties  or  functions  of  perception,  memory,  reason,  as  we 
speak,  in  reference  to  the  body,  of  its  functions  of  respiration,  cir- 
culation, nutrition.  This  mental  phjsiolc^,  in  which  the  mind 
is  considered  simply  as  a  substance  endowed  with  certain  suscep- 
tibilities, and  variously  affected  or  modified  in  consequence,  will 
demand  of  course  our  first  inquiry ;  and  1  trust  that  the  intellect- 
ual analyses,  into  which  we  shall  be  led  by  it,  will  afford  results 
that  will  repay  the  labour  of  persevering  attention,  which  they 
may  often  require  from  you. 

In  one  very  important  respect,  however,  the  inquiries,  relating 
to  the  physiology  of  mind,  differ  from  those  which  relate  to  the 
physiology  of  our  animal  frame.  If  we  could  render  ourselves 
acquainted  with  the  intimate  structure  of  our  bodily  organs,  and 
all  the  changes  which  take  place,  in  the  exercise  of  their  various 
functions,  our  labour,  with  respect  to  them,  might  be  said  to  ter- 
minate. But  though  our  intellectual  analysis  were  perfect,  so  that 
we  could  distinguish,  in  our  most  complex  thought  or  emotion,  its  * 
constituent  elements,  and  trace  with  exactness  the  series  of  sim- 
pler thoughts  which  have  prc^ressively  given  rise  to  them,  other 
inquiries,  equally,  or  still  more  important,  would  remain..  We  do 
not  know  all  which  is  to  be  known  of  the  mind,  when  we  know  all 
its  phenomena,  as  we  know  all  which  can  be  known  of  matter, 
when  we  know  the  appearances  which  it  presents,  in  every  situ* 
ation  in  which  it  is  possible  to  place  it,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  then  acts  or  is  acted  upon  by  other  bodies.  When  we  know  that 
man  has  certain  affections  and  passions,  there  still  remains  the 
great  inquiry,  as  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  those  passions, 
and  of  the  conduct  to  which  they  lead.  We  have  to  consider,  not 
merely  how  he  is  capable  of  acting,  but  also,  whether,  acting  in 
the  manner  supposed,  he  would  be  fulfilling  a  duty  or  perpetrat- 
ing a  crime.  Every  enjoyment  which  man  can  confer  on  man,  and 
every  evil,  which  he  can  reciprocally  inflict  or  suffer,  thus  become 
objects  of  two  sciences — ^first  of  that  intellectual  analysis  which 
traces  the  happiness  and  misery,  in  their  various  forms  and  se* 
quence,  as  mere  phenomena  or  states  of  the  substance  mind ; — 
and  secondly,  of  that  ethereal  judgement,  which  measures  our  ap^ 
probation  and  disapprobation,  estimating,  with  more  than  judicial 
scrutiny,  not  merely  what  is  done,  but  what  is  scarcely  thought  in 
secrecy  and  silence,  and  discriminating  some  clement  of  moral  good 
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or  evil,  in  all  the  physical  good  and  evil,  which  it  is  in  our  foeMe 
power  to  execute,  or  in  our  still  frailer  heart,  to  conceive  and  de» 
aire. 

To  this  second  department  of  inquiry  helong  the  doctrines  of 
general  4tkies. 

But,  though  man  were  truly  impressed  with  the  great  doctrine 
of  moral  obligation,  and  truly  desirous,  in  conformity  with  it,  of 
increasing,  as  &r  as  his  individual  inHuence  may  extend,  the  sum 
of  general  happiness,  he  may  still  err  in  the  selection  of  the 
means  which  he  employs  for  this  benevolent  purpose.  So  essential 
b  knowledge,  if  not  to  virtue,  at  least  to  all  the  ends  of  virtue, 
that,  without  it,  benevolence  itself,  when  accompanied  with 
power,  may  be  as  destructive  and  desolating  as  intentional  ty- 
ranny ;  and  notwithstanding  the  great  principles  of  progression 
in  human  affairs,  the  whole  native  vigour  of  a  state  may  be 
kept  down  for  ages,  and  the  comfort,  and  prosperity,  and  ac- 
tive industry  of  unexisting  milhons  be  blasted  by  regulations, 
which,  in  the  intention  of  their  generous  projectors,  were  to 
stimulate  those  very  energies  which  they  repressed,  and  to  re- 
lieve that  very  misery  which  they  rendered  irremediable.  It 
therefore  becomes  an  inquiry  of  paramount  importance,,  what  are 
die  means  best  calculated  for  producing  the  greatest  amount  of 
social  good  ?  By  what  ordinances  would  public  prosperity,  and 
all  the  virtues  which  not  merely  adorn  that  prosperity,  but  pro- 
duce it,  be  most  powerfully  excited  and  maintained?  This  po- 
.  Mtical  department  of  our  science,  which  is  in  truth  only  a  subdivis- 
ion, though  a  very  important  one,  of  general  practical  ethics,  com- 
prehends, of  course,  the  inquiries  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of 
different  forms  of  government,  and  the  expediency  of  the  various 
contrivances  which  legislative  wisdom  may  have  established,  or 
may  be  supposed  to  establish,  for  the  happiness  and  defence  of  na- 
tions. 

The  inquiries,  to  which  I  have  as  yet  alluded,  relate  to  the 
mind,  considered  simply  as  an  objectof  physiological  investigation; 
or  to  Bcian,  considered  in  hiB  moral  relations  to  a  community,  capa- 
ble of  deriving  benefit  from  iiis  virtues  and  knowledge,  or  of  suffer- 
ing by  his  errors  and  his  crimes.  But  there  is  another  more  impor- 
tant relation  in  which  the  mind  is  still  to  be  viewed, — that  relation 
which  connects  it  with  the  Almighty  Being  to  whom  it  owes  its  exist- 
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ence.  Is  man,  whose  frail  generations  begin  and  pass  awaj,  bat  one 
of  the  links  of  an  infinite  chain  of  beings  like  himself,  uncaused,  and 
co-etemai  with  that  self-existing  world  of  which  he  is  the  feeble 
tenant?  or,  Is  he  the  o£kpring  of  an  all  creating  Power,  that 
adapted  him  to  nature,  and  nature  to  him,  formed  together  with 
the  magnificent  scene  of  things  around  him,  to  enjoj  its  blessings, 
and  to  adore,  with  the  gratitude  of  happiness,  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  from  which  they  flow  ?  What  attributes,  of  a  Being  so 
transcendent,  may  human  reason  presume  to  explore  ?  and.  What 
homage  will  be  most  suitable  to  his  immensity,  and  our  nothing- 
ness ?  Is  it  only  for  an  existence  of  a  few  moments,  in  this  passing 
scene,  that  he  has  formed  us  ?  or.  Is  there  something  within  us, 
over  which  death  has  no  power, — something,  that  prolongs  and 
identifies  the  consciousness  of  all  which  we  have  done  on  earth, 
and  that,  after  the  mortality  of  the  body,  may  yet  be  a  subject  of 
the  moral  government  of  €rod  ?  When  compared  with  these  ques- 
tions, even  the  sublimest  physical  inquiries  are  comparatively  in- 
significant. They  seem,  to  differ,  as  it  has  been  said,  in  their  rel- 
ative importance  and  dignity,  almost  as  philosophy  itself  differs 
from  the  mechanical  arts  that  are  subservient  to  it  ''  Quantum 
inter  philosophiam  interest,'^t  cteteras  artes  j  tantum  interesse 
existimo  in  ipsa  philosophia,  inter  illam  partem  quae  ad  homines  et 
banc  <|uaB  ad  Decs  spectat.  Altior  est  hsBC  et  animosior :  multum 
permisit  sibi ;  non  fuit  oculis  contenta.  Majus  esse  quiddam  suspi* 
cata  est,  ac  pulchrius,  quod  extra  conspectum  natnra  posuisset*"* 
It  is  when  ascending  to  these  sublimer  objects,  that  the  mind  seems 
to  expand,  as  if  already  shaking  off  its  earthly  fetters,  and  return- 
ing to  its  source  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  the  de- 
light which  it  thus  takes  in  things  divine  is  an  internal  evidence  of 
its  own  divinity.  "  Cum  ilia  tetigit,  alitur,  crescit :  ac  velut  vin- 
culis  liheratus,  in  originem  redit.  Et  hoc  habet  argumentum  divin- 
itatis  suae,  quod  ilium  divina  delectant." 

I  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  various  important  inquiries, 
which  the  philosophy  of  mind,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  may 
be  said  to  comprehend.  The  nature  of  our  spiritual  being,  as  dis- 
played in  all  the  phenomena  of  feeling  and  thought — the  tiei^ 
which  bind  us  to  our  fellow'^men,  and  to  our  Creator — and  the  pros^ 
pect  of  that  unfading  existence,  of  which  life  is  but  the  first  dawa- 

♦  J^eneca  Nat.  Qusest.  Lib.  1.  Prsef. 
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mg  gieam;  sacb  are  the  great  objects  to  whkb  in  the  department 
of  your  studies  committed  to  my  charge,  it  will  be  my  office  to 
guide  your  attention  and  curiosity.  The  short  period  of  the  few 
months  to  which  my  course  is  necessarily  limited,  will  not,  indeed, 
allow  me  to  prosecute,  with  such  full  investigation  as  I  should 
wish,  every  subject  that  jnay  present  itself  in  so  various  a  range 
of  inquiry.  But  even  these  few  months,  I  flatter  myself,  will  be 
ffifhcient  to  introdnce  yon  to  all  which  is  most  important  for  you 
to  know  in  the  science,  and  to  give  such  lights  as  may  enable  you, 
in  other  hours,  to  explore,  with  success,  the  prospects  that  here, 
perhaps,  may  only  have  opmied  on  your  view.  It  is  not,  I  trust, 
with  the  labours  of  a  single  season  that  such  inquiries,  on  your 
part,  are  to  terminate.  Amid  the  varied  occupations  and  varied 
pleasures  of  your  future  year8,-^in  the^privacy  of  domestic  enjoy- 
ment, as  much  as  in  the  busier  scenes  of  active  exertion, — ^the 
studies  on  which  you  are  about  to  enter  must  often  rise  to  you 
again  with  something  more  than  mere  remembrance ;  because 
there  is  nothing  that  can  give  you  interest,  in  any  period  or  situa- 
tion of  your  life,  to  which  they  are  not  related.  The  science  of 
mind,  is  the  science  of  yourselves ;  of  all  who  6urr9und  you ;  of 
every  thing  which  you  enjoy  or  suffer,  or  hope  or  fear :  so  truly 
the  science  of  your  very  being,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  you 
to  look  back  on  the  feelings  of  a  single  hour,  without  constantly 
retracing  phenomena  that  have  been  here,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  subjects  of  your  analysis  and  arrangement.  The  thouglits  and 
faculties  of  your  own  intellectual  frame,  and  all  which  you  admire 
as  wonderful  in  the  genius  of  others, — the  moral  obligation,  which, 
as  obeyed  or  violated,  ia  ever  felt  by  you  with  delight  or  with  re- 
morse,— ^the  virtues,  of  which  you  think  as  often  as  you  think  of 
those  whom  you  love ;  and  the  vices,  which  you  view  with  abhor- 
rence, or  with  pity, — ^the  traces  of  divine  goodness,  which  never 
can  be  absent  from  your  view,  because  there  is  no  object  in  nature 
which  does  not  exhibit  them, — the  feeling  of  your  dependence  on 
the  gracious  Power  that  fon(ied  you,— and  the  anticipation  of  a 
state  of  existence  more  lasting  than  that  which  is  measured  by 
the  few  beatings  of  a  feeble  pulse, — ^thcse  in  their  perpetual  re- 
currence, must  often  recal  to  you  the  inquiries  that,  in  this  place, 
engaged  your  early  attention.  It  will  be  almost  as  httle  possible 
for  you  to  abandon  wholly  such  s^pecalations,  as  to  look  on  the  fa- 
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miliar  faces  of  your  home  with  a  forgetfufaiefls  of  e^ery  horn* 
which  they  have  made  delightful,  or  to  lose  all  rememhrance  of 
the  very  langaage  of  your  infancy,  that  iB  every  moment  sounding 
in  your  ears. 

Though  I  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  to  give  as  full  a  view  as 
my  limits  will  permit  of  all  the  objects  of  inquiiy  which  are  to 
come  before  us,  it  will  be  my  chief  wish^to  awake  in  you,  or  to 
cherish,  a  love  of  these  sublime  inquiries  themselves.  There  is 
a  philosophic  spirit  which  is  far  more  valuable  than  any  limited 
acquirements  of  philosophy ;  and  the  cultivation  of  which,  there- 
fore, is  the  most  precious  advantage  that  can  be  derived  from  the 
lessons  and  studies  of  many  academic  years : — ^a  spirit,  which  is 
quick  to  pursue  whatever  is  within  the  reach  of  human  intellect  i 
but  which  is  not  less  quick  to  discern  the  bounds  that  limit  every 
human  inquiry,  and  which,  therefore,  in  seeking  much,  seeks  only 
what  man  may  learn  : — ^which  knows  how  to  distinguish  what  is 
just  in  itself  from  what  is  merely  accredited  by  illustrious  names ; 
adopting  a  truth  which  no  one  has  sanctioned,  and  rejecting  an  er- 
ror of  which  all  approve,  with  the  same  calmness  as  if  no  judg- 
ment were  opposed  to  its  own : — ^but  which,  at  the  same  time, 
alive,  with  congenial  feeling,  to  every  intellectual  excellence,  and 
candid  to  the  weakness  from  which  no  excellence  is  wholly  privi- 
leged, can  dissent  and  confute  without  triumph,  as  it  admires  with- 
out envy ;  applauding  gladly  whatever  is  worthy  of  applause  in 
a  rfval' system,  and  venerating  the  very  genius  which  it  demon- 
strates to  have  erred. 

Such  is  that  philosophic  temper  to  which,  in  the  various  dis- 
cussions that  are  to  occupy  us,  it  will  be  my  principal  ambition  to 
form  your  minds ;  with  a  view  not  so  much  to  what  you  are  at 
present,  as  to  what  you  are  afterwards  to  become.  You  are  now, 
indeed,  only  entering  on  a  science,  of  which,  by  many  of  you, 
perhaps,  the  very  elements  have  never  once  been  regarded  as 
subjects  of  speculative  inquiry.  You  have  much,  therefore,  to 
learn,  even  in  learning  only  what  others  have  thought.  But  I 
should  be  unwilling  to  regard  you  as  the  passive  receivers  of 
a  system  of  opinions,  content  merely  to  remember  whatever 
mixture  of  truths  and  errors  may  have  obtained  your  easy  as- 
sent. I  cannot  but  look  to  you  in  your  maturer  character,  as 
yourselves  the  philosophers  of  other  years ;  as  those'  who  are, 
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perhaps,  to  add  to  science  maoj  of  its  richest  traths,  which  as  yet 
are  latent  to  every  mind,  and  to  free  it  from  many  errors,  in  which 
no  one  has  yet  suspected  even  the  possibility  of  illosion.  The 
spirit  which  is  itself  to  become  productive  in  you,  is  therefore,  the 
spirit  which  I  wish  to  cultivate  ;  and  happy,  as  I  shall  always  be, 
if  I  succeed  in  conveying  to  you  that  instruction  which  it  is  my 
duty  to  communicate,  I  shall  have  still  more  happiness  if  I  caii 
flatter  myself,  that,  in  this  very  instruction,  J  have  trained  you  to 
habits  of  thought,  which  may  enable  you  to  enrich,  with  your  own 
splendid  discoveries,  the  age  in  which  you  live,  and  to  be  your* 
selves  the  instructors  of  all  the  generations  that  are  to  follow  you. 
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LECTURE  11. 


RELATION    or    THE    PHILOSOPHY    OP    MIND    TO    THE    SCIENCES 
IN    GENERAL. 

In  mj  former  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  gave  yon  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  departments  into  which  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  divides  itself, 
comprehending,  in  the  first  place,  The  physiology  of  the  mind, 
considered  as  a  substance  capable  of  the  various  modifications,  or 
states,  which  constitute,  as  they  succeed  each  other,  the  phenome- 
na of  thoi^ht  and  feeling ;  secondly  ^  The  doctrines  of  general  ethics, 
as  to  the  obligation,  under  which  man  lies,  to  increase  and  extend, 
as  widely  as  possible,  the  happiness  of  all  that  live  ;  thirdly^  The 
political  doctrines,  as  to  the  means  which  enable  him,  in  society 
with  his  fellow  men,  to  further,  most  successfully,  and  with  the 
least  risk  of  future  evil,  that  happiness  of  all,  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  each  individually  to  wish  and  to  promote  ;  and,  fourthly^  The 
doctrines  of  natural  theology,  as  to  the  existence  and  attributes  of 
that  greatest  of  Beings,  under  whose  moral  government  we  live, 
and  the  foundations  of  our  confidence  that  death  is  only  a  change 
of  scene,  which,  with  respect  to  our  mortality  indeed,  may  be  said 
to  be  its  close  ;  but  which,  with  respect  to  the  soul  itself,  is  only 
one  of  the  events  of  a  life  that  is  everlasting. 

Of  these  great  divisions  of  our  subject,  the  Physiology  of  the 
Mind^  or  the  consideration  of  the  regular  series  of  phenomena 
which  it  presents,  simply  as  states  or  afiections  of  the  mind,  is  that 
to  which  we  are  first  to  turn  our  attention.  But,  before .  entering 
on  it,  it  may  be  useful  to  employ  a  few  Lectures  in  illustrating  the 
advantages^  which  the  study  of  -the  mind  affords,  and  the  principles 
of  philosophizing^  in  their  peculiar  application  to  it — subjects,  which, 
though  of  a  general  kind,  will,  I  trust,  leave  an  influence,  that  will 
be  felt  in  all  the  particular  inquiries  in  which  we  are  to  be  engag- 
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ed ;  preparing  you,  both  for  appreciating^  better  the  importance  of 
those  inquiries,  and  for  prosecuting^  them  with  g^reater  success. 

One  very  obvious  distinction  of  the  physical  investigationB  of 
mind  and  matter,  is,  that,  in  intellectual  science,  the  tnateriali  on 
which  we  operate,  the  instruments  with  which  we  operate,  and  the 
operating  agent,  are  the  same.  It  is  the  mind,  endowed  with  the 
faculties  of  perception  and  judgment,  observing,  comparing,  and 
classifying  the  phenomena  of  the  mind.  In  the  physics  of  matter, 
it  is,  indeed,  the  mind  which  observes,  compares,  and  arranges  ^ 
but  the  phenomena  are  those  of  a  world,  which,  though  connected 
with  the  mind  by  many  wonderful  relations  of  reciprocal  agency, 
still  exists  independently  of  it — a  world  that  presents  its  phenom* 
ena  only  in  circumstances,  over  most  of  which  we  have  no  con- 
troal,  and  over  others  a  controul  that  is  partial  and  limited.  The 
comparative  facility,  as  to  all  external  circumstances,  attending  the 
study  of  the  mental  phenomena,  is  unquestionably  an  advantage  of 
no  small  moment.  Itk  every  situation  in  which  man  can  be  placed, 
as  long  as  his  intellectual  faculties  are  unimpaired,  it  is  impossible 
that  he  should  be  deprived  of  opportunities  of  carrying  on  this  in- 
tellectual study ;  because,  in  every  situation  in  which  he  can  be 
placed,  he  must  still  have  with  him  that  universe  of  thought,  which 
ifl  the  true  home  and  empire  of  the  mind.  No  costly  apparatus  is 
requisite — no  tedious  waiting  for  seasons  of  observation.  He  has 
but  to  look  within  himself  to  find  the  elements  which  he  has  to  put 
together,  or  the  compounds  which  he  has  to  analyze,  and  the  in- 
stnunents  that  are  to  perform  the  analysis  or  composition. 

it  was  not,  however,  to  point  out  to  you  the  advantage  which 
arises  to  the  study  of  our  mental  frame,  from  the  comparative  fa- 
dlity  as  to  the  circumstances  attending  it,  that  I  have  led  your  at- 
tention to  the  difference,  in  this  respect,  of  the  physics  of  nund  and 
matter.  It  was  to  show,-— what  is  of  much  more  importance, — 
bow  essential  a  right  view  of  the  science  of  mindis  to  every  other 
science,  even  to  those  sciences,  which  superficial  thinkers  might 
conceive  to  have  no  connexion  with  it ;  and  how  vain  it  would  be 
to  expect,  that  any  branch  of  the  physics  of  mere  matter  could  be 
cultivated  to  its  highest  degree  of  accuracy  and  perfection,  without 
a  due  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  that  intellectual  medium, 
through  which  alone  the  phenomena  of  matter  become  visible  to 
m,  and  of  those  intellectual  instruments,  by  which  the  objects  of 
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every  science,  and  of  every  science  alike,  are  measared,  and  di- 
vided, and  arranged.      We  might  almost  as  well  expect  to  form  an 
accurate  judgment,  as  to  the  figure,  and  distance,  and  colour  of  an 
object,  at  which  we  look  through  an  optical  glass,  without  paying 
any  regard  to  the  colour  and  refractory  power  of  the  line  itself. 
The  distinction  of  the  sciences  and  arts,  in  the  sense  in  which  these 
words  are  commonly  understood,  is  as  just  as  it  is  familiar ;  but  it 
may  be  truly  said,  that,  in  relation  to  our  power  of  discovery,  sci-* 
ence  is  itself  an  art,  or  the  result  of  an  art.    Whether,  in  this  most 
beautiful  of  processes,  we  regard  the  mind  as  the  instrument  or  the 
artist,  it  is  equally  that  by  which  all  the  wonders  of  speculative, 
or  practical  knowledge,  are  evolved.      It  is  an  agent  operatmg  in 
the  production  of  new  results,  and  employing  for  this  purpose  the 
known  laws  of  thought,  in  the  same  manner  as,  on  other  occasions, 
it  employs  the  known  law^  of  matter.     The  objects,  to  which  it 
may  apply  itself,  are  indeed  various,  and,  as  such,  give  to  the  sci- 
ences their  different  names.     But,  though  the  objects  vary,  the 
observer  and  the  instrument  are  continually  the  same.     The  limits 
of  the  powers  of  this  mental  instrument,  are  not  the  limits  of  its 
powers  alone ;   they  are  also  the  only  real  limits,  within  which 
every  science  is  comprehended.     To  the  extent  which  it  allows, 
all  those  sciences,  physical  or  mathematical,  and  all  the  arts  which 
depend  on  them,  may  be  improved ;    but,  beyond  this  point,  it 
would  be  vain  to  expect  them  to  pass ;    or  rather,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  the  very  supposition  of  any  progress  beyond  this  point 
would  imply  the  grossest  absurdity ;  since  human  science  can  be 
nothing  more  than  the  result  of  the  direction  of  human  faculties  to 
particular  objects.     To  the  astronomer,  the  faculty  by  which  he 
calculates  the  disturbing  forces  that  operate  on  a  satellite  of  Jupi- 
ter, in  its  revolution  round  its  primary  planet,  is  as  much  an  instru- 
ment of  his  art,  as  the  telescope  by  which  he  distinguishes  that 
almost  invisible  orb ;  dnd  it  is  as  important,  and  surely  as  interest- 
ing, to  know  the  real  power  of  the  intellectual  instrument,  which 
he  uses,  not  for  calculations  of  this  kind  only,  but  for  all  the  spec- 
ulative and  moral  purposes  of  life,  as  it  can  be  to  know  the  exact 
power  of  that  subordinate  instrument,  which  he  uses  only  for  his 
occasional  survey  of  the  heavens. 

To  the  philosophy  of  mind,  then,  every  speculation,  in  every 
•ciencej  may  be  said  to  have  relation  as  to  a  common  centre.  The 
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knowledge  of  the  quality  of  matter^  in  the  whole  wide  range  of 
physics,  is  not  itself  a  phenomenon  of  matter,  more  than  the  knowl- 
edge of  any  of  our  intellectual  or  moral  affections ;   it  is  truly,  in 
all  its  stages  of  conjecture,  comparison,  doubt,  belief,  a  phenome- 
non of  mind ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  only  the  mind  itself  existing 
in  a  certain  state.     The  inanimate  bodies  around  us^might,  indeed, 
exhibit  the  same  changes  as  at  present,  though  no  mind  had  been 
created.      But  science  is  not  the  existence  of  these  inanimate 
bodies ;  it  is  the  principle  of  thought  itself  variously  modified  by 
them,  which,  as  it  exists  in  certain  states,  constitutes  that  knowl- 
edge which  we  term  A$tronomy ;   in  certain   other  states,  that 
knowledge  which  we  term  ChemUtry  ;  in  other  states  our  Physiol- 
ogy, corporeal  or  mental,  and  all  the  other  divisions  and  subdivis- 
ions of  science.  .   It  would  surely  be  absurd  to  suppose,  that  the 
mixture  of  acids  and  alkalies  constitutes  Chemittry,  or  that  Astron- 
omy is  formed  by  the  revolution  of  planets  round  a  sun.     Such 
phenomena,  the  mere  objects  of  science,  are  only  the  occasions  on 
which  Astronomy  and  Chemistry  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  inquirer, 
Man.     It  is  the  mind  which  perceives  bodies,  which  reasons  on 
their  apparent  relations,  which  joins  them  in  thought  as  similar, 
however  distant  they  may  be  in  sphere,  or  separates  them  in 
thought  as  dissimilar,  though  apparently  contiguous.     These  per- 
ceptions, reasonings,  and  classifications  of  the  mind  must,  of  course 
be  regulated  by  the  laws  of  mind,  which  mingle  in  their  joint  re- 
sult with  the  laws  of  matter.     It  is  the  object  indeed  which  affects 
the  mind  when  sentient ;  but  it  is  the  original  susceptibility  of  the 
mind  itself,  which  determines  and  modifies  the  particular  affection^ 
very  nearly,  if  I  may  illustrate  what  is  mental  by  so  coarse  an  im- 
age, as  the  impression  which  a  seal  leaves  on  melted  wax  depends, 
not  on  the  qualities  of  the  wax  alone,  or  of  the  seal  alone,  but  on 
the  softness  of  the  one,  and  the  form  of  the  other.      Change  the 
external  object  which  affects  the  mind  in  any  case,  and  we  ail 
know,  that  the  affection  of  the  mind  will  be  different.     It  would 
not  be  less  so,  if,  without  any  change  of  object,  there  could  be  a 
change  in  the  mere  feeling,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  would 
result  from  that  difierent  susceptibility  becoming  instantly  as  differ- 
ent, as  if  not  the  mind  had  been  altered,  but  the^  object  which  it 
perceived.     There  is  no  physical  science,  therefore,  in  which  the 
laws  of  mind  are  not  to  be  considered  together  with  the  laws  of 
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matter;  and  a  change  in  either  get  of  laws  would  equally  produce 
a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  science  itself. 

If,  to  take  one  of  the  simplest  of  examples,  the  mind  had  been 
formed  susceptible  of  all  the  modifications  which  it  admits  at  pres- 
ent, with  the  single  exception  of  those  which  it  receires  on  the 
presence  of  light,  of  how  many  objects  and  powers  in  nature, 
which  we  are  now  capable  of  distinguishing,  must  we  have  remained 
in  absolute  ignorance !  But  would  this  comparative  ignorance  of 
many  objects  be  the  only  effect  of  such  a  change  of  the  laws  of  mind, 
as  I  have  supposed  ?  Or  rather,  is  it  not  equally  certain,  that  this  sim- 
ple change  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  alter  the  very  nature  of 
the  limited  science  of  which  the  mind  would  still  be  capable,  as 
much  as  it  narrowed  its  extent  ?  Science  is  the  classification  of 
relations ;  varying,  too,  in  every  case,  as  the  relation^  observed 
are  different;  and  how  very  differently  should  we,  in  such  circom- 
stances,  have  classed  the  few  powers  of  the  few  objects,  which 
might  still  have  become  known  to  us,  since  we  could  no  longer 
have  classed  them  according  to  any  of  those  visual  relations,  which 
are  always  the  most  obvious  and  prominent.  It  is  even,  perhapa, 
an  extravaigant  supposition,  that  a  race  of  the  blind,  unless  endow- 
ed with  some  other  sense  to  compensate  the  defect  of  sight,  could 
have  acquired  so  much  command  of  the  common  arts  of  life,  or  so 
much  science  of  any  sort,  as  to  preserve  themselves  in  existence. 
But  though  all  this,  by  a  very  strong  license  of  supposition,  were 
taken  for  granted,  it  must  surely  be  admitted,  that  the  knowledge 
which  man  could  in  those  circumstances  acquire,  would  be  not 
merely  less  in  degree,  but  would  be  as  truly  different  from  that 
which  his  powers  at  present  have  reached,  as  if  the  objects  of  his 
science,  or  the  laWs  which  regulate  them,  had  themselves  been 
changed  to  an  extent,  at  least  as  great  as  the  supposed  change  in 
the  laws  of  mind.  The  astronomy  of  the  blind,  if  the  word  might 
still  be  used  to  express  a  science  so  very  different  from  the  pres- 
ent, would,  in  truth,  be  a  sort  of  chemiitry.  Day  and  night,  the 
magnificent  and  harmonious  revolution  of  season  after  season,  would 
he  nothing  more  than  periodical  changes  of  temperature  in  the 
objects  around ;  and  that  great  Dispenser  of  the  seasons,  the 
Source  of  light,  and  beauty,  and  almost  of  animation,  at  whose  ap* 
proach  nature  seems  not  merely  to  awake,  but  to  rise  again,  as  it 
was  at  first,  from  the  darkness  of  its  original  chaos,  if  its  separate 
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existence  could  be  at  all  inferred,  would  probably  be  classed  as 
something  similar,  though  inferior  in  power,  to  that  unknown 
source  of  heat,  which,  by  a  perilous  and  almost  unknown  process, 
was  fearfully  piled  and  kindled  on  the  household  hearth. 

So  accustomed  are  we,  however,  to  consider  the  nature  and  limits 
of  the  different  sciences,  as  depending  on  the  objects  themselves, 
and  not  on  the  laws  of  the  mind,  which  classes  their  relations, 
that  it  may  be  difficult  for  you  at  first  to  admit  the  influence  of 
these  mere  laws  of  mind,  as  modifying  general  physics,  at  least  to 
the  extent  which  I  have  now  stated.  But,  that  a  change  in  the 
laws  of  human  thought,  whatever  influence  it  might  have  in  alter- 
ing the  very  nature  and  limits  of  the  physical  sciences,  would  at 
least  affect  greatly  the  state  of  their  progress,  must  be  immediate- 
ly evident  to  those  who  consider  for  a  moment  on  what  discovery 
depends ;  the  progress  of  science  being  obviously  nothing  more 
than  a  series  of  individual  discoveries,  and  the  number  of  discove- 
ries varying  with  the  powers  of  the  individual  intellect  The  same 
phenomena  which  were  present  to  the  mind  of  Newton,  had  been 
present,  innumerable  times  before,  not  to  the  understandings  of 
philosophers  only,  but  to  the  very  senses  of  the  vulgar.  Every 
thing  was  the  same  to  him  and  to  them,  except  the  observing  and 
reasoning  mind.  To  him  alone,  however,  they  suggested  those 
striking  analogies,  by  which  on  a  comparison  of  all  the  known  cir- 
cumstances in  both,  he  ventured  to  class  the  force  which  retains 
the  planets  in  their  orbits,  with  that  which  occasions  the  fall  of  a 
pebble  to  the  earth. 

*<  Have  ye  not  Ittten^d,  while  he  bonod  the  ranf 
And  planets  to  their  ipberes !  the  ooeqnal  taak 
or  haman  kind  tiil  then.    Oft  had  they  rolPd 
O^er  erring  man  the  year,  and  oft  disgraced 
The  pride  of  schools. 

—-—He  took  his  ardent  flight 
Through  the  blue  inSoite ;  and  every  star 
Which  the  clear  concave  of  a  winter*s  night 
Poors  on  the  eye,  or  astronomic  tobe, 
Far  stretching,  snatches  from  the  dark  abysi, 
Or  sDch  as  farther  in  soccessive  skies 
To  fancy  shine  alon^,  at  his  approach 
Blazed  into  sans,  the  living  centre  each 
Of  an  harmonioas  sjitem ;  all  combined, 
4 
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AikI  ruled  iinerriBg  by  that  iin§)e  powerp* 

Which  draws  the  itooe  projected  to  the  (roond.^^* 

It  is  recorded  of  this  almost  superhuman  Genius,  whose  power» 
and  attainments  at  once  make  us  proud  of  our  common  nature,  and 
humble  us  with  our  disparity,  that,  in  acquiring  the  Elements  of 
Geometry,  be  was  able,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases,  to 
pass  immediately  from  Theorem  to  Theorem,  by  reading  the 
mere  enunciation  of  each,  perceiving,  as  it  were  intuitively,  that 
latent  evidence,  which  ethers  are  obliged  slowly  to  trace  through 
a  long  series  of  Propositions.  When  the  same  Theorem  was  enuiH 
ciated,  or  the  same  simple  phenomenon  observed,  the  successions 
of  thought,  in  his  mind,  were  thus  obviously  different  from  the 
successions  of  thought  in  other  minds ;  but  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
the  original  susceptibilities  of  all  minds  such,  as  exat^tly  to  have 
corresponded  with  those  of  the  mind  of  Newton.  And  if  the  minds 
of  all  men,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  had  been  similar  to  the 
mind  of  Newton,  is  it  possible  to  conceive,  that  the  state  of  any 
science  would  have  been,  at  this  moment,  what  it  now  is,  or  in 
any  respect  similar  to  what  it  now  is,  though  the  laws  which  regfu- 
late  the  physical  changes  in  the  material  universe,  had  continued 
unaltered^  $»nd  no  change  occurred,  but  in  the  simple  original  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  mind  itself? 

The  laws  of  the  observing  and  comparing  mind,  then,  it  must 
be  admitted,  have  modified,  and  must  always  continue  to  modify, 
every  science,  as  truly  as  the  laws  of  that  particular  department 
of  nature  of  which  the  phenomena  are  observed  and  compared. 
But,  it  may  be  said,  we  are  Chemists,  we  are  Astronomers,  with- 
out studying  the  philosophy  of  mind.  And  true  it  certainly  is,  that 
there  are  excellent  Astronomers,  and  excellent  Chemists,  who 
have  never  paid  any  particular  attention  to  intellectual  philosophy. 
The  general  principles  of  philosophizing,  which  a  more  accurate 
intellectual  philosophy  had  introduced,  have  become  familiar  to 
thepi,  without  study.  But  those  general  principles  are  not  less 
the  effect  of  that  improved  philosophy  of  mind,  any  more  than  as- 
tronomy and  chemistry  themselves  have  now  a  less  title  to  be  con- 
sidered as  sciences, — because,  from  the  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge in  society,  those  who  have  never  professedly  studied  either 
science,  are  acquainted  with  many  of  their  most  striking  truths. 
*  ThomiOQ^a  Poem  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newtoo. 
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It  is  gradaally,  and  almost  insensibly,  that  truths  diffuse  themselves 
— ^at  first  admired  and  adopted  by  a  few^  who  are  able  to  compare 
the  present  with  the  past,  and  who  gladly  own  them,  as  addi* 
tions  to  former  knowledge, — ^from  them  communicated  to  a  wider 
circle,  who  receive  them,  without  discussion,  as  if  familiar  and 
long  known ;  and  at  length,  in  tl^is  widening  progress,  becoming 
so  nearly  universal,  as  almost  to  seem  effects  of  a  natural  instinc- 
tive law  of  human  thought : — like  the  light,  which  we  readily  as- 
cribe to  the  sun,  as  it  first  flows  directly  from  him,  and  forces  his 
image  on  our  sight ;  but  which,  when  reflected  from  object  to  ob- 
ject, soon  ceases  to  remind  us  of  its  origin,  and  seems  almost  to  be 
ft  part  of  the  very  atmosphere  which  we  breathe. 

I  am  aware,  that  it  is  not  to  improvements  in  the  mere  philos^ 
opby  of  mind,  that  the  great  reformation  in  our  principles  of  physr 
kal  inquiry  is  commonly  ascribed.  Yet  it  is  to  this  source — cer- 
tainly at  least  to  this  source  chiefly^  that  I  would  refer  the  origip 
of  those  better  plana  of  philosophical  investigation  which  have 
distii^^hed  with  so  many  glorious  discoveries  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  and  the  ages  immediately  preceding.  When  we  think  of 
the  great  genius  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  of  the  influence  of  his  admi- 
rable  works,  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  the  sort  of  difliculties  which 
his  genius  must  have  had  to  overcome,  and  to  look  back  to  his 
rules  of  philosophizu^,  as  a  sort  of  ultimate  truths,  discoverable 
by  the  mere  perspicacity  of  his  superior  mind,  without  referring 
them  to  those  simple  views  of  nature  in  relation  to  our  faculties  of 
discovery,  from  which  they  were  derived.  The  rules  which  he 
l^ves  us,  are  rules  of  physical  investigation ;  a^d  it  is  very  natural 
for  us,  therefore,  in  estimating  their  value,  to  think  of  the  errone- 
ous physical  opinions  which  preceded  them,  without  paying  suffi- 
cient attention  to  the  false  theories  of  intellect^  which  had  led  to 
those  very  physical  absurdities.  Lord  Bacon,  if  he  was  not  the 
first  who  discovered  that  we  were  in  som^e  degree  idolaters,  to  use 
his  own  metaphor,  in  our  intellectual  worship,  was  certainly  the 
first  who  discovered  the  extent  of  our  idolatry.  But  we  must  not 
forget,  that  the  temple  which  he  purified,  was  not  the  temple  of 
external  nature,  but  the  temple  of  the  mind, — ^that  in  its  inmost 
sanctuaries  were  all  the  idols  which  he  overthrew, — and  that  it 
was  not  till  these  were  removed,  and  the  intellect  prepared  for 
the  presence  of  a  nobler  divinity,  that  Truth  would  deign  to  unveil 
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herself  to  adoration ; — as  in  the  mysteries  of  those  Eastern  relig- 
ions, in  which  the  first  ceremony  for  admission  to  the  worship  of 
the  God  is  the  purification  of  the  worshipper. 

In  the  course  of  our  analysis  of  the  intellectual  phenomena,  we 
shall  have  frequent  opportunities  of  remarking  the  influence, 
which  errors  with  respect  to  these  mere  phenomena  of  mind  must 
have  had,  on  the  contemporary  systems  of  general  physics,  and  on 
the  spirit  of  the  prevailing  plans  of  inquiiy.  It  may  he  enough  to 
remark  at  present  the  influence  of  one  fundamental  error,  which, 
as  long  as  it  retained  its  hold  of  the  understanding,  must  have  ren- 
dered all  its  energies  inefiectual,  hy  wasting  them  in  the  search 
of  objects,  which  it  never  could  attain,  because  in  truth  they  had 
no  real  existence, — to  the  neglect  of  objects  that  would  have  pro- 
duced the  very  advantage  which  was  sought.  I  allude  to  the  be- 
lief of  the  schools,  in  the  separate  existence,  or  entity  as  they 
technically  termed  it,  of  the  various  orders  of  universals,  and  the 
inode  in  which  they  conceived  every  acquisition  of  knowledge  in 
reasoning,  to  take  place,  by  the  intervention  of  certain  intelligible 
forms  or  species,  existing  separately  in  the  intellect,  as  the'  direct 
objects  of  thought, — in  the  same  manner  as  they  ascribed  simple 
perception  to  the  action  of  species  of  another  order,  which  they 
termed  sensible  species, — the  images  of  things  derived  indeed  from 
objects  without,  but  when  thus  derived,  exMtiog  independently  df 
them.  When  we  amuse  ourselves  with  inquiring  into  the  history 
of  human  folly — that  most  comprehensive  of  all  histories — ^which 
includes,  at  least  for  many  ages,  the  whole  history  of  philosophy  ; 
or  rather,  to  use  a  word  more  appropriate  than  amusement, — when 
we  read  with  regret  the  melancholy  annals  of  genius  aspiring  to 
be  pre-eminently  frivolous,  and  industry  labouring  to  be  ignorant, 
we  often  discover  absurdities  of  the  grossest  kind,  which  almost 
cease  to  be  absurdities,  on  account  of  other  absurdities,  probably 
as  gross,  which  accompany  them ;  and  this  is  truly  the  case,  in  the 
grave  extravagance  of  the  logic  of  the  schools.  The  scholastic 
mode  of  philosophising,  ridiculous  as  it  now  seems,  was  far  from 
absurd,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  scholastic  philosophy. 
It  was  indeed  the  only  mode  of  procedure,  which  that  philosophy 
could  consistently  admit.  To  those  who  believed  that  singular  ob- 
jects could  aflbrd  no  real  knowledge,  nngularium  nuUam  dart  sHen- 
tiam :  and  that  this  was  to  be  obtained  only  from  what  they  termed 
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mteUigible  species  J  existing  not  in  external  things,  but  in  the  intellect 
itself,  it  most  have  seemed  as  absurd  to  wander,  in  quest  of  knowl- 
edge, out  of  that  region  in  which  alone  they  supposed  it  to  exist, 
and  to  seek  it  among  things  singular,  as  it  would  now,  to  us,  seem 
hopeless  and  absurd,  to  found  a  system  of  physical  truths  on  the  con- 
templation and  comparison  of  oniyersals.  While  this  false  theory  of 
die  mental  phenomena  prevailed,  was  it  possible,  that  the  phenom- 
cAa  of  matter  should  have  been  studied  on  sounder  principles  of  in- 
vestigation,  when  any  better  plan  must  have  been  absolutely  inconsis- 
tent with  the  very  theory  of  thought  ?  It  was  in  mind  that  the  student 
of  general  nature  was  to  seek  his  guiding  light,  without  which  all 
then  was  darkness.  The  intellectual  philosopher,  if  any  such  had 
then  arisen,  to  analyze  simply  the  phenomena  of  thought,  without 
any  reference  to  general  physics,  would  in  truth  have  done  more  in 
that  dark  age,  for  the  benefit  of  every  physical  science,  than  if 
he  had  discovered  a  thousand  properties  of  as  many  different  sub- 
stances. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  an  accurate  view  of  the  in- 
tellectual process  of  abstraction  could  have  been  communicated  to 
a  veteran  sage  of  the  schools,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
intently  contemplating  the  tree  of  Porphyry,  in  all  its  branches  of 
species  and  genera,  between  the  individual  and  the  summwn  genus  ; 
and  when  he  was  preparing  perhaps,  by  this  contemplation  of  a 
few  universals,  to  unfold  all  the  philosophy  of  colours,  or  of  the 
planetary  movements,  would  the  benefit  which  he  received  from 
this  clearer  view  of  a  single  process  of  thought  have  terminated  in 
the  mere  science  of  mind— -or  would  not  rather  his  new  views  of 
mind  have  extended  with  a  most  important  influence  to  his  whole 
wide  views  of  matter  ? — ^He  must  immediately  have  learned,  that, 
in  the  whole  tree  of  genera  and  species,  the  individual  at  the  bot- 
tom of  lus  scale  was  the  only  real  independent  existence,  and  that 
all  the  rest,  the  result  of  certain  comparisons  of  agreement  or  dis- 
'agreement,  were  simple  modifications  of  his  own  mind,  not  pro- 
duced by  any  thing  existing  in  his  intellect  but  by  the  very  consti- 
.  ttttion  of  his  intellect  itself;  the  consideration  of  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals as  of  one  species  being  nothing  more  than  the  feeling  of 
their  agreement  in  certain  respects,  and  the  feeling  o£  this  agree- 
ment being  as  simple  a  result  of  the  observation  of  them  together, 
as  the  perception  of  each,  individually,  was  of  its  individual  pres- 
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ence.  It  woald  surely  have  been  impossible  for  faim,  with  tlu« 
new  and  important  light,  to  return  to  his  transcendental  inquiriea, 
into  entities,  and  quiddities,  and  substantial  forms ;  and  the  simple 
discovery  of  a  better  theory  of  abstraction,  as  a  process  of  the 
mind,  would  thus  have  supplied  the  place  of  many  rules  of  philos- 
ophizing. 

The  philosophy  of  mind  then,  we  must  admit,  did,  in  former 
ages  at  least,  exercise  an  important  influence  on  general  science : 
— ^and  are  we  to  suppose  that  it  has  now  no  influence  ? 

Even  though  no  other  advantage  were  to  be  obtained  from  our 
present  juster  views  of  mind,  than  the  protection  which  they  give^ 
from  those  gross  errors  of  inquiry  to  which  the  philosophers  of  so 
long  a  series  of  ages  were  exposed,  this  alone  would  surely  be  do 
slight  gain.  But,  great  as  this  advantage  is,  are  we  certain,  that  it 
is  all  which  the  nicest  mental  analysis  can  afibrd, — or  rather,  is  it 
not  possible  at  least,  that  we  may  still,  in  our  plans  of  physical  in- 
vestigation, be  sufiering  under  the  influence  of  errors  from  whicb 
we  should  be  saved,  by  still  juster  views  of  the  faculties  employed 
in  every  physicid  inquiry  ? 

That  we  are  not  aware  of  any  such  influence,  argues  nothing ; 
for  to  suppose  us  aware  of  it,  would  be  to  suppose  us  acquainted 
with  the  very  errors  which  mislead  us.  Aquinas  and  Scotus,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  and  all  their  contentious  followers,  conceived  them'* 
selves  as  truly  in  the  right  path  of  physical  investigation,  as  we 
do  at  this  moment ;  and,  though  we  are  free  from  their  gross  mis* 
takes,  there  may  yet  be  others  of  which  we  are  less  likely  to  di* 
vest  ourselves,  from  not  havii^  as  yet  the  sUghtest  suspicion  of 
their  existence.  The  question  is  not,  Whether  our  method  of 
inquiry  be  juster  than  theirs  ? — for,  of  our  superiority  in  this  re- 
spect, if  any  evidence  of  fact  were  necessary,  the  noble  discove- 
ries of  these  later  years  are  too  magnificent  a  proof  to  allow  us 
to  have  any  doubt, — but.  Whether  our  plan  of  inquiry  may  not 
still  be  susceptible  of  improvements,  of  which  we  have  now  as  hi* 
tie  foresight,  as  the  ScoUsts  and  Aquinists  of  the  advantages  which 
philosophy  has  received  from  the  general  prosecution  of  the  in* 
ductive  method  7  There  is,  indeed,  no  reason  now  to  fear,  that 
the  observation  of  particular  objects,  with  a  view  to  general  sci- 
ence, will  be  despised  as  incapable  of  giving  any  direct  knowl- 
edge, and  all  real  science  be  confined  to  universals.    '^  Singulari- 
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WD  dainr  flcieotia.''  But,  though  a  sounder  view  of  one  intellec- 
tual procesB  maj  hare  banished  from  philoeophy  much  idle  con- 
tention, and  directed  inquiry  to  fitter  objects,  it  surely  does  not 
therefore  follow,  that  subsequent  improyements  in  the  philosophy 
of  mind  are  to  be  absolutely  unayailing.  On  the  contrary,  the 
presumption  unquestionably  is,  that  if  by  understanding  better  the 
simple  process  of  abstraction,  we  have  freed  ourselves  from'  many 
errors  in  our  pleas  of  inquiry,  a  still  clearer  view  of  the  nature 
and  limits  of  all  the  intellectual  processes  concerned  in  the  dis- 
covery of  truth,  may  lead  to  still  juster  views  of  philosophizing. 

Even  at  present,  I  cannot  but  think  that  we  may  trace,  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  the  influence  of  false  notions,  as  to  some 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  in  misdirecting  the  spirit  of  our 
general  philosophy.  I  allude  in  particular,  to  one  very  impor- 
tant intellectual  process, — that  by  which  we  acquire  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  relation  on  which  all  physics  may  be  said  to  be  found- 
ed. He  must  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy, and  even  to  the  philosophy  of  his  own  time,  who  does  not 
perceive,  how  much  the  vague  and  obscure  notions  entertain- 
ed of  that  intermediate  tie,  which  is  supposed  to  connect  phe- 
nomena with  each  other,  have  tended  to  favour  the  invention  and 
ready  admission  of  physical  hypotheses,  which  otherwise  could  not 
have  been  entertained  for  a  moment ; — hypotheses,  which  attempt 
to  explain  what  is  known  by  the  Introduction  of  what  is  unknown  ; 
as  if  successions  of  phenomena  were  rendered  easier  to  be  under- 
stood merely  by  being  rendered  more  complicated.  This  very 
unphilosophic  passion  for  complexity,  (which,  unphilosophic  as  it 
is,  is  yet  the  passion  of  many  philosophers,)  seems,  tome,  to  arise^ 
in  a  great  measure,  from  a  mysterious  and  false  view  of  causation  ^ 
as  involving  always,  in  every  series  of  changes,  the  intervention 
of  something  unobserved,  between  the  observed  antecedent  andt 
the  observed  effect ; — a  view  which  may  very  naturally  be  sop- 
posed  to  lead  the  mind,  when  it  has  observed  no  actual  inter- 
vention, to  imagine  any  thing  which  is  not  absolutely  absurd,  that 
it  may  flatter  itself  with  the  pleasure  of  having  discovered  a  cause. 
It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  enlarge  at  present  on  this  subject^ 
as  it  must  again  come  before  us ;  when  you  will  perhaps  see 
more  clearly,  how  much  the  general  diffusion  of  juster  views, 
asr  te  the  nature  and  origin  of  our  notion  of  the  connection  of 
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events,  would  tend  to  the  siidplificatioQ,  not  of  our  theories  of 
mind  only,  but,  in  a  still  higher  degree,  of  our  theories  of  matter^ 

The  observations  already  made,  I  trust,  have  shown  how  im- 
portant, to  the  perfection  of  every  science,  is  an  accurate  ac^ 
quaintance  with,  that  intellectual  medium,  through  which  alone 
the  objects  -of  every  science  become  known  to  us,  and  with  those 
intellectual  instruments,  by  which,  alike  in  every  science,  truth  is 
to  be  detected  and  evolved.  On  this  influence,  which  the  phi- 
losophy of  mind  must  always  exercise  on  general  philosophy,  1 
have  dwelt  the  longer,  because,  important  as  the  relation  is,  it  is 
one  which  we  are  peculiarly  apt  to  forget;  and  the  more  apt  to 
forget  it,  on  account  of  that  very  excellence  of  the  physical  sci- 
ences, to  which  it  has  itself  essentially  contributed.  The  discov- 
eries, which  reward  our  inquiry  into  the  properties  of  matter,  as 
now  carried  on,  on  principles  better  suited  to  the  nature  and  lim- 
its of  our  powers  of  investigation,  are  too  splendid  to  allow  us  to 
look  back  to  the  circumstances  which  prepared  them  at  a  distance ; 
and  we  avail  ourselves  of  rules,  that  are  the  result  of  logical  anal- 
ysis, without  reflecting,  and  almost  without  knowing,  that  they  are 
the  result  of  any  analysis  whatever.  We  are,  in  this  respect,  like 
navigators  on  the  great  ocean,  who  perform  their  voyage  success- 
fully by  the  results  of  observations,  of  which  they  are  altogether 
ignorant ;  who  look,  with  perfect  confidence,  to  their  compass 
.and  chart,  and  think  of  the  stars  as  useful  only  in  those  early  ages, 
wh^n  the  pilot,  if  he  ventured  from  shore,  had  no  other  directors 
of  his  course.  It  is  only  some  more  skilful  mariner  who  is  still 
aware  of  their  guidance ;  and  who  knows,  how  much  he  is  indebt- 
ed to  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  for  the  accuracy  of  that  veiy  chart, 
by  which  the  crowds  around  him  are  mechanically  directing  their 
course. 

The  chief  reason,  however,  for  my  dwellii^  so  long  on  this 
central  and  governing  relation,  which  the  philosophy  of  intellect 
bears  to  all  other  philosophy,  is,  that  I  am  anxious  to  impress  their 
relation  strongly  on  your  minds ;  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  the  im- 
portance which  it  may  seem  to  give  to  the  particular  science  that 
is  to  engage  us  together,  as  with  a  view  to  those  other  sciences  in 
which  you  may  already  have  been  engaged,  or  which  may  yet  await 
you  in  the  course  of  your  studies.  The  consideration  of  mind,  as 
universally  present  and  presiding, — at  once  the  medium  of  all  the 
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knowledge  which  caB  be  acquired,  aad  Ihe  aubject  of  all  the  truths 
of  which  that  knowledge  caMiats, — givea^  bj  ifes  own  unity,  a  sort  of 
unity  and  additional  dignity  to  the  sciences,  of  which  their  scattered 
experiments  and  observations  would  otherwise  be  unsusceptible. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  effect  of  physical  inquiry,  when  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  properties  of  external  things,  to  render  the  mind,  in 
our  imagination,  subordinate  to  the  objects  on  which  it  is  directed ; 
the  faculties  are  nothing,  the  objects  every  thing.  The  very  n»r 
lure  of  such  inquiry  leads  us  perpetually  without  to  observe  and 
arrange,  and  nothing  briugs  us  back  to  the  observer  and  arranger 
within ;  or,  if  we  do  occasionally  cast  an  inquisitive  glance  on  the 
phenomeBB  of  our  tfaoi^^ht,  we  bring  back  with  us  what  Bacon,  in 
his  strong  langui^e,  caUa  '^  the  smoke  and  tarnish  of  the  furnace ;" 
^-the  mind  seesM,  to  us,  to  be  broken  down  to  the  littleness  of  the 
objects  which  it  has  been  habitually  contemplatiBg ;  and  we  re* 
gard  the  faculties  that  measure  earth  and  heaven,  and  that  add  in- 
finity to  infinity,  with  a  curiosity  of.  no  greater  interest,  than  that 
with  which  we  inquire  into  the  angles  of  a  crystal,  or  the  fructifi- 
cation of  a  moss.  ^^  Ludit  istis  anhaaus,''  says  one  of  the  most  elo* 
quent  of  the  ancients,— -^^  Ludit  istis  animus,  non  proficit;  et  phi- 
losophiam  a  fastigio  deducit  in  planuBL"  To  rest  in  researches 
of  this  minute  kind,  indeed,  if  we  were  absolutely  to  rest  in  them, 
without  any  higher  and  profounder  views,  would  truly  be,  as  he 
says,  to  drag  down  philosophy  from  that  pure  eminence  on  which 
she  sits,  to  the  very  dust  of  the  plain  on  which  we  tread.  To  the 
inquirer,  howevi^r,  whose  mind  has  been  previously  embued  with 
this  first  philosophy,  and  who  has  learned  to  trace,  in^  the  won- 
ders of  every  science,  the  wonders  of  his  own  intellectual  frame, 
there  is  no  physical  research,  however  minute  its  object,  which 
does  not  at  once  elevate  the  mind,  and  derive  elevation  from  it. 
Nothing  is  truly  humble,  which  can  exercise  faculties  that  are 
themselves  sublime. 

——Search,  uDdtfrnayed  (be  dark  profound, 
Where  Nature  works  id  secret ;  view  the  bedi 
Of  mineral  treatore,  and  the  eternal  vavlt 
That  boondi  the  hoary  ocean ;  trace  the  forms 
Of  atoms,  moving  with  incessant  cbanire. 
Their  elemental  roond  ;  behold  the  seeds 
Of  being,  and  the  energy  of  life, 
Kindling  the  mass  with  ever  active  ilame  ; 
5 
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Then  to  the  tecreti  of  the  working  mind 

Attentive  tarn ;  firom  dim  oblivion  call 

Her  fleet  ideal  band ;  and  bid. them  go 

Break  through  timers  barrier,  and  oVrtake  the  hour 

That  taw  the  heavens  created ;  then  declare, 

If  ought  were  found  in  these  external  scenes 

To  move  tbj  wonder  now.* 
In  the  physics  of  the  material  uniyerse,  there  is,  it  mast  be 
owned,  much  that  is  truly  worthy  of  our  philosophic  admiration, 
and  of  the  sublimest  exertions  of  philosophic  genius.  But  even 
that  material  world  will  appear  more  admirable,  to  him  who  con- 
templates it,  as  it  were,  from  the  height  of  his  own  mind,  and 
who  measures  its  infinity  with  the  range  of  his  own  limited  but 
aspiring  faculties.  He  is  unquestionably  the  philosopher  most 
worthy  of  the  name,  who  unites  to  the  most  accurate  knowledge 
of  mind,  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  physical  objects 
amid  which  he  is  placed ;  who  makes  each  science,  to  each,  re- 
ciprocally a  source  of  additional  illumination ;  and  who  learns, 
from  both,  the  noblest  of  all  the  lessons  which  they  can  give, — 
the  knowledge  and  adoration  of  that  divine  Being,  who  has  alike 
created,  and  adapted  to  each  other,  with  an  order  so  harmonious, 
the  universe  of  matter,  and  the  universe  of  thought. 

*  Akeoside^s  Pleasures  of  Imaginatiooi  Book  I.  v.  512—526. 
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LECTURE  III. 

RELATION  OP  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP  MIND  TO  THE  SCIENCES  AND 
ARTS  MORE  STRICTLY  INTEIXECTUAL. 

In  mj  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  illustrated,  at  gr^at  leng^th, 
the  relation  which  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  hears  to  all  the  other  sci- 
ences, as  the  common,  centre  of  each.  These  sciences  I  repre- 
sented, as,  in  their  relation  to  the  powers  of  discovery,  that  are 
exercised  in  them,  tmly  arts,  in  all  the  Yarious  intellectual  pro- 
cesses of  which,  the  artist  is  the  same,  and  the  instruments  the 
same;  and  as  to  the  perfection  of  any  of  the  mechanical  arts,  it  is 
essential,  that  we  know  the  powers  of  the  instruments  employed 
in  it,  so,  in  the  inventiYe  processes  of  science  of  every  kind,  it 
seems  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  process,  that  we  should 
know,  as  exactly  as  possible,  the  powers  and  the  limits  of  these 
intellectual  instruments,  which  are  exercised  alike  in  all, — ^thatwe 
may  not  waste  our  industry,  in  attempting  to  accomplish  with  them 
what  is  impossible  to  be  accomplished,  and  at  the  same  time  may 
not  despair  of  achieving  with  them  any  of  the  wonders  to  which 
they  are  truly  adequate,  if  skilfully  and  perseveringly  exerted; 
though  we  should  have  to  overcome  many  of  those  difficulties 
which  present  themselves,  as  obstacles  to  every  great  effort,  but 
which  are  insurmountable,  only  to  those  who  despair  of  surmount- 
ing them. 

It  was  to  a  consideration  9f  this  kind,  as  to  the  primary  impor- 
tance of  knowing  the  questions  to  which  our  faculties  are  compe- 
tent, that  we  are  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  in 
our  science,  a  work,  which  none  can  read  even  now,  without  be- 
bg  impressed  with  reverence  for  the  great  talents  of  its  author ; 
but  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  feel  the  whole  value,  without  an 
acquaintance  with  the  verbal  trifling,  and  l^arren  controversies, 
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that  still  perplexed  and  obscured  intellectual  science  at  the  period 
when  it  was  written. 

The  work  to  which  I  allude  is  the  Es$ay  on  the  Hwnan  Under^ 
standings  to  the  composition  of  which  Mr  Locke,  in  his  preface,  states 
himself  to  have  been  led  by  an  accidental  conversation  with  some 
friends  who  had  met  at  his  chamber.  In  the  course  of  a  discu»- 
sion,  which  had  no  immediate  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  Essay, 
they  found  themselves  unexpectedly  embarrassed  by  difficulties 
that  appeared  to  rise  on  every  side,  when  after  many  vain  at- 
tempts to  extricate  themselves  from  the  doubts  which  perplexed 
them,  it  occurred  to  Mr  Locke,  that  they  had  taken  a  wrong 
course, — that  the  inquiry  in  which  they  were  engaged  was  prob- 
acy one  which  was  bey«od  the  reach  of  human  lkc«Utes,  and, 
that  their  Jir<t  inquiry  should  have  been,  into  die  nature  of  the  un« 
derstanding  itself,  to  ascertain  wiMt  subjects  it  was  fit  to  explore 
and  comprehend. 

*'*'  When  we  know  our  own  strength,'^  he  reaiarks,  ^'  we  shall 
the  better  know  what  to  undertake  with  hopes  of  soocess :  and 
when  we  have  well  surveyed  the  powers  of  our  own  minds,  and 
made  some  estiMate  what  we  may  expect  froa:!  them,  we  «liali 
not  be  inclined  either  to  sit  still,  and  not  «et  our  thoughts  on  work 
at  all,  in  despair  of  knowing  anything ;  or,  on  the  other  side,  que^ 
lion  every  thing,  and  dtsclann  aU  koowfedge,  because  some  thinga 
are  not  to  be  understood.  It  is  of  great  use  to  the  aatior,  to  know 
tiie  length  of  his  line,  though  he  camiot  with  it  fathom  all  the 
depths  of  the  ocean.  It  is  well  he  knows,  that  it  is  loo^  enoi^ 
to  reach  the  bottom,  at  such  plaoes  as  are  necessary  to  direct  his 
voyage,  and  caution  him  against  running  upon  shoals  that  aaay  ru- 
in him. — This  was  that  whioii  gave  the  first  rise  to  this  essa^r  con- 
cerning the  understanding.  FW  I  thought,  that  the  first  step  to- 
wards satisfying  several  inquiries,  the  miikd  of  man  was  very  apt 
.to  run  into,  was  to  take  a  survey  of  our  own  understandings, 
examine  our  own  powers,,  and  see  to  what  things  they  were 
adapted.  Till  that  was  done,  I  suspected  we  began  at  die  wrong 
end,  and  in  vain  sought  for  satisfaction  in  k  quiet  and  sure  pas* 
session  of  truths  that  most  concerned  us,  while  we  let  loose  our 
thoughts  into  the  vast  ocean  of  being,  as  if  all  that  boundless 
extent  were  the  natural  and  undoubted  possession  of  our  under* 
ttandmgs. — Thus  men,  extending  their  inquiriee  beyond  their 
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capacities,  and  Ictdn^  their  thoug^hts  wander  into  those  depthsy 
where  they  can  find  no  sure  footing,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
raise  questions  and  mnltiply  dispntes,  which,  never  coming  to 
any  clear  resolution,  are  proper  only  to  continue  and  increase 
liieir  donbfes,  and  to  confirm  them,  at  last,  in  perfect  scepticism ; 
whereas,  were  the  capacities  of  our  understanding  well  consider- 
ed, the  extent  of  our  knowledge  once  discoyered,  and  the  horizon 
found,  which  sets  the  bounds  between  the  enlightened  and  daric 
parts  of  things,  between  what  is  and  what  is  not  comprehensible  by 
us,  men  would  perhaps,  with  less  scruple,  acquiesce  in  the  avowed 
ignorance  of  the  one,  and  employ  their  thoughts  and  discourse, 
with  more  advantage  and  satisfaction  in  the  Qther.^'* 

These  observations  of  Mr  Locke  illustrate,  very  happily,*  the 
importance  of  a  right  view  of  the  limits  of  our  understanding,  for 
directing  our  inquiries  to  the  objects  that  are  truly  within  our 
reach.  It  is  not  the  waste  of  intellect,  as  it  lies  torpid  in  the 
great  multitode  of  our  race,  that  is  alone  to  be  regretted  in  rela- 
tion to  science,  which  in  better  ctrenmstances,  it  might  improve 
and  adorn.  It  is  in  many  cases,  the  very  industry  of  intellect, 
busily  exerted,  but  exerted  in  labours  that  must  be  profitless,  be- 
cause the  objects,  to  which  the  labocer  is  directed,  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  man.  If  half  the  zeal,  and,  I  may  add,  even  half  the 
genin,  which,  during  so  many  ages,  were  employed  in  attempting 
things  impossible,  had  been  given  to  investigations,  on  which  the 
transcendental  inquirers  of  those  times  would  certainly  have  look- 
ed down  with  contempt,  there  are  many  names  that  are  now 
mentioned  only  with  ridicule  or  pity,  for  which  we  should  cer- 
tainly have  felt  the  same  deep  veneration,  which  our  hearts  so 
readily  offer  to  the  names  of  Bacon  and  Newton ;  or  perhaps  even 
^le  great  names  of  Bacon  and  Newton  might,  in  comparison  with 
them,  have  been  only  of  secondary  dignity.  It  was  not  by  idleness 
that  this  high  rank  of  instructors  and  benefactors  of  the  world  was 
lost,  but  by  a  blittd  activity  more  hurtful  than  idleness  itself.  .  To 
those  who  never  could  have  thought  of  numbering  the  population 
of  our  own  little  globe,  it  seemed  an  easy  matter  to  number,  with 
precise  arithmetical  accuracy,  the  tribes  of  angels,  and  to  assign 
to  each  order  of  spiritual  beiugs  its  separate  duties,  and  separate 
^gnities,  with  the  exactness  of  some  heraldic  pomp ;  and,  amid 
*  £«iaj  00  the  Hiimaa  UDdentaiidiDg.-*latrod.  lect.  6,  7. 
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all  ^09e  visible  demonstrations  of  the  DiTinitjr  which  soiroimd 
us  wherever  we  turn  our  view,  there  were  minds  that  could  think 
in  relation  to  him,  of  every  thing  but  his  wisdom  and  goodness ;  as 
if  He  who  created  us,  and  placed  around  us  this  magnii&cent  sys* 
tern  of  things,  were  an  object  scarcely  worthy  of  our  reverence, 
till  we  had  fixed  his  precise  station  in  our  logical  categories,  and 
had  determined,  not  the  majestic  relations  which  he  bears  to  the 
universe,  as  created  and  sustained  by  his  bounty,  but  all  the  friv« 
olous  relations  which  he  can  be  imagined  to  bear  to  ynpossibilities 
and  nonentities. 

O,  son  of  earth  !  attempt  je  itill  to  riie, 
6j  mountainf  piPd  oo  moiintaioi,  to  the  tkiet ! 
Hea? en  still,  with  laughter,  the  vain  toil  stirveys, 
And  banes  madmen  in  the  beapi  they  raise.* 

It  is,  indeed,  then,  to  borrow  Mr  Locke's  metaphor,  of  no  slight 
importance  to  know  the  length  of  our  line,  though  we  cannot,  with 
it,  fathom  all  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  With  the  knowledge,  that, 
to  a  certain  depth  at  least,  we  may  safely  confide  in  it,  we  shall 
not  be  corrupted,  by  our  fear,  to  coast  along  the  shore,  with  such 
cautious  timidity  as  to  lose  all  the  treasures  which  might  be  ob* 
tained  by  a  more  adventurous  voyage  ;  nor  tempted  in  the  rash- 
ness of  ignorance  or  despair,  to  trust  ourselves  wildly  to  e^ry 
wind,  though  our  course  should  be  amidst  rocks  and  quicksands. 

The  study  of  the  natural  limits  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
has,  indeed,  sometimes  been  misrepresented,  as  favouring  a  ten* 
dency  to  vague  and  unlimited  doubt  on  all  subjects,  even  on 
those  most  important  to  individual  and  social  happiness ;  as  if  the 
great  names,  to  which  we  have  long  given  our  admiration,  for 
the  light  which  they  have  thrown  on  the  powers  and  weaknesses 
of  the  human  understanding,  were  not  also  the  very  names  which 
we  have  been  accustomed,  not  to  admire  merely,  but  to  venerate,, 
for  excellence  of  a  still  nobler  kind.  Far  from  leading  to  general 
scepticism,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  sound  study  of  the  principles 
of  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  which  alone  can  free  from 
the  danger  of  it.  If  the  sceptical  philosophy  be  false,  as  the  as- 
sertors  of  this  objection  will  allow  that  it  most  assuredly  is,  it  can 
be  overcome  and  destroyed  only  by  a  philosophy  that  is  true ; 

•  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  it.  v.  73—76. 
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and  the  more  deeply,  and  the  more  early,  the  mind  is  emhned 
with  the  principles  of  truth,  the  more  confidently  may  we  rely  on 
its  rejection  of  the  errors  that  are  opposed  to  them.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  one,  who  is  not  abselutely  bom  to  labour,  to  pass  through 
life  without  forming,  in  his  own  mind,  occasionally,  some  imper- 
fect reflections  on  the  faculties  by  which  he  perceiyesand  reasons; 
or  without  catching,  from  those  with  whom  he  may  associate, 
some  of  those  yag^e  notions,  of  a  vague  philosophy,  which  pass 
unexamined  irom  mind  to  mind,  and  -become  current  in  the  very 
colloquial  language  of  the  day.  The  alternatives,  therefore,  (if 
we  can,  indeed,  think  of  any  other  alternative  when  truth  is  one,) 
are  not  those  of  knowledge  and  absolute  ignorance  of  the  mental 
phenomena,  but  of  knowledge  more  or  less  accurate ;  because  ab- 
solute  ignorance,  even  though  it  were  a  state  to  be  wished,  is  be- 
yond our  power  to  preserve,  in  one  who  enjoys,  in  any  respects, 
the  benefit  of  education  and  liberal  society.  We  might,  with  much 
greater  prospect  of  success,  attempt,  by  merely  keeping  from  his 
view  all  professed  treatises  on  Astronomy,  to  prevent  him  from 
acquiring  that  slight  and  common  acquaintance  with  the  system  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  which  ia  necessary  for  knowing  that  the  sun 
does  not  go  round  the  earth,  than  we  could  hope  to  prevent  him 
from  forming,  or  receiving,  some  notions,  accurate  or  inaccurate, 
as  to  the  nature  of  mind ;  and  we  surely  cannot  suppose,  that  the 
juster  those  opinions  are,  as  to  the  nature  and  force  of  the  princi- 
ples of  belief,  the  feebler  must  the  principles  of  belief  appear.  It 
is  not  so,  that  nature  has  abandoned  us,  with  principles  which  we 
must  fear  to  examine,  and  with  truths  and  illusions  which  we  must 
never  dare  to  separate.  In  teaching  us  what  our  powers  are  in- 
capable of  attaining,  she  has  at  the  same  time,  taught  us  what 
truths  they  may  attain ;  and  within  this  boundary,  we  have  the  sat- 
isfaction of  knowing,  that  she  has  placed  ail  the  truths  that  are  im- 
portant for  our  virtue  and  happiness.  He,  whose  eyes  are  the  clear- 
est to  distinguish  the  bounding  circle,  cannot  surely,  be  the  dullest 
to  perceive  the  truths  that  are  within.  To  know  only  to  doubt,  is 
but  the  first  step  in  philosophy ;  and  to  rest  at  this  first  step,  is  either 
imbecility  or  idleness.  It  ia  not  there  that  Wisdom  sees,  and  com- 
pares, and  pronounces;  it  is  Ignorance,  that,  with  dazzled  eyes, 
just  opening  from  the  darkness  of  the  night,  perceives  that  she  has 
been  dreaming,  without  being  able  to  distinguish,  in  the  sunshine, 
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what  objects  really  existing  are  arooDd.  He  aloae  ia  the  philoi«* 
pher  truly  awake,  who  knows  both  how  to  doubt,  and  how  to  be- 
Here;  beliering  what  is  evident  on  the  very  same  principles, 
which  lead  him  to  doubt,  with  various  degrees  of  uncertainty, 
where  the  evidence  is  less  sure.  To  conceive,  that  inquiry  mmt 
lead  to  scepticism,  is  itself  a  species  of  scepticism',  as  to  the  power 
and  evidence  of  the  principles  to  which  we  have  given  our  assent, 
more  degrading,  because  still  more  irrational,  than  that  open  and 
consistent  scepticism  which  it  dreads.  It  would,  indeed,  be  an 
unworthy  homi^e  to  truths,  which  we  profess  to  venerate,  to 
suppose,  that  adoration  can  be  paid  to  them  only  while  we  are  ig* 
norant  of  their  nature ;  and  that  to  approach  their  altars  would 
be  to  discover,  that  the  majestic  forms,  which  seem  animated  at 
a  distance,  are  only  lifeless  idols,  as  insensible  as  the  incense 
which  we  have  offisred  to  them. 

The  study  of  the  powers  and  limits  of  the  understanding,  and 
of  the  sources  of  evidence  in  external  nafure  and  ourselves,  in- 
stead of  either  forming  or  favouring  a  tendency  to  scepticism,  is 
then,  it  appears,  the  surest,  or  rather  the  only  mode,  of  removing 
the  danger  of  such  a  tendency.  That  mind  may  soon  doubt  even 
of  the  most  important  truths,  which  has  never  learned  to  distin- 
guish the  doubtful  from'  the  true.  But  to  know  well  the  irresisti- 
ble evidence  on  which  truth  is  founded,  is  to  believe  in  it,  and  to 
believe  in  it  forever. 

Nor  is  it  from  the  danger  of  scepticism  only,  that  a  just  view 
of  the  principles  of  his  intellectual  constitution  tends  to  pre- 
serve the  philosophic  inquirer.  It  saves  him,  also,  from  that  pre* 
sumptuous  and  haughty  dogmatism,  which,  though  free  from  doubt, 
is  not,  therefore,  necessarily  free  from  error;  and  which  is,  in- 
deed, much  more  likely  to  be  fixed  in  error  than  in  truth,  where 
the  inquiry,  that  precedes  conviction,  has  been  casual  and  incom*  ' 
plete.  A  just  view  of  our  nature  as  intelligent  beings,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  teaches  us  enough  of  our  strength  to  allow  us  to  rest 
with  confidence  on  the  great  principles,  physical,  moral,  and  relig* 
ious,  in  which  alone  it  is  of  importance  for  us  to  confide,  teaches 
us  also  enough  of  our .  weakness,  to  render  us  indulgent  to  the 
weakness  of  others.  We  cease  to  be  astonished  that  mifltitudes 
should  differ  from  us ;  because  we  know  well,  that  while  nature 
has  made  a  provision  for  the  universal  assedt  of  mankind  to  thoss 
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fundamental  physical  truths,  which  are  essential  to  their  verj  eic- 
istence,  and  those  fundamental  truths  of  another  kind,  which  are 
equally  essential  to  their  existence  as  subjects  of  moral  gorern- 
ment,  she  has  left  them,  together  with  principles  of  improvement 
that  ensure  their  intellectual  progress,  a  susceptibility  of  error, 
without  which  there  could  be  no  progression ;  and  while  we  al- 
most trace  back  the  circumstances  which  have  modified  our  own 
individual  belief,  we  cannot  but  be  aware,  at  the  same  time,  how 
many  sources  there  are  of  prejudice,  and,  consequently,  of  difTer- 
ence  of  opinion,  in  the  various  situations  in  which  the  multitudes, 
that  differ  from  us,  have  been  placed.  To  feel  anger  at  human 
error,  says  an  ancient  philosopher,  is  the  same  thing  as  if  we  were 
to  be  angry  with  those  who  stumble  in  the  dark, — with  the  deaf 
for  not  obeying  our  command, — with  the  sick, — with  the  aged, — 
with  the  weary.  That  very  dulness  of  discernment,  which  ex- 
cites at  once  our  wonder  and  our  wrath,  is  but  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral frailty  of  mortality ;  and  the  love  of  our  errors  is  not  less  in- 
"herent  in  our  constitution  than  error  itself  It  is  this  general 
constitution  which  is  to  be  studied  by  us,  that  we  may  know  with 
what  mistakes  and  weaknesses  we  must  have  to  deal,  when  we 
have  to  deal  with  our  fellow-men ;  and  the  true  art,  therefore,  of 
learning  to  forgive  individuals^  is  to  learn  first  how  much  we  have 
to  forgive  to  the  ivhole  human  race,  ^^  Illud  potius  cog^tabis,  non 
esse  irascendum  erroribus.  Quid  enim,  si  quis  irascatur  in  tene- 
bris  parum  vestigia  certa  ponentibus  ?  Quid  si  quis  surdis,  impe- 
ria  non  ezaudientibus  ?  Quid  si  pueris,  quod  neglecto  dispectu 
officiorum,  ad  lusus  et  ineptos  aequalium  jocos  spectent  ?  Quid  sj 
illis  irasci  velis,  qui  aegrotant,  senescunt,  fatigantur  ?  Inter  caetera 
mortalitatis  incommoda,  et  haec  est,  caligo  mentium :  nee  tantum 
necessitas  errandi,  sed  errorom  amor.  Ne  singulis  irascaris,  uni< 
versis  ignoscendum :  generi  humano  venia  tribuenda  est."* 

How  much  of  the  fury  of  the  persecuting  spirit  of  darker  ages 
would  have  been  softened  and  turned  into  moderation,  by  juster 
views  of  the  nature  of  man,  and  of  all  the  circumstances  pn  which 
belief  depends !  It  appears  to  us  so  very  easy  to  believe  what 
we  consider  as  true, — or,  ntther,  it  appears  to  us  so  impossible  to 
disbelieve  it,— 4hat,  if  we  judge  from  our  own  momentary  feelings 

*  Seneca,  de  Ira,  lib.  ii.  cap.  9. 
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only,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  general  nature  of  belief,  and 
of  all  the  principles  in  our  mental  constitution  by  which  it  is  diyer- 
sified,  we  rery  naturally  look  on  the  diiSsent  of  others  as  a  sort  of 
wilful  and  obstinate  contrariety,  and  ;almo8t  as  an  insulting  denial 
of  a  right  of  approbation,  which  we  consider  ourselyes,  in  these 
circumstances,  as  very  justly  entitled  to  claim.  The  transition 
from  this  supposed  culpability  to  the  associated  ideas  of  pains  and 
penalties,  is  a  very  natural  one  ;  and  there  is,  therefore  a  sufficient 
fund  of  persecution  in  mere  ignorance,  though  the  spirit  of  it  were 
not,  as  it  usually  is,  aggravated  by  degrading  notions  of  the  divine 
Being,  and  false  impressions  of  religious  duty.  Very  different  are 
*  the  sentiments  which  the  science  of  mind  produces  and  cherishes. 
It  makes  us  tolerant,  not  merely  by  showing  the  absurdity  of  en- 
deavouring to  overcome,  by  punishment,  a  belief  which  does  not 
depend  on  suffering ;  but  which  may  remain,  and  even  gather  ad- 
ditional strength,  in  imprisonment,  in  exile,  under  the  axe,  and  at 
the  stake.  The  absurdity  of  every  attempt  of  this  kind  it  shews 
indeed ;  but  it  makes  us  feel,  still  more  intimately,  that  injuUiee 
of  it,  which  is  worse  than  absurdity, — by  shewing  our  common  na- 
ture,  in  all  the  principles  of  truth  and  error,  with  those  whom  we 
WQiild  oppress ;  all  having  faculties  that  may  lead  to  truth,  and 
tendencies  of  various  kinds  which  may  mislead  to  error,  and  the 
mere  accidental  and  temporary  difference  of  power  being,  if  not 
the  greatest,  at  least  the  most  obvious  circumstance,  which,  in  all 
ages,  has  distinguished  the  persecutor  from  the  peneeuied. 

Let  not  this  weak,  uDkoowiog  band, 

Preiame  thy  bolts  to  tbrow  ; 
Or  deal  damnation  roand  tbe  land, 

On  all  I  judge  thy  foe ! 

If  I  am  rigbt, — thy  grace  impart, 

Still  in  tbe  rigbt  to  atay ; 
If  I  am  wrong, — O,  teach  my  heart. 

To  find  the  better  way.* 

Such  is  the  language  of  devout  philosophy.  No  proud  assertion 
of  individual  infallibility,*— no  triumph  over  the  consequences  in 
others,  of  a  fallible  nature,  which  ourselves  partake  in  common, — 

•  Pope's  Universal  Prayer,  v.  25—38. 
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bat  the  expression  of  feelings  more  suited  to  earthly  weakness^-^ 
of  a  modest  joy  of  belief,  which  is  not  less  delightful  for  the  humil- 
ity that  tempers  it;  and  of  a  modest  sorrow  for  the  seeming  errors 
of  others,  to  which  the  consciousness  of  our  own  nature  gives  a 
sympathy  of  warmer  interest.  The  more  important  the  subject  of 
difference,  the  greater^  not  the  U$$^  will  be  the  indulgence  of  him 
who  has  learned  to  trace  the  sources  of  human  errorf-^of  error, 
that  has  its  origin  not  in  our  weakness  and  imperfection  merely, 
but  often  in  the  most  virtuous  affections  of  the  heart, — in  that  re- 
spect for  age,  »id  admiration  of  virtue,  and  gratitude  for  kindness 
received,  which  make  the  opinions  of  those  whom  we  love  and 
honour  seem  to  us,  in  our  early  years,  as  httle  questionable,  as  the 
virtues  which  we  love  to  contemplate,  or  the  very  kindness  which 
we  (eel  at  every  moment  beaming  on  our  heart,  in  the  tender 
protection  that  surrounds  us.  That  the  subjects  on  which  we  may 
differ  from  others,  are  important  to  happimst,  of  course  implies, 
that  it  is  no  slight  misfortune  to  have  erred  ;  and  that  the  mere  er- 
ror, therefore,  must  be  already  too  great  an  evil  to  require  any 
addition  from  our  individual  contempt  or  indignation,  far  less  from 
the  vengeance  of  public  authority, — that  may  be  right,  in  the 
opinions  which  it  conceives  to*  be  insulted  by  partial  dissent ;  but 
which  mMt  be  wrong,  in  the  means  which  it  takes  to  avenge  them. 
To  be  sincerely  thankful  for  truths  received,  is,  by  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  feeling,  to  be  sensible  how  great  a  blessing  those  have 
lost  who  are  deprived  of  the  same  enjoyment ;  and  to  look  down, 
then,  with  insolent  disdain,  on  the  unfortunate  victim  of  error,  is, 
indeed  to  render  contemptible,  (as  far  as  it  is  in  our  feeble  pow- 
er to  render  it  contemptible,)  not  the  error  which  we  despise,  but 
the  truth  which  allows  us  to  despise  it. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  as  yet  made,  on  the  effects  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  relate  to  its  influence  on 
the  general  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry ;  the  advantages  which 
must  be  derived,  in  every  science,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  power  of  the  intellectual  instruments  which  we  use  for 
the  discovery  of  truth ;  the  skill  which  we  thence  acquire  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  questions  in  which  we  may  justly  hope  to  discover 
truth,  from  those  questions  of  idle  and  endless  controversy,  the 
decision  of  which  is  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  our  facul- 
ties; and  the  consequent  moderation  in  the  temper,  with  wbich 
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we  look  both  to  our  own  possible  attainments,  and  to  the  errors  of 
others. 

But  beside  these  general  advantages,  which  the  Philosophy  of 
Mind  extends  to  all  the  inquiries  of  which  human  genius  is  capa- 
ble, there  are  some  advantages  more  peculiarly  felt  in  certain 
departments  of  science  or  art.  It  is  not  merely  with  the  mind  that 
we  operate ;  the  subject  of  our  operations  is  also  often  the  mmd 
itself.  In  education,  in  criticism,  in  poetry,  in  eloquence,  the 
mind  has  to  act  upon  mind,  to  produce  in  it  either  emotions  that 
are  temporary,  or  affections  and  opinions  that  are  permanent.  We 
have  to  instruct  it, — ^to  convince  ity— to  persuade  it, — to  dehght  it, 
— to  soAen  it  with  pity, — to  agitate  it  with  terror  or  indignation  ; 
— ^and  all  these  e'Tects,  when  other  circumstances  of  genius  are  the 
same,  we  shall  surely  be  able  to  produce  more  readily,  if  we 
know  the  natural  laws  of  thought  and  emotion  ;  the  feelings  which 
are  followed  by  other  feelings ;  and  the  thoughts,  which,  expand- 
ing into  other  thoughts,  almost  of  themselves  produce  the  very 
passion,  or  conviction,  which  we  wish  to    excite. 

"  One  considerable  advantage,^  says  Mr  Hume,  "  which  re- 
sults from  the  accurate  and  abstract  philosophy,  is  its  subserviency 
to  the  easy  and  humane  ;  which,  without  the  former,  can  never 
attain  a  sufficient  degree  of  exactness  in  its  sentiments,  precepts^ 
or  reasonings.  All  polite  letters  are  nothing  but  pictures  of  hu- 
man life  in  various  attitudes  and  situations ;  and  inspire  us  with 
different  sentiments  of  praise  or  blame,  admiration  or  ridicule, 
according  to  the  qualities  of  the  object  which  they  set  before  us; 
An  artist  must  be  better  qualified  to  succeed  in  this  undertaking; 
who,  besides  a  delicate  taste  and  quick  apprehension,  possesses  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  internal  fabric,  the  operations  of  the 
understanding,  the  workings  of  the  passions,  and  the  various  spe- 
cies of  sentiment  which  discriminate  vice  and  virtue.  However 
painful  this  inward  search  or  inquiry  may  appear,  it  becomes,  in 
some  measure,  requisite  to  those  who  would  describe  with  success 
the  obvious  and  outward  appearances  of  life  and  manners.  The 
anatomist  presents  to  the  eye  the  most  hideous  and  disagreeable 
objects  ;  but  his  science  is  highly  useful  to  the  painter  in  deline* 
ating  even  a  Venus  or  an  Helen.  While  the  latter  employs  all 
the  richest  colours  of  his  art,  and  gives  his  figures  the  most  grace- 
ful and  engaging  airs,  he  must  still  carry  his  attention  to  the  ia- 
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ward  stractore  of  the  human  body,  the  positioo  of  the  muscles, 
the  fabric  of  the  bones,  and  the  use  and  %ure  of  every  part  or 
organ.  Accuracy  is,  in  every  case,  advantageous  to  beauty,  and 
just  reasoning  to  delicacy  of  sentiment ; — ^in  vain  would  we  exalt 
the  one  by  depreciating  the  other.''* 

There  is  a  most  striking*  passage  to  the  same  purport,  in  that 
beautiful  dialogue  on  ancient  oratory,  which  has  been  ascribed, 
without  any  very  satisfactory  evidence,  to  various  authors,  partic- 
ularly to  Quinctilian,  the  younger  Pliny,  and  Tacitus,  and  which 
is  not  unworthy  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  names  to  which  it  has 
been  ascribed.  AAer  dwelling  on  the  universal  science  and  eru- 
dition of  the  great  master  of  Roman  eloquence,  the  chief  speaker 
in  the  dialogue  proceeds  to  show  the  peculiar  advantage  which 
oratory  must  derive  from  moral  and  inteUeeiual  Mtence,  to  the  neg- 
lect of  which  fundamental  study,  as  superseded  by  the  frivolous, 
disputations  of  the  rhetorical  schools,  he  ascribes  the  decay  of  elo* 
quence  in  the  age  of  which  he  speaks. 

''  Ita  enim  est,  optimi  viri,  ita,  ex  multa  eruditione,  ex  pluri* 
bus  artibus,  et  omnium  rerum  scientia,  exundat  et  exuberat  ilia 
admirabilis  eloquentia.  Neque  oratoris  vis  et  facultas,  sicut  cete- 
rarum  rerum,  angustis  et  brevibus  terminis  eluditur ;  sed  is  est 
orator,  qui  de  omni  qusestione  pulchre,  et  ornate,  et  ad  persuaden- 
dum  apte  dicere,  pro  dignitate  rerum  ad  utilitatem  temporum,  cum 
voluptate  audientium,  possit.  Hsbc  sibi  iUi  veteres  persuadebant. 
Ad  haec  efficienda  intelligebant  opus  esse,  non  ut  Rhetorum  scholis 
declamarent, — sed  ut  his  artibus  pectus  implerent,  in  quibus  de 
bonis  ac  malis,  de  honesto  ac  turpi,  de  justo  et  injotto  disputatur ; 
— de  quibus  copiose,  et  varie,  et  ornate,  nemo  dicere  potest,  nisi 
qui  cognovit  naturam  humanam. — Ex  his  fontibus  etiam  ilia  pro- 
fluunt,  ut  facalius  iram  judicis  vel  instiget,  vel  leoiat,  qui  scit  quid 
ira,  promptius  ad  miserationem  impellat  qui  scit  quid  sit  nusi- 
ericordia,  et  quibus  animi  mottbus  concitetur.  In  his  artibus  ex- 
ercitationibusque  versatus  orator,  sive  apud  ia^estos,  sive  apud 
cupidos,  sive  apud  invidentes,  sive  s^ud  tristes,  sive  apud  timentes 
dicendum  habuerit,  tenebit  habeftas  animorum,  et  prout  cujusque 
natura  postulabit^  adhibebit  manum  et  temp^imbit  orationam,  pa- 
rato  omni  instrumento,  et  ad  tdamn  reposito."t. 

*  InqiiirT  concerning  the  Human  Understanding,  sec.  I. 
t  Tacitus,  edit.  Lipsil,  p.  484,  5. 
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What  is  the  whole  art  of  criticiBin,  in  its  most  important  appli« 
cations,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  most  natural  successions  of  thought 
and  feeling  in  the  mind?  We  judge  of  the  perspicuity  and  order 
of  a  discourse,  bj  knowing  die  progress  m  which  the  mind,  by  the 
developement  of  truth  after  troth,  may  be  made  at  last  to  see  the 
full  meaning  of  the  most  complex  proposition.  We  judge  of  the 
beauty  of  impassioned  poetry  or  eloquence,  by  knowing  whether 
the  figures,  the  images,  the  Tery  feelings  described,  be  such  as, 
from  our  observation  of  the  laws  that  regpilate  the  internal  series 
of  changes  in  the  mind,  we  know  to  be  consistent  with  that  state  of 
emotion,  in  which  a  mind  must  exist  that  has  been  placed  in  the 
situation  supposed.  If  all  other  circumstances  be  equal,  he  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  best  critic,  who  knows  best  the  phenomena  of 
human  thought  and  feeling;  and,  without  this  knowledge,  criticism 
can  be  nothing  but  a  measurement  of  words,  or  a  repetition  of  the 
ever  repeated  and  endless  common  places  of  rhetoric.  The  knowl- 
edge of  naturti—of  the  necessity  of  which  critics  speak  so  much, 
and  so  justly,  and  which  is  as  essential  to  the  critic  himself,  as  to 
the  writer  on  whom  he  sits  in  judgment, — is  only  another  name  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  successive  transitions  of  feeling  of  the  mind, 
in  all  the  innumerable  diversities  in  which  it  is  capable  of  being 
modified,  by  the  variety  of  circumstances  in  which  it  may  be  plac* 
ed.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that,  with  so  great  an  abundance  of  the 
mere  art^  or  rather  of  the  mere  technical  phrases  of  criticism,  we 
have  so  very  little  of  the  tctenee  of  it;  because  the  science  of  crit- 
icism implies  an  acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of  thought  and 
passion,  which  few  can  be  expected  to  possess ;  and  though  noth- 
ing can  be  easier  than  to  deliver  opinions,  such,  as  pass  current  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  even  in  the  literary  circle,  which  the  friv- 
olous may  admire  as  profound,  and  the  ignorant  as  erudite,  and 
which  many  voices  may  be  proud  to  repeat ;  though  even  the  dull 
and  pedantic  are  as  able  as  the  wise  to  say,  in  fluent  language, 
that  one  passage  of  a  work  of  genius  is  beauttful,  and  another  the 
reverse, — ^because  one  of  them  is  in  accordance  with  some  techni- 
cal rules,  or  because  Homer  and  Milton  have  passages  similar  to 
the  one,  and  not  to  the  other :  it  is  fiir  from  being  equally  easy  to 
show,  how  the  one  passage  is  beautiful,  from  its  truth  of  charac- 
ter, and  the  other,  though  perhaps  rich  in  harmony  of  rhythm  and 
rhetorical  ornament,  is  yet  faulty,  by  its  violation  of  the  more  im- 
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portant  hannonj  of  thotight  and  emotion, — a  bannoDj  which  na- 
ture observes  as  faithAiUy,  in  the  progress  of  those  Tehement  pas- 
sions that  appear  most  wild  and  irregular,  as  in  the  calmest  sacces- 
dons  of  feeling  of  the  most  tranquil  hours.  It  would  indeed,  be 
too  much  to  say,  as  in  the  well  known  couplet  of  Pope, 

*^  Let  sach  teach  others  who  themselves  excel. 
And  censure  freely,  who  have  written  well  ;"• 

for  the  critic  requires  only  one  of  the  tmo  great  talents,  which  in 
the  poet,  ought  to  exist  t(%ether,  but  which  may  yet  exist  sepa- 
rately. In  the  poet,  there  must  be,  in  the  first  place,  an  inventiTe 
fancy  to  bring  together  thoughts  and  images  which  have  never 
been  combined  before ;  and  with  t&a  inventive  fancy,  a  discrimi- 
nating  judgment,  which  is  to  measure,  by  the  standard  of  nature, 
the  products  of  invention ;  and  to  retain  them,  only  if  they  appear 
such,  as  though  perhaps  never  before  combined,  might  yet,  in  con- 
formify  with  the  natural  laws  of  thought,  have  occurred  to  a  mind, 
in  the  circumstances  represented,  ^as  truly,  as  the  other  thoughts 
or  images,  which  the  works  of  other  poets  have  rendered  more  fa^ 
miliar.  This  latter  talent, — ^the  judgment  which  determines  the 
intrinsic  beauty  and  fidelity  to  general  nature, — is  aU  which  is 
absolutely  requisite  to  the  mtte,  who  is  not,  therefore,  under  the 
necessity  of  being  himself  ^^  the  great  sublime^'  which  he  draws. 
Yet,  though  all  the  elements  of  excellence  in  the  artist  are  not  ab- 
solutely requisite  for  the  judgment  of  the  sage  and  discriminating 
admirer  of  the  noble  works  which  that  excellence  may  have  pro- 
duced, some  of  these  elements  unquestionably  are  requisite, — ele- 
ments, for  which  the  critic  may  search  in  vain  in  all  the  rules  of 
rhetoricians,  and  even  in  the  perusal  of  all  the  masterpieces  of  an- 
cient and  modern  times,  unless,  to  an  acquaintance  with  these,  he 
add  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  that  itUelUciual  and  moral  na- 
ture of  man,  the  beautiful  conformity  to  which  was  the  essential 
charm  of  all  the  pathos,  and  all  the  eloquence,  which  he  has  ad- 
mired. 

There  is  another  art,  however,  to  which  knowledge  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  nature  of  man  is  still  more  important — that 
noble  art,  which  has  the  chaise  of  training  the  ignorance  and  im- 

*  Essay  on  Criticism,  v.  15,  16. 
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becility  of  infancy  into  all  the  virtue,  and  power,  and  wisdom  of 
maturer  manhood— of  forming,  of  a  creature,  the  frailest  and  fee- 
blest perhaps  which  heayen  has  made,  the  intelligent  and  fearless 
sovereign  of  the  whole  animated  creation,  the  interpreter,  and 
adorer,  and  almost  the  representative  of  the  Divinity.  The  art, 
which  performs  a  transformation  so  wondrous,  cannot  but  be  admi- 
rable itself;  and  it  is  from  observation  of  the  laws  of  mind,  that  all 
which  is  most  admirable  in  it  is  derived.  These  laws  we  must  fol- 
low indeed,  since  they  exist  not  by  our  contrivance,  but  by  the 
contrivance  of  that  nobler  wisdom,  from  which  the  very  existence 
of  the  mind  has  flowed ;  yet,  if  we  know  them  well,  we  can  lead 
them,  in  a  great  measure,  even  while  we  follow  them.  And,  while 
the  helpless  subject  of  this  great  moral  art  is  every  moment  re- 
quiring our  aid, — with  an  understanding  that  may  rise,  from  truth 
to  troth,  to  the  sublimest  discoveries,  or  may  remain  sunk  forever 
in  ignorance,  and  with  susceptibilities  of  vice  that  may  be  re- 
pressed, and  of  virtue  that  may  be  cherished, — can  we  know  too 
well  the  means  of  checking  what  is  evil,  and  of  fostering  what  is 
good  ?  It  is  too  late  to  lie  by,  in  indolent  indulgence  of  affection, 
till  vice  be  already  formed  in  the  little  being  whom  we  love,  and 
to  labour  then  to  remove  it,  and  to  substitute  the  virtue  that  is  op 
posite  to  it.  Vice  already  formed,  is  almost  beyond  our  power. 
It  is  only  in  the  state  of  latent  propensity,  that  we  can  with  much 
reason  expect  to  overcome  it  by  the  moral  motives  which  we  are 
capable  of  presenting ;  and  to  distinguish  this  propensity  before  it 
has  expanded  itself,  and  even  before  it  is  known  to  the  very  mind 
in  which  it  exists, — to  tame  those  passions  which  Are  never  to  rage, 
and  to  prepare,  at  a  distance,  the  virtues  of  other  years, — implies 
a  knowledge  of  the  mental  constitution,  which  can  be  acquired 
only  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  nature,  and  progress,  and  successive 
transformations  of  feeling.  It  is  easy  to  know,  that  praise  or  cen- 
sure, reward  or  punishment,  may  increase  or  lessen,  the  tendency 
to  the  repetition  of  any  particular  action  ;  and  this,  together  with 
the  means  of  elementary  instruction,  is  all  which  is  commonly 
termed  education.  But  the  true  science  of  education  is  something 
far  more  than  this.  It  implies  a  skilful  observation  of  the  pa»t,  and 
that  long  foresight  of  the  future,  which  experience  and  judgment 
united  afford.  It  is  the  art  of  seeing,  not  the  immediate  effect  only, 
but  the  series  of  effects  which  may  follow  any  particular  thought  or 
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feeling,  in  the  infinite  variety  of  possible  combinations — the  art  of- . 
ten  of  drawing  virtne  from  apparent  evil,  and  of  averting  evil  that 
may  rise  from  apparent  good.  It  is,  in  short,  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind  applied  practically  to  the  human  mind,— enriching  it^ 
indeed,  with  all  that  is  useful  or  ornamental  in  knowledge,  but  at 
the  same  time  giving  its  chief  regard  to  objects  of  yet  greater  mo- 
ment— averting  evil,  which  all  the  sciences  together  could  not 
compensate,  or  producing  good,  compared  with  which  all  the  sci- 
ences together  are  as  nothing. 


M 


LECTURE  IV. 

RELATION  OF  THE  PHIL060PII¥  OF  BOND  TO  THE  CVLTIYATIOir 
OF  MORAL  FEEUNG. 

We  have  already,  Gentlemen,  considered  the  relation  which 
the  Philosophy  of  Mind  he9T9  to  the  Sciences  in  general^  and  its  par- 
ticular application  to  those  sciences  and  arts,  in  which  the  mind  is 
not  merely  the  instrument  with  which  we  carry  on  our  intellectual 
operations,  but  the  very  subject  on  which  we  operate,  as  in  the 
great  arts  of  reasoning,  and  persuading,  of  delighting  with  all  the 
charms  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  of  judging  of  the  degrees  of  ex- 
cellence that  have  been  attained  in  these  delightful  arts ;  and,  still 
more,  its  application  to  the  noblest,  though,  in  proportion  to  its 
value,  the  least  studied  of  all  the  arts,  the  art  of  education.  It  re- 
mains still,  to  point  out  some  moral  effects  which  the  study  of  the 
Science  of  Mind  produces  in  the  inquirer  himself^  effects  which*  may 
not  be  obvious  at  first  sight,  but  which  result  from  it,  as  truly  as 
the  intellectual  advantages  already  pointed  out. 

;sOne  very  powerful  and  salutary  influence  of  moral  science  aris- 
ife  directly  from  the  mere  contemplation  of  the  objects  with  which 
it  is  conversant — the  benevolent  affections,  the  pleasure  which  at- 
tends these,  the  sacrifices  that  are  made  by  generous  virtue,  and 
all  the  sublime  admiration  which  they  excite — ^the  sordid  and  ma- 
levolent, and  joyless  passions  of  the  selfish — the  fear  and  shame 
that  attend  the  guilty  in  society,  and  the  horrors  that,  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  constant  return  more  dreadful  than  their  very  presence, 
await  them  in  their  solitary  hours.  It  is  good  to  have  these  of^en 
before  us,  and  to  trace  and  contrast  all  the  immediate,  and  all  the 
remote  effects  of  vice  and  virtue,  even  though  we  should  form,  at 
the  time,  no  direct  reference  to  our  own  past  or  future  conduct. 
Without  any  such  reference  to  ourselves,  we  must  still  be  sensible 
of  the  pleasure  and  serene  confidence  which  attend  the  one^  and  of 
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the  insecuritj  and  remorse  which  forever  hftng  over  the  other ; 
and  the  remaining  impressions  of  love  and  disgust,  will  have  an  in- 
flnence  on  oar  future  conduct,  of  which  we  may  prohahlj  be  alto- 
gether  unconscious  at  the  time.  It  is,  in  truth,  Uke  the  influence 
of  the  example  of  those  with  whom  we  habitually  associate,  which 
no  one  perceives  at  any  particular  moment,  though  all  are  every 
moment  subject  to  it ;  and  to  meditate  often  on  virtue  and  happi- 
ness, is  thus  almost  to  dwell  in  a  sort  of  social  communion  with  the 
virtuous  and  happy.  The  influence  of  moral  conceptions  has,  in 
this  respect,  been  compared  to  that  of  Ught^  which  it  is  impossible 
to  approach,  without  derivii^^  from  it  some  faint  colouring,  even 
though  we  should  not  sit  in  the  very  sunshine, — or  to  that  of  pre- 
eious  odours,  anoid  which  we  cannot  long  remain,  without  bearing 
away  with  us  some  portion  of  the  fragrance.  ^'  £a  enim  philoso- 
phisB  vis  est,  ut  non  solum  studentes,  sed  etiam  conversantes  juvet. 
Qui  in  solem  venit,  licet  non  in  hoc  venerit,  colorabitur :  qui  in 
unguentaria  tabema  resederunt,  et  paulo  diutius  commorati  sunt, 
odoremsecum  loci  ferunt :  et  qui  apud  philosophiam  fuerunt,  trax- 
erint  aliquid  necesse  est,  quod  prodesset  etiam  negligentibus.^^* 

The  nature  of  the  process,  by  which  this  moral  benefit  arises 
from  the  mere  contemplation  of  moral  objects,  frequently  repeat- 
ed, is  far  from  obscure,  though  it  depends  on  a  cause  to  which  you 
may  perhaps  as  yet  have  paid  little  attention,  but  which,  in  an  af- 
ter part  of  the  course,  1  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  illustrating 
at  length, — ^the  influence  of  the  associating  principle  in  the  mind, 
•^-^f  that  principle,  by  which  ideas  and  other  feelings,  that  have 
often  co-existed,  acquire,  forever  afler,  an  almost  indissoluble 
union.  It  is  not  merely,  therefore,  by  having  traced,  more  accu^ 
rately  than  others,  the  consequences  of  vice  ad^  virtue,  as  affecting 
the  general  character,  that  the  lover  of  moral  science  strengthens 
his  admiration  of  virtue,  anjd  his  abhorrence  of  vice.  But,  by  the 
frequent  consideration  of  virtue,  together  with  the  happiness  which 
it  affords,  and  of  vice,  tc^ether  with  its  consequent  misery,  the 
notions  of  these  becon^  so  permanently,  and  so  deeply  associated, 
that  future  virtue  appears  almost  like  happiness  about  to  be  enjoy- 
ed, and  future  vice  like  approaching  misery.  The  dread  of  mise- 
ly,  and  the  love  of  happiness,  which  are  essential  principles  of  our 
very  physical  existence,  are  thus  transformed  into  principles  of  mor- 
*  Seneca,  Ep.  108. 
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a/  conduct,  that  operate,  before  reflection,  with  the  rapidity,  and 
almost  with  the  energy  of  instincts, — and  that,  after  reflection,  add 
to  our  yirtaons  resolutions  a  force  and  stability,  which,  as  results 
of  mere  reasoning,  they  could  not  possess. 

It  is,  besides,  no  small  advantage  of  the  abetfact  consideration 
of  virtue,  as  opposed  to  the  miseries  of  vice,  that,  in  considering^ 
these  philosophically,  we  regard  them  as  stripped  of  every  thing 
that  can  blind  or  seduce  us ;  and  we  behold  them,  therefore,  truly 
as  they  are.  It  is  not  in  the  madness  of  intemperate  enjoyment, 
that  we  see  drunkenness  in  the  goblet,  and  disease  in  the  feast. 
Under  the  actr-^l  seduction  of  a  passion,  we  see  dimly,  if  we  see  at 
all,  any  of  the  evils  to  which  it  leads ;  and  if  the  feelings,  of 
which  we  are  then  conscious,  were  those  which  were  forever  af- 
ter to  be  associated  with  the  remembrance  of  the  passion,  it  would 
appear  to  us  an  object,  not  of  disgust  or  abhorrence,  but  of  de- 
light and  choice,  and  almost  of  a  sort  of  moral  approbation.  It  is 
of  importance,  then,  that  we  should  consider  the  passion,  at  other 
moments  than  these,  that  the  images  associated  with  it  may  be  not 
of  that  brief  and  illusive  pleasure,  which  stupifies  its  unfortunate 
victim,  but  of  its  true  inherent  character,  of  deformity,  and  of  the 
contempt  and  hatred  which  it  excites  in  others.  Such  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  point  of  view,  in  which  it  is  seen  by  the  moral  in- 
quirer, to  whom  it  presents  itself,  not  under  its  momentary  charac- 
ter of  pleasure,  but  under  its  lasting  character  of  pain  and  disgust. 
By  habituating  himself  to  consider  the  remote,  as  well  as  the  immedi- 
ate results  of  all  the  affections  and  passions,  he  learns  to  regard  vir- 
tue, not  merely  as  good  in  itself,  at  the  moment  in  which  it  is  called 
into  exercise,  but  as  an  inexhaustible  source  of  good  which  is  con- 
tinually encreasing ;  and  vice  not  merely  as  a  temporary  evil  in 
itself,  but  as  a  source  of  permanent  and  yet  deeper  misery  and  de- 
gradation. Every  generous  principle,  which  nature  has  given 
him,  is  t^us  continually  deriving  new  strength,  from  the  very  con- 
templation of  the  good  which  it  affords;  and  if,  in  the  frailty  of 
mortality,  he  should  still  be  subject  to  the  occasional  influence  of 
those  very  passions,  which,  in  cooler  moments,  he  detests,  he  yet 
does  not  fall,  thoroughly  and  hopelessly.  There  are  lingering  as- 
sociations of  moral  beauty  and  happiness  in  his  mind,  which  may 
save  him  still, — associations  that  must  render  it,  in  some  degree 
at  least,  more  difficult  for  him  than  for  others,  to  yield  to  seduc- 
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tioDS,  of  which  he  has  long  known  the  vanity,  and  which  perhaps 
even  may,  in  some  happier  hour,  lead  him  back  to  that  virtue,  of 
which  he  has  never  wholly  forgotten  the  charms. 

The  charms  of  virtue,  indeed,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  for  him 
who  has  felt  them,  wholly  to  forget.  There  may  be  eyes  that 
can  look  unmoved  on  the  external  beauty  which  once  delighted 
them.  But  who  is  there  that  has  ever  been  alive  to  its  better 
influence,  who  can  think  of  moral  loveliness  without  a  feeling  of 
more  than  admiration, — without  a  conscious  enjoyment,  in  the  pos- 
session of  what  is  so  truly  admirable,  or  a  sigh  at  having  lost  the 
privilege  of  dwelling  on  it  with  delight,  and  at  beii^  obliged  to 
shrink  from  the  very  thought  of  what  it  once  appeared? 

**  For  what  can  strive 
With  Tirtue?  which  ofoatore'i  rec^oot  vait 
Can  in  lo  many  formi  produce  to  tight 
Such  powerful  beauty  ?— Beauty,  which  the  eye 
Of  hatred  cannot  look  npon  secure  ; 
Which  Envy^s  self  cootemplatet,  and  is  toniM 
Ere  long  to  tenderness,  to  in/ant  smilesy 
Or  tears  of  humblest  love.    Is  ought  so  fair, 
In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  Spring, 
The  Summer's  noontide  groves,  the  purple  eve 
At  harvest-home,  or  in  the  frosty  moon 
Glittering  on  some  smooth  sea,  is  aught  so  fair 
As  virtuous  friendship  ?    As  the  hononrM  roof, 
Whither,  from  highest  heaven,  immortal  love, 
His  torch  etherial,  and  his  golden  bow, 
propitious  brings,  and  there  a  temple  holds, 
To  whose  unspotted  service  gladly  vow^d, 
The  social  bond  of  parent,  brother,  child. 
With  smiles,  and  sweet  discourse,  and  gentle  deeds,     . 
Adore  hil  power  ?    What  gift  of  richest  clime 
E'er  drew  such  eager  eyes,  or  prompted  such 
Deep  wishes,  as  the  seal,  that  snatcheth  back 
From  Slander's  poisonous  tooth  a/oe'f  renown, 
Or  crosseth  Danger  in  his  lion-walk, 
A  rlvaPs  life  to  rescue  ?'' 

The  study  of  moral  science,  then,  we  have  seen,  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  strengthen  our  attachment  to  the  virtues  which  we 
habitually  contemplate.  Another  most  important  advantage  deriv- 
ed from  it,  relates  to  us  in  our  higher  character  of  beings  capable 
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of  religion,  increasing  our  devotion  and  gfnititode  to  the  Dirinitj, 
bj  the  clearest  manifestation  which  it  gives  us  of  his  provident 
goodness  in  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  moral  world 

The  external  univeree,  indeed,  though  our  study  were  confined 
to  the  laws  which  regulate  its  phenomena,  would  afford,  in  itself, 
abundant  proof  of  the  power  and  wisdom  by  which  it  was  created. 
But  power  and  wisdom  alone  excite  admiration  only,  not  love ; 
which,  thoi^h  it  may  be  feigned  in  the  homage  that  is  universally 
paid  to  power,  is  yet,  as  an  offering  of  the  heart,  paid  to  it  only 
when  it  is  combined  with  benevolence.  It  is  the  gplendid  benevo- 
lence, therefore,  of  the  Supreme  Being,  which  is  the  object  of 
our  grateful  adoration ;  and,  to  discover  this  benevolence,  we 
must  look  to  creatures  that  have  not  existence  merely,  like  inani- 
mate things,  but  a  capacity  of  enjoyment,  and  means  of  enjoy- 
ment. It  is  in  man,-— or  in  beings  capable  of  knowledge  and  hap- 
piness, like  man, — that  we  find  the  solution  of  the  wonders  of  the 
creation  ;  which  would  otherwise,  with  all  its  regularity  and  beau- 
ty, be  but  a  solitary  waste,  like  the  barren  mi^nificence  of  rocks 
and  deserts.  God,  says  Epictetus,  has  introduced  man  into  the 
world,  to  be  the  spectator  of  his  works,  and  of  their  divine  Au- 
thor ;  and  not  to  be  the  spectator  only,  but  to  be  the  announcer 
and  interpreter  of  the  wonders  which  he  sees  and  adores.  'O  Seog 
— Toif  aifOgmnov  ^eax'^v  eiai^yaytp  avrov  re  xui  rmv  iQymv  reip 
uvTOv'  Kui  ov  (kO¥Ov  ^iOTiitf  ttXXu  nat  iitjfn'^iiv  uvrmw.*  ^^  Haec 
qui  contempiatur,''  says  another  ancient  Stoic,  with  a  little  of  the 
bold  extravagance  of  his  school, — ^'  Hsec  qui  contemplatur,  quid 
Deo  prsstat  ?  Ne  tanta  ejus  opera  sine  teste  sint." — ^  Curiosum 
nobis  natura  ingenium  dedit ;  et  artis  sibi  ac  pulchritudinis  suae 
conscia,  spcctatores  nos  tantis  rerum  spectaculis  genuit,  perditura 
fructum  8ui,  si  tam  magna,  tam  clara,  tam  subtiliter  ducta,  tam 
nitida,  et  non  uno  genere  formosa  solitudini  ostenderet.^^t 

In  the  study  o(  what  might  be  considered  as  the  very  defects 
of  our  moral  nature,  how  pleasing  is  it,  to  the  philosophic  inquir- 
er, to  discover  that  provident  arrangement  of  a  higher  Power, 
which  has  rendered  many  of  the  most  striking  of  the  apparent 
evils  of  life  subservient  to  the  production  of  a  general  utility,  that 

*  Difliertat.  ab  Arriao,  collect,  lib.  i.  c.  6.^p.  35.  Edit.  Upton. 
t  Seaeca  de  otio  Sapsnt.  c.  32. 
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bad  oever  entered  into  the  contemplatioa  of  its  remote  aothorai 
He  who  h$fi  never  studied  the  conseqaence^  of  human  actions, 
perceiyes,  in  the  freat  concourse  of  mankind,  only  a  multitude  of 
beingv  consulting  each  his  own  peculiar  interest,  or  the  interest  of 
the  very  small  circle  immediately  around  him,  with  little,  if  any, 
apparent  attention  to  the  interests  of  others.  But  he  who  has 
truly  studied  human  actions  and  their  consequences,  sees,  in  thie 
prosecution  of  all  these  separate  interests,  that  universal  interest 
which  is  their  great  result ;  and  the  very  principle  of  self-regard 
thus  contributing  to  social  happiness, — unconsciously  indeed,  but 
almost  as  sorely  as  the  principle  of  benevolence  itself. 

Each  individual  seeks  a  several  goal. 
But  HeaTeii*s  great  view  is  on^,  and  (hat  the  whole. 
That  eoonterworks  each  folly  aod  caprice  ; 
That  disappoints  the  effect  of  every  vice  ;— 
All  Virtue's  eods  from  Vanity's  can  raise ; 
Which  seeks  oo  interest,  no  reward  hot  praise ; 
And  build  on  wants,  and  on  defects  of  mind, 
The  joy,  the  peace,  the  glory  of  mankind.* 

I  have  already  ,t*— when  treating  of  the  influence  of  just  views 
•f  tiie  extent  and  limits  of  our  faculties,  in  fixing  the  proper  tone 
of  inquiry,  and  lessening  equally  the  tendency  to  the  opposite  ex- 
tremes  of  dogmatism  and  scepticism, — stated  some  important  mor- 
al advantages  that  arise  from  this  very  moderation  of  the  tone  of 
inquiry,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  temper  with  which  it 
prepares  us  to  receive  dissent  from  our  opinions  without  anger, 
or  insolent  disdain,  or  even  astonishment.  So  much  of  the  inter- 
course of  human  society  consists  in  the  reciprocal  communication 
of  opinions  which  must  often  be  opposed  to  each  other,  that  thi^ 
preparation  of  the  temper,  whether  for  amicable  and  equal  dis- 
cussion, or  for  mutual  silent  forbearance,  is  not  to  be  lightly  ap-^ 
predated  as  an  element  in  the  sum  of  human  happmess.  €hx  this 
point,  however,  and  on  its  relation  to  the  still  greater  advantages, 
or  still  greater  evils,  of  national  or  legislative  tolerance  or  intol- 
erance, I  before  offered  some  remarks,  and  therefore  merely  al- 
lude to  it  at  present. 

The  tolerance  with  which  we  receive  the  opinions  of  others  in 

•  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  ii.  v.  237—240,  and  245—248. 
t  Lect.  III. 
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a  part,  and  an  indispensable  part,  of  that  general  refinement  of 
manners  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  polueness.  But  polite- 
ness itself,  in  all  its  most  important  respects, — ^indeed  in  every 
respect,  in  which  it  is  to  be  separated  from  the  mere  flncta- 
ating  and  arbitrary  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  month  or  year, 
— ^is  nothing  more  than  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  directing  gen* 
eral  benevolence.  It  is  the  art  of  producing  the  greatest  happiness, 
which,  in  the  mere  external  courtesies  of  life,  can  be  produc- 
ed, by  raising  such  ideas  or  other  feelings  in .  the  minds  of  those 
with  whom  we  are  conversant,  as  will  afford  the  most  pleas- 
ure, and  averting,  as  much  as  possible,  every  idea  which  may 
lead  to  pain.  It  implies,  therefore,  when  perfect,  a  fine  knowl- 
edge of  the  natural  series  of  thoughts,  so  as  to  distinguish,  not 
merely  the  thought  which  will  be  the  immediate  or  near  effect  of 
what  is  said  or  done,  but  those  which  may  arise  still  more  remote- 
ly ;  and  he  is  the  most  successful  in  this  art  of  giving  happiness, 
who  sees  the  future  at  the  greatest  distance. .  It  is  this  foresight 
acquired  by  attentive  observation  of  the  various  characters  of  man- 
kind in  a  long  intercourse  with  society,  which  is  the  true  knowl- 
edge of  the  world;  for  the  knowledge  of  the  meTe  forme  and  cer* 
etnoniee  of  the  world,  which  is  of  far  easier  acquisition,  is  scarce- 
ly worthy  of  being  called  a  part  of  it.  The  essential,  and  the 
only  valuable  part  of  politeness  then,  is  as  truly  the  result  of  study 
of  the  human  mind,  as  if  its  minutest  rules  had  formed  a  regular 
part  of  our  systems  of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy.  It  is  the 
philosophy  indeed  of  those,  who  scarcely  know  that  they  are  phi- 
losophizing ;  because  philosophy^  to  them,  implies  something  which 
has  no  other  ornaments  than  diagrams  and  frightful  algebraic  choT' 
actert^  laid  down  in  systems,  or  taught  in  schools  and  universities, 
with  the  methodical  tediousness  of  rules  of  grammar ;  and  they 
are  conscious,  that  all,  or  the  greatest  part  of  what  they  know, 
has  been  the  result  of  their  own  observation,  and  acquired  in*  the 
very  midst  of  the  amusements  of  life.  But  he,  who  knows  the 
world,  must  have  studied  the  mind  of  man,  or  at  least — for  it  i« 
only  a  partial  view  of  the  mind  which  is  thus  formed—- must  have 
studied  it  in  some  of  its  most  striking  aspects.  He  is  a  practical 
philosopher,  and,  therefore,  a  speculative  one  also,  since  he  most 
have  founded  his  rules  of  action  on  certain  principles,  the  results 
of  his  own  observation  and  reflection.     Tfhese  results  are,  indeed; 
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osually  lost  to  all  but  to  the  indiyidual :  and  the  loss  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  slight^  merely  because  the  knowledge,  which  thus 
perishes,  has  been  usually  applied  by  its  possessor  to  frivolous 
purposes,  and  sometimes  perhaps  to  purposes  still  more  unworthy. 
When  we  read  the  maxims  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  which,  false  as 
they  would  be,  if  they  had  been  intended  to  give  us  a  faithful  uni- 
versal picture  of  the  moral  nature  of  man,  were  unfortunately  too 
faithful  a  delineation  of  the  passions  and  principles  that  immedi- 
ately surrounded  their  author,  and  met  his  daily  view,  in  the 
splendid  scenes  of  vanity  and  ambitious  intrigue  to  which  his  ob- 
servation was  confined, — ^it  is  impossible  not  to  feel,  that,  acute 
and  subtle  as  they  are,  many  of  these  maxims  must  have  been  on- 
ly the  expression  of  principles,  which  were  floating,  without  be- 
ing fixed  in  words,  in  the  minds  of  many  of  his  fellow  courtiers; 
and  the  instruction,  which  might  be  received  from  those  who 
have  been  long  conversant  with  mankind,  in  situations  favourable 
to  observation,  if,  by  any  possibility,  it  could  be  collected  and  ar- 
ranged, would  probably  furnish  one  of  the  most  important  addi- 
tions which  could  be  made  to  moral  science. 

How  much  politeness  consists  in  knowledge  of  the  natural  suc- 
cession of  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  a  consequent  ready  foresight 
of  the  series  of  thoughts,  which  it  is  in  our  power  indirectly  to  ex- 
cite or  avert,  must  have  presented  itself  in  a  very  striking  manner 
to  every  one,  whose  professional  duties,  or  other  circumstances,- 
have  led  him  to  pay  attention  to  the  lower  orders  of  society.  The 
most  benevolent  of  the  poor,  in  situations  too  in  which  their  be- 
nevolence IB  most  strongly  excited,  as  in  the  sickness  of  their  re- 
lations or  friends,  and  in  which  they  exert  themselves  to  relieve 
obvious  pain,  with  an  assiduity  of  watching  and  fatigue,  after  all 
the  ordinary  fatigues  of  the  day,  that  is  truly  honourable  to  their 
tenderness,  have  yet  little  foresight  of  the  mere  pains  of  thought ; 
and  while  in  the  same  situation,  the  rich  and  better  educated, 
with  equal,  or  perhaps  even  with  less  benevolence  of  intention, 
carefully  avoid  the  introduction  of  any  subject,  which  might  sug- 
gest, indirectly  to  the  sufierer  the  melancholy  images  of  parting 
hfe,  the  conversation  of  the  poor,  around  the  bed  of  their  sick 
friend,  is  such  as  can  scarcely  fail  to  present  to  him  every  mo- 
ment, not  the  probability  merely,  but  almost  the  certainty  of  ap- 
proacliing  death.  It  is  impossible  to  be  present,  in  these  two  situ- 
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atioQS,  without  remarking  the  benefit  of  a  little  knowledge  of  the 
human  mind,  without  which,  far  from  fulfilling  its  real  wishes,  be- 
nevolence itself  may  be  the  most  cruel  of  torturers. 

The  same  species  of  foresight  which  is  essential  to 'the  refine- 
ments of  social  intercourse,  is  equally  essential  in  the  active  occu- 
pations of  life,  to  that  knowledge  of  times  and  circumstances, 
which  is  so  important  to  success ;  and  though  this  knowledge  may 
be  too  often  abused,  tQ  unworthy  purposes,  by  the  sordid  and  the 
servile,  it  is  not  the  less  necessary  to  those  who  pursue  only  hon- 
ourable plans,  and  who  avail  themselves  only  of  honourable  means. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  society,  that  the  most  generous  and  patriotic 
designs  still  require  some  conduct  to  procure  for  them  authority ; 
and,  at  least  in  tlie  public  situations  of  life,  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  nature  both  of  those  who  are  to  govern,  and  of  those  who 
are  to  be  governed,  though  it  may  be  veiy  easy  to  wish  well  to 
society,  the  hardest  of  all  tasks  will  be  the  task  of  doing  it  good. 

May  I  not  add,  as  another  salutaiy  moral  effect  of  the  Science 
of  Mind,  the  tendency  which  the  study  of  the  general  properties 
of  our  common  nature  has  to  lessen  that  undue  veneration,  which, 
in  civilized  society,  must  always  attend  the  adventitious  circum- 
stances of  fortune,  and  to  bring  this  down,  at  least  some  degrees, 
nearer  to  that  due  respect  ^hich  is  indispensable  for  the  tranquil- 
lity and  good  order  of  a  state,  and  which  no  wise  and  patriotic 
moralist,  therefore,  would  wish  to  see  diminished.  It  is  only  in 
the  tumultuous  phrenzy  of  a  revolution,  however,  or  in  periods 
of  great  and  general  discontent,  that  the  respect  of  the  multitude 
for  those  who  are  elevated  above  them,  in  rank  and  fortune,  is 
likely  to-  fall  beneath  this  salutary  point.  So  many  of  the  strong- 
est principles  of  our  nature,  favour  the  excess  of  it,  that,  in  the 
ordinary  circumstances  of  society,  it  must  always  pass  far  beyond 
the  point  of  calm  respect;  so  far  beyond  it, .indeed,  that  the  les- 
son which  the  people  require  most  frequently  to  be  taught,  is,  not 
to  venerate  the  very  guilt  and  folly  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  be- 
cause they  are  the  guilt  and  folly  of  the  rich  and  powerful.  It  is 
to  the  objects  of  the  idolatry  themselves,  however,  that  the  study 
of  a  science,  which  considers  them  as  stripped  of  every  adventi- 
tious distinction,  and  possessing  only  the  common  virtues  and  tal- 
ents of  mankind,  must  be  especially  salutary.  In  the  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  a  luxurious  age,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  great 
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to  consider  tkemselves  as  what  they  truly  are ;  and  though,  if 
(piestioned  as  to  their  helief  of  their  common  origin  with  the  rest 
of  mankind,  they  wonld  no  doubt  think  the  question  an  absurd  one, 
and  readily  own  their  descent  from  the  same  original  parentage  ; 
there  can  be  as  little  doubt,  that  in  the  silence  of  their  own  mind, 
and  in  those  hours  of  vanity  and  ambition,  which,  to  many  of 
them,  are  almost  the  whole  hours  of  life,  this  tie  of  common  na- 
ture is  rarely,  if  ever  felt  It  is  impossible  indeed,  that  it  should 
be  often  felt,  because,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  plac* 
ed,  there  is  every  thing  to  remind  them  of  a  ntpertorky^  of  which 
their  passions  themselves  are  sufficiently  ready  to' remind  them, 
and  very  little  to  remind  them  of  an  equality^  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  which  all  their  passions  are  as  ready  to  turn  away.  There 
are,  however,  some  circumstances  which  are  too  strong  for  all 
these  .passions  to  overcome,  and  which  force  in  spite  of  them,  up- 
on the  mind  that  sel^knowledge,  which  in  other  situations,  it  is 
easy  to  avoid.  Injpain  and  sickness,  notwithstanding  all  the  vain 
ttis^fnificence  whicfc  the  pride  of  grandeur  spreads  around  the 
couch,  and  the  profusion  of  untasted  delicacies,  with  which  officious 
ten^raess  strives  to  cToIicit  an  appetite  that  loathes  them,  he  who 
lies  upon  the  couch  within,  begins  to  leam  his  own  nature,  and 
sees  through  the  splendour  that  seems  to  surround  him,  as  it  were, 
without  touching  him,  how  truly  foreign  it  is  to  that  existence,  of 
which  before  it  seemed  to  form  a  part.  The  feeling  that  he  is 
hot  a  man^  itk  the  true  sense  of  that  word,  as  a  frail  and  depen- 
dant bei^  like  those  around  him,  is  one  of  the  first  feelings,  and 
perhaps  not  one  of  the  least  painful^  which  arise  in  such  a  sit- 
uation. The  impression,  however,  of  this  common  nature,  is, 
while  it  liasts,  a  most  salutary  one ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  only, 
tiiat  health  cannot  return  without  bringing  back  with  it  all  those' 
tattering  circumstances  which  ofibr  the  same  seductions  as  before 
to  his  haughty  superiorify. 

The  sight  of  death,  or  of  the  great  home  of  the  dead,  in  like 
manner,  seldom  fails  to  brii^  before  us  our  common  and  equal  na- 
ture, in  spfte  of  all  the  little  distinctions  which  a  churchyard  ex- 
hibitft,  in  mimic  imitation,  and  almost  in  mockery,  of  the  great  dis* 
tinctioos  of  life,  the  turf,  the  stone  with  its  petty  sculptures,  and 
an  the  columns  and  images  of  the  marble  monument;  as  we  read 
the  inscription,  or  walk  over  the  sod,  we  thmk  only  of  what  lies 
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beneath  in  undiitii^ishable  equality.  There  is  scarcely  any  one 
OD  whom  these  two  great  equalizing  objects,  sickness  and  the 
sight  of  death,  have  not  produced,  for  a  short  time,  at  least,  some 
salutary  moral  impression.  But  these  are  objects  which  cannot 
oAen  occur,  and  which  are  accompanied  with  too  many  distress- 
ing circumstances,  to  render  it  desirable  that  they  should  be  of 
Fery  frequent  occurrence.  The  study  of  the  mind^  of  Qur  com- 
mon moral  and  intellectual  nature,  and  of  those  common  hopes 
which  await  us,  as  immortal  beings,  seems  in  some  degree  to  afford 
the  advantage,  without  the  mixture  of  evil :  for,  though  in  such 
speculative  inquiries,  the  impression  may  be  less  striking  than 
when  accompanied  with  painful  circumstances,  it  is  more  perma- 
nent, because,  from  the  absence  of  those  powerful  circumstances, 
it  is  more  frequently  and  willingly  renewed.  In  the  philosophy 
of  mind,  all  those  heraldic  differences  which  have  converted  mere 
human  vanity  into  a  science,  arc  as  nothing.  It  is  man  that  is  the 
object  of  investigation,  and  man  with  no  distinctions  that  are  ad- 
ventitious. The  feelings,  the  faculties,  which  we  consider,  are 
endowments  of  the  rich  and  powerful  indeed ;  but  they  are  en- 
dowments also  of  the  meanest  of  those  on  whom  they  look  with 
disdain.  It  is  something,  then,  for  those  whose  thoughts  are  con- 
tinually directed  by  external  circumstances,  to  that  perilous  eleva- 
tion on  which  they  are  placed,  to  be  led  occasionally,  as  in  such 
inquiries  they  must  be^  to  measure  themselves  and  others  without 
regard  to  the  accidental  differences  of  the  heights  on  which  they 
stand,  and  to  see  what  it  ifl  in  which  they  truly  differ^  and  what  it 
is  in  which  they  truly  agree,  . 

In  the  remarks  already  made,  on  the  study  of  the  Science  of 
Mind,  we  'have  considered  its  effects  on  the  progress  of  the  other 
.sciences,  and  on  the  moral  dispositions.  But,  though  the  study 
had  no  effects  of  this  kind,  moral  or  intellectual,  is  not  the  mind 
itself  a  part  of  nature,  and  m  a  mere  physical  ohjeci^  deserving  of 
our  profoundest  and  most  intent  investigation  ?  or  shall  it  be  said, 
that  while  we  strive,  not  merely  to  measure  the  whole  earth,  and 
to  follow  in  our  thought  the  revolutions  of  these  great  orbs,  whose 
majesty  may  almost  be  said  to  force  from  us  this  homage  oi  admi- 
ration, but  to  arrange,  in  distinct  tribes,  those  animalcular  atoms, 
whose  very  existence  we  learn  only  Ijrom  the  glass  through  which 
we  view  them ;  the  observing  and  calcukting  mind  itself  is  less 
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an  object  of  uniyersal  science,  than  the  antennae  of  an  insect,  or 
the  filaments  of  a  weed  ?  Would  it  be  no  reproach  to  man,  even 
though  he  knew  all  things  besides,  that  he  yet  knew  far  less  accu- 
rately than  he  might  know,  his  own  internal  nature, — like  voyag- 
ers who  del%ht  in  visiting  every  coast  of  the  most  distant  country, 
without  the  slightest  acquaintance,  perhaps,  with  the  interior  of 
their  own  ? 

Qai  tcrrse  pelagiqae  tIbi,  muodiqiw  per  omDei 
Articuloi  ipatiator  OTani,  metaiqae  •aomm 
Hercaleas  audet  lupra  potuisse  labomm, 
Neglectus  jacet  usque  tibi,  damque  omnia  qacrit, 
Ipie  toi  queesitor  abeit ;  incognita  tellut 
Solas  uauta  latet,  propiorqoe  ignotior  orbis. 

Would  the  lines  which  follow  these,  if  indeed  there  were  any 
one  to  whom  they  were  applicable  in  their  full  extent,  convey 
praise  less  high  than  that  which  might  be  given  to  the  observer 
of  some  small  nerve  or  membrane,  that  had  never  been  observed 
before,  or  the  discoverer  of  a  new  species  of  earth,  in  some  pebble 
before  unanalyzed  ? 

Ta  melior  Tipbji,  ipreto  jam  Phasidis  auroi 
Inte  vela  paras,  aoimatot  detegis  orbes, 
Hama&asqoe  aperis  aasii  ingentibus  oras. 
Jamqne  novos  laxari  sinus,  animsque  latentis 
Arcanas  reserare  vias,  ccelosque  recessos 
Tas  aperire  tibi,  totamque  secludere  mentem. 

To  the  mind^  considered  as  a  mere  object  of  physical  inquiry, 
there  is  one  circumstance  of  interest,  that  is  peculiar.  It  is  the 
part  of  our  mixed  nature  which  we  have  especially  in  view  as 
often  as  we  think  of  »«{/*, — ^that  by  which  we  began  to  exist,  and 
continue  to  exist,  by  which  in  every  moment  of  our  being,  we 
have  rejoiced,  and  hoped,  and  feared,  and  loved ;  or  rather,  it  is 
that  which  has  been  itself,  in  all  our  emotions,  the  rejoicer,  the 
hoper,  the  fearer.  To  inquire  into  the  history  of  the  mind,  there- 
fore, is  in  truth  to  look  back,  as  far  as  it  is  permitted  to  us  to  look 
back,  on  the  whole  history  of  our  life.  It  is  to  think  of  those 
many  pleasing  emotions  which  delighted  us  when  present,  or  of 
those  sadder  feelings,  which  when  considered  as  past,  become  de- 
lightful, almost  like  the  feelings  that  were  in  themselves  originally 
pleasing,  and  in  many  cases,  are  reviewed  with  still  greater  inter- 
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est  We  cannot  attempt  to  think  of  the  origin  of  oor  knovledge, 
without  bringing  before  us  scenes  and  persons  most  tenderly  famil- 
iar ;  and  though  the  effect  of  such  remembrances  is  perhaps  lestf 
powerful,  when  the  mind  is  prepared  for  philosophical  investiga- 
tion, than  in  moments  in  which  it  is  more  passive,  still  the  influ- 
ence is  not  wholly  lost  He  must  be  a  very  cold  philosopher  in- 
deed, who,  even  in  intellectual  analysis,  can  retrace  the  early  im- 
pressions of  his  youth,  with  as  little  interest  as  that  with  which  he 
looks  back  on  the  common  occurrences  of  the  past  day. 

But  it  is  not  any  sHght  interest  which  it  may  receive  from  such 
peculiar  remembrances,  that  can  be  said  to  give  value  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  mind.  It  furnishes,  in  itself,  the  sublimest  of  all  specu- 
lations, because  it  is  the  philosophy  of  the  sublimest  of  all  created 
thmgs.  **  There  is  but  one  object,"  says  St.  Augustine,  "  greater 
than  the  soul,  and  that  one  is  its  Creator.^  ^^  Nihil  est  potentius 
itla  creatupa  quae  mens  dicitur  rationalis,  nihil  est  sublimlus.  Qutc- 
fttid  svpra  iUam  est  jam  Creator  est^  Whenf  we  consider  the  pow- 
ers of  his  mind,  even-  without  reference  to  the  wonders  fHnch  he 
has  produced  on  earth,  what  room  does  man  a#ord  fbr  astonish- 
ment and  admiration !  His  sensesi,  his  memory,  his  reason,  the 
past,  the  present,  the  future,  tike  whole  universe,  and,  if  the  uni- 
verse have  any  limits,  even  more  than  the  whole  universe, 
comprised  in  a  single  thought;  and,  amid  all  these  changes  of 
feelings  that  succeed  each  other,  in  rapid  and  endless  variety,  a 
permanent  and  unchangeable  duration,  compared  with  which,  the 
duration  of  external  things  is  but  Ae  existence  of  a  moment 

''  O  what  a  patrimony  tbit !  a  being 

Of  such  inherent  strength  and'  niajesty, 

Not  wt)rld»  poiMtt  cai»  rariie  it* ;  vroridtf  d«#ffoy^d 

Not  injure  ;*  which  boUs  oa  i(r  glurioii  covmey 

When  thine,  O  Nat ufe,  «iid^  !"t 

Such,  in  dignity  and  grandeur,  is  the  mind  considered,  even 
abstractedly.  But  when,  instead  of  considering  the  mind  iCseti^ 
we  look  to  the  wonders  which  it  has  peribrmed*— tire  cities,  the 
cultivated  plains,  and  all  the  varieties  of  that  splendid  seene  to 
which  the  art  of  man  has  transformed  the  desarls,  and  forests,  awl 
rocks  of  originali  nature ;  when  we  behold  hinit,  not  Mwifting  tiie 
♦  Cant  injare.  Orig. 
t  Young'i  Night  ThoogbU,  VI;  v.  635--539, 
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•perations  of  his  art  to  that  earth  to  which  he  seemed  confined, 
hat  hursting  through  the  very  elements,  that  appeared  to  encircle 
him  as  an  insurmountahle  harrier — ^traversing  the  wayes — strug- 
gling with  the  winds,  and  making  their  very  opposition  suhservi- 
ent  to  his  coarse ;  when  we  look  to  the  still  greater  transfprmar 
tions  which  he  has  wrought  in  the  tnoral  sceney  and  compare  with 
.  the  miseries  of  harharous  life,  the  tranf  oillity  and  security  of  a 
well  ordered  state ;  when  we  see,  under  the  influence  of  legisla- 
tive wisdom,  insurmountahle  multitudes  obeying,  in  opposition  to 
their  strongest  passions,  the  restraints  of  a  power  which  they 
scarcely  perceive,  and  the  crimes  of  a  single  individual  marked 
and  punished,  at  the  distance  of  half  the  earth ;  is  it  possible  for 
us  to  observe  all  these  wonders,  and  yet  not  to  feel  some  curiosity 
to  examine  the  faculties  by  which  they  have  been  wrought,  some 
interest  in  a  being  so  noble,  that  leads  us  to  speculate  on  the  fu- 
ture wonders  which  he  may  yet  perform,  and  on  the  final  destiny 
which  awaits  him?  This  interest  we  should  feel,  though  no  com- 
mon tie  connected  us  with  the  object  of  our  admiration ;  and  we 
cannot  surely  admit  that  the  object  of  our  admiration  is  less  inter- 
esting to  us,  or  less  sublime  in  nature,  because  the  faculties  which 
we  admire  are  those  which  ourselves  possess,  and  the  wonders 
such  as  we  ore  capable  of  achieving  and  surpassing. 
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LECTURE  V. 

OM  THE  NATURE  OF  PHYSICAL  INqUIRT  IN  GENERAL. 

The.  preceding  Lectures,  Gentlemen,  have,  I  trust,  sufficiently- 
convinced  you  of  the  itnportance  of  the  science  on  which  we  are 
to  enter, — if,  indeed,  many  of  the  advantages  which  we  have 
considered  were  not  of  themselves  so  obvious,  as  readily  to  have 
occulted  to  your  own  reflection,  or  at  least  to  require  less  illus- 
tration, than, — ^in  my  desire  to  interest  not  your  attention  merely, 
but  your  zealous  ardour,  in  a  science  which  appears  to  me  so  truly 
to  deserve  it, — I  have  thought  necessary  to  give  them.  We  have 
seen,  how  interesting  the  mind  is,  as  an  object  of  study,  yrom  iu 
own  itUriniic  exeelknce^  even  though  it  were  to  be  considered  in 
no  other  light,  than  as  a  mere  part  of  the  universal  system  of 
things,  necessary,  therefore,  to  be  comprehended  with  every  oth- 
er existing  substance,  in  a  sy»tem  of  general  physics.  We  have 
seen,  likewise,  in  how  many  important  respects,  the  study  of  the 
science  of  Mind  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  virtuous  sentiment, 
and  to  the  refinement  and  happiness  of  society ;  and,  above  all, 
how  essential  an  acquaintance  with  it  is,  to  the  proper  conduct  of 
our  inquiries, — ^not  merely  in  those  sciences,  the  objects  of  which 
are  kindred  or  analogous,  but  in  every  other  science,  the  various 
objects  of  which,  however  independent,  and  even  remote  from  it 
they  may  seem,  must  always  be  considered,  not  as  they  eiist  in 
themselves^  but  as  they  exist  in  relation  to  it ;  since  they  can  be 
known  to  us  only  through  the  medium  of*  the  mental  affections, 
or  feelings,  excited  by  them,  which  have  laws  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, and  analyzed  and  arranged  only  by  our  mental  faculties, 
which  have  their  own  peculiar  limits  of  extent  and  power. 

The  first  great  division  of  our  course  of  inquiry  is  purely  phys- 
iological.   It  has  for  its  object  the  mind,  considered  as  susceptible 
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of  various  states  or  affections,  and  constituting,  as  it  is  thusyarious- 
Ij  affected,  the  whole  phenomena  of  thought  and  feeling,  which, 
though  expressed  by  a  variety  of  terms,  of  functions,  or  faculties, 
are  still  but  the  one  mind  itself  existing  in  different  states.  On  re- 
tracing these  states,  which  form  the  whole  progress  of  oar  sen- 
tient, intellectual,  and  moral  li(e,  we  have  to  inquire  into  the  prop- 
erties of  the  substance,  mind,  according  to  the  same  laws  of  in- 
vestigation, by  which  we  inquire  into  the  properties  of  external 
substances, — ^not  by  assuming  principles,  from  which  the  phenom- 
ena may  be  supposed  to  flow,  but  by  observing  and  generalizing, 
till  we  arrive  at  those  few  simple  principles  or  laws,  which,  how- 
ever pompous  the  term  laws  may  seem,  as  if  it  denoted  something 
different  from  the  phenomena  themselves,  and  paramount  to  them, 
are  in  truth,  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  the  most  general 
circumstances,  in  which  the  phenomena  themselves  have  been  felt 
by  us  to  agree.  As  we  say  of  gold,  that  it  is  that  which  is  of  a 
certain  specific  weight,  yellow,  ductile,  fusible  at  a  certain  tem- 
perature, and  capable  of  certain  combinations, — ^because  all  these 
properties  have  been  observed  by  ourselves  or  others, — so  we  say 
of  the  mind,  that  it  is  that  which  perceives,  remembers,  compares, 
and  is  susceptible  of  various  emotions  or  other  feelings;  because 
of  all  these  we  have  been  conscious,  or  have  observed  them  indi- 
rectly in  others.  We  are  not  entitled  to  state  with  confidence  any 
quality,  as  a  property  of  gold,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
observed  ourselves,  or  to  have  received  on  the  faith  of  the  obser- 
vation <)f  others,  whose  authority  we  ,have  reason  to  consider  as 
indubitable ;  and  as-  little  are  we  entitled  to  assert  any  quality,  or 
general  susceptibility,  as  belonging  to  the  human  mind,  of  which 
we  have  not  been  conscious  ourselves  in  the  feelings  resulting  from 
it,  or  for  which  we  have  not  the  authority  of  the  indubitable  con- 
sciousness of  others.  The  exact  coincidence,  in  this  respect,  of 
the  physics  of  mind  and  of  matter,  it  is  important  that  you  should 
have  constantly  before  you,  that  you  may  not  be  led  to  regard  the 
comparative  indistinctness  and  vagueness  of  the  mental  phenomena 
as  a  warrant  for  greater  boldness  of  assertion,  and  looseness  of  rea- 
soning with  respect  to  them.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  such 
a  case,  still  greater  reason  to  adhere  rigidly  to  the  strict  rules  of 
philosophizmg ;  because  the  less  definite  the  phenomena  are,  the 
greater  danger  is  there  of  being  misled  in  discriminating  and  class- 
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iDg  them.  The  laws  of  inquiry,  those  general  principles  of  the 
logic  of  physics,  which  regulate  our  search  of  truth  in  all  things, 
external  and  internal,  do  not  vary  with  the  name  of  a  science,  or 
its  objects  or  instruments.  They  are  not  laws  of  one  science,  hot 
of  every  science,  whether  the  objects  of  it  he  mental  or  material, 
clear  or  obscure,  definite  or  indefinite  ;  and  they  are  thus  uniyer- 
sal,  because,  in  truth,  though  applicable  to  many  sciences^  they  are 
only  laws  of  |A<  one  inquiring  mindj  founded  on  the  weakness  of  its 
powers  of  discernment,  in  relation  to  the  complicated  phenomena 
on  which  those  powers  are  exercised.  The  sort  of  reasoning 
which  would  be  false  in  chemistry,  would  be  false  in  astronomy, 
would  be  false  in  the  physiology  of  our  corporeal  or  intellectual 
and  moral  nature,  and  in  all,  for  the  same  reason ;  because  the 
mind  is  the  inquirer  in  all  alike,  and  is  limited,  by  the  very  consti- 
tution of  its  faculties,  to  a  certain  order  of  inquiry,  which  it  must, 
in  this  case  of  supposed  erroneous  reasoning,  have  transgressed. 

On  these  general  laws  of  inquiry,  as  relating  alike  to  the  inyes- 
tigation  of  the  properties  of  matter  and  of  mind^  it  is  my  intention 
.  to  dwell,  for  some  time,  with  full  discussion  ;  for,  though  the  sub- 
ject may  be  less  pleasing,  and  may  require  more  severe  and  unre- 
mitting attention  on  your  part,  than  the  greater  number  of  the  in- 
quiries which  await  us,  it  is  still  more  important  than  any  of  these, 
because  it  is,  in  truth,  essential  to  them  all.  The  season  of  your 
life  is  not  that  which  gathers  the  harvest ;  it  is  that  which  pre- 
pares the  soil,  by  diligent  cultivation,  for  the  fruits  which  are  to 
adorn  and  enrich  it;^*or,  to  speak  without  a  metaphorfyoy  do  not 
come  here,  that  you  may  make  yourselves  acquainted,  in  a  few 
months,  with  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe, — as  if  it  were 
only  to  look  on  the  motions  of  the  planets  in  an  orrery,  or  to  learn 
a  few  names  of  substances  and  qualities, — but  that  you  may  acquire 
those  philosophical  principles^  which  in  the  course  of  a  long  and 
honourable  life,  are  to  enable  you  to  render  yourselves  more  fa- 
miliar every  day  with  the  works  of  nature,  and  with  the  sublime 
plans  of  its  beneficent  Author:— and  if  without  the  knowledge  of 
a  single  word  of  fact,  in  matter  or  in  mind,  it  were  possible  for  you 
to  carry  away  from  these  walls  a  clear  notion  of  the  objects  of  in- 
quiry, and  of  the  plan  on  which  alone  ivestigation  can  be  pursued 
with  advantage,  I  should  conceive,  that  you  had  profited  far  more, 
than  if,  with  confused  notions  of  the  objects  and  plan  of  investiga- 
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tioD,  you  carried  with  yoa  the  power  of  talking  fluently,  of  obser- 
vations, and  experiments,  and  hypotheses,  and  systems,  and  of 
using^in  their  proper  places,  all  the  hardest  words  of  science. 

I  most  remark,  however,  that  \  should  not  have  thought  it  ne- 
cessary, thus  to  direct  so  much  of  your  attention  to  the  principles 
of  scientific  inquiry  in  general,  if  I  could  have  taken  for  granted, 
that  you  had  already  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  instruction  of  my 
illustrious  colleague  in  another  Chair,  whose  Lectures  on  Natural 
Philosophy,  exemplifying  that  soundness  of  inquiry,  which  1  can 
only  recommend,  would,  in  that  case,  have  enlightened  you  more, 
as  to  the  principles  of  physical  investigation,  than  any  mere  rules, 
of  which  it  is  possible  to  point  out  to  you  the  utility  and  the  ex- 
cellence. 

All  physical  science,  whatever  may  be  the  variety  of  objects, 
mental  or  material,  to  which  it  is  directed,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  comparison  of  phenomena,  and  the  discovery  of  their  agree- 
ment  or  disagreement,  or  order  of  succession..  It  is  on  observaiionj 
therefore,  or  on  consciousness,  which  is  only  another  name  for  tn- 
UmcU  observation,  that  the  whole  of  science  is  founded ;  because 
there  can  be  no  comparison,  without  observation  of  the  phenome- 
na compared,  and  no  discovery  of  agreement  or  disagreement, 
witiiout  comparison.  So  fa^,  then,  as  man  has  observed  the  phe« 
nomena  of  matter  or  of  mind,  s^o  far,  and  no  farther,  may  he  infer, 
with  confidence,  the  properties  of  matter  and  of  mind ;  or,  in  the 
words  of  the  great  primary  aphorism  of  Lord  Bacon,  which  has 
been  so  oflen  quoted,  and  so  often  quoted  in  vain,  '^  Homo,  nature 
minister  et  interpres,  tantum  fiicit  et  intelligit,  quantum  de  natnras 
ordine  re  vel  mente  observaverit ;  nee  amplius  scit  aut  potest.''  * 

What  ia  it  that  we  truly  mean,  however,  when  we  say,  that  we 
are  about  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  properties  of  any  sub- 
stance ?  The  question  is  a  most  important  one,  and  is  far  from  be- 
ing so  simple  as  it  may  at  first  appear.  From  the  mere  misunder- 
standihg  of  the  import  of  this  question,  the  brightest  talents  of  a 
long  succession  of  ages, — talents,  which,  with  clearer  views  of  th%$ 
singU  pointy  might  have  anticipated  all  the  discoveries  of  our  own 
time,  and  introduced  us,  perhaps,  to  discoveries  still  more  brilliant 
and  astomshing,  were  wasted  in  inquiries  as  barren  as  the  frivolous 
glory  which  attended  them, — that  produced  indeed  much  conten- 
•NoT.Org.  Aph.  1. 
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tioD,  and  more  pride,  but  produced  nothing  more  ;  and,  without 
giving  any  additional  knowledge,  took  away  from  ignorance  only 
its  humility,  and  its  power  of  being  instructed. 

What  is  it  that  we  truly  have  in  view,  or  should  have  in  view, 
when  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of  a  substance  ? 

The  material  universe,  and  all  the  separate  substances  which 
compose  it,  may  be  considered  in  two  lights, — either  simply,  as 
composed  of  parts  that  co-exist,  and  are  to  our  feelings  continuous, 
so  as  to  form,  of  many  separate  and  independent  elements,  one  ap- 
parent whole  ;  or  of  parts  that  change  their  relative  positions,  con- 
stituting, by  this  change  of  place,  all  the  physical  events  of  the 
material  system  of  the  world ;  and  inquiry  may  have  reference  to 
a  substance  in  both,  or  either  of  those  points  of  view.  What  is 
this  body  ?  may  be  inquired  of  us,  when  any  particular  body  is 
pointed  out ;  and  the  answer  which  we  give  will  be  very  different 
according  to  the  particular  light  in  which  we  may  have  viewed  it, 
though  it  must  always  relate  to  it  in  one  or  other  of  these  two  as- 
pects. Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  the  body,  concerning  which 
the  question  is  put,  to  be  a  piece  of  glass;  I  select  intentionally  a 
substance  which  is  familiar  to  you  all,  and  of  which  many  of  yoa 
probably  have  sufficient  chemical  knowledge  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  composition.  It  may  be  asked  of  us,  then,  What  is  the  sub- 
stance termed  glau  ?  and  our  answer  will  vary,  as  I  have  said, 
with  the  view  which  we  take  of  it.  If  we  consider  it  merely  as  a 
continuous  wkok^  our  answer  will  be,  that  it  is  a  compound  of  alka* 
line  and  tUieeous  tnaiter — meaning  that  particles  of  alkali  and  flint  co- 
exist, and  are  apparently  continuous,  in  that  mass  of  which  we  speak. 

Such  is  one  of  the  answers  which  may  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  this  sort  of  answer  is  one  which  is  very  commonly  given 
to  such  questions.  It  is,  yeu  will  perceive,  nothing  more  than  the 
enumeration  of  the  constituent  parts  bf  the  substance,  and  consid- 
ers the  substance,  simply  as  it  exists  alone,  without  regard  to  any 
other  bodies  that  may  exist  around  it,  or  near  it,  and  withouf  any 
allusion  to  change  of  any  kind. 

This  sort  of  view,  however,  may  be  altogether  reversed ;  and, 
instead  of  thinking  of  the  parts  that  exist  together  in  the  substance, 
without  reference  to  any  changes,  of  which  it  is  either  the  agent 
or  the  subject,  we  may  think  only  of  such  changes,  without  refer- 
ence to  its  constituent  parts. 
\ 
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In  this  latter  point  of  yiew,  we  may  say,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, as  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  termed  glass,  that  it  is  a 
transparent  substance,  which,  according  to  the  general  laws  of  re- 
fraction, bends  the  light  that  passes  through  it  variously,  according 
to  the  different  density  of  the  medium  through  which  the  rays 
have  immediately  passed  before  arriving  at  it,  or  of  the  medium, 
through  which  they  are  to  pass  aAer  penetrating  it ;  that  it  is  a  sub- 
stance fusible  at  a  certain  temperature,  not  dissolved  by  the  common 
powerful  acids,  but  soluble  in  a  particular  acid  termed  the  fluoric 
acid ;  thai,  when  strongly  rubbed,  by  certain  other  substances,  it 
communicates,  for  a  time,  to  various  bodies,  the  power  of  attract- 
ing or  repelling  other  bodies ;  and  we  may  add  to  our  description, 
in  like  manner,  as  many  other  qualities  as  there  are  various  sub- 
stances which  produce  in  it  any  change,  or  are  in  any  way  chang- 
ed by  it  In  all  answers  of  this  kind,  you  will  perceive  that  re- 
gard is  uniformly  had,  not  to  the  mere  substance^  concerning  which 
the  question  is  put,  but  also  to  some  other  substance  with  which, 
in  consequence'  of  some  motion  of  one  or  other  of  the  bodies,  at 
the  time  of  the  phenomenon  of  which  we  speak,  it  has  changed  its 
relative  position ;  for,  if  all  the  objects  in  nature  remained  con- 
stantly at  rest,  it  is  very  evident  that  we  could  have  n<x  notion  of 
any  property  of  matter  whatever.  In  the  enumeration  of  the  qual- 
ities of  glass,  for  example,  when  we  speak  of  its  properties,  we 
suppose  it  to  have  changed,  io  every  case,  some  relative  position 
with  the  light  that  passes  through  it,  the  heat  that  melts  it,  the^u- 
arie  acid  that  dissolves  it,  and  the  various  bodies  that  excite  in  it, 
or  conduct  from  it,  v  electricity ;  and  all  these  bodies,  therefore,  we 
must  have  in  view,  in  our  enumeration,  as  much  as  the  glass  itself 

As  there  are  only  these  two  different  aspects  in  which  matter 
can  be  viewed,  all  physical  inquiry,  with  respect  to  matter,  mtutj 
as  I  have  said,  have  reference  to  one  of  them ;  and  if  we  think 
that  we  are  inquiring  further  concerning  it,  our  inquiry  is  truly 
without  an  object,  and  we  know«Dot  what  we  seek.  We  may  con- 
sider it,  simply  as.it  exists  in  space,  or  as  it  exists  in  time.  Any 
sulMtance,  considered  as  it  exists  in  space,  is  the  mere  name  which 
ourselves  give  to  the  co-existence  of  a  multitude  of  bodies,  simi- 
lar in  nature,  or  dissimilar,  in  apparent  continuity ;  considered 
as'it  exists  in  time,  it  is  that  which  is  affected  by  the  prior  changes 
•f  other  bodies,  or  which  itself  produces  a  change  of  some  sort  in 
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other  bodies.  As  it  exists  in  space,  therefore,  we  inquire  into  its 
composition,  or,  in  other  words,  endeavour  to  discover  what  are 
the  elementary  bodies  that  co-exist  in  the  space  which  it  occupies, 
and  that  are  all  which  we  truly  consider,  when  we  think  that  we  are 
considering  the  compound  as  one  distinct  body.  As  it  exists  in  time, 
we  inquire  into  its  susceptibilities  or  its  powers,  or,  in  other  words, 
endeavour  to  trace  all  the  series  of  prior  and  subsequent  changes, 
of  which  its  presence  forms  an  intermediate  link. 

This^  then,  is  our  meaning,  when  we  speak  of  inquiring  into 
the  nature  of  a  substance.  We  have  one,  or  both  of  two  objects 
in  view,  the  discovery  of  the  separate  bodies  that  co-exist  in  the 
substance,  .or  rather  that  constitute  the  substance,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  the  separate  bodies  themselves,  or  the  discovery  of  that 
series  of  changes,  of  which  the  presence  of  this  particular  sub- 
stance, in  some  new  relative  position  with  respect  to  other  bodies, 
forms  a  part ;  the  changes  which  other  bodies,  in  consequence  of 
this  altered  relative  position,  occasion  in«<,  with  the  changes  which 
it  occasions  in  other  bodies. 

On  these  two  different  objects  of  physical  investigation,  the  co- 
existing elements  of  bodies,  and  their  successions  of  changes,  it 
may  be  of.  advantage  to  dwell  a  little  more  fully  in  elucidation  of 
the  method  which  we  have  to  pursue  in  our  own  department  of 
physical  research ;  for,  though  it  may  perhaps  at  first  appear  to 
you,  that  to  treat  of  the  principles  of  inquiry,  in  the  physics  ofmai- 
<er,  is  to  wander  from  the  intellectual  and  moral  speculations  which 
peculiarly  concern  us ;  it  is  in  truth  only  as  they  are  illustrative  of 
inquiries  which  we  are  to  pursue  in  the  physiology  of  the  mind^ 
that  I  am  led  to  make  these  general  remarks.  The  principles  of 
philosophic  investigation  are,  as  I  have  already  said,  common  to 
all  the  sciences.  By  acquiring  more  precise  notions  of  the  objects 
of  any  one  of  them,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  acquire,  in  some  de- 
gree, more  precision  in  our  notions  of  every  other,  and  each  sci- 
ence may  thus  be  said  to  profit  indirectly  by  every  additional  light 
that  is  thrown  upon  each.  It  is  by  this  diffusive  tendency  of  its 
spirit,  almost  as  much  as  by  its  own  sublime  truths,  and  the  impor- 
tant applications  of  these  to  general  physics,  that  the  study  of  ge- 
ometry has  been  of  such  inestimable  advantage  to  science.  Those 
precise  definitions  which  insure  to  every  word  the  same  exact  sig- 
nification, in  the  mind  of  every  one  who  hears  it  pronounced,  and 
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that  lacid  progress  in  the  derelopemeat  of  truth  after  truth,  which 
gires,  even  to  ordinary  powers,  ahnost  the  same  facility  of  con^ 
prehension  with  the  highest  genius,  are  unquestionably  of  the  ut- 
most benefit  to  the  mathematical  student,  while  he  is  prosecuting 
his  particular  study,  without  any  contemplation  of  other  advanta- 
ges to  be  reaped  from  them.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  are,  at  the  same  time,  preparing  his  mind  for  excellence  in 
other  inquiries,  of  which  he  has  then  no  conception  ;  that  he  will 
ever  after  be  less  ready  to  employ,  and  be  more  quicksighted  than 
he  would  otherwise  have  been  in  detecting  vague  and  indefinite 
phraseolc^,  and  loose  and  incoherent  reasoning ;  and  that  a  gen- 
eral spirit  of  exactness  and  perspicuity  may  thus  at  length  be  dii^ 
fused  in  society,  which  will  extend  its  influence,  not  to  the  scien- 
ces merely,  but,  in  some  faint  degree,  also  to  works  of  elegant  lit- 
erature, and  even  to  the  still  lighter  graces  of  conversation  itself. 
"The  spirit  of  geometrical  inquiry,"  says  Fontenelle,  "  is  not  so 
exclusively  attached  to  geometry,  as  to  be  incapable  of  "being,  ap- 
plied to  other  branches  of  knowledge.  A  work  of  morals,  of  pol- 
itics, of  criticism,  or  even  of  eloquence,  will,  if  all  other  circum- 
stances have  been  the  same,  be  the  more  bettutiful,  for  having 
come  from  the  hand  of  a  geometrician.  The  order,  the  clearness, 
the  precision,  which,  for  a  considerable  time,  have  distinguished 
works  of  excellence  on  every  subject,  have  most  probably  had 
their  origin  in  that  mathematical  turn  of  thought,  which  is  now 
more  prevalent  than  ever,  and  which  gradually  communicates  it- 
self even  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  mathematics.  H  often  hap- 
pens that  a  single  great  man  gives  the  tone  to  the  whole  age  in 
which  he  lives;  and  we  must  not  foi^et,  that  the  individual  who 
has  the  most  legitimate  claim  to  the  glory  of  having  introduced 
and  established  a  new  art  of  reasoning,  was  an  excellent  geome*  . 
ter."  *  The  philosopher  to  whom  this  improvement  of  the  art  of 
reasoning  is  a^ribed,  is  evidently  Descartes,  whose  claim  is  cer- 
tainly much  less  legitimate  than  that  of  our  own  illustrious  coun- 
tryman ;  but  the  works  of  Bacon  were  not  very  extensively  stud^ 
led  on  the  continent,  at  the  time  at  which  Fontenelle  wrote ;  while 
especially  in  France,  the  splendid  reputation  of  the  great  geome- 
ter, who  shook,  as  much  with  his  own  wild  hypothesis,  as  with  the 
weight  of  his  reasoning,  the  almost  idolatrous  worship  of  the  God 

*  Preface  aux  Eloget— (Eavres,  torn.  ?.  p.  8. 
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of  the  Schools,  seemed  to  sweep  before  it  the  glory  of  every  oth- 
er reformer.  The  instance  of  Descartes,  however,  is  a  still  more 
happy  one  than  his  ingenious  countryman,  who  was  himself  a  Car- 
tesian, could  have  imagined  it  to  be.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to 
conceive  a  more  striking  example  of  that  diffusive  influence  of  the 
general  spirit  ofsdemific  inquiry ^  which  I  wish  to  illustrate  ;  since, 
in  this  instance,  it  survived  the  very  system  by  which  it  was  dif- 
fused; all  that  was  sceptical  in  that  mixed  system  of  scepticism 
and  dogmatism  which  constituted  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  hav- 
ing long  continued,  and  even  now  continuing,  to  operate  benefi- 
cially, when  scarcely  a  doctrine  of  his  particular  philosophy  retains 

its  hold. 

You  will  not  then,  I  trust,  take  for  granted,  that  precise  notions 
as  to  the  objects  of  inquiry,  in  any  science,  even  in  the  department 
of  external  physics,  can  be  so  absolutely  without  benefit  to  our 
plans  of  inquiry  into  mind,  which  must  be  pursued  on  the  same 
principles,  if  it  be  pursued  with  any  prospect  of  success ;  and  I 
may,  therefore,  safely  solicit  your  attention  to  a  little  farther  elu- 
cidation of  the  two  objects  which  we  have  in  view,  in  general 
physical  inquiry,  whether  it  be  relative  to  matter  or  to  mind. 

To  inquire  into  the  composition  of  a  substance,  is  to  consider 
as  one,  many  substances,  which  have  not  the  less  an  independ- 
ent existence,  because  they  are  i^  immediate  proximity  to  each 
other.  What  we  term  a  body,  however  minute,  is  a  multitude  of 
bodies,  or  to  speak  more  exactly,  an  infinite  number  of  bodies, 
which  app§ar  limited  tonis,  indeed,  but  may  perhaps  appear,  in 
their  true  character  of  infinity,  to  beings  of  a  higher  order,  who 
may  be  able  to  distinguish  as  infinite,  what  our  limited  senses  al- 
low us  to  perceive  only  as  finite.  They  are  one,  not  in  nature, 
but  in  our  thought ;  as  one  thousand  individuals,  that  in  nature 
must  always  be  one  thousand,  receive  a  sort  of  unity  that  is  rela- 
tive merely  to  our  conception,  when  ranked  by  us  as  a  single  reg- 
iment, or  as  many  regiments  become  one  by  forming  together  an 
army.  In  the  energies  of  external  matter,  the  innumerable  separ-  ! 
ate  bodies  are  thus  regarded  by  us  as  one,  when  the  space  which 
divides  them  is  not  measurable  by  our  imperfect  vision,  and  as 
distinct  or  separate,  when  the  space  can  be  measured  by  us.  The 
unity  of  the  aggregate  is  here  no  absolute  quality  of  the  mass,  but 
is  truly  relative  to  the  observer's  power  of  distinguishing  the  com- 
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ponent  parts ;  the  mass  being  one  or  many,  as  his  senses  are  less 
or  better  able  to  distinguish  these.  This  whole  globe  of  earth, 
with  its  oceans,  and  rivers,  and  moantains,  and  woods,  and  with 
all  the  separate  multitudes  of  its  animated  inhabitants,  may  seem^ 
to  some  being  of  another  species,  only  one  continuous  and  uniform 
mass;  as  the  masses,  that  seem  to  us  uniform  and  continuous,  may 
seem  a  whole  world  of  separate  and  varied  parts,  to  the  insect 
population  that  swarms  upon  its  surface.  ^^A  single  leaf  of  a  tree,'' 
to  borrow  an  obvious  illustration  from  a  French  writer,  ^^  isalittie 
world  inhabited  by  invisible  animals,  to  whose  senses  it  appears 
of  immense  extent,  who  see  in  it  moimtains  and  abysses  that  are 
almost  immeasurable,  and  who,  from  one  side  of  the  leaf  to  the 
other,  hold  as  littie  communication  with  the  opposite  animalcula, 
who  have  their  dwellings  there,  as  we  do  with  our  Antipodes.''* 

Nothing  can  appear  to  cur  eyes  more  uniform  than  a  piece  of 
glass ;  jet  we  know,  from  its  composition,  as  a  product  of  art,  that 
it  is  a  congeries  of  bodies,  which  have  no  similarity  to  each  other, 
and  which  truly  exist  separately  from  each  other,  in  the  com- 
pound, as  they  existed  separately  before  the  composition,  though 
the  lines  of  space  which  divide  them  have  now  ceased  to  be  visi- 
ble to  our  weak  organs ;  and  thoi^h,  instead  of  being  composed 
of  alkaline  and  siliceous  matter,  which  we  know  to  be  different 
in  their  qualities,  the  beautiful  transparent  substance,  considered 
by  us,  were,  as  far  as  we  know,  noiple,  in  the  chemical  sense  of 
the  term,  it  would  still  be  as  truly  an  aggregate  t>f  many  bodies, 
not  dissimilar,  indeed,  as  in  the  former  case,  but  each  similar  in 
qualities  to  the  aggregate  itself.  The  aggregate,  in  short,  is,  in 
every  case,  but  a  name  Invented  by  ourselves ;  and  what  we  term 
the  constituent  elements,  are  all  that  truly  exists.  To  inquire 
into  the  composition  of  a  body,  is,  therefore,  only  to  inquire 
what  these  sepmrate  bodies  are  which  we  have  chosen  to  consid- 
er as  one,  or  rather  which  are  ranked  by  us  us  one,  from  their 
apparent  continuity. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  point  of  the  tmUy  of  an  a^re- 
gate  mass,  as  derived  from  the  mind  of  the  observer  only,  and  not 
from  its  constituent  bodies,  which  are  truly  separate  andnndepend- 
entpf  each  other,  and  must  always  be  seperate  and  independent, 

*  Fonteoelley  Plaralit^  dea  MoDdei,  CooTdriat.  3. 
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whatever  changes  thej  may  seem  to  oadeif o,  in  the  Tarions  pro- 
cesses  of  composition  and  decompoaitton^  hecaoae  this  is  one  of  the 
most  simple,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  convincing 
examples  of  ^  tendency  of  the  mind,  which  we  shall  often  have 
occasion  to  renUtrk  in  the  coarse  of  our  inlellectnal  analyais,-^ 
the  tendency  to  ascribe  to  substances  without,  as  if  ^wUtfyy  in 
tiiem  like  permipent  physical  qualities,  the  relations  which  our- 
selves have  fomied,  by  the  mere  comparison  .of  objects  with  ob- 
jects, and  which,  in  themselves,  as  relations^  are  nothing  mere 
than  modifications  of  our  own  mind.  It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to 
believe,  that,  when  we  speak  of  a  rock,  or  a  mountain,  or,  per- 
haps, still  more,  when  we  speak  of  a  single  leaf  or  blade  of  grass 
as  one^  we  speak  of  a  plurahty  of  independent  substances,  which 
may  exist  apart,  as  they  now  exist  together,  and  which  have  no 
other  unity  than  in  our  conception.  It  is  the  same  with  every  other 
species  of  relation.  The  tallness  of  a  tree,  the  lowness  of  a  shrub 
or  weed,  as  these  relative  terms  are  used  by  us  in  oppositioo, 
do  not  express  any  real  quality  of  the  tree,  or  shrub,  or  weed,  but 
only  the  fact  that  our  mind  has  considered  them  together ;  ail 
which  they  express,  is  the  mere  comparison  that  is  in  w,  not  any 
quality  in  the  external  objects;  and  yet  we  can  acarcely  bring 
ourselves  to  think,  but  that  independently  of  this  comparison, 
there  is  some  quality,  in  the  tree,  which  corresponds  with  our  no- 
tion of  tallness,  and  some  opposite  quality  in  the  shrub  or  weed, 
which  corresponds  with  our  notion  of  shortness  or  lowness;  so 
that  the  tree  would  deserve  the  name  of  tall,  though  it  were  the  oft- 
ly  object  in  existence,  and  the  shrub  or  weed,  in  like  manner,  the 
epithet  of  lowly,  though  it  alone  existed,  without  a  single  object 
with  which  it  could  be  compared.  These  instances,  as  I  have 
said,  are  simple,  but  they  will  not  be  the  less  useful,  in  preparing 
your  minds  for  considering  the  more  important  natures  of  relation 
in  general,  that  imply,  indeed,  always  some  actual  qualities  in  the 
objects  themselves,  the  perception  of  which  leads  us  afterwards 
to  consider  them  as  related,  but  no  actual  quality  in  either  of  the 
objects  that  primarily  and  directly  oorrespondi  with  the  notion  of 
the  relation  itself^  as  there  are  qualities  of  objects  that  correspond 
directly  with  our  sensations  of  warmth  or  colour,  or  any  other  of 
the  sensations  excited  immediately  by  external  things.  The  re- 
lation is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word  tnentalj  not  merely  as  being  a 
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feifing  of  Uie  nund)  for  o«r  knowlec^  of  the  qmHties  of  external 
tlingB  18,  in  this  senBe,  equally  mental ;  Imt,  as  having  its  cause 
and  origin  directl j  in  the  reiy  nature  of  the  mmd  ittdff  which  can- 
not tegnd  a  number  of  objects,  without  forming  some  comparison, 
and  inresting  them  consequently  with  a  number  of  relations.  I 
hare  already  spoken  of  the  intellectual  medium,  through  which 
external  objects  become  known  to  us ;  and  the  metaphor  is  a  just 
one.  The  medium,  in  this  case,  as  truly  as  in  the  transmission  of 
light,  communicates  something  of  its  own  to  that  which  it  conveys; 
and  it  is  as  impossible  for  us  to  perceive  objects  long  or  often  to> 
gether,  without  that  comparison  which  instantly  invests  them  with 
certain  relations,  as  it  would  be  for  us  to  perceive  objects,  for  a 
single  moment,  free  from  the  tint  of  the  coloured  glass  through 
which  we  view  them.  ^  Omnes  perceptiones,^'  says  Lord  Bacon, 
using  a  similar  %ure,  '^  ojmnes  perceptiones,  tarn  sensus  quam  men- 
tis, sunt  ex  analogia  hominis,  nen  ex  analogia  universi;  estque  in^ 
tellectus  humanuB  instar  spteculi  inssqualis  ad  radios  rerum,  qui 
suam  naturam  nature  rerum  immiscet,  eamque  distorquet  et  in- 
fidt" 

But,  whatever  may  be  thoi^t  of  relations  in  general,  there 
can  be  no  question,  at  least,  as  to  the  nature  of  that  unity  which 
we  ascribe  to  bodies.  We  have  seen,  that  the  substance,  which, 
in  thought  we  regard  as  one,  is,  in  truth,  not  ons,  but  many  substan- 
ces, to  which  our  thought  alone  gives  unity ;  and  that  all  inquiry, 
therefore,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  a  substance,  as  it  exists  in 
space,  is  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  those  separate  bodies,  that 
oecupy^  the  space  which  we  assign  to  the  imi^lnary  aggregate. 

To  dissipate  this  imaginary  aggregate  of  our  own  creation,  and 
to  show  us  those  separate  bodies  which  occupy  its  space,  and  are 
all  that  nature  created,  is  the  great  office  of  the  analytic  art  of 
Chemuhifj  which  does  for  us  only  what  the  microscope  does,  that 
enables  us  to  see  the  small  objects  which  are  before  us  at  all  times^ 
without  our  being  able  to  distinguish  them.  When  a  chemist 
tells  us,  that  glass,  which  appears  to  us  one  uniform  substance,  is 
composed  of  different  substances,  he  tells  us,  what,  with  livelier 
perceptive  organs,  we  might  have  known,  without  a  single  exper- 
iment; since  the  siliceous  matter  and  the  alkali  were  present  to 
us  in  every  piece  of  g^ass,  as  much  before  he  told  us  of  their  pre- 
eenee,  as  after  it    The  art  of  analysis,  therefore,  has  its  origin  in 
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the  mere  imperfectioD  of  our  senses,  and  is  trnly  the  art  of  4h« 
blind,  whose  wants  it  is  always  striving  to  remedy,  and  always  dM* 
covering  sufficient  proof  of  its  inability  to  remedy  them. 

We  boast,  indeed,  of  the  chemical  discoveries  which  we  have 
made  of  late,  with  a  rapidity  of  progress  as  brilliant,  as  it  is  unex- 
ampled in  the  history  of  any  other  science  ;  and  we  boast  justly, 
because  we  have  found,  what  the  generations  of  inqmrers  that 
have  preceded  us  on  our  globe, — ^far  from  detecting, — ^had  not 
•^even  ventured  to  guess.  Without  alluding  to  the  i^ency  of  the 
Galvanic  power^ — by  which  all  nature  seems  to  be  assuming  before 
us  a  different  aspect — we  have  seen  fixed  in  the  products  of  oar 
common  fires,  and  in  the  drossy  rust  of  metals,  the  purest  part  of 
that  ethereal  fluid  which  we  breathe,  and  the  air  itself,  which  was 
so  long  considered  as  simple,  ceasing  to  be  an  element.  Yet 
whatever  unsuspected  similarities  and  diversities  of  composition 
we  may  have  been  able  to  trace  in  bodies,  all  our  discoveries 
have  not  created  a  single  new  particle  of  matter.  They  have 
only  shown  these  to  exist,  where  they  always  existed,  as  much  be- 
fore our  analysis  as  afler  it, — ^unmarked  indeed,  but  unmarked, 
only  because  our  senses  alone  were  not  capable  of  making  the 
nice  discrimination.  If  man  had  been  able  to  perceive,  with  his 
mere  organs  of  sense,  the  different  particles  that  form  t<^ether 
the  atmospheric  air — if  he  had  at  all  times  seen  the  portion  of  these 
which  unites  with  the  fuel  that  warms  him,  enter  into  this  union, 
as  distinctly  as  he  sees  the  mass  of  fuel  itself,  which  he  flings  into 
his  furnace,  he  could  not  have  thought  it  a  very  great  intellectual 
achievement,  to  state  in  words  so  common  and  familiar  a  fact^^— 
the  mere  well-known  change  of  place/ of  a  few  wellrknown  parti- 
cles ;  and  yet  this  is  what,  in  the  imperfect  state  of  his  perceptive 
organs,  he  so  proudly  terms  his  Tluory  of  Cmnbustion^  the  devel- 
opement  of  which  was  hailed .  by  a  wondering  world,  and  in  these 
circumstances  justly  hailed  by  it,  as  a  sdetUific  era.  To  beings, 
capable  of  perceiving  and  distinguishing  the  different  particles, 
that  form  by  their  aggregation,  those  small  masses,  which,  after 
the  minutest  mechanical  division  of  which  we  are  capable,  appear 
atoms  to  us,  the  pride  which  we  feel,  in  our  chemical  analyses, 
must  seem  as  ludicrous,  as  to  us  would  seem  the  pride  of  the  blind, 
if  one,  who  had  never  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  beholding  the 
sun,  were  to  boast  of  having  discovered)  by  a  nice  comparison  of 
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the  changing  temperatare  of  bodies,  that,  during  certain  hoars  of 
the  day,  there  passed  over  onr  earth  some  great  source  of  heat 
The  addition  of  one  new  sense  to  ns,  who  hare  already  the  inesti- 
mable advantages  which  Tiaion  affords,  might  probably,  in  a  few 
hours,  communicate  more  instruction^  with  respect  to  matters 
than  all  which  is  ever  to  repay  and  consummate  the  physical  ia- 
boors  of  mankind, — giving,  perhaps,  to  a  single  glance,  those  slow 
revelations  of  nature,  which,  one  by  one,  at  intervals  of  many  cenr 
turies,  are  to  immortalize  the  future  sages  of  our  race. 

^^  All  philosophy,'^  says  an  acute  foreign  writer,  ^^  is  founded 
on  these  two  things, — that  we  have»a  great  deal  of  curiosity,  and 
yerj^bad  eyes.  In  astronomy,  for  example,  if  our  eyes  were  bet- 
ter, we  should  then  see  distinctly,  whether  the  stan  really  are, 
or  are  not,  so  many  suns,  illuminating  worlds  of  their  own;  and  iff 
on  the  other  hand,  we  had  less  curiosity,  we  should  then  care  a 
veiy  little  about  this  knowledge,  which  would  come  pretty  nearly 
to  the  same  thing.  But  we  wish  to  know  more  than  we  see,  and 
there  lies  the  difficulty.  Even  if  we  saw  weU  the  little  which  we 
do  see,  this  would  at  least  be  some  small  knowledge  gained.  But 
we  observe  it  different  from  what  it  is ;  .  and  thus  it  happens,  that 
a  true  philosopher  passes  his  life,  in  not  believing  what  he  sees, 
and  in  labouring  to  guess  what  is  altogether  beyond  his  sight.  1 
cannot  help  figuring  to  myself,^'  continues  the  same  lively  writer, 
^^  that  nature  is  a  great  public  spectacle,  which  resembles  that  of 
the  opera.  From  the  place  at  which  we  sit  in  the  theatre,  we  do 
not  see  the  stage  quite  as  it  is.  The  scenes  and  machinery  are 
arranged,  so  as  to  produce  a  pleasing  eflfect  at  a  distance ;  and  the 
weights  and  pullies,  on  which  the  different  movements  depend, 
are  hid  from  us.  We  therefore  do  not  trouble  our  heads  with 
guessing,  how  this  mechanical  part  of  the  performance  is  carried 
on.  It  is  perhaps  only  some  mechanician,  concealed  amid  the 
crowd  of  the  pit,  who  racks  his  brain  about  a  flight  through  the 
air,  which  appears  to  him  extraordinary,  and  who  is  seriously  bent 
on  discovering  by  what  means  it  has  been  executed.  This  me- 
chanic, gazmg,  and  wondering,  and  tormenting  himself,  in  the  pit 
of  the  opera,  is  in  a  situation  very  like  that  of  the  philosopher  in 
the  theatre  of  the  world.  But  what  augments  the  difficulty  to  the 
philosopher,  is,  that,  in  the  machinery  which  nature  presents,  the 
cords  are  completely  concealed  from  him,:— so  completely  indeed, 
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that  the  constaiit  puzsle  has  been  to  guess,  what  that  secret  con-* 
triTanee  is,  which  produces  the  Tisible  motioiis  in  the  ftume  of  the 
vnirerse.  Let  as  imagine  all  the  sages  collected  at  an  opera, — 
the  Pythagorases,  Platos,  Aristodes,  and  all  those  great  names, 
which  now-a-days  make  so  much  noise  in  our  ears.  Let  us  sup- 
pose, that  they  see  the  flight  of  Phaeton,  as  he  is  represented 
carried  off  by  the  winds  $  that  they  cannot  perceive  the  cords 
to  which  he  is  attached ;  and  that  they  are  quite  ignorant  of 
every  thing  behind  the  scenes,  it  is  a  $€crei  vtrhie,  says  one 
of  them,  that  carries  off  Phaeton.  Phaeton,  says  another,  is 
composed  of  certain  wumberr^  which  cause  him  to  ascend.  A 
third  says,  Phaeton  has  a  certain  afftdum  for  the  top  of  the 
stage.  He  does  not  feel  at  his  ease,  when  he  is  not  there.  Phae- 
ton, says  a  fourth,  is  not  formed  to  fly ;  but  he  likes  better  to^, 
than  to  leave  the  top  of  the  stage  empty,—- and  a  hundred  other 
absurdities  of  the  kind,  that  might  have  ruined  the  reputation  of 
antiquity,  if  the  reputation  of  antiquity,  for  wisdom  could  have  been 
ruined.  At  last,  come  Descartes,  and  some  other  modems,  who 
say,  Phaeton  ascends,  because  he  is  drawn  by  cords,  and  because 
a  weight,  more  heavy  than  he,  is  descending  as  a  counterpoise. 
Accordingly,  we  now  no  longer  believe,  that  a  body  will  stir,  Un- 
less it  be  drawn  or  impelled  by  some  other  body,  or  that  it  will 
ascend,  or  descend,  unless  by  the  operation  of  some  spring  or 
counterpoise ;  and  thus  to  see  nature,  such  as  it  really  is,  is  to  see 
the  back  of  the  stage  at  the  opera.^'* 

In  this  exposition  of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  and  of 
those  strange  '^  follies  of  the  wise,''  which  have  been  gravely 
propounded  in  the  sjrstems  of  philosophers  concerning  them,  there 
is  much  truth,  as  well  as  happy  pleasantry.  As  far,  at  least,  as 
relates  to  matter,  considered  merely  as  existing  in  space, — the 
first  of  the  two  lights  in  which  it  may  be  physically  viewed, — 
there  can  be  no  question,  that  philosophy  is  nothing  more  than  an 
endeavour  to  repair,  by  art,  the  badness  of  our  eyes,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  see  what  is  actually  befii^e  us  at  every  moment  To 
be  fairly  behind  the  scenes  of  the  great  spectacle  of  nature,  how* 
ever,  is  something  more  than  this.  It  is  not  merely  to  know,  at 
any  one  moment,  that  there  are  many  objects  existing  on  the 

.  ^  *  FonteDelle,  Plurality  dei  Moodeif  CoDTenat.  1. 
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stage,  which  are  invisihle  where  the  spectators  sit,  hut  to  know- 
them  as  pieces  of  machineiy,  and  to  obsenre  them  operating  in  all 
the  wonders  of  the  drama.  It  is,  in  short,  to  have  that  second 
Tiew  of  nature,  as  existing  in  time  as  well  as  space,  to  the  consid- 
eration of  which  lam  to  proceed  in  mj  next  Lectnre. 


to 


LECTURE  VI. 

TQE  SABIE  SUBJECT  CONTWVED* 

In  mj  last  Lecture,  (jentlemen,  I  considered,  at  some  len^, 
the  nature  of  Physical  Inquiry  in  general,  and  stated  to  you,  in  par- 
ticular, the  two  lighti^  in  which  objects  may  be  physically  viewed, 
as  existing  simply  in  ipaee,  or  as  existing  in  time^ — ^the  inquiries, 
with  respect  to  the  one,  having  regard  to  the  composition  of  bod- 
ies ;  the  inquiries,  with  respect  to  the  other,  having  regard  to  the 
changes,  of  which  they  are  either  the  subjects  or  occasions,  and 
consequently  to  their  susceptibilities  or  their  powers-^their  sus- 
ceptibilities of  being  affected  by  other  substances,  their  powers  of 
affecting  other  substances.  I  use  the  word  suseeptibiliiyy  you  will 
perceive,  as,  in  this  case,  synonymous  with  what  Mr  Locke,  and 
some  other  writers,  have  denominated  pai$%ve  power^  to  avoid  the 
apparent  verbal  contradiction,  or  at  least  the  ambiguity,  which 
may  arise  from  annexing  the  term  pamve  to  a  word,  which  is 
generally  employed  to  signify,  not  the  subject  of  change,  lyit  the 
cause  or  occasion  of  change. 

Of  these  two  points  of  view,  then,  in  which  an  object  may  be 
regarded,  when  the  question  is  put.  What  is  it?  we  have  seen,  I 
hope,  sufficiently  distinctly,  the  nature  of  one.  If,  in  answering 
the  question,  we  regard  the  object  merely  as  it  exists  in  space, 
and  say,  that  it  is  a  compound  of  certain  substances,  we  mean  no- 
thing more,  than  that,  in  the  portion  of  space,  which  we  conceive 
to  be  occupied  by  this  one  imaginary  aggregate,  there  is  truly  a 
plurality  of  bodies,  which,  though  seemingly  contiguous,  have*  an 
existence,  as  separate  and  independent  of  each  other,  as  if  they 
were  at  the  most  remote  distance ;  the  one  aggregate  being  no- 
thing more  than  a  name  for  these  separate  bodies,  to  which  our- 
selves give  all  the  unity  which  they  have,  merely  by  considering 
them  as  one. 
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The  necessity  of  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  these  separate 
elementary  bodies, — which  constitutes  one  of  the  two  great  de- 
partments of  physical  inyestigation, — ^we  found  to  arise  from  the 
imperfection  of  our  senses,  that  are  not  sufficiently  acute  to  dis- 
cover, of  themselves,  the  component  parts  of  the  masses,  which 
nature  everywhere  presents  to  us.  We  are*thus  obliged  to  form 
to  ourselves  an  art  of  analysis^  merely  that  we  may  perceive  what 
is  constantly  before  our  eyes,  in  the  same  manner,  as  we  are 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  contrivances  of  the  optician,  to 
perceive  stars  and  planets,  that  are  incessantly  shedding  on  us 
their  light 

There  is,  indeed,  something  truly  worthy  of  our  astonishment, 
in  the  sort  of  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  matter,  which,  with 
our  very  imperfect  senses,  we  are  still  able  to  attain.  What  we 
conceive  ourselves  to  know  is  an  aggregate  of  many  bodies,  of 
each  of  which,  individually,  we  may  be  said,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  term,  to  .be  absolutely  ignorant ;  and  yet  the  aggregate, 
which  we  know,  has  no  i*eal  existence,  but  as  that  very  multitude 
of  bodies,  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  When  water  was  regarded 
as  a  nmple  itibitance^  eveiy  one  who  looked  upon  a  lake  or  river, 
conceived  that  he  knew  as  well  what  the  liquid  was  which  flowed 
in  it,  as  the  chemist,  who  now  considers  it  as  compound ;  and  the 
chemist,  who  has  learned  to  regard  it  as  compound,  is  perhaps  as 
ignorant  of  the  tpue  nature  of  the  separate  bodies  that  exist  in  it, 
as  those  who  formerly  regarded  it  as  simple ;  since  one  additional 
discovery  may  prove  the  very  elemehts^  which  he  now  regards  as 
the  ultimate  constituents  of  water,  to  be  truly  compounded  of 
other  elements,  stOl  more  minute,  and  now  altogether  unknown  to 
him. 

That  our  only  knowledge  of  matter  should  be  of  a  multitude 
of  bodies,  of  the  nature  of  each  of  which,  individually,  we  are  in 
absolute  ignorance,  may  seem,'  at  first  sight,  to  justify  many  of  the 
most  extravagant  doubts  of  the  sceptic :  and  yet  there  is  really  no 
ground  for  sugh  scepticism,  since,  though  the  coexisting  bodies  be 
ieparately  unknown,  the  effect,  which  they  produce  when  coexist- 
ing in  the  circumstances  observed  by  us,  is  not  the  less  certain  and 
definite  ;  and  it  is  this  joint  effect  of  the  whole,  thus  .certain  and 
definite,  which  ia  the  true  object  of  our  knowledge  ;  not  the  un- 
certain effect,  which  the  minuter  elements  might  produce,  if  they 
11 
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existed  alone.  The  same  aggregates,  whatever  tlieir  elementary 
nature  may  he,  operate  on  our  senses,  aa  often  as  ibey  reciur,  m 
the  same  manner ;  the  miknown  eleoients  which  comtilute  an  oak, 
or  a  tower,  or  the  ivy  that  clings  around  it,  exciting  in  the  mind 
those  particular  sensations,  to  the  external  causes  of  which  we 
continue  to  give  the  name  of  oak  or  Um^  or  ivy  ;  and  excitii^ 
these,  as  precisely  and  uniformly,  as  if  we  were  acquainted  with 
each  minute  element  of  the  objects  without  Our  knowledge  of 
nature  must  in  this  way,  indeed,  be  confined  to  the  mixtd  effecu  of 
the  masses  whkh  it  exhibits ;  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  less 
valuable,  nor  less  sure  ;  for  to  the  certainty  of  this  limited  knowl- 
edge all  which  is  necessary  is  uniformity  of  the  mixed  effects, 
whatever  their  unknown  coexisting  causes  may  be.  it  is  with 
f¥ia9S99  only,  not  with  eUtnmta  that  we  are  concerned,  in  all  the  im- 
portant purposes  of  life  ;  and  the  provident  wisdom  of  the  Author 
of  Nature,  therefore,'  has  in  this  as  in  every  other  case,  adapted 
our  powers  to  our  necessities, — giving  to  all  mankind  the  knowl- 
edge, that  is  requisite  for  the  purposes  which  all  maakiod  must 
equally  have  in  view,  and  leaving  to  a  few  philosophic  inquireis, 
the  curiosity  of  discovering  what  the  substances  around  us  tnil()p 
are  in  their  elerauentary  state,  and  the  means  of  making  contin- 
ual progress,  in  this  never-ending  analysis. 

Such  then  is  the  nature  of  one  of  the  views,  in  which  physical 
inquiry  may  be  directed,  to  the  discovery  of  eleiaents,  that  are  ex- 
isting together,  at  the  same  moment.  But  is  not  thi^  specie  of 
inquiry,  it  may  be  asked,  peculiar  to  moKflr,  or  may  it  also  be  ex- 
tended to  mifkd  ?  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  if  matter  always 
have  extension,  and  therefore  necessarily  be  composed  of  parts, 
an  inquiry  into  its  composition  may  form  an  important  part  of  physi- 
cal investigation ;  but  this  sort  of  inquiry  will  seem  to  you  altogeth- 
er inadmissible  in  the  phUosopky  o/mind^  since  the  mind  is  not 
composed  of  parts  that  coexist,  but  i&  simple  and  indivisible.  l£y 
indeed,  the  term  compositioa,  in  this  application  of  it,  be  under- 
stood strictly  in  the  same  sense  as  when  applied  to  matter,  it  is 
very  evident,  that  there  can  be  no  inquiry  into  the  composition  of 
thooghts  and  feelings,  since  every  thought  and  feeling  is  as  ^m- 
{4e  and  indivisible  as  the  mind  itself;  being,  in  truth,  nothing* 
more  than  the  mind  itself  existing  at  a  certain  moment  in  a  certain 
atate ;  and  yet,  in  consequence  of  some  very  wonderful  laws^  which 
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r^^late  the  successions  of  our  meotal  phenomena,  the  science  of 
mind  is,  in  all  its  most  important  respects,  a  science  of  analysis,  or 
at  least  a  science  which  exhibits  to  our  contemplation  the  same  re- 
sults as  if  it  were  strictlj  analytical;  and  we  inquire  into  the  sepa- 
jrate  ideas  or  other  feelings,  involved  in  one  complex  thought  or  emo- 
tion, very  nearly  as  we  inquire  into  the  corpuscular  elements,  that 
coexist  in  one  seemingly  continuous  mass.  The  nature  of  this 
Tery  wonderful  application  of  analysis,  or  at  least  of  a  process 
which  is  virtually  the  same  as  analysis,  to  a  substance,  that  is  nec- 
essarily at  all  times  simple  and  indivisible'  will,  however,  be  better 
vnderstood  by  you,  after  we  have  turned  our  attention  to  the  oth- 
er general  diviston  of  physical  inquiry,  which  is  still  to  be  consid- 
ered by  us.  1  need  not  1  hope,  repeat,  after  the  remarks  which 
I  made  in  my  last  Lecture,  that,  in  leading  your  thoughts,  for  so 
long  a  time,  to  the  subject  of  general  science,  I  have  had  constantly 
in  view  its  application  to  the  phenomena  of  our  own  department  of 
it,  and  that  we  are  truly  learning  to  studj^itttul  with  accuracy, 
when  we  are  learning  what  it  is,  which  is  to  be  studied  in  the 
great  system  of  thii^;*.  There  can  be  no  question  at  least,  that 
he  who  has  erroneous  notions  of  the  objects  of  physical  investiga- 
tion in  the  material  universe,  will  be  very  likely  also  to  err,  or 
rather  cannot  fail  to  err,  in  his  notions  of  the  objects  of  physical 
investigation,  as  it  relates  to  mind. 

I  proceed,  then,  to  consider,  what  it  is  which  we  tn^ly  have  in 
▼lew,  when  we  direct  our  inquiry,  not  to  the  mere  composition  of 
objects  existing  continuously  in  space,  but  to  the  succession  of 
changes  which  they  exhibit  in  ftme, — to  their  susceptibility  of  be* 
ing  afiected  by  other  substances,  or  their  power  of  affecting  other 
substances.  The  inquiry,  as  you  must  perceive,  involves  the  con* 
flideration  of  some  words  about  which  a  peculiar  mystery  has  been 
very  generally  supposed  to  hang — couMUton,  pomer^  eonnmon  of 
events.  But  we  shall  perhaps  find  that  what  is  supposed  so  pe- 
culiarly mysterious  in  them,  is  not  in  the  very  simple  notions 
themselves,  but  in  the  misconceptions  of  those  who  have  treated 
of  them. 

It  is  not  in  this  case,  as  in  the  former  department  oi  physical 
investigation,  the  mere  imperfection  of  our  senses,  that  produces 
the  necessity  of  inquiry.  Matter,  as  existing  in  space,  is  wholly 
before  us,  and  all  which  Is  tkecessary  for  perfect  knowledge  of  it, 
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in  this  r^pect,  is  greater  delicacy  of  our  perceptive  organs,  that 
we  may  distinguish  every  element  of  the  seemingly  continuous 
mass.  To  know  the  mere  componium  of  a  substance,  is  to  know 
only  what  is  actually  present  at  the  very  moment,  which  we  may 
imagine  senses  of  the  highest  perfection  to  be  capable  of  instantly 
perceiving-;  bnt  to  know  all  the  tuscepHbUitiu  and  powers  of  a 
substance,  the  various  modes  in  which  it  may  affect  or  be  affected 
by  every  other,  is  to  know  it^  not  merely  as  it  exists  before  us  in 
the  particular  circumstances  of  any  one  moment,  but  as  h  nUglU 
have  existed,  or  may  exis\,  in  all  possible  circumstances  of  combi- 
nation,— ^which  our  senses,  that  are  necessarily  confined  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  moment,  never  could  teach  us,  even 
though  they  were  able  to  distinguish  every  atom  of  the  minutest 
tnass. 

If,  indeed,  there  were  any  thing,  in  the  mere  appearance  of  a 
body,  which  could  enable  us  to  predict  the  changes  that  would 
take  place  in  it,  whei%Jbrought  into  every  possible  variety  of  situ- 
ation, with  respect  to  other  bodies,  or  the  changes  which  it  would 
then  produce  in  those  other  bodies,  the  two  views,  into  which  1 
have  divided  physical  inquiry,  would  coincide  exactly,;  so  that  to 
know  the  continuw$  eUmentM  of  any  substance,  would  be  to  know, 
at  the  same  time,  its  autceptMlitiet  -and  powers.  But  there  is  no- 
thing, in  the  mere  sensible  qualities  of  bodies,  considered  sepa- 
rately, that  can  give  us  even  the  slightest  intimation  of  the 
changes,  which,  in  new  circumstances  of  tititon,  they  might  re- 
ciprocally suffer  or  produce.  Who  could  infer,  from  the  sun- 
ilar  appearance  of  a  lump  of  sugar  and  a  lump  of  calcareous 
spar,  that  the  one  would  be  soluble  in  water,  and  the  other 
remain  unmelted ;  or,  from  the  different  aspect  of  gunpowder 
and  snow,  that  a  spark  would  be  extinguished,  if  it  fell  upon  the 
one,  and,  if  it  fell  upon  the  other,  would  excite  an  explosion  that 
would  be  almost  irresistable  ?  But  for  experience,  we  should  be 
altogether  incapable  of  predicting  any  such  effects,  from  either  of 
the  objects  compared ;  or,  if  we  did  know,  that  the  peculiar  sus- 
ceptibility belonged  to  one  of  the  two,  and  not  the  other,  we 
might  as  readily  suppose,  that  calcareous  spar  would  melt  in  wa- 
ter as  sugar,  and  as  readily,  that  snow  as  ihsii  gunpowder  would  de- 
tonate, by  the  contact  of  a  spark.  It  is  experience  alone,  which 
teaches  us  that  these  effects  ever  take  place,  and  that  they  take 
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place,  not  in  all  subetancea,  but  only  in  some  particular  sub- 
stances. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  supposed  by  many  in^^enious  philosophers, 
that,  if  we  were  acquainted  with  what  they  term  the  tiUimole  Hruc* 
ture  of  bodies,  we  should  then  see,  not  merely  wfuit  corpuscular 
changes  take  place  in  them,  but  why  these  changes  take  place 
in  them;  and  should  thus  be  able  to  predict,  before  expe- 
rience, the  effects  which  they  would  reciprocally  produce.  ^^  I 
doubt  not,^^  says  Locke,  ^^  but  if  we  could  discover  the  fig- 
ure, size,  texture,  and  motion  of  the  minute  constituent  parts 
of  any  two  bodies,  we  should  know  without  trial  several  of  their 
operations  one  upon  another,  as  we  do  now  the  properties  of  a 
square  or  a  triangle.  Did  we  know  the  mechanical  affections  of 
the  particles  of  rhubarb,  hemlock,  opium,  and  a  man ;  as  a  watch- 
maker does  those  of  a  watch,  wherebji  it  perfonns  its  operations, 
and  of  a  file,  which  by  rubbing  on  them  will  alter  the  figure  of 
any  of  the  wheels ;  we  should  be  able  to  tell  before-hand,  that 
rhubarb  will  purge,  hemlock  kill,  and  opium  make  a  man  sleep ; 
as  well  as  a  watch*maker  can,  that  a  little  piece  of  paper  laid  on 
the  balance  will  keep  the  watch  from  going,  till  it  b^  removed ; 
or  that,  some  small  part  of  it  being  rubbed  by  a  file,  the  machine 
would  quite  lose  its  motion,  and  the  watch  go  no  more.  The  dis- 
solving of  silver  in  aquafortis,  and  gold  in  aqua  regia,  and  not  vice 
versa,  would  be  then  perhaps  no  more  difficult  to  know,  than  it  is 
to  a  smith  to  understand  why  the  turning  of  one  key  will  open  a 
lock,  and  not  the  turning  of  another.  But  while  we  are  destitute 
of  senses  acute  enough  to  discover  the  minute  particles  of  bodies, 
and  to  f^ye  us  ideas  of  the  mechanical  affections,- we  must  be  con- 
tent to  be  ignorant  of  their  properties  and  ways  of  operation ;  nor 
can  we  be  assured  about  them  any  farther,  than  some  kw  trials 
we  make  are  able  to  reach.  But  whether  they  will  succeed  again 
another  time,  we  cannot  be  certain.  ThiB  hinders  our  certain 
knowledge  of  universal  truths  concerning  natural  bodies:  and  our 
reason  carries  us  herein  very  little  beyond  particular  matter  of  fact. 

^  And  therefore  I  am  apt  to  doubt,  that  how  far  soever  human 
industry  may  advance  useful  and  experimental  philosophy  in  phys- 
ical things,  scientifical  will  still  be  out  of  our  reach ;  because  we 
want  perfect  and  adequate  ideas  of  those  very  bodies  which  are 
nearest  to  us,  and  most  under  our  command.    Those  which  we 
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have  ranked  into  classes  under  names^  and  we  think  ourselret 
best  acquainted  with,  we  have  but  very  imperfect  and  incomplete 
ideas  of.  Distinct  ideas  of  the  several  sorts  of  bodies  that  fall  un- 
der the  examination  of  bur  senses  perhaps  we  may  have;,  but  ad- 
equate ideas,  I  suspect,  we  have  not  of  any  one  among  them* 
And  though  the  former  of  these  will  serve  us  for  common  use  and 
discourse,  yet  while  we  want  the  latter,  we  are  not  capable  of 
)K:ientifical  knowledge ;  nor  shall  ever  be  able  to  discover  general, 
instructive,  unquestionable  truths  concerning  them.  Certainty  and 
demonstration  are  things  we  must  not,  in  these  matters,  pretend 
to.  By  the  colour,  figure,  taste,  and  smell,  and  other  sensible 
qualities,  we  have  as  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  sage  and  hemlock, 
as  we  have  of  a  circle  and  a  triangle ;  but  having  no  ideas  of  the 
particular  primary  qualities  of  the  minute  parts  of  either  of  these 
plants,  nor  of  other  bodies  which  we  would  apply  them  to,  we 
cannot  tell  what  effects  they  will  produce ;  nor  when  we  see  those 
effects,  can  we  so  much  as  guess,  much  less  know,  their  manner  of 
production.  Thus  having  no  ideas  of  the  particular  mechanical 
affections  of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies  that  are  within  our  view 
and  reach,  we  are  ignorant  of  their  constitutionB,  powers,  and  op» 
erations  :  and  of  bodies  more  remote  we  are  yet  more  ignorant^ 
not  knowing  so  much  as  their  very  outward  shapes,  or  the  sensi- 
ble and  grosser  parts  of  their  constitutions.'^* 

The  fallacy  of  the  reasoning  of  thiB  very  eminent  philosopher 
consists  partly,  in  the  present  case,  in  a  sort  of  peKfio  pnnetptt,  or, 
at  least,  a  false  assumption  that  is  involved  in  the  very  phrase  wm* 
chanical  affections^  and  in  all  the  mechanical  illustrations  adduced. 
If  rhubarb  purge,  and  hemlock  kill,  by  qualities  that  can  be  said 
to  be  mechanical,  and  if  these  qualites  be  pekhanent,  there  can  be 
no  question,  that  to  know  accurately  the  mechanical  qualkies  of 
these  substances,  in  relation  to  the  human  body,  would  be  to  know, 
that  rhubarb  tnuit  purge,  and  hemlock  kill,  as  much  as  to  know 
the  mechanism  of  a  watch  would  be  to  know,  that  the  watch  mmi 
stop,  if  a  small  part  of  it  were  rubbed  by  a  file.  But  the  inquiry 
is  still  left,  whether  it  be  thus,  by  the  mere  principles  of  mechan- 
ical action,  that  rhubarb  and  hemlock  produce  their  peculiar  ef- 
fects on  the  animal  system,  and  that  silver  is  dissolved  in  aqua  fortis, 
and  gold  in  aqua  regia ;  and,  if  there  be  no  reason  whatever  to 

*  Etsaj  coDcerDiDgf  Homan  Understanding,  book  it.  c.  3.  tec.  S5|  36. 
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suppose  ibid)  we  must  then  surely  admit  tittt  the  prophecy  would 
still  be  beyond  oiir  power,  though  we  were  acquainted  with  '^  the 
figure^  size,  texture,  and  moticm,  of  the  minute  constituent  parts" 
of  the  different  bodies.  In  the  same  manner,  as,-  in  the  mechanical 
division  of  a  substance,  we  must  still  come  to  other  substances  ca* 
pable  of  further  diviaion,  so,  though  we  could  reduce  all  the  chan- 
ges that  appear  to  be  wrought  in  the  great  masses  around  us,  to 
the  changes  wrought  in  their  minute  parts,  we  must  still  come  to 
certain  ultimate  changes  as  inexplicable  as  those  which  we  see 
at  present.  It  is  as  difficnlt  to  predict,  without  experience,  the 
motion  of  one  atom  to  or  from  another  atom,  as  the  motion  of  one 
mass  of  atoms  to  or  from  another  mass  of  atoms.  That  the  globe 
of  the  earth  should  tend  towards  the  sun,  which  is  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  it,  and  should  thus  be  every  moment  arrested  with- 
in that  orbit,  from  which,  if  there  were  no  such  deflecting  force, 
it  would  eveiy  moment  have  a  tendency  to  escape  by  flyii^  off  in 
a  straight  line,  is,  indeed,  most  wonderful.  But  precisely  the 
same  laws  which  operate  on  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth,  ope- 
rate on  every  particle  of  which  the  earth  is  composed, — since  the 
earth  itself  is  only  these  separate  particles  under  another  name ; 
and  if  it  be  wonderful  that  all  of  these  should  have  a  tendency 
to  approach  the  sun,  it  must  be  equally  wonderful,  that  each  mi- 
nute constituent  particle  should  tend  individually,  though,  to  use 
Mr  Locke's  words,  we  were  accurately  acquainted  with  the  ^^  fig- 
ure^  aise,  texture,  and  motion  of  each."  The  same  original  mys- 
tery of  gnivitatioB,  then,  would  remm,  though  our  senses  enabled 
us  to  discover  every  gravitating  particle  in  the  Intimate  struc- 
ture of  the  gravitsting  mass.  By  knowing  the  intimate  struc- 
ture of  bodies,  we  should  indeed,  know  what  were  their  elements 
mntually  affected,  but  not  oAy  these  elements  were  mutually  af- 
fected, or  were  affected  in  one  way  rather  than  in  anoiher. 

The  chief  error  of  Mr  Locke,  in  this  respect,  evidently  con- 
sisted, as  I  have  said,  in  his  assumption  of  the  very  thing  to  be 
proved,  by  taking  for  granted,  that  all  the  changes  of  bodies  are 
the  effects  of  their  hnmediate  contact  and  impulse,  and  of  a  kind,. 
therefore,  which  may  be  termed  strictly  mechanical, — en  assump- 
tion, indeed,  which  harmonized  with  the  mathemetical  chenodstry 
and  medicine  of  the  age  in  which  he  hved,  but  of  the  justness  of* 
which  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  in  the  general  phenom*- 
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ena,  chemical  and  neirous,  of  which  he  speaks.  If,  instead  of  con- 
fining his  attention  to  the  action  of  bodies  in  apparent  contact,  he 
had  turned  his  thought  to  the  great  distant  agencies  of  nature  in 
the  motions  of  the  planetary  world,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  he  should  not  have  discovered  his  mistake.  In  another 
of  his  works,  his  EUmeiUs  ofNaiural  Philoiophyj  he  has  stated  very 
justly,  as  a  consequence  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  that  if  the  earth 
were  the  sole  body  in  the  universe,  and  at  rest,  and  the  moon 
were  suddenly  created  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eurth  as  at 
present,  the  earth  and  the  moon  would  instantly  begin  to  move 
towards  one  another  in  a  straight  line.  What  knowledge  of  the 
^^  %ure,  size,  and  texture,"  of  the  particles  of  the  earth  could  have 
enabled  its  human  inhabitants  to  predict  this  instant  change  ?  ^and 
if  the  particles  of  gold  and  aqua  regia,  and  of  hemlock,  rhubarb, 
and  opium,  which,  together  with  all  the  other  particles  of  our 
globe,  would  in  the  case  supposed,  instantly  begin  to  move  towards 
the  moon,— can  thus  attract  and  be  attracted,  in  gravitation,  with 
tendencies  that  are  independent  of  every  mechanical  affection, 
Ivhat  authority  can  there  be  for  supposing,  that  the  chemical  and 
vital  agencies  of  the  same  particles  must  be  mechanical,  or  that 
the  one  set  of  changes  could  have  been  predicted  a  priori^  if  the 
other  was  confessedly  beyond  the  power  of  philosophic  divina- 
tion? 

But. even  with  regard  to  the  mechanical  affections  of  matter 
themselves,  though  all  the  changes  which  take  place  in  nature 
were  truly  reducible  to  them,  we  should  still  have  ultimately  the 
same  difficulty  in  attempting  to  predict,  without  experience,  the 
changes  that  would  ensue  from  them.  The  mechanical  properties 
are  indeed  the  most  familiar  to  our  thought,  because  they  are 
those  which  we  are  constantly  witnessing  in  the  great  displays  of 
human  power  that  are  most  striking  to  our  senses.  The  house,  the 
bridge,  the  carriage,  the  vessel,  every  implement  which  we  use,  and 
the  whole  wide  surface  of  the  cultivated  earth,  present  to  us,  as  it 
were,  one  universal  trophy  of  the  victories  of  the  great  mechanist, 
man.  We  cannot  look  back  to  the  time  when  we  were  ignorant  of 
the  mechanical  properties  of  matter ;  but  still  there  was  a  time 
when  they  first  became  known  to  us,  and  became  known  by  e:iperi- 
ence  of  the  motions  that  resulted  from  them.  What  can  be  simpler 
than  the  phenomena  of  impulse  ?    That  a  ball  in  motion,  when  it 
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meets  another  at  rest,  should  force  this  to  quit  its  place,  appears  . 
DOW  to  he  something  which  it  required  no  skill  or  experience  to 
predict ;  and  jet,  though  our  faculties  were,  in  every  respect,  as 
vigorous  as  now, — if  we  could  imagine  this  most  common  of  all 
phenomena  to  he  wholly  unknown  to  us, — what  reason  should 
we  he  able  to  discover  in  the  circumstances  that  immediately  pre- 
cede the  shock,  for  inferring  the  effect  that  truly  results,  rather 
than  any  other  effect  whatever?  Were  the  laws  of  motion  pre- 
viously unknown,  it  would  be  in  itself  as  presumable,  that  the  mov- 
ing ball  should  simply  stop  when  it  reached  the  other,  or  that  it 
should  merely  rebound  from  it,  as  that  the  quiescent  ball  should 
be  forced  by  it  to  quit  its  state  of  rest,  and  move  forward  in  the 
same  direction.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the  effect  is  different,  but 
it  is  because  ^e  have  witnessed  it  that  we  know  it ;  not  because 
the  laws  of  motion,  or  any  of  the  mechanical  affections  of  matter 
whatever  are  qualities  that  might  be  inferred  independently  of  ob- 
servation. 

Experience,  then,  is  necessary  in  every  case,  for  discovering 
the  mutual  tendencies  of  the  tlemetUs  of  bodies,  as  much  as  for  de- 
termining the  reciprocal  affections  of  the  fnaues.  But  experience 
teaches  u&  the  past  only,  not  the  future,  and  the  object  of  physical 
inquiry  is,  not  the  mere  solitary  fact  of  a  change  which  has  taken 
place,but  the  similar  changes  which  will  continually  take  place  as  of- 
ten as  the  objects  are  again  in  the  same  circumstances, — not  the  phe^ 
nomena  only,  but  the  powert  by  which  the  phenomena  are  produced. 

Why  is  it,  then,  we  believe  that  continual  similarity  of  the  fu- 
ture to  the  past,  which  constitutes,  or  at  least  is  implied,  in  our 
notion  of  power?  A  stone  tends  to  the  earth, — a  stone  will  always 
tend  to  the  earth, — ^are  not  the  same  proposition ;  nor  can  the  first 
be  said  to  involve  the  second.  It  is  not  to  experience,  then,  alone 
that  we  must  have  recourse  for  the  origin  of  the  belief,  but  to  some 
other  principle,  which  converts  the  simple  facts  of  experience  into 
a  general  expectation,  or  confidence,  that  is  afterwards  to  be  phys- 
ically the  guide  of  all  our  plans  and  actions. 

This  principle,  since  it  cannot  be  derived  from  experience  it- 
self, which  relates  only  to  the  past,  must  be  an  original  principle 
of  our  nature.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  very  constitution  of  the 
mind  from  which  the  expectation  arises, — a  tendency  that,  in  eve- 
ry thing  which  it  adds  to  the  mere  facts  of  experience,  may  truly 
12 
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be  termed  instinetive  ;  for  though  that  term  in  commoDly  supposedl 
to  imply  something  peculiarly  mysterious,  there  is  no  more  real 
mystery  in  it  than  in  any  of  the  simplest  suocessions  iff  thou^t, 
which  are  all,  in  like  manner,  the  results  of  natural  tendency  of 
the  mind  to  exist  in  certain  states,  after  existmg  in  certain  other 
states.    The  belief  is,  a  state  or  feeling  of  the  mind  as  easily  con- 
ceivable as  any  other  state  of  it, — a  new  feeling,  arising  in  cei^ 
tain  circumstances  as  uniformly  as  in  certain  other  circumstances. 
There  arise  other  states  or  feelings  of  the  mind,  which  we 
never  consider  as  mysterious ;  those,  for  example,  which  we  term 
the  sensations  of  sweetness  or  of  sound.  '  To  have  our  nerves 
of  taste  or  hearing  affected  in  a  certain  manner,  is  not,  indeed, 
to  taste  or  to  hear,  but  it  is  immediately  .afterwards  to  have 
those  particular  sensations  ;  and  this  merely  because  the  mind  was 
originally  so  constituted,  as  to  exist  directly  in  the  one  state  after 
existing  in  the  other.     To  observe,  in  like  manner,  a  series  of  an* 
tecedeiits  and  consequents,  is  not,  in  the  very  feeling  of  thef  mo- 
ment, to  believe  in  the  future  similarity,  but,  in  consequence  of  a 
similar  original  tendency,  it  is  immediately  afterwards  to  believe, 
that  the  «aiti«  antecedents  will  invariably  be  followed  by  the  same 
eoruequents.    That  this  belief  of  the  future  is  a  state  of  mind  very 
different  from  the  mere  perception  or  memory  of  the  past,  from 
which  it  flows;  is  indeed  true ;  but  what  resemblance  has  sweet- 
ness, as  a  sensation  of  the  mind,  to  the  solution  of  a  few  particles 
of  sugar  on  the  tongue, — or  the  harmonies  of  music,  to  the  vibra* 
tion  of  particles  of  air?  All  which  we  know,  in  both  cases,  is,  that 
these  successions  regularly  take  place ;  and  in  the  regular  succesr 
sions  of  nature,  which  could  not,  in  one  instance  more  than  ia 
another,  have  been  predicted  without  experience,  nothing  is  mys- 
terious, or  every  thing  is  mysterious.    It  is  wonderful,  indeed, — 
for  what  is  not  wonderful  ? — ^that  any  belief  should  arise  as  to  a^ii^ 
tare  which  as  yet  has  no  existence ;  and  which,  therefore,  cannot, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  be  an  object  of  our  knowledge. 
But,  when  we  consider  Who  it  was  who  formed,  us,  it  would,  in 
truth,  have  been  more  wonderful,  if  the  mind  had  been  so  differ- 
ently constituted  that  the  belief  had  not  arisen ;    because,  in  that 
case,  the   phenomena  of  nature,  however  regularly  arranged, 
would  have  been  arranged  in  vain,  and  that  Almighty  Being,  who, 
by  enabling  us  to  foresee  the  physical  events  that  are  to  arise, 
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haB  enabled  qb  to  provide  for  them,  would  hare  left  the  crea- 
tures, fmr  wlioin  he  has  beea  so  boanteoosly  provident,  to  perish, 
^orant  and  irresolute,  amid  elements  that  seemed  waiting  to 
obey  them, — and  victims  of  confusion,  in  the  very  midst  of  all 
the  harmonies  of  the  universe. 

Mr  Hume,  indeed,  has  attempted  to  show,  that  the  belief  of 
the  similarfty  of  future  sequences  of  events  is  reducible  to  the  in- 
f  oence  of  custom,  without  the  necessity  of  any  intuitive  expecta- 
tion ;  but  he  has  completely  failed  in  the  reasoning  with  which  he 
has  endeavoured  to  support  this  opinion.  Custom  may  account  for 
the  mere  si^gestion  of  one  object  by  another,  as  a  part  of  a  train 
of  images,  but  not  for  that  belief  of  future  realities,  which  is  a 
very  different  state  of  mind,  and  which,  perhaps,  does  not  follow 
every  such  suggestion,  however  frequent  and  habitual.  The  phe- 
nomenon A,  a  stone  has  a  thousand  times  fallen  to  the  earth ;  the 
phenomenon  B,  a  stone  will  always,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
fall  to  the  e«rth ;  are  propositions  that  diifer  as  much  as  the  pro- 
positions, A,  a  stone  has  once  fallen  to  the  earth ;  B,  a  stone  will 
always  fall  to  the  earth.  At  whatever  link  of  the  chain  we  be- 
gin, we  must  siitt  meet  with  the  same  difficulty — the  conversion 
of  the  past  into  the  fujture.  If  it  be  absurd  to  make  this  conver- 
lioB  at  one  stage^f  inquiry,  it  is  just  as  absurd  to  make  it  at  any 
other  stage ;  and,  as  far  as  our  memory  extends,  there  never  was 
a  time  at  which  we  did  not  make  the  instant  conversion, — ^no  peri- 
od, however  early,  at  which  we  were  capable  of  knowing  that  a 
stone  had  fallen,  and  yet  believed  that,  in  exactly  the  same  cir- 
cumstancee^  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  fall 
again.  But  on  this  particular  error  of  Mr  Hume,  the  very  narrow 
outline,  within  which  the  present  sketch  is  necessarily  bounded, 
will  not  permit  me  to  enlarge.  I  have  examined  it,  at  considerable 
lei^th,  in  the  third  edition  of  th^  ki^ry  which  I  have  published 
on  the  Relation  of  Cawe  and  Effect 

It  is  more  immediately  our  present  purpose  to  consider,  What 
it  truly  is  which  is  the  object  of  inquiry,  when  we  examine  the 
physical  successions  of  events,  in  whatever  manner  the  belief  of 
their  similarity  of  sequence  may  have  arisen?  Is  it  the  mere  se* 
ries  of  regular  antecedents  and  consequents  themselves  ?  or.  Is  it 
any  thing  more  mysterious,  which  must  be  supposed  to  intervene- 
and  connect  theili'by  some  invisible  bondage  ? 
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We  see,  in  nature,  one  event  followed  by  another.  The  fall 
of  a  spark  on  gunpowder,  for  example,  followed  by  the  deflagra- 
tion of  the  gunpowder ;  and,  by  a  peculiar  tendency  of  our  con- 
stitution, which  we  mu«t  take  for  granted,  whatever  be  our  theo- 
ry of  power,  we  believe,  that  as  long  as  all  the  circumstances  con- 
tinue the  same,  the  sequence  of  events  will  continue  the  same ; 
that  the  deflagration  of  gunpowder,  for  example,  will  be  the  in- 
variable consequence  of  the  fall  of  a  spark  on  it ; — ^in  other  words, 
we  believe  the  gunpowder  to  be  susceptible  of  deflagration  on  the 
application  of  a  spark, — ^and  a  spark  to  have  the  power  of  defla- 
grating gunpowder. 

There  is  nothing  more,  then,  understood  in  the  trains  of 
events,  however  regular,  than  the  regular  order  of  antecedents 
and  conseqvents  which  compose  the  train ;  and  between  which,  if 
any  thing  else  existed,  it  would  itself  be  a  part  of  the  train.  All 
that  we  mean,  when  we  ascribe  to  one  substance  a  susceptibility 
of  being  afiiected  by  another  substance,  is,  that  a  certain  change 
will  uniformly  take  place  in  it  when  that  other  is  present ; — all 
that  we  mean,  in  like  manner  when  we  ascribe  to  one  substance  a 
power  of  aflecting  another  substance,  is,  that,  when  it  is  present 
a  certain  change  will  uniformly  take  place  in  that  other  substance. 
Power,  in  short,  is  significant  not  of  any  thing  difierent  from  the 
invariable  antecedent  itself,  but  of  the  mere  in  variableness  of  the 
order  of  its  appearance  in  reference  to  some  invariable  conse- 
quent,— ^the  invariable  antecedent  being  denominated  a  catiie,  the 
invariable  consequent  an  tfftct.  To  say,  that  water  has  the  pow- 
er of  dissolving  salt,  and  to  say,  that  salt  will  always  melt  when 
water  is  poured  upon  it,  are  to  say  precisely  the  same  thing ; — 
there  is  nothing  in  the  one  proposition,  which  is  not  exactly,  and 
to  the  same  extent,  enunciated  in  the  other. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  very  difierent  theory  of  causation,  if, 
without  taking  into  account  the  important  circumstance  of  ivaria- 
bleness,  or  the  uniform  certainty  of  being  at  all  times  followed  by 
a  particular  event,  we  were  to  say,  that  power  is  mere  antece- 
dence ;  for  there  can  be  no  question,  that  phenomena  precede 
other  phenomena,  which  we  never  consider  as  having  any  perma- 
nent relation  to  them.  They  are  regarded  as  antecedents,  but 
not  invariable  antecedents,  and  the  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  In- 
Mumerable  events  are  constantly  taking  place  together  in  the  im- 
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menae  system  of  the  oniverse.  There,  must,  therefore,  alwajs  be 
innumerable  co-existing  series,  the  parts  of  each  of  which,  though 
permanently  related  to  each  other,  may  have  no  permanent  rela- 
tion to  the  parts  of  the  other  series ;  and  one  event  of  one  series, 
may  thus  precede,  not  its  own  effect  merely,  which  is  to  be  its 
constant  and  uniform  attendant,  in  all  similar  circumstances,  but 
the  events  also  of  other  co-existing  series,  which  may  never  oc- 
cur with  it  again  at  the  same  moment  There  is  no  superstition 
in  believing  that  an  eclipse  may  be  followed  by  a  pestilence,  or  an 
unpleasant  dream  by  some  unforeseen  calamity  of  the  day,  though 
there  would  be  much  superstitioii  in  believing,  that  these  antece- 
dents and  consequents  had  any  permcMeni  relation  to  each  other. 
In  ordinary  and  familiar  cases,  at  least,  every  one  knows  sufficient- 
ly the  distinction  of  what  is  thus  casual  only,  and  what  is  tfivarta- 
hU  in  the  order  of  nature.  Yet  it  is  only  by  losing  all  sight  of  a 
distinction  so  very  obvious,  and  confounding  invariable  with  casu- 
al consequences,  that  Dr  Reid,  and  other  eminent  philosophers, 
have  been  led  into  much  laborious  argumentation,  in  the  confi- 
dence of  confuting  one  of  the  simplest  and  justest  of  tnetaphysical 
opinions.  To  prove  that  power  is  more  than  invariable  antece- 
dence, they  prove  that  it  is  more  than  casual  antecedence,  and 
that  events  do  not  follow  each  other,  loosely  and  confusedly,  as  if 
antecedents  could  be  invariable,  which  had  not  consequents  as  in- 
variable, or,  as  if  an  uniform  series  were  not  merely  another 
name  for  a  number  of  uniform  antecedents  and  consequents.  A 
cause  is,  perhaps,  not  that  which  has  merely  once  preceded  an 
event ;  but  we  give  the  name  to  that  which  has  always  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  certain  event,  is  followed  by  a  certain  event,  and  ac- 
cording to  our  belief,  will  cantintte  to  be  in  future  followed  by  that 
event,  as  its  immediate  consequent ;  and  causation,  power,  or  any 
other  synonymous  words  which  we  may  use,  express  nothing  more 
than  this  permanent  relation  of  that  which  has  preceded  to  that 
which  has  followed.  If  this  invariableness  of  succession,  past, 
present,  and  future,  be  not  that  which  constitutes  one  event  the 
effect  of  another,  Dr  Reid,  at  least,  has  not  pointed  out  any  addi- 
tional circumstance  which  we  must  combine  with  it,  in  our  defini- 
tion of  an  effect,  though  he  has  shown,  indeed,  with  most  abun- 
dant evidence,  if  any  evidence  at  all  were  necessary,  that  the  an- 
tecedents and  consequents  are  not  the  same ;    that  we  use  active 
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and  passive  verbs,  in  different  senses,  applying,  as  migkt  well  be^ 
supposed,  the  one  to  the  antecedent,  the  other  to  the  consequent; 
that  we  speak  of  effects  and  causes  as  if  truly  different,  since  it  is 
unquestionably  not  the  same  thing  to  follow  uniformly  a  certain 
change,  and  to  precede  uniformly  a  certain  change,  and  that  we 
never  think  of  giving  those  names  where  we  do  not  conceiire  that 
there  is  some  permanent  relation.  But,  though  these  distinctions 
might  be  allowed  to  have  irresistible  weight,  in  opposition  to  the. 
scepticism,  if  such  extravagant  scepticism  there  ever  were,  which 
affirmed  the  sequences  of  events  to  be  altogether  casual  and  irreg* 
ular,  they  are  surely  of  no  weigHt  against  that  simple  definition  of 
power,  which  affirms  it  to  consist  in  the  probability  of  the  invari- 
able sequence  of  some  event  as  its  immediate  eof^sequeni  ;  since  thift 
very  regularity  of  the  sequences,  which  is  supposed  by  the  defim- 
tion,  must,  of  itself,  have  given  occasion  to  all  those  distinctions  of 
thought  and  language  which  Dr  Reid  has  adduced. 

That  one  event  should  invariably  be  followed  by  another  event, 
is  indeed,  it  will  be  allowed,  as  every  thing  in  nature  is,  most  won- 
derful, and  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  infinite  source  of  every 
thing  wonderful  and  sublime ;  the  will  of  that  divine  Being,  who 
gave  the  universe  its  laws,  and  who  formed  these  with  a  mosi  be- 
neficent arrangement  for  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  who,  witfab- 
out  a  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  these  laws,  to  direct  their  conduct, 
could  not  have  known  how  to  preserve  even  their  animal  exiat- 
ence.  But  the  uniformity  of  succession  is  surely  not  rendered  lesa 
wonderful,  by  a  mere  change  of  name.  It  is  the  same  unaltered 
wonder  still,  when  we  ascribe  the  term  power  to  the  prior  of  two 
events,  as  when  we  ascribe  to  it  the  exactly  synonymous  phrase 
invariablefuss  of  antecedence  ;  each  of  these  terms  implying  nothing 
more  than  that  the  one  event  cannot  take  place  without  being  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  other.  The  permanence  and  uniformity 
of  the  relation  are  the  essential  circumstances.  To  be  that  which 
cannot  exist,  without  being  instantly  followed  by  a  certain  event, 
is  to  be  the  cause  of  the  events  as  a  correlative  effect.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  believe,  that  the  invariable  antecedent  is  any  thing 
but  the  cause,  or  the  cause  any  thing  but  the  invariable  antece- 
dent ;  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  believe  that  homo  is  the  Latin 
synonime  of  mafi,  and  yet  that  man  is  not  the  English  synonime  of 
homo. 
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To  know  the  powers  of  natore,  is,  then,  nothing  more  than  to 
know  what  antecedents  are  and  wUl  he  invariahU^  followed  hy 
what  consequents ;  for  this  inTartableness,  and  not  any  distinct  ex- 
istence, is  ail  which  the  shorter  term  power,  in  any  case,  express- 
es ;  and  this,  and  this  alone,  is  the  true  ohject  of  physical  inquiry, 
in  that  second  point  of  view,  in  which  we  have  considered  it,  as 
directed  to  the  spccessions  of  events. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  question  is  put,  as  to  any  ohject, 
What  is  it  ?  there  are  two  answers,  and  only  two  answers,  that  can 
he  given  with  meaning.  We  may  regard  it  as  it  exists  in  tpaee^  and 
state  the  elements  that  co-exist  in  it,  or  rather  that  constitute  it ; 
or  we  may  regard  it,  as  it  exists  in  time,  and  state,  in  all  the  series 
of  changes,  of  which  it  forms  an  invariable  part,  the  objects  to 
which  it  is  related  as  antecedent  or  consequent 

To  combine  these  two  views  of  nature,  as  it  exists  in  space  and 
time,  and  to  know,  with  perfect  accuracy,  every  element  of  every 
aggregate,  and  every  series  of  changes,  of  which  each  forms,  or 
can  form,  a  part,  would  be  to  know  every  thing  which  can  be  phys- 
ically known  of  the  universe.  To  extend  our  mere  physical  in- 
quiry still  farther  into  the  phenomena  of  nature,  after  this  perfect 
knowledge,  would  be  to  suppose  erroneously,  that,  in  the  com- 
pounds before  us,  of  which  we  know  every  element,  there  is  some 
element,  not  yet  discovered,  or,  in  the  well-known  successions  of 
events,  some  antecedent  or  consequent  as  yet  unobserved ;  or  it 
would  be  to  inquire  without  any  real  object  of  inquiry, — a  sort  of 
investigfation,  which,  for  two  thousand  years,  was  almost  the  sole 
employment  of  the  subtile  and  the  studious,  and  which  is  far  from 
having  perished,  with  those  venerable  follies  of  the  schools,  at 
which  we  know  so  well  how  to  smile,  even  while  we  are  imitating 
them,  perhaps,  with  similar  errors  of  our  own.  I  cannot  but  think, 
for  example,  that,  on  this  very  subject  of  the  connexion  of  events,. 
the  prevalent  notions  and  doctrines,  even  of  very  eminent  philoso- 
phers, are  not  far  advanced  beyond  the  verbal  complexity,  of  the 
four  causes  of  which  Aristotle  treats,  the  tnaUrial,  ihe  formal,  the 
fSMeni,  and  the  final;  or  Plato's  five  causes,  which  Seneca,  in  on^ 
of  his  Epistles,  briefly  defines  the  id  ex  quo,  the  id  a  quo,  the  id 
quo,  the  id  ad  quod,  and  the  id  propter  quod,*  and  though  there 
were  no  other  evidence  than  this  one  subject  affords,  it  would  stilt.*. 
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i  fear,  prove  sufficiently,  that,  with  all  oar  manifest  improrenienti 
in  our  plans  of  philosophical  investigpation,  and  all  the  splendid  dis- 
coveries to  which  these  improvements  have  led,  we  have  not  whol- 
ly lost  that  g^eat  art,  which,  for  so  long  a  time,  supplied  the  place 
of  the  whole  art  of  philosophizing — ^the  art  of  inquiring  assiduous- 
ly, without  knowing  what  we  are  inquiring  ahout 

It  is  an  art,  indeed,  which,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  suppose, 
will  accompany  philosophy,  though  always,  it  is  to  he  hoped,  in 
less  and  less  proportion,  during  the  whole  course  of  its  progress. 
There  will  forever  be  points,  on  which  those  will  reason  ill,  who 
may  yet  reason,  with  perfect  accuracy,  on  other  matters.  With  all 
those  sublime  discoveries  of  modem  times,  which  do  us  so  much 
honour,  and  with  that  improved  art  of  discovery,  which  is  still 
more  valuable  to  us  than  the  discoveries  produced  by  it,  we  must 
not  flatter  ourselves  with  exemption  from  the  errors  of  darker 
ages— of  ages  truly  worthy  of  the  name  of  dark,  but  to  which  we 
perhaps  give  the  name,  with  more  readiness,  because  it  seems  to 
imply,  that  our  own  is  an  age  of  light.  Our  real  comfort,  in  com- 
paring ourselves  with  the  irrefragable  and  subtile  doctors  of  other 
times,  is  not  that  we  do  not  sometimes  reason  as  indefatigably  ill 
as  they,  and  v^ithout  knowing  what  we  are  truly  reasoning  about, 
but  that  we  do  this  much  less  frequently,  and  are  continually  less- 
ening the  number  of  cases,  in  which  we  reason  as  ill,  and  increas- 
ing, in  proportion,  the  number  of  cases,  in  which  we  reason  better, 
and  do  truly  know,  what  objects  we  are  seeking. 

Of  all  the  cases,  however,  in  which  it  is  of  importance,  that 
the  mind  should  have  precise  notions  of  its  objects  of  inquiry,  the 
most  important  are  those  which  relate  to  the  subject  at  present 
considered  by  us ;  because  the  nature  of  power,  in  the  relation 
which  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  feel  of  events,  as  reciprocally 
effects  and  causes,  must  enter,  in  a  great  measure,  into  eveiy  in- 
quiry which  we  are  capable  of  making,  as  to  the  successive  phe- 
nomena, either  of  matter  or  of  mind.  It  is  of  so  much  importance, 
therefore,  to  our  future  inquiries,  that  you  should  know  what  this 
universal  and  paramount  relation  is,  that  I  have  dwelt  on  it  at 
a  length,  which  I  fear  must  have  already  exhausted  your  pa- 
tience ;  since  it  is  a  discussion,  I  must  confess,  which  requires  con- 
siderable effort  of  attention ;  and  which  has  nothing,  I  must  also 
confess,  to  recommend  it,  but  its  dry  utility.     I  trust,  however,  that 
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jou  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  science,  not  to 
know,  that  it  is  its  utility  which  is  its  primary  recommendation ; 
and  that  you  are  too  desirous  of  advancing  in  it,  not  to  disregard 
the  occasional  ruggedness  of  a  road,  which  is  far  from  heing  al- 
ways rugged.  It  may  he  allowed  to  him,  who  walks  only  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  moment,  to  turn  away  from  every  path,  in  which 
he  has  not  flowers  and  verdure  heneath  his  feet,  and  beauty  wher- 
ever he  looks  around.  But  what  should  we  have  thought  of  the 
competitor  of  the  Olympic  course,  whose  object  was  the  gloryof 
a  prize,  contested  by  the  proudest  of  his  contemporary  heroes,  if, 
with  that  illustrious  reward  before  him, — with  strei^^  and  agility 
that  might  ensure  him  the  possession  of  it, — and  with  all  the  as- 
sembled multitudes  of  Greece  lo  witness  his  triumph,  he  had  turn- 
ed away,  from  the  contest,  and  the  victory,  because  he  was  not  to 
tread  on  soAness,  and  to  be  refreshed  with  fragrance,  as  he  moved 
along  I  In  that  knowledge  which  awaits  your  studies,  in  the  vari- 
ous sciences  to  which  your  attention  may  be  turned,  you  have  a 
much  nobler  prize  before  you ;  and,  therefore,  I  shall  not  hesitate 
to  call  forth  occasionally  all  the  vigour  of  your  attention,  at  the 
risk  of  a  little  temporary  fatigue,  as  oAen  as  it  shall  appear  to  me, 
that,  by  exciting  you  to  more  than  ordinary  intellectual  activity, 
I  can  facilitate  your  acquisition  of  a  reward,  which  the  listless 
exertions  of  the  indolent  never  can  obtain,  and  which  is  as  truly 
the  prize  of  strenuous  effort,  as  the  Palms  of  the  Circus  9r  the 
Course. 
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LECTURE  VII. 


ON  POWER,  CAUSE,  AJXD  EFFECT. 

My  Ust  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  was  chiefly  employed  in  exumi».- 
ing  wkai  ^^  which  is  the  real  object  of  inquiry,  when  we  contid* 
er  the  piKomena  of  nature  as  successive ;  and  we  found,  that^ 
by  an  original  principle  of  our  constitution,  we  are  led,  from  the 
mere  observation  of  change,  to  believe,  that,  when  similar  circum* 
stances  recur,  the  changes,  which  we  observed,  will  also  recur  in 
the  same  order, — that  there  is  hence  conceived  by  us  to  be  a  per- 
manent relation  of  one  event,  as  invariably  antecedent,  to  another 
event,  as  invariably  consequent, — and  that  this  permanent  rekuiom 
is  all  which  constitutes  power.  It  is  a  word,  indeed,  of  much  seeok- 
ing  mystery ;  but  all  which  is  supposed  to  be  mysterious  and  per* 
plexing  in  it  vanishes,  when  it  is  regarded  in  its  true  lig^t  as  only 
a  short  general  term,  expressive  of  invariable  antecedence,  or,  m 
other  words,  of  that,  which  cannot  exist  in  certain  circumstances, 
without  being  immediately  followed  by  a  certain  definite  event, 
which  we  denominate  an  effect,  in  reference  to  the  antecedent, 
which  we  denominate  a  cause.  To  express,  shortly,  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  only  intelligible  meaning  of  the  three  most  import- 
ant words  in  physics,  immediate  invariable  antecedence^  is  pawer^ — 
the  immediate  invariable  antecedent^  in  any  sequence,  is  a  caiwe, — 
the  immediate  invariable  consequent  is  the  correlative  effect. 

The  object  of  philosophic  inquiry,  then,  in  that  second  department 
of  it,  which  we  considered  with  respect  to  the  phenomena  of  nature 
as  successive,  we  have  found  not  to  be  any  thing  different  from  the 
phenomena  themselves,  but  to  be  those  very  phenomena,  as  preced- 
ing or  following,  in  certain  regular  series.  Power  is  not  anything 
that  can  exist  separately  from  a  substance,  but  is  merely  the  sub- 
stance itself,  considered  in  relation  to  another  substance, — ^in  the 
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tame  manner,  as  what  we  denominate/arm,  is  not  any  thing  separate 
from  the  elementary  atoms  of  a  mass,  but  is  merely  the  relation  of 
a  number  of  atoms,  as  co-existing  in  apparent  contact.  The  sculp-  < 
tor  at  every  stroke  of  his  chisel,  alters  the  form  of  the  block  of 
marble  on  which  he  works,  not  by  communicating  to  it  any  new 
qualities,  but  merely  by  separating  from  it  a  number  of  the  cor- 
puscles, which  were  formerly  included  by  us,  in  our  conception  of 
the  continuous  whole  ;  and  when  he  has  giyen  the  last  delicate 
touches  that  finish  the  Jupiter,  or  the  Venus,  or  Apollo,  the  divine 
form  which  we  admire,  as  if  it  had  assumed  a  new  existence  be- 
neath the  artist's  hand,  is  still  in  itself  tmoltered, — the  same  quies- 
cent niitts,  that  slumbered  for  ages  in  the  quarry  of  which  it  was  a 
purt 

Qaale  Aifcae  marmor  lo  Africae 
Solo  recisam,  sttmere  idoneam 

QnoieonqMe  yaltas,  tea  Diana 

Sea  Cjtbereea  magis  placebit ; 
iDformit,  ater,  tob  pedibus  jaeet, 
Donee  politai  Phidiaca  manu 

Formosa  taodem  destinatee 

Indoitor  lapis  ora  divae. 
Jam,  jamqae  poai  duritiem  placens, 
Et  Dane  ocelli,  et  gratia  mollium 

Spiral  genamm,  nunc  labella  et 

Per  aiviiim  coma  tparaa  collum. 

The  form  of  bodies  is  the  relation  of  their  elements  to  each 
other  in  spaee^ — ^the  power  of  bodies  is  their  relati<Hi  to  each  other 
m  Hme  ;  and  both  form  and  power,  if  considered  separately  from 
the  number  of  elementary  corpuscles,  and  from  the  changes  that 
arise  successively,  are  equally  abstractions  of  the  mind,  and  no- 
thing more.  In  a  former  Lecture,  I  alluded  to  the  influence  of 
errors  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  abstraction,  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  that  retard  the  progress  of  philosophy.  We  give  a 
name  to  eome  conmion  quality  of  many  substances ;  and  we  then 
suppose,  that  there  is  in  it  something  real,  because  we  have  given 
it  a  name,  and  strive  to  discover,  what  that  is  in  itself,  which,  in 
itself  has  no  existence.  The  example,  which  I  used  at  that  time, 
was  the  very  striking  one,  of  the  genera^  and  ipecte^,  and  the  whole 
chases  of  ascendiDg  and  descending  universals  of  the  schools,    i 
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might  haye  found  an  etample,  as  striking,  in  those  abstractions  of 
form  and  power,  which  we  are  now  considering, — ^abstractions, 
that  have  exercised  an  influence  on  philosophy,  as  injurious  as  the 
whole  series  of  universais  in  Porphyry's  memorable  tree,  and  one 
of  which,  at  lesyt,  still  continues  to  exercise  the  same  injurious  in- 
fluence, when  the  tree  of  Porphyry  has  been  long  disregarded, 
and  almost  forgotten. 

In  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle, /onn,  which  all  now  readily  al- 
low to  be  a  mere  abstraction  of  the  mind,  when  considered  sepa- 
rately from  the  figured  substance,  was  regarded  as  something' 
equally  real  with  matter  itself;  and  indeed,  matter^  which  was  sup- 
posed to  derive  from  form  all  its  qualities,  was  rather  the  less  im- 
portant of  the  two.  Of  substantial  forms,  however,  long  so  om- 
nipotent, we  now  hear,  only  in  those  works  which  record  the  er- 
rors of  other  ages,  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  fallible  being, 
man,  or  in  those  higher  works  of  playful  ridicule,  which  convert 
our  very  follies  into  a  source  of  amusement,  and  find  abundant 
materials,  therefore,  in  what  was  once  the  wisdom  of  the  past. 
Crambe,  the  young  companion  of  Martinus  Scribblerus,  we  are 
told,  ^^  regretted  extremely,  that  substantial  forms,  a  race  of  harm- 
less beings,  which  had  lasted  for  many  years,  and  afibrded  a  com- 
fortable subsistence  to  many  poor  philosophers,  should  be  now 
hunted  down  like  so  many  wolves,  without  the  possibility  of  a  re- 
treat. He  considered  that  it  had  gone  much  harder  with  them, 
than  with  essences^  which  had  retired  from  the  schools,  into  the 
apothecaries'  shops,  where  some  of  them  had  been  advanced  into 
the  degree  of  quintessences.  He  thought  there  should  be  a  retreat 
for  poor  substantial  forms  among  the  Gentlemen  Ushers  at  Court, 
and  that  there  were  indeed  substantial  forms,  such  as  farm$  of 
Prayer  and  fortna  of  Goroemment^  without  which  the  things  them- 
selves could  never  long  subsist."* 

The  subject  of  this  pleasantry  is,  indeed,  it  must  be  owned,  so 
absurd  in  itself,  as  scarcely  to  require  the  aid  of  wit,  to  render  it 
ridiculous ;  and  yet  this  more  than  poetic  personification  of  the 
mere  figure  of  a  body,  as  itself  a  separate  unity,  which  appears  to 
us  too  absurd  almost  to  be  feigned  as  an  object  of  philosophic  belief, 
even  to  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Cramb^,  was  what,  for  age  aAer  age, 

•  Mart.  Scrib.  c.  7.— Pope's  Workf,  Ed.  1767,  v.  vii.  p.  58,  69. 
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teemed  to  the  most  intelligent  philosophers  a  complete  explana- 
tion of  all  the  wonders  of  the  uniyerse ;  and  iubstantialfanm^  far 
from  needing  a  retreat  among  Gentlemen  Ushers  at  Conrt,  had 
their  place  of  highest  honours  amid  Doctors  and  Disputants,  in 
every  School  and  College,  where,  though  they  certainly  could  not 
give  science,  they  at  least  served  the  temporary  purpose  of  render- 
ing the  want  of  it  unfelt,  and  of  giving  all  the  dignity  which  science 
itself  could  have  hestowed. 

The  vague  and  ohscure  notions,  at  pnesent  attached  to  the  words 
power,  cau8e,effect,  appear  to  me  very  analagous  to  the  notions  of  the 
Peripatetics,  and,  indeed,  of  the  gpreaternumherof  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers, with  respect  to  form ;  and,  I  trust  that  as  we  have  now 
toniversally  learned  to  consider  /orm,  as  nothing  in  itself^  but  only 
as  the  relation  of  bodies  co-existing  immediately  in  space,  so  pow^ 
tr  will  at  length  be  as  universally  considered  as  only  the  relation 
which  substances  bear  to  each  other  in  time^  according  as   their 
phenomena  are  immediately  successive ;  the  invariable  antecedent 
being  the  cause,  the  invariable  consequent  the  effect ;  and  the 
antecedent  and  consequent  being  all  that  are  present  in  any  phe- 
nomenon.    There  are,  in  nature,  only  substances ;  and  all  the  sub- 
stances in  nature,  are  every  thing  that  truly  exists   in  nature. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  additional  power^  separate,  or  different 
from  the  antecedent  itself,  more  than  there  is  form^  separate  or 
different  from  the  figured  mass,  or  any  other  quality,  without  a  sub- 
stance.   In  the  beautiful  experiment  of  the  prismatic  decomposition 
of  light,  for  example,  the  refracting  power  of  the  prism  is  not  any 
thing  separate  or  separable  from  it,  more  than  its  weight  or 
transparency  of  colour.     There  are  not  a  prism  and  transparency, 
but  there  is  a  prism  giving  passage  to  light.     In  like  manner, 
there  are  not  a  prism,  and  refracting  power,  and  coloured  rays, 
but  there  are  a  prism  and  rays  of  various  colours,  which  we  have 
perceived  to  be  deflected  variously  from  their  original  line  of  di- 
rection, when  they  approach  and  quit  the  lens,  and  which  we  be- 
lieve, will,  in  the  same  circumstances,  continually  exhibit  the 
same  tendency. 

It  is  the  mere  regularity  of  the  successions  of  events,  not  any 
additional  and  more  mysterious  circumstance,  which  power  may 
be  supposed  to  denote,  that  gives  the  whole  value  to  our  physical 
knowledge.    It  is  of  importance  for  us  to  know,  what  antecedents 
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tnily  precede  mhai  conflequents ;  since  we  can  thus  provide  for 
that  future,  which  we  are  hence  enabled  to  foresee,  and  can, 
in  a  great  measure,  modify,  and  almost  create,  the  future  to  our- 
selves, by  arranging  the  objects  over  which  we  have  command, 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  form  with  them  the  antecedents,  which 
we  know  to  be  invariably  followed  by  the  consequents  desired  by 
us.  It  is  thus  we  are  able  to  exercise  that  command  over  nature, 
which  He,  who  is  its  only  real  Sovereign,  has  designed,  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  His  bounty,  to  confer  on  us,  together  with  the  still 
greater  privilege  of  knowii^  that  Omnipotencis  to  which  all  our 
delegated  empire  is  so  humbly  subordinate.  It  is  a  command  which 
can  be  exercised  by  us,  only  as  beings,  who,  according  to  one  of 
the  definitions  that  have  been  given  of  man,  look  both  before  and 
behind;  or,  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  who  join  and  connect  the  fu« 
ture  with  the  present,  seeing  things,  not  in  their  progress  merely, 
but  in  the  circumstances  that  precede  them,  and  the  circumstan- 
ces that  follow  them,  and  being  thus  enabled  to  provide  and  ar- 
range whatever  is  necessary  for  that  life,  of  which  the  whole 
course  lies  open  before  us.  ^  Homo  autem  (quod  rationis  est 
particeps,  per  quam  consequentia  c^mit,  causas  rerum  videt, 
earumque  progressus  et  quasi  antecessiones  non  ignorat,  similitudi- 
nes  comparat,  et  rebus  praesentibus  adjungit  atque  annectit  futuras) 
facile  totius  vite  cursum  videt,  ad  eamque  degendam  praeparat 
res  necessarias."* 

That  power  is  nothing  more  than  the  relation  of  one  object 
or  event  as  antecedent  to  another  object  or  event,  though  its  im- 
mediate and  invariable  consequent,  may,  perhaps,  from  the  influ- 
ence of  former  habits  of  thought,  or  rather,  of  former  abuse  of 
language,  at  first  appear  to  you  an  unwarrantable  simplification ; 
for,  though  you  may  never  have  clearly  conceived,  in  power,  any 
thing  more  than  the  inunediate  sequence  of  a  certain  change  or 
event,  as  its  uniform  attendant,  the  mere  habit  of  attaching  to  it 
many  phrases  of  mysteiy,  may,  very  naturally,  lead  you  to  con- 
ceive, that,  in  itself,  independently  of  these  phrases,  there  must 
be  something  peculiarly  mysterious.  But  the  longer  you  attend  to 
the  notion,  the  more  clearly  will  you  perceive,  that  all  which  you 
have  ever  understood  in  it,  is  the  immediate  sequence  of  some 

*  Cicero  de  Officiii,  lib.  i.  c.  4. 
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change  with  the  certainty  of  the  ftitare  recnrreDce  of  this  effect, 
as  often  as  the  antecedent  itself  may  recur  in  similar  circumstan- 
ces. To  take  an  example,  which  I  haye  already  repeatedly  em- 
ployed, when  a  spark  falls  upon  gpmpowder,  and  kindles  it  into  ex-^ 
plosion,  eyery  one  ascribes  to  the  spark  the  power  of  kindling  th« 
inflammable  mass.  But  let  any  one  ask  himself,  what  it  is  which 
he  means  by  the  term,  and,  without  contenting  himself  with  a 
few  phrases  that  signify  nothing,  refUei^  before  he  give  lus  an^ 
swer,  and  he  will  find,  that  he  means  nothing  more  than  that, 
in  all  similar  circumstances,  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  will  be 
the  immediate  and  uniform  consequence  of  the  application  of  a 
spark.  To  take  an  example  more  immediately  connected  with 
our  own  science,  we  all  know,  that  as  soon  as  any  one,  in  the 
asual  circumstances  of  health  and  freedom,  wills  to  move  his 
arm,  the  motion  of  his  arm  follows ;  and  we  all  believe,  that,  in 
the  same  circumstance  of  health,  and  in  the  same  freedom  from 
external  restraint,  the  same  wiU  to  move  the  arm,  will  be  constant- 
ly followed  by  the  same  motion.  If  we  knew  and  believed  nothing 
more,  than  that  this  motion  of  the  arm  would  uniformly  follow  the 
will  to  move  it,  would  our  knowledge  of  this  particular  phenome- 
non be  less  perfect,  than  at  present,  and  should  we  learn  any  thing 
new,  by  being  told,  that  the  will  would  not  merely  be  invariably 
followed  by  the  motion  of  the  arm^  but  that  the  will  would  also 
have  the  power  of  moving  the  arm ;  or  would  not  the  power  of 
moving  the  arm  be  precisely  the  same  thing,  as  the  invariable  se- 
quence of  the  motion  of  %  the  arm,  when  the  will  was  immediately 
antecedent  ? 

This  test  of  identity,  as  I  have  said  in  my  Essay  on  the  subject, 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  most  accurate  one.  When  a  proposition  is 
true,  and  yet  communicates  no  additional  Information,  it  must  be 
of  exactly  the  same  import,  as  some  other  proposition,  formerly 
understood  and  admitted.  Let  us  suppose  ourselves,  then,  to  know 
all  the  antecedents  and  consequents  in  nature,  and  to  believe,  not 
merely  that  tfaiey  have  once  or  repeatedly  existed  in  succession,, 
but  that  they  have  uniformly  done  so,  and  will  continue  forever 
to  recur  in  similar  series,  so  that,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the 
Divine  will,  which  would  be  itself,  in  that  case,  a  new  antecedent^ 
it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  for  any  one  of  the  antecedents  la 
exUt  again,  in  similar  circumstances,  without  being  instantly  fol- 
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lowed  by  its  original  consequent.  If  an  effect  be  something  more 
than  what  invariabiy  follows  a  particular  antecedent,  we  might,  on 
the  present  supposition,  know  every  invariable  consequent  of  eve- 
ry antecedent,  so  as  to  be  able  to  predict,  in  their  minutest  circum- 
stance, what  events  would  forever  follow  every  other  event,  and 
yet  have  no  conception  of  power  or  causation.  We  might  know, 
that  the  flame  of  a  candle,  if  we  hold  our  hand  over  it,  would  be 
instantly  followed  by  pain  and  burning  of  the  hand, — that,  if  we 
ate  or  drank  a  certain  quantity,  our  hunger  and  thirst  would  cease  : 
— ^we  might  even  build  houses  for  shelter,  sow  and  plant  for  suste- 
nance, form  legislative  enactments  for  the  prevention  or  punish- 
ment of  vice,  and  bestow  rewards  for  the  encouragement  of  vir- 
tue ; — ^in  short,  we  might  do,  as  individuals  and  citizens,  whatever 
we  do  at  this  moment,  and  with  exactly  the  same  views,  and  yet, 
(on  the  supposition  that  power  is  something  different  from  that  in- 
variably antecedence  which  alone  we  are  supposed  to  know,)  we 
might  with  all  this  unerring  knowledge  of  the  future,  and  undoubt- 
,  ing  confidence  in  the  results  which  it  was  to  present,  have  no 
knowledge  of  a  single  power  in  nature,  or  of  a  single  cause  or  ef- 
fect. To  him  who  had  previously  kindled  a  fire,  and  placed  on  it 
a  vessel  full  of  water,  with  the  certainty  that  the  water,  in  that 
situation,  would  speedily  become  hot,  what  additional  information 
would  be  given,  by  telling  him  that  the  fire  had  the  power  of  boil- 
ing water,  that  it  was  the  cause  of  the  boiling,  and  the  boiling  its 
effect  ?  And,  if  no  additional  information  would  in  this  case  be  giv- 
en, then,  according  to  the  test  of  this  identity  of  propositions,  be- 
fore stated,  to  know  events  as  invariably  antecedent  and  conse- 
quent, is  to  know  them  as  causes  and  effects ;  and  to  know  all  the 
powers  of  every  substance  therefore,  would  be  only  to  know  what 
changes  or  events  would,  in  all  possible  circumstances,  ensue,  when 
preceded  by  certain  other  changes  or  events.  It  is  only  by  con- 
founding carnal  with  uniform  and  invariable  antecedence,  that  pow- 
er can  be  conceived,  to  be  something  different  from  antecedence. 
It  certainly  is  something  very  different  from  the  priority  of  a  sin- 
gle moment ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  conception  of  it  what- 
ever, except  merely  as  that  which  is  constantly  followed  by  a  cer- 
tain effect. 

Such  is  the  simple,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  only  intelligi- 
?)le  view  of  power  ^  as  discoverable  in  the  successive  phenomena  of 
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BAture*  And  yet,  how  different  from  this  simple  view  is  the  com^ 
moD,  or,  I  may  almost  say,  the  universal  notion  of  the  a^nciee, 
which  are  supposed  to  he  concerned  in  the  phenomena  that  are 
the  objects  of  philosophic  inquiry.  It  is  the  detection  of  the  pow- 
ers  of  nature,  to  which  such  inquiry  is  supposed  to  lead, — ^but  not 
of  powers,  in  the  sense  in  which  alone  that  phrase  is  intelligible, 
as  signifying  the  objects  themselves  which  uniformly  precede  cer- 
tain changes.  The  powers  which  our  investigation  is  to  detect,  or 
which,  at  least,  in  all  the  phenomena  that  come  under  our  obser- 
vation, we  are  to  consider  as  the  sole  efiBcient,  though  invisible 
producers  of  them,  are  conceived  by  us  to  be  something  far  more 
mysterious, — something  that  is  no  part  of  the  antecedent,  and  yet 
is  a  part  of  it,— or  that  intervenes  between  each  antecedent  and 
consequent,  without  being  itself  any  thing  intermediate, — as  if  it 
were  possible  that  any  thing  could  intervene  in  a  series,  without  in- 
stantly becoming  itself  a  part  of  the  series, — a  new  link  in  the 
lengthened  chain, — the  consequent  of  the  former  antecedent,  and 
the  antecedent  of  the  former  consequent 

To  me,  indeed,  it  appears  so  very  obvious  a  truth,  that  the  sub- 
stances which  exist  in  nature — ^the  world,  its  living  inhabitants,  and 
the  adorable  Being  who  created  them, — are  all  the  real  existences 
in  nature,  and  that,  in  the  various  changes  which  occur,  therefore, 
there  can  as  little  be  any  powers  or  susceptibilities  different  from 
the  antecedents  and  consequents  themselves,  as  there  can  be  forms 
different  from  the  co-existing  particles  which  constitute  them, — 
that  to  labour  thus  to  impress  this  truth  upon  your  minds,  seems 
to  me  almost  like  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  a  self-evident  propo- 
sition. An  illusion,  however,  so  universal,  as  that  which  supposes 
the  powers  of  nature^io  be  something  more,  than  the  mere  series 
of  antecedents  themselves,  is  not  rashly,  or  without  very  full  inqui- 
ry, to  be  considered  as  an  illusion  -,  and,  at  any  rate,  in  the  case  of 
a  mistake,  so  prevalent  and  so  important  in  its  consequences,  it 
cannot  be  uninteresting,  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances,  that  ap- 
pear most  probably  to  have  led  to  it.  Indeed  the  more  false,  and 
the  more  obviously  false  the  illusion  is,  the  more  must  it  deserve 
our  inquiry,  what  those  circumstances  have  been  which  have  so 
long  obtained  for  it  the  assent,  not  of  common  understanding  mere- 
ly, but  of  the  quick-sighted  and  the  subtile.  For  a  full  vieiv  of  my 
opinions  on  this  subject,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  work  which  I  have 
14 
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published  on  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect;  and  the  short  ab- 
stract of  them  which  I  now  offer,  as  it  wovld  be  superlueua  for 
those  who  have  read  and  understood  that  work,  is  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  may  not  have  bad  an  opportunity  of  peruBin§r 
the  Tolume  itself. 

One  source  t>f  the  general  fallacy  unquestioBably  is  tiiat  ii^a. 
ence  of  abstraOion,  to  which  I  before  alluded,  as  aided,  and  in  a 
great  measure  perpejtuated,  by  the  use  of  language,  and  the  cooh 
mon  unavoidable  modes  of  grammatical  construction.  We  speak  of 
the  powers  of  a  substance,  of  substances  that  have  certain  power 
-—of  the  figure  of  a  body,  or  of  bodies  that  haye  a  certun  figmney 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  speak  of  the  studenta  of  a  uniTersity,  or 
of  a  house  that  has  a  great  number  of  lodgers ;  and  we  thus  lean 
to  consider  the  power,  which  a  substance  possesses,  as  somethii^ 
different,  from  the  substance  itself,  inherent  in  it  indeed,  but  inher- 
ent, as  something  that  may  yet  subsist  separately.  In  the  ancient 
philosophy,  this  error  extended  to  the  notions  both  of  form  and 
ppwer.  In  the  case  of /orm,  howerer,  we  have  seen,  that  the  il- 
lusion, though  it  lasted  for  many  ages,  did  at  length  cease,  and  that 
no,  one  now  regards  the  figure  of  a  body,  as  any  thing  but  the  body 
itself.  It  is  probable  that  the  illusion,  with  respect  to  power,  as 
soin^thing  different  from  the  substance  that  is  said  to  possess  it, 
would,  in-  like  manner,  have  ceaeed,  and  given  place  to  juster 
views,  if  it  had  not  been  for  thcr  cause,  which  I  am  next  to  co»* 
sider. 

This  cause  is  the  imperfBction  of  mut  sen$i$,  the  same  cause 
which,  in  the  other  department  of  physics  before  examined  by  us, 
— the  department,  that  relates  to  matter  considered^ merely  as  ex- 
isting in  space, — we  find  to  give  occasion  to  all  our  inquiries  inta 
the  compositions  of  bodies.  In  this  department  of  physics,  howev- 
er, which  relates  to  the  successions  of  phenomena  in  time,  the  im- 
perfection of  our  senses  operates  in  a  different  way.  It  is  not  that 
which  gives  Wasion  to  the  necessity  of  inquiry ;  for  we  have  seen, 
that  senses,  of  the  utmost  accuracy  and  delicacy,  could  not,  of  them- 
selves, and  without  experience,  have  enabled  us  to  predict  anj 
one  event,  in  the  innumerable  series  of  phenomena  that  are  con- 
stantly taking  place  around  us.  But,  though  senses  of  the  nicest 
discrimination  could  not  have  rendered  inquiry  into  the  successions 
of  events  superfluous,  they  would  have  saved  us  from  much  idle 
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1lM|iftiry,  and  luite  giren  iar  greater  precision,  if  boI  to  our  ruUs^  at 
least  to  oar  umform  praeiiee,  of  philosophiziDg. 

Aa  our  fleuaes  are  at  present  constituted,  ihey  are  too  imper- 
fect, to  enaUe  us  to  distinguish  all  the  elements,  that  co-exist  in 
bodies,  and  of  elements,  which  are  themselTes  unknown  to  us,  the 
minute  changes  which  tirice  place  in  them,  must  of  course  be  un- 
known.   We  are  hence,  from  our  incapacity  of  discovering  these 
elements  by  our  imperfect  senses,  and  imperfect  analysis,  incapa- 
ble of  distinguishing  the  whole  series  of  external  changes  that  oc- 
cinr  in  them, — ^the  whole  progressive  series  of  antecedents  and  con- 
sequents in  a  phenomenon  that  appears  to  our  senses  simple ;  and, 
since  it  is  only  between  immediate  antecedents  and  consequents, 
that  we  suppose  .any  permanent  and  invariable  relation,  we  are 
therefore  constantly  on  the  watch,  to  detect,  in  the  more  obvious 
changes  that  appear  to  us  in  nature,  some  of  those  minuter  ele- 
mentary chaises,  which  we  suspect  to  intervene.    These  minute 
invisible  changes,  when  actually  intervening,  are  truly  what  con- 
nect the-obvioos  antecedents  with  the  obvious  consequents^;   a^ 
the  innumerable  discoveries,  which  we  are  constantly  staking  pt^ 
these,  lead  us  habitually  to  suppose,  that,  amid  all  the  visible  chai^^- ' " 
es  perceived  by  us,  there  is  something  latent  which  liijka  them  to- 
gether.   He  who  for  the  first  time  listens  to  the  deligbtfol  sounds, 
of  a  violin,  if  he  be  ignorant  of  the  theory  of  sound,  will,  very  nat- 
urally suppose  that  the  touch  of  the  strings  by  the  bow  is  Ih^  caqse 
of  the  melody  which  he  hears.    He  learns,  however,  that  this  pri- 
mary impulse  would  be  of  little  elect,  were  it  not  for  the  vt6ro* 
iiont  excited  by  it  in  the  violin  itself;   and  another  discovery,  still 
more  important,  shews  him  that  the  vibration  of  the  instrument 
would  be  of  no  effect,  if  it  were  not  for  the  elastic  medium,  inter- 
posed, between  his. ear  and  it    It  is  no  longer  to  the  violin,  there- 
fore, that  he  looks,  as  the  direct  cause  of  the  sensation  of  sound, 
but  to  the  vibrating  air;  nor  will  even  this  be  long  considered  by 
him  as  the  mhw,  if  he  turns  his  attention  to  the  structure  of  the 
oigan  of  hearing.    He  will  then  trace  effect  after  effect,  through 
a  long  series  of  complex  and  very  wonderful  parts,  till  he  arrive 
at  the  auditory  nerve,  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  brain, — ^in  some 
unknown  state  of  which  he  is  at  length  forced  to  rest,  as  the  cause 
or  immediate  antecedent,  of  that  affection  of  the  mind,  which  cont- 
^tutet  the  particular  sensation.    To  inquire  into  the  latent  caus* 
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€8  of  eyenf«  19  thus  to  endeavour  to  obseire  ehangpes  which  we 
suppose  to  be  actually  takiug  place  before  us  unobserved,  very 
nearly  in  the  same  manner,  as  to  inquire  into  the  composition  of  a 
substance  is  to  strive  to  discover  the  bodies  that  are  constantly 
before  us,  without  our  being  able  to  distii^ish  them. 

It  is  quite  impossible,  that  this  constant  search,  and  frequent 
detection  of  causes,  before  unknown,  thus  found  to  intervene  be- 
tween all  the  phenomena  observed  by  us,  should  not,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  common  principles  of  our  mental  constitution,  at  length 
associate,  almost  indissolubly,  with  the  verv  notion  of  changes  as 
perceived  by  us,  the  notion  of  something  inrermediate,  that  as  yet 
lies  hid  from  our  search,  and  connects  the  parts  of  the  series  which 
we  at  present  perceive.  This  latent  something,  supposed  to  inter- 
vene between  the  observed  antecedent  and  the  observed  conse- 
quent, being  the  more  immediate  antecedent  of  the  change  which 
we  observe,  is  of  course  regarded  by  us  as  the  true  cause  of  the 
change,  while  the  antecedent  actually  observed  by  us,  and  known, 
ceases,  for  the  same  reason,  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause,  and  a 
cause  is  hence  supposed  by  us,  to  be  something  very  mysterious ; 
since  we  give  the  name,  in  our  imagination,  to  something  of  the 
nature  of  which  we  must  be  absolutely  ignorant,  as  we  are,  by 
supposition,  ignorant  of  its  very  existence.  The  parts  of  a  seriea 
of  changes,  which  we  truly  observe,  are  regarded  by  us  as  little 
more  than  signs  of  other  intervening  changes  as  yet  undetected ; 
and  our  thought  is  thus  constantly  turned  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown*,  as  often  as  we  think  of  discovering  a  cause. 

The  expectation  of  discovering  something  intermediate  and 
unknown  between  all  known  events,  it  thus  appears,  is  very  read- 
ily convertible  into  the  common  notion  of  power,  as  a  secret  and 
invisible  tie.  Why  does  it  do  this  ?  or.  How  does  it  produce  this 
efifect  ?  is  the  question  which  we  are  constantly  disposed  to  put, 
when  we  are  told  of  any  change  which  one  substance  occasions  in 
another ;  and  the  common  answer,  in  all  such  cases,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  statement  of  some  intervening  object,  or  event,  sup- 
posed to  be  unknown  to  the  asker,  but  as  truly  a  mere  antecedent 
in  ^he  sequence,  as  the  more  obvious  antecedent  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  know.  How  is  it  that  we  see  objects  at  a  distance — a 
tower,  for  example,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  a  river?  Because  raj^s  of  light  are  reflected  from  the  tower  t« 
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the  eye.  The  new  antecedent  appears  to  us  a  very  intelligible 
reason.  And  why  do  rays  of  light,  that  fall  in  confusion  from  ev- 
ery body,  within  our  sphere  of  vision,  on  every  point  of  the  sur- 
face ef  the  eye, — from  the  wood,  the  rock,  the  bridge,  the  river, 
as  well  as  the  tower, — give  distinct  impressions  of  all  these  differ- 
ent objects  ?  Because  the  eye  is  formed  of  such  refracting  power, 
that  the  rays  of  light,  which  fall  confusedly  on  its  surface,  con- 
verge within  it,  and  form  distinct  images  of  the  objects  from  which 
they  come,  on  that  part  of  the  eye  which  is  an  expansion  of  the 
nerve  of  sight.  Again  we  are  told  only  of  intervening  events  be- 
fore unknown  to  us ;  and  again  we  consider  the  mere  knowledge 
of  these  new  antecedents  as  a  very  intelligible  explanation  of  the 
event  which  we  knew  before.  This  constant  statement  of  some* 
tinng  interfnediate^  that  is  supposed  to  be  unknown  to  us,  as  the 
cause  of  the  phenomena  which  we  perceive,  whenever  we  ask, 
how  or  why  they  take  place  ?  continually  strengthens  the  illusion, 
which  leads  us  to  regard  the  powers  of  objects  as  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  perceived  objects  themselves ; — and  yet  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  to  state  intervening  changes,  is  only  to  state  other  ante- 
cedents,— not  any  thing  different  from  mere  antecedence, — and 
that  whatever  number  of  these  intervening  changes  we  may  dis- 
cover between  the  antecedent  and  the  consequent,  which  we  at 
present  know,  we  must  at  length  come  to  some  ultimate  change, 
which  is  truly  and  immediately  antecedent  to  the  known  effect. 
We  may  say,  that  an  orator,  when  he  declaims,  excites  the  sensa- 
tion of  sound,  because  the  motion  of  his  vocal  organs  excites  vibra- 
tions in  the  intervening  air, — that  these  vibrations  of  air  are  the 
cause  of  the  sound,  by  communi<iating  vibration  to  parts  of  the  ear, 
and  that  the  vibrations  of  these  parts  of  the  ear  are  the  cause  of 
the  sound,  by  afiectii^  in  a  particular  manner  the  nerve  of  hear- 
ing, and  the  brain  in  general ; — but,  when  we  come  to  the  uUv- 
mate  affection  of  the  sensorial  organ,  which  immediately  precedes 
the  sensation  of  the  mind,  it  is  evident,  that  we  cannot  say  of  it, 
that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  sound,  by  exciting  any  thing  intermedi- 
ate, since  it  then  could  not  itself  be  that  by  which  the  sound  was 
immediately  preceded.  It  is  the  cause,  however ;  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  all  the  other  parts  of  the  sequence  were  caus- 
es, merely  by  being  the  immediate  and  invariable  antecedent  of 
the  particular  effect.    If,  in  our  inability  of  assigning  any  thing  in- 
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termedutte,  #e  were  to  say,  that  tbifl  last  affeotton  of  the  senBoml 
organ  occasioned  the  sound,  because  it  had  the  power  of  occasioi^ 
ing  sound,  we  should  say  nothing  more  than  if  we  said  at  once, 
that  it  occasioned  the  sound,  or,  in  other  words,  was  that  which 
could  not  exist  in  the  same  circumstances  without  the  sound  as  its 
instant  attendant. 

*^  What  is  there,''  says  Malebranche,  ^^  which  Aristotle  cannot 
at  once  propose  and  resolve,  by  his  fine  words  of  genus,  species, 
act,  power,  nature,  form,  faculties,  qualities,  causa  per  se,  causa  per 
accidens  ?  His  followers  find  it  very  difficult  to  comprehend  that 
these  words  signify  nothing ;  and  that  we  are  not  more  learned 
than  we  were  before,  when  we  have  heard  them  tell  us,  in  their 
bedt  manner,  that  fire  melts  metals,  because  it  has  a  solreiit  facul- 
ty ;  and  that  some  unfortunate  epicure,  or  glutton  digests  ill,  be- 
oause  he  has  a  weak  digestion,  or  because  the  vit  concQetrix  docn 
not  perform  well  its  functions.  ^* 

We  see  only  parts  of  the  great  sequences  that  are  taking  place 
in  nature ;  and  it  is  on  .this  account  we  seek  for  the  causes  oi 
what  we  know  in  the  parts  of  the  sequences  that  are  imknown.  if 
our  senses  had  originally  enabled  us  to  discriminate  erery  element 
of  bodies,  and  consequently,  all  the  minute  changes  which  take 
place  in  these,  as  clearly  as  the  more  obvious  changes  at  pre- 
sent perceived  by  us ;  in  short,  if,  between  two  known  events, 
we  had  never  dUeoroered  any  thing  intermediate  and  unknown, 
forming  a  new  antecedent  of  the  consequent  observed  before,  our 
notion  of  a  cause  would  have  been  very  different  from  that  myste- 
rious unintelligible  something  which  we  now  conceive  it  to  be ; 
and  we  should  then,  perhaps,  have  found  as  little  difficulty  in  ad- 
mittii^  it  to  be  what  it  simply  and  truly  is, — only  another  name 
for  the  immediate  invariable  antecedent  of  any  event, — as  we  now 
find  m  admitting  the  form  of  a  body,  to  be  only  another  name  for 
the  relative  pontion  of  the  parts  that  constitute  it. 

But, — ^I  have  said  in  my  Essay, — though  the  powers  of  created 
things  be  nothing  more  than  their  relation  to  certain  events  that 
invariably  attend  them,  is  this  definition  consistent  with  the  notion 
which  we  form  of  the  power  of  the  Creator  ?  or.  Is  not  hu  effi- 
ciency altogether  different  in  nature,  as  well  as  in  degree  ?    The 
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•Hmlpotence  of  God,  it  must,  indeed,  be  ali^ired,  heam  to  eyeiy 
created  power  the  eame  relation  of  awfol  superiority,  whicli  hi« 
mfinite  wisdom  and  goodness  bear  to  tbe  humble  knowledg^e  and 
▼irtiie  of  hitf  creatares.  But  as  we  know  his  wisdom  and  |^ood* 
ness,  only  by  knowing  what  that  human  wisdom  and  goodness 
are,  which,  with  all  their  imperfection,  he  has  yet  permitted  to 
know  and  a^ore  himy — so,  it  is  only  by  knowing  created  power, 
Weak  and  limited  as  it  is,  that  we  can  rise  to^the  contemplation 
of  his  omnipotence.  In  contemplating  it,  we  connder  onlj  his  will^ 
as  the  direct  mnteeedeni  of  those  glorious  effects  which  the  unirerse 
displays.  The  power  of  God  is  not  any  thing  dtierent  from  God ; 
but  is  the  Almighty  himself,  willing  whatever  seeme'to  him  good, 
and  creatii^  or  alterii^  all  things  by  his  very  will  to  create  or  al* 
ter.  It  is  enongh  for  our  devotion  to  trace  eveiy  where  the  char- 
acters of  the  Divinity, — of  provident  arrangement  jn^r  to  this  sys- 
tem of  things, — and  to  know,  therefore,  that,  wilJiout  that  divine 
will  as  anteudenij  nothing  could  have  been.  Wherever  we  turn 
our  eyes, — ^to  the  earth — to  the  heavens — ^tothe  myriads  of  beings 
that  live  and  move  around  us-- or  to  those  more  than  myriad*  of 
worlds,  which  seem  themselves  almost  like  animated  mhabitants 
of  the  infinity  through  which  they  range, — above  us,  beneath  U0, 
on  every  side,  we  discover,  with  a  certainty  that  admits  not  of 
doubt,  intelligence  and  design,  that  must  have  preceded  the  esdsl- 
ence  of  every  thing  which  exists.  Yet,  when  we  analyse  those 
great,  but  obscure,  ideas  which  rise  in  our  mind,  while  we  attempt 
to  think  of  the  creation  of  things,  we  feel,  that  it  is  still  only  a  se- 
quence of  events  which  we  are  considering, — ^though  of  events, 
the  magnitude  of  which  allows  us  no  comparison,  because  it 
has  nothing  in  common  with  those  earthly  changes  which  fall 
beneath  our  view.  We  do  not  see  any  third  circumstance  exist- 
ing intermediately,  and  binding,  as  it  were,  the  will  of  the  Omnip- 
otent Creator  to  the  things  which  are  to  be  ;  we  conceive  only 
the  divitu  wiil  iUe\f^  as  if  made  visible  to  our  imagination,  and  all 
nature  at  the  very  moment  rising  around.  It  is  evident,  that  in 
the  case  of  the  divine  agency,  as  well  as  in  every  other  instance 
of  causation,  the  introduction  of  any  circumstance,  as  a  bond  of  clos-^ 
er  connexion,  would  only  furnish  a  new  phenomenon  to  be  itself 
connected ;  but  even  though  it  were  possible  to  conceive  the  clos- 
er connexion  of  such  a  third  circumstance,  as  is  supposed  to  con- 
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stitute  the  inexplicable  efficiency  between  the  will  of  the  Creator 
and  the  rue  of  the  imtverM,  it  would  diminiih,  indeed,  but  it  certain- 
ly cannot  be  supposed  to  elevate,  the  majesty  of  the  person,  and 
of  the  scene.  Our  feeling  of  his  omnipotence  is  not  rendered 
stronger  by  the  elevation  of  the  complicated  process  ;  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  the  immediate  succession  of  the  object  to  the  de- 
sire, which  impresses  the  force  of  the  omnipotence  on  our  mind; 
and  it  is  to  the  divine  agency,  therefore,  that  the  representation 
of  tiMtonl  sequence  seems  peculiarly  suited,  as  if  it  were  more  em- 
phatically powerful.  Such  is  the  great  charm  of  the  celebrated 
passive  of  Genesis,  descriptive  of  the  creation  of  Ught  It  is  from 
stating  nothing  more  than  the  antecedent  and  consequent,  that  the 
majestic  simplicity  of  the  description  is  derived.  God  speaks^  and 
U  is  done.  We  imagine  nothing  intermediate.  In  our  highest 
contemplation  of  His  power,  we  believe  only,  that,  when  He  wiUr 
ed  creation,  a  world  arose ;  and  that,  in  all  future  time.  His  will 
to  create  cannot  exist,  without  being  followed  by  the  instant  rise 
into  being  of  whatever  He  may  have  willed ;  that  His  will  to  de- 
stroy any  thing,  will  be,  in  like  manner,  followed  by  its  non-exist- 
ence i  and  His  will  to  vary  the  course  of  things,  by  miraculous 
appearances.  The  will  is  the  only  necessary  previous  change ; 
and  that  Being  has  almighty  power,  whose  every  will  is  immedi* 
ately  and  invariably /0//0 wed  by  the  existence  of  its  object. 
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tEOTURE  VIII. 


ON  HYPOTHESIS  AND  THEORY. 


The  obseryatioDfl  which  I  haye  already  made  on  pmner^  Gentle- 
men,  have,  I  hope,  shown  you,  both  what  it  truly  is,  and  the 
sources  of  that  illusion,  which  leads  us  to  regard  it  as  something 
more  mysterious. 

The  principal  source  of  this  illu8i<m,  we  found  to  be  our  incapac- 
ity of  distinguishing  the  minute  elements  of  bodies, — that  leads  us, 
in  a  manner,  which  it  is  unnecessaiy  now  to  recapitulate,  to  sus- 
pect constantly  some  intermediate  and  unobserved  objects  and 
events,  between  the  parts  of  sequences,  which  we  truly  observe, 
and,  by  the  influence  of  this  habit,  to  transfer,  at  least,  the  notion  of 
power,  from  the  antecedent  which  we  observe,  to  the  supposed 
more  direct  antecedent,  which  we  only  imagine,  and  to  consider 
the  causes  of  events  as  some  unknown  circumstances,  that  exist 
between  all  the  antecedents  which  we  know,  and  the  consequents 
which  we  know,  and  connect  these  together  in  mysterious  union. 

The  same  imperfection  of  our  senses,  which,  from  our  inca- 
pacity of  discovering  all  the  minute  elements,  and  consequently 
all  the  minute  elementary  changes,  in  bodies,  leads  us  to  form  er- 
roneous notions  of  power  and  causation,  has  tended,  in  like  manner, 
to  produce  a  fonAiess  for  ktfp^thesuj  which,  without  rendering  the 
observed  phenomena,  in  any  respect,  more  intelligible,  only  ren- 
der them  more  complicated,  and  increase  the  very  difficulty,  which 
they  are  supposed  to  diminish. 

Of  this  tendency  of  the  mind,  which  is  a  very  injurious  one  to 
the  progress  of  sound  philosophy,  I  must  request  your  attention  to 
a  little  fuller  elucidation.  To  know  well,  what  kypothetu  truly 
are  in  themselves,  and  what  it  is  which  they  contribute  to  the  ex- 
planation of  phenomena,  is,  I  am  convinced,  the  surest  of  all  pre- 
•ervatives  against  that  too  ready  assent,  which  you  might  othac- 
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wise  be  disposed  to  give  to  them ;  and  to  guard  yon  from  the 
readj  adoption  of  such  loose  conclusions,  in  the  reasonings  of 
others,  and  from  the  tendency  to  similar  rashness  of  arrangement 
and  inference,  in  jour  own  speculative  inquiries,  is  to  perform  for 
you  the  most  important  office  that  can  be  performed,  for  the  reg- 
ulation, both  of  your  present  studies,  and  of  those  maturer  inves^ 
tigations,  to  which,  I  trust,  your  present  studies  are  to  lead. 

I  have  also  endeavoured  to  point  out  to  you,  in  what  manner 
we  are  led  to  believe,  that  we  explain  the  sequence  of  two  events, 
by  stating  some  intermediate  event.  If  asked.  Hem  it  is  that  we 
hear  a  voice  at  %  distance,  or  see  a  distant  object  1  we  immedi- 
ately answer,  Because  the  primary  vibration  of  the  organs  of 
speech  is  propagated  in  successive  vibrations  through  the  inter* 
vening  air,  and  because  light  is  reflected  or  emitted  from  the  dis- 
taut  object  to  the  eye ;  and  he  who  hears  this  answer,' which  is 
obviously  nothing  more  than  the  statement  of  another  effect,  or 
series  of  effects,  that  takes  place  before  that  particular  effect,  con* 
eeiniog  which  the  question  is  put,  is  perfectly  satisfied,  for  the 
time,  with  the  acquisition  which  he  has  made,  and  thinksi,  that  be 
now  knows,  how  it  is,  that  we  hear  and  see.  To  knov»  wk^  a 
succession  of  events  takes  place^  is  thus  at  length  conceived  by  us, 
to  be  the  same  thing,  as  to  know  some  other-changes,  or  series  of 
Ghanges^  which  take  place  between  them ;  and,  with  this  opinioB, 
as  to  the  necessary  presence  of  some  intervening  and  connecting 
link,  it  is  very  natural,  that,  when  we  can  no  longer  state  or  mt- 
agine  any  thing  which  intervenes,  we  should  feel  m  if  the  se- 
quence itself  were  less  intdligible,  though  unqueationably,  when 
we  can  state  some  intervening  circumstance,  we  have  merely 
found  a  new  antecedent  in  the  train  of  physical  events,  so  as  to 
have  now  tmo  antecedents  and  consequents,  instead  of  om  sim* 
pie  antecedent  and  consequent,  and  have  thus  only  doubled  our 
supposed  mystery,  instead  of  removing  it. 

Since  it  does  appear  to  us,  however,  to  remove  the  very  mys* 
teiy  which  it  doubles,  it  is  the  same  thing,  with  respect  to  our 
general  practice  of  philosophizing,  as  if  it  did  remove  it.  If  we 
suppose  the  intervention  of  some  unknown  cause,  in  every  phe^ 
menon  which  we  perceive,  we  must  be  equally  desirous  of  ^ia* 
covering  that  unknown  cause,  which  we  suppose  to  be  intermedi- 
ate,—and,  when  thb  ia  not  easily  discoverable,  we  must  feel  a 
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•troDg  tendency  Co  divine  what  it  id,  and  to  acqnieace,  more  read* 
ily  tban  we  should  otherwise  hare  done,  in  the  certatntj  of  what 
we  haye  only  imagined, — always,  of  conne,  imagining  the  canse, 
which  seems  to  haye  most  analogy  to  the  obsenred  eflfect. 

Soch  is  the  nature  of  that  iUosion,  from  which  the  loye  of  hy^ 
potheses  fiows^— ^as  seeming,  by  the  intervention  of  a  new  antece- 
dent, to  render  more  inteUigible  the  sequences  of  eyents  that  are 
obviously  before  us, — ^though  all  which  is  truly  done,  is  to  double 
the  number  of  ahtecedents;  and,  therefore,  to  double,  instead  of 
removing  the  difficulty,  that  is  supposed  to  be  involved  in  the  con- 
aideration  of  a  simple  sequence  of  eventi.  A  stone  tends  to  the 
ground— that  it  should  have  this  lendcncy,  in  consequence  of  the 
mere  presence  of  the  earth,  appears  to  us  most  wonderful;  and 
we  think,  that  it  would  be  much  less  wonderftal,  if  we  could  dis* 
cover  the  presence^  though  it  were  the  men  prutnce^  of  some* 
thing  else.  We  therefore,  in  our  mind,  run  over  every  circum* 
stance  analogous,  to  discover  something  which  we  may  consider 
as  present,  that*  may  represent  to  our  imagination  the  cause  which 
we  seek.  The  effect  of  uaptiire,  in  producing  motion,  we  know 
by  constant  experience ;  and,  as  the  motion,  which  it  produces,  in 
a  particular  direction,  seems  analogous  to  the  motion  of  the  stone 
in  its  particular  direction,  we  conceive,  that  the  motion  of  a  stone, 
in  its  fall  to  the  earth,  is  rendered  more  intelligible,  by  the  imag* 
ined  intervention  of  some  impelling  body.  The  circumstances, 
which  we  observe,  however,  are  manifestly  inconsistent  with  the 
supposition  of  the  impulse  of  any  very  gross  matter.  The  analo- 
gies of  gross  matter  are  accordingly  excluded  from  our  thoughts, 
and  .we  suppose  the  impulse  to  proceed  from  some  very  subtle 
fluid,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  ether^  or  any  other  name, 
which  we  may  choose  to  invent  for  it  The  hypothesis  is  found- 
ed, you  wiU  observe,  on  the  mere  analogy  of  another  spe- 
cies of  motion,  and  which  would  account  for  gravitation  by  the 
impulse  of  some  fine  fluid.  It  is  evident,  that  there  may  be,  in 
this  way,  as  many  hypotheses  to  explain  a  single  fact,  as  there 
have  been  circumstances  analogous  observed  in  all  the  various 
phenomena  of  nature.  Accordingly,  another  set  of  philosophers, 
tnrtead  of  explaining  gravitation  by  the  analogy  of  impuUe^  have 
had  recourse  to  another  analogy,  still  more  intimately  familiar  to 
i»-^tbat  of  the  phenomena  of  lift.    We  are  able  to  move  our 
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limbs  by  our  mere  rolitioD.  The  mind,  therefore,  it  is  evident, 
can  produce  motion  in  matter;  and  it  is  hence  some  interposed 
spiritual  agent,  which  produces  ail  the  phenomena  of  grayitatioii. 
Every  orb,  in  its  revolution  on  its  axis,  or  in  its  great  journey 
through  the  heavens,  has,  according  to  this  system  of  philosophi- 
cal mythology,  some  peculiar  gentut,  or  directing  spirit,  that  reg- 
ulates its  course,  in  the  same  manner  as,  of  old,  the  universe  it- 
self was  considered  as  one  enormous  animal,  performing  its  vari- 
ous movements  by  its  own  vital  energies.  It  is  the  influence  of 
this  analogy  of  our  own  muscular  motions,  as  obedient  to  our  vo- 
lition,— together  with  the  mistaken  belief  of  adding  greater  hon- 
our to  the  divine  Omnipotent, — ^which  has  led  a  very  large  class 
of  philosophers  to  ascribe  every  change  in  the  universe,  material 
or  intellectual,  not  to  the  original /orengAt  and  arrangement  mere- 
ly,— the  irresistible  evidence  of  which  even  the  impiety,  that 
professes  to  question  it,  mutt  secretly  admit, — ^butto  the  direct  op- 
eration of  the  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  the  world, — 

"  The  mi^htj  Hand, 
That,  ever  bosy,  wheels  the  sileDt  apheres, 
Works  ID  the  secret  deep ;  shoots  streaming  thence 
The  fair  prorosion  that  oVrspreads  the  spring  $ 
Flings  from  the  san  direct  the  flaming  day  ; 
Feeds  every  creature ;  hurls  the  tempest  forth ; 
And,  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  revolves,   ■ 
With  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life.** 

So  prone  is  the  mind  to  complicate  every  phenomenon,  by  the 
insertion  of  imagined  causes,  in  the  simple  sequences  of  physical 
events,  that  one  hypothesis  may  often  be  said  to  involve  in  it 
many  other  hypotheses,  invented  for  the  explanation  of  that  veiy 
phenomenon,  which  is  adduced  in  explanation  of  another  phenom- 
enon, as  simple  as  itself.  The  production  of  muscular  motion  by 
the  will,  which  is  the  source  of  the  hypothesis  of  direct  spiritual 
agency,  in  every  production  of  motion,  or  change,  in  the  utiiveise, 
has  itself  gpiven  occasion  to  innumerable  speculations  of  this  kind. 
Indeed,  on  no  subject  has  the  imagination  been  more  fruttfxil  of 
fancies,  that  have  been  strangely  given  to  the  world  under  the 
name  of  philosophy.  Though  you  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  minute  nomenclature  of  anatomy,  you  yet  all 
know,  that  there  are  parts  termed  muscles^  and  other  parts  term- 
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ed  iMTpev,  and  that  it  is  by  the  contractioD  of  onr  muscles  that  our 
limbs  are  moved.  The  nerres,  distributing  to  the  different  mus- 
cles, are  evidently  instrumental  to  their  contrac^on ;  since  the 
destruction  of  the  nerve  puts  an  end  to  the  voluntary  contraction 
of  the  muscle,  and  consequently  to  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
limb.  But  what  is  the  influence  that  is  propagated  along  the 
nerve,  and  in  what  manner  is  it  propagated  ?  For  explaining  this 
most  familiar  of  all  phenomena,  there  is  scarcely  any  class  of  phe- 
nomena in  nature,  to  the  analogy  of  which  recourse  has  not  been 
bad, — the  vibration  of  musical  chords, — the  coiling  or  uncoiling 
of  springs, — ^the  motion  of  elastic  fluids,  electricity,  magnetism, 
galvanism ; — and  the  result  of  so  many  hypotheses, — after  all  the 
labour  of  strivii^  to  adapt  them  to  the  phenomena,  and  the  still 
greater  labour  of  striving  to  prove  them  exactly  adapted,  when 
thej  were  far  from  being  so — ^has  been  the  return  to  the  nrnp/e 
faeiy  that  muscular  motion  follows  a  certain  state  of  the  nerve  ; — 
in  the  same  manner,  as  the  result  of  all  the  similar  labour,  that 
has  been  employed  to  account,  as  it  has  been  termed,  for  gravita- 
tion, has  been  a  return  to  the  simple  fact,  that,  at  all  visible  dis- 
tances observed,  the  bodies  in  nature  tend  toward  each  other. 

The  mere  sequence  of  one  event  after  another  event,  is,  how- 
ever, too  easily  conceiyed,  and  has  too  little  in  it  of  that  compli- 
cation, which  at  once  busies  and  delights  us,  to  allow  the  mind  to 
rest  in  it  long.  It  must  forever  have  something  to  disentangle, 
and,  therefore,  something  which  is  perplexed ;  for,  such  is  the 
strange  nature  of  man,  that  the  simpUcify  of  truth,  which  might 
seem  to  be  its  essential  charm, — and  which  renders  it  doubly 
valuable,  in  relation  to  the  weakness  of  his  faculties, — ^is  the  very 
circumstance  that  renders  it  least  attractive  to  him;  and  though, 
in  his  analysis  of  every  thing  that  is  compound  in  matter,  or  in- 
volved in  thought,  he  constantly  flatters  himself,  that  it  is  this  very 
simplicity,  which  he  loves  and  seeks,  he  yet,  when  he  arrives  at 
abiokUt  stmpHeiiif^  feek  an  equal  tendency  to  turn  away  from  it, 
and  gladly  prefers  to  it  any  thing  that  is  more  mysterious,  merely 
because  it  is  mysterious.  ^^  I  am  persuaded,''  said  one,  who  knew 
our  nature  well,  ^^that,  if  the  majority  of  mankind  could  be  made 
to  see  the  order  of  the  universe,  such  as  it  is,  as  they  would  not 
remark  in  it  any  virtues  attached  to  certain  numbers,  nor  any 
properties  inherent  in  certain  planets,  nor  fatalities,  in  certain 
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times  and  revolatioof  of  these,  thej  would  not  be  able  to  re« 
strain  themselves,  on  the  sight  of  this  a^piirable  regulari^  and 
beauty,  from  crying  out  with  astonishment,  What,  is  this  all  f 

For  the  fidelity  of  this  picture,  in  which  Fontenelle  has  so 
justly  represented  one  of  the  common  weaknesses  of  our  intellect 
tual  nature,  we  unfortunately  need  not  refer  to  the  majority  of 
mankind  alone,  to  whom,  it  may  be  said,  almost  with  eqmd  trnth^ 
that  every  thing  is  wonderful,  and  that  nothing  is  wonderfuL 
The  feeling  which  it  describes  exists  even  in  the  most  philoeophic 
mind,  and  had  certainly  no  increased  influence  even  on  that  mind 
which  described  it  so  truly,  when  it  employed  all  its  great  powersi 
in  still  striving  to  support  the  cumbrous  system  of  the  Fartieu^ 
against  the  simple  tiieory  of  aUraction.  Even  Newton  himaelf,. 
who(ie  transcendent  intellect  was  so  well  fitted  to  perceive  the 
sublimity,  which  simplification  adds  to  every  thing  that  ia  truly 
great  in  itself,  yet,\ihowed,  by  his  query  with  respect  to  the  agen* 
cy  of  ether,  that  he  was  not  absolutely  exempt  from  that  human 
infirmity  of  which  I  speak ;  and  though  philosophers  migr  now 
be  considered  as  almost  unanimous  with  respect  to  gravitation,^^ 
in  considering  it  as  the  mere  tendency  of  bodies  towards  each 
other,  we  yet,  in  admiring  this  tendency  which  we  perceive,  feel 
some  reluctance  to  admit  a  mere  fact,  that  presents  itKlf  so  sim- 
ply to  our  conception,  and  would  be  better  pleased,  if  any  other 
mode  could  be  pointed  out,  by  which,  with  some  decent  appear^ 
ance  of  reason  on  its  side,  the  same  effect  could  seem  to  be 
brought  about,  by  a  natural  apparatus,  better  suited  to  gratify 
our  passion  for  the  complicaUd  and  the  wonderful.  Though  the 
theory  of  Foriiea  can  scarcely  be  said  now  to  have  any  lidgering 
defenden  left,  there  is  a  constant  tendency,  and  a  tendency  which 
requires  all  our  philosophy  to  repress  it, — to  relapse  into  the  sup* 
position  of  a  great  etherial  fluid,  by  the  immense  ocean,  or  im* 
mense  streams,  of  which  the  phenomenon  now  asserted  to  gravi* 
tate,  may  be  explained,  and  we  have  no  objection,  to  fill  the 
whole  boundless  void  of  the  universe,  whhan  infinite  profusion  of 
this  invi^ble  matter,  merely  that  we  i^ay  think,  with  more  com* 
fort,  that  we  know  how  a/eolW  falls  to  the  ground  ;«-thoug^  the 
iall  of  the  feather,  after  this  magnificent  cast  of  contrivance, 
would  still  be  as  truly  inexplicable  as  at  present ;  and  though 
many  other  difficulties  must,  in  that  case,  be  admitted  in  additioa 
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It  IB  only  in  gMmelry,  that  we  readil j  allow  a  straight  line,  to  be 
the  shortest  that  can  be  drawn  between  any  two  points.  In  the 
phyucs  of  mindl,  or  of  matter,  we  are  far  from  allowing  this.  We 
prefer  to  it  almost  any  «iirvs  that  is  presented  to  us  by  others,-— 
and,  without  all  donbt,  any  cnrre  which  we  have  described  onr* 
selves ;  and  we  boldly  maintain,  and,  which  is  yet  more  fairly  be« 
heye,  that  we  have  foond  ont  a  MkorUr  road^  merely  because,  in 
onr  philosophical  peregrinatioD,  we  have  chosen  to  journey  many 
miles  about,  and  in  our  delight  of  gazing  on  new  objects,  have 
nerer  thought  of  measurii^  the  ground  which  we  have  trod. 

I  am  aware,*  indeed,  that,  in  the  consi|leration  of  the  simple 
antecedents,  and  coosequents  wh^ph  nature  exhibits,  it  is  not  the 
mere  complication  of  these,  by  the  introduction  of  new  interren- 
ing  substances  or  events,  which  obtains  from  the  mind  so  ready  an 
adoption  of  hypotheses.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  sort  of  false 
simplification  in  the  introduction  of  hypotheses,  which  itself  aids 
the  illusion  of  the  mystery.  I  term  the  simplification yo2f«,  be* 
cause  it  is  not  in  the  phenomena  themselves,  but  in  our  mode 'of 
coDceiving  them.  It  is  certainly  far  more  simple,  tn  nature^  that 
bodies  should  have  a  tendency  toward  each  other,  than  that  there 
should  be  oceans  of  a  subtle  fluid,  circulating  around  them,  in  vor^ 
tices,-— or  streams  of  such  a  fluid,  projected  continually  on  them 
from  some  unknown  source,  merely  to  produce  the  same  exact  mo«- 
tiona,  which  would  be  the  result  of  the  reciprocal  tendency  in  the 
bodies  themselves.  But  the  interposition  of  all  this  immensity  of 
Blatter,  to  accoont  for  the  fail  of  a  feather  or  rain-drop,  cumbrous 
as  the  contrivance  must  be  allowed  to  be,  is  yet  in  one  respect,  more 
simple  to  our  conception,  because,  instead  of  two  classes  of  phe* 
nomena,  those  of  gnmtalt^w  and  ofimpuliBj  we  have,  in  refeniug 
aU  lo  Mipiilft,  only  one  general  class.  Han  loves  what  is  simple 
siMcfc,  but  he  loves  what  is  mysterious  more  ;  and  a  mighty  ocean 
of  ether,  operating  invisibly  in  ail  the  visible  phenomena  of  the 
universe,  has  thus  a  sort  of  double  charm,  by  uniting  the  fidse  sim- 
plificatioa,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  with  abundance  of  real  myste* 
ry.  This  mixture  of  the  simple  and  the  mysterious,  is,  in  some 
measure,  like  the  mixture  of  uniformity  with  diversity,  that  is  so- 
delightful  in  works  of  art  However  pleasing  objects  may  separ^ 
ateVf  be,  we  are  soon  wearied  with  wandering  over  them,  when,^ 
fram  their  extreme  irregularity,  we  cannot  group  them  in  any  dis^ 
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tinct  assemblage,  or  diflcover  some  slight  relation  of  parts  to  the 
whole;  and  we  are  still  sooner,  and  more  painfully  fatigaed,  when 
every  object  which  we  see  is  in  exact  symmetry  with  some  other 
object.  In  like  manner,  the  mind  would  be  perplexed  and  oppress- 
ed, if  it  were  to  conceive  a  great  multitude  of  objects  or  circum- 
stances, concurring  in  the  production  o£  one  observed  event  But 
it  feels  a  sort  of  dissatisfaction  also,  when  the  sequences  of  events 
which  it  observes,  are  reduced  to  the  mere  antecedents  and  con- 
sequents of  which  they  consist,  and  must  have  a  littie  more  com- 
pliccuion  to  flatter  it  with  the  belief,  that  it  has  learned  something 
which  it  is  important  to  have  learned.  To  know^that  a  withered 
leaf  falls  to  the  ground,  is  to  know,  what  the  very  vulgar  know, 
as  well  as  ourselves ;  but  an  ocean  of  e(A<r,  whirling  it  downward, 
is  something  of  which  the  vulgar  have  no  conception,  and  gives  a 
kind  of  mysterious  magnificence  to  a  very  simple  event,  which 
makes  us  think,  that  our  knowledge  is  greater,  because  we  have 
given,  in  our  imagination,  a  sort  of  cumbrous  magnitude  to  the 
phenomenon  itself. 

That  hypotheses,  in  that  wide  sense  of  the  word  which  im- 
plies every  thing  conjectural,  are  without  use  in  philosophy,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  affirm,  since  every  inquiry  may,  in  that  wide 
sense,  be  said  to  pre-suppose  them,  and  must  always  pre-suppose 
them  if  the  inquiry  have  any  object.  They  are  of  use,  however, 
not  as  superseding  investigation,  but  as  directing  investigation  to 
certain  objects, — ^not  as  telling  us,  what  we  are  to  believe,  but  as 
pointing  out  to  us  what  we  are  to  endeavour  to  ascertain.  An  hy- 
pothesis, in  this  view  of  it,  is  nothing  more  than  a  reason  for  mak- 
ing one  experiment  or  observation  rather  than  another ;  and  it  is 
evident,  that,  without  some  reason  of  this  kind,  as  experiment  and 
observations  are  almost  infinite,  inquiry  would  be  altogether  profit- 
less. To  make  experiments,  at  random,  is  not  to  pkiloiopkw;  it 
becomes  philosophy,  only  when  the  experiments  are  made  with 
a  certain  view ;  and  to  make  them,  with  any  particular  view,  is 
to  suppose  the  presence  of  something,  the  operation  of  which 
they  will  tend  either  to  prove  or  disprove.  When  Torricelli,  for 
example, — proceeding  on  the  observation  previously  made,  by 
Galileo,  with  respect  to  the  limited  height  to  which  water  could 
be  made  to  rise  in  a  pump, — that  memorable  observation,  which 
demonstrated,  at  last,  after  so  many  ages  of  errors,  what  ought 
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not  for  a  single  moment  to  have  required  to  be  demonstrated ;  the 
absurdity  of  the  horror  of  a  void  ascribed  to  nature — ^when,  pro- 
ceeding in  this  memorable  observation,  Torricelii  made  his  equal- 
ly memorable  experiment  with  respect  to  the  height  of  the  column 
of  mercury  supported  in  an  inverted  tube,  and  found,  on  compar- 
ison of  their  specific  gravities,  the  columns  of  mercury  and  water 
to  be  exactly  equiponderant,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  led  to  the 
experiment  with  the  mercury  by  the  supposition,  that  the  rise  of 
fluids  in  vacuo  was  occasioned  by  some  counterpressure,  exactly 
equal  to  the  weight  supported,  and  (that  the  column  of  mercury, 
therefore  should  be  less  in  height  than  the  column  of  water,  in  the 
exact  inverse  ratio  of  their  specific  gravities,  by  which  the  counter- 
pressure  was  to  be  sustained.  To  conceive  the  air,  which  was 
then  universally  regarded  as  essentially  light,  to  be  not  light 
but  heavy,  so  as  to  press  on  the  fluid  beneath,  was,  at  that  time, 
to  make  as  bold  a  supposition  as  could  be  made.  It  was  indeed, 
a  temporary  hypothesis,  even  when  it  led  to  that  experimental 
demonstration  of  the  fact,  which  proved  it  forever  after  not  to  be 
hypothetical. 

An  hypothesis,  then,  in  the  first  stage  of  inquiry,  far  from  be- 
ing inconsistent  with  sound  philosophy,  may  be  said  to  be  essential 
to  it.  But  it  is  essential  only  in  this  first  stage,  as  si:^ge8ting  what 
is  afterwards  to  be  verified  or  disproved ;  and,  when  the  experi- 
ments or  observations  to  which  it  directs  us  do  not  verify  it,  it  is 
no  longer  to  be  entertained,  even  as  an  hypothesis.  If  we  observe 
a  phenomenon,  which  we  never  have  observed  before,  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  us,  not  to  think  of  the  Analogous  cases  which 
we  may  have  seen ;  since  they  are  suggested  by  a  principal  of  as- 
sociation, which  is  as  truly  a  part  of  our  constitution,  as  the 
senses  with  which  we  perceived  the  phenomenon  itself;  and,  if 
any  of  these  analogies  strike  us  as  remarkably  coincident,  it  is 
equally  impossible  for  us  not  to  imagine,  that  the  cause,  which  we 
knew  in  that  former  instance,  may  ako  be  present  in  this  analogi- 
cal instance,  and  that  they  may^  therefore,  both  be  reduced  to  the 
same  class.  To  stop  here,  and,  from  this  mere  analogy,  to  infer 
positiver  identity  of  the  causes,  and  to  follow  out  the  possible  con* 
sequences  in  innumerable  applications,  would  be  to  do,  as  many 
great  artists  in  systematizing  have  done.  What  a  philosopher,  of 
apounder  views,  however,  would  do  in  such  a  case,  is  very  difler-. 
16 
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«nt  He  would  aasiupie,  indeed,  as  pam6U  or  perhaps  as  probabU^ 
the  existence  of  the  supposed  cause.  But  he  would  assume  it,  onlj 
to  direct  his  examination  oCitA  reality,  by  investigating^,  as  fiir  as 
he  was  able,  from  past  experience,  what  the  drcumstaaces  would 
have  been,  in  every  respect,  if  the  cause  supposed  had  been  actu- 
ally present ;  and,  even  if  these  were  all  found  to  be  exactly  coinci- 
dent, though  he  would  think  the  presence  of  the  cause  more 
probable,  he  would  be  very  far  from  considering  it  as  certam,  and 
would  still  endeavour  to  lessen  the  chances  of  fallacy,  by  watch- 
ing the  circumstances,  should  they  again  recur,  and  varying  them, 
by  experiment,  in  every  possible  way. 

This  patience  and  caution,  however,  essential  as  they  are  to 
just  philosophizing,  require,  it  must  be  confessed,  no  Bright  efforts 
of  self-denial,  but  of  a  selMenial  which  is  as  necessarjr  to  intellect- 
ual excellence  as  the  various  moral  species  of  self^ntal  are  to 
excellence  and  virtue. 

^'  Mr  Locke,  I  think,'^  says  Dr  Reid,  ^^  mentions  an  anment 
musician,  who  belived  that  God  created  the  world  in  six  days,  and 
rested  the  seventh,  because  there  are  but  seven  notes  in  muflic  I 
myself^^^  he  continues,  ^^  knew  one  of  that  profession,  who  thought 
that  there  could  be  only  three  parts  in  harmony,  to  wit,  bass,  ten- 
or, and  treble ;  because  there  are  but  three  persons  in  the  Trin- 
ity."* 

The  minds  that  could  be  satisfied  with  analogies  Mrerj  slight, 
must,  indeed,  have  been  little  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
philosophic  inquiry ;  and*  yet  how  many  systems  have  been  ad* 
vanced  in  different  ages,  admired  by  multitudes,  who  knew  them 
only  by  name,  and  still  more  revered  by  the  philosophers,  who 
gloried  in  adopting  them^  that  have  been  founded  on  analogies  al- 
most as  slight 

^^  The  philosophers  who  form  hypothetical  systems  of  the 
universe,  and  of  all  its  most  secret  laws,"  says  Voltaire,  in  one  of 
his  lively  similes,  ^^are  like  our  travellers  that  go  to  Constantino- 
ple, and  ttiink  that  they  must  tell  us  a  great  deal  about  the  serag- 
lio. They  pretend  to  know  every  thing  which  passes  within  it — . 
the  whole  secret  history  of  the  Sultan  and  his  favourites,,  and  they 
have  seen  nothing  but  its  outside  walls.^' 

*  On  the  Ppwen  of  the  Huinaa  Miod,  Essaj  ti.  Chap.  viii.  Vol,  If.  p.  334* 
4vo.  0dii, 
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In  one  req»ect,  lioweyer,  philosophers,  in  their  hypothetical 
iystems,  far  outdo  the  trarellers  to  Constantinople.  Thej  not 
merely  tell  as  secrets  of  natore,  which  thej  have  no  opportunity 
of  leamii^,  but  they  believe  the  very  tales  of  their  own  fancy. 
To  see  any  usual  phenomenon,  is,  indeed,  to  wonder  at  it,  at  first ; 
bat  to  explain  it,  is  almost  the  very  next  step,  reason  serving  rath* 
er  to  defend  the  explanation,  when  it  is  made,  than  to  assist  great- 
ly in  making  it ;  and,  in  many  cases,  each  philosopher  has  his  sep* 
arate  explanation,  on  which  he  is  disposed  to  pnt  as  much  reliance, 
as  OD  the  certainty  of  the  fact  itself,  not  abandoning  the  hypothe- 
sis, even  though  the  fact  should  prove  to  have  been  dififereat,  but 
making  it  bend,  with  a  happy  pliability,  to  all  the  diversities  dis- 
jcovered,  so  as  at  last,  perhaps,  to  account  for  circumstances  the 
very  reverse  of  those  which  it  was  originally  invented  to  explain. 
^'  I  have  heard,"  says  Condillac,  ^^  of  a  philosopher,  who  had  the 
iiappiness  of  thinking  that  he  had  discovered  a  principle,  which 
was  to  explain  all  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  chemistry ;  and 
who,  in  the  ardour  of  his  self-congratulation,  hastened  to  commu^ 
nicate  his  discovery  to  a  skilful  chemist.  The  chemist  had  the 
kindness  to  Ivsten  to  him,  and  then  calmly  told  him,  that  there  was 
but  one  unfortunate  circumstance  for  his  discovery,  which  was,  that 
the  chemical /ac(t  were  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  he  had  sup- 
posed. Well  then,  said  the  philosopher,  have  the  goodness  to  tell 
me  what  they  are,  that  1  may  explain  them  by  my  system."  *  To 
those  who  know  that  fondness  for  conjecture,  which  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  a  sort  of  intellectual  appetite,  there  is  nothing  in  all  the 
wonders  which  Swift  tells  us  of  his  fabled  Houynhnhms,  that  marks 
them  more  strongly  as  a  different  race  from  mankind,  than  the  to- 
tal absence  of  hypothesis  from  their  systems  of  knowledge. 

^^  I  remember,"  says  Gulliver,  ^^  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty 
that  I  could  bring  my  master  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ofinwt^  or  how  a  point  could  be  disputable ;  because  reason 
taught  us  to  affirm  or  deny  only  when  we  are  certain ;  and  beyond 
our  knowlec^e  we  cannot  do  either.  So  tkat  controversies,  wrang* 
lings,  disputes,  and  positiveness,  in  false  or  dubious  propositions, 
are  evils  unknown  among  the  Houynlgihms.  In  the  like  manner, 
when  I  used  to  explain  to  him  our  several  systems  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  he  would  laugh,  that  a  creature  pretending  to  reason, 
•  Traite  dei  Sytt^mei,  chap,  xii*  Vol.  if.  p.  37SK. 
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should  value  itself  upon  the  knowledge  of  other  people^s  conjee* 
tures,  and  in  things,  where  that  knowledge,  if  it  were  certain, 
could  be  of  no  use.  Wherein  he  agreed  entirely  with  the  senti- 
ments of  Socrates,  as  Plato  delivers  them,  which  I  mention  as  the 
highest  honour  I  can  do  that  Prince  of  philosophers.  I  have  often 
since  reflected  what  destruction  such  a  doctrine  would  make  in  the 
libraries  of  Europe,  and  ho\ii^  many  paths  to  fame  would  be  then 
Hhut  up  in  the  learned  world."* 

While  1  wish  to  caution  you  against  a  fondness  for  hypotheses, 
by  shewing  you,  not  merely  that  they  are  liable  to  error, — ^for  in- 
quiry, of  every  kind,  must  be  so  in  some  degree, — ^but  that,  in 
truth,  they  leave  the  real  difficulty  of  the  succession  of  the  ob- 
served consequents  to  the  observed  antecedents  as  great  as  before, 
and  only  add,  to  the  supposed  difficulty  of  explaining  one  sequence, 
the  necessity  of  explaining  a  sequence  additional, — I  must  remark, 
at  the  same  time,  that  what  is  commonly  termed  theory^  in  opposi- 
tion to  hypothuu^  is  far  from  being  so  different  from  it  as  is  com- 
monly represented, — at  least,  in  the  very  wide  application  which 
is  usually  made  of  it.  We  are  told,  by  those  who  lay  down  rules 
of  philosophizing,  that  the  object  of  philosophy  is,  to  observe  par- 
ticulars, and,  from  these,  to  frame  general  laws,  which  may,  again, 
be  applied  to  the  explanation  of  particulars ;  and  the  view  which 
is  thus  given  of  the  real  province  of  philosophy  is  undoubtedly  a 
just  one  ; — but  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  language  which  may 
deceive  you,  and  with  respect  to  which,  therefore,  it  is  necessary 
for  you  to  be  on  your  g^ard.  If,  by  the  term  genwal  las»^  be 
meant  the  agreement  in  some  common  circumstances  of  a  number 
of  events  observed,  there  can  be  no  question  that  we  proceed  safe- 
ly in  framing  it,  and  that  what  v(e  have  already  found  in  a  number 
of  events,  must  be  applicable  to  that  number  of  events;  in  the 
same  manner,  as,  after  combining  in  the  term  animal  the  circum- 
stances in  which  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  sheep  agree,  we  cannot  err  in 
applying  the  term  animal  to  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  sheep.  But  the  only 
particular  to  which,  in  this  case,  we  can,  with  perfect  confidence, 
apply  a  general  law,  are  the  very  particulars  that  have  been  be- 
fore observed  by  us.  If  it  be  understood  as  more  general  than  the 
circumstances  observed,  and,  therefore,  capable  of  being  applied 
with  perfect  certainty  to  the  explanation  of  new  phenomena,  we 
^Travelf,  Parti?,  chap.  8.    Swift's  Worki,  edU.  Nicholn,  Vol.  ix.  p.  300. 
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evidently,  to  the  extent  in  which  the  general  law  is  applied  be- 
yond the  circumstances  obseired,  proceed  on  mere  supposition,  as 
truly,  as  in  any  hypothesis  which  we  could  have  framed ;  an^ 
though  the  supposition  may  be  more  and  more  certain,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  cases  thus  generalized,  and  the  absence  of 
any  circumstance  which  can  be  supposed,  in  the  new  case,  to  be 
inconsistent  with  it,  it  never  can  amount  to  actual  certainty.  Let 
us  take,  for  example,  one  of  the  most  striking  cases  of  this  sort 
That  bodies  tend  to  each  other,  in  all  drcumttanctSj  with  a  force 
increasing  directly  as  their  quantities,  and  inversely  as  the  squares 
of  their  distances,  may  seem  in  the  highest  degree  probable  in- 
deed, from  the  innumerable  facts  observed  on  our  globe,  and  in 
the  magnificent  extent  of  the  planetary  movements ;  but  it  cannot 
be  said  to 'be  certain  at  all  distances,  in  which  we  have  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  making  observations, — as  it  seems  to  be  verified 
in  the  heights  of  our  atmosphere,  and  in  the  ^distances  of  the  plan- 
ets, in  their  orbits,  from  the  sun,  and  from  each  other.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  refer,  for  possible  exceptions,  to  spaces 
that  are  beyond  our  observation;  since,  on  the  surface  of  our  own 
earth,  there  is  abundant  evidence,  that  the  law  does  not  hold  vnir 
verioUy.  Every  quiescent  mass  that  is  capable  of  greater  com- 
pression, and  of  which  the  particles,  therefore,  before  that  com- 
pression, are  not  in  absolute  contact,  shews  sufficiently,  that  the 
principle  of  attraction,  which,  of  itself,  would  have  brought  them 
into  actual  contact,  must  have  ceased  to  operate,  while  there  was 
still  a  space  between  the  particles  that  would  have  allowed  its  free 
operation ;  and,  in  the  phenomena  of  ekutieity^  aod  impulse  in  gen- 
eral, it  has  not  merely  ceased,  but  is  actually  reversed, — the  bodies 
which,  at  all  visible  distances,  exhibited  a  reciprocal  aitractiony 
now  exhibitii]^  a  reciprocal  repulnany  in  consequence  of  which 
they  mutually  fly  ofl^  as  readily  as  they  before  approached, — that 
is  to  say,  the  tendency  of  bodies  to  each  other  being. converted 
into  a  tendency  yrom  each  other,  by  a  mere  change  of  distance,  so 
slight  as  to  be  almost  inappreciable.  When  a  ball  rebounds  from 
the  earth,  toward  which  it  moved  rapidly  before,  and  the  gravitat- 
ing tendency  is  thus  evidently  reversed,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  foreign  force,  what  eye,  though  it  be  aided  by  all  the  nicest 
apparatus  of  optical  art,  can  discover  the  lines  which  separate 
those  infinitesimal  difierences  of  proximity,  at  which  the  particles 
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of  the  ball  still  cootimie  to  g^ravittte  toward  the  earth,  and  are  af^ 
terwards  driven  from  it  in  an  opposite  direction ; — ^yet  the  phe- 
nomenon  itself  is  a  sufficient  proof,  that  in  these  qpaces,  which 
seem,  to  our  org^ans  of  sense,  so  completely  the  same,  that  it  is  ab- 
feolutely  impossible  for  us  to  distinguish  them,  the  reciprocal  ten- 
dencies of  the  particles  of  the  bail  and  of  the  earth  are  as  truly  op* 
posite,  as  if  the  laws  of  gravitation  had,  at  'the  moment  at  which 
the  rebound  begins,  been  reversed  through  the  whole  system  of 
the  universe. 

It  is,  indeed,  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  more  strikii^  proof 
of  the  danger  of  extending,  with  too  great  certainty,  a  general  law, 
*  than  this  instant  conversion  of  attraction  into  repuhum^  without  the 
addition  of  any  new  bodies,  without  any  change  in  the  nature  of 
the  bodies  themselves,  and  a  change  of  their  circumstances  so  very 
slight,  as  to  be  absolutely  indistinguishable,  but  for  the  opposite 
motions  that  result  from  it,  with  a  change  of  their  circumstances. 
After  observing  the  gravity  of  bodies,  at  all  heights  of  our  atmos- 
phere, and  extending  our  survey  through  the  wide  spaces  of , our 
solar  system, — computing  the  tendency  of  the  planets  to  the  son, 
and  their  disturbing  forces,  as  they  operate  on  each  other,-— «nd 
findiog  the  resulting  motions  exactly  to  correspond  with  those 
which  we  had  predicted  by  theory ; — ^in  these  circumstanceff,  after 
an  examination  so  extensive,  if  we  had  affirmed,  as  an  universal 
law  of  matter,  that,  at  all  distances,  bodies  tend  toward  each  other, 
we  should  have  considered  the  wideness  of  the  induction,  as  justi- 
fying the  affirmation ;  and  yet,  even  in  this  case,  we  find,  on  the 
surface  of  our  earth,  in  the  mutual  shocks  of  bodies,  and  in  their 
very  rest,  sufficient  evidence,  that,  in  making  the  universal  affir- 
mation, we  should  have  reasoned  falsely.  There  is  no  theory, 
then,  which,  if  applied  to  the  explanation  of  neao  phenomena,  is 
not,  to  a  certain  degree,  conjectural ;  because  it  must  proceed  on 
the  supposition,  that  what  was  true  in  certain  circumstances,  is 
true  also  io  circumstances  that  have  not  been  observed.  It  admits 
of  certainty,  only  when  it  is  applied  to  the  very  substances  observ- 
ed,— in  the  very  circumstances  observed, — ^in  which  case,  it  may 
be  strictly  said  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  application  of  a  gen^* 
eral  term  to  the  particulars,  which  we  have  before  agreed  to  com- 
prehend in  it.  Whatever  is  more  than  this  is  truly  hypothetical, — 
the  difference  being,  that  we  commonly  g^ve  the  name  ofkypo^^ 
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lis  to  cases,  in  whlck  we  suppose  the  kiterventioD  of  scMbe  sqIn 
stance,  of  tke  existence  of  which,  as  present  in  the  phenomenoD, 
we  have  no  direct  proof,  or  of  some  additional  quality  of  a  sub** 
stance  before  onobsenred, — and  the  name  of  theory  to  cases,  which 
do  not  sappose  the  existence  of  anj  substance,  that  is  not  actnallj 
obseired,  or  of  any  qnalitj  that  has  not  been  actoaliy  observed, 
bnt  merely  the  contfaraance,  in  certain  imv  drcmnstances,  of  ten- 
dencies observed  in  other  circnmsboces.  Thos,  if  a  planet  were 
discovered  revolvii^  in  the  space  which  separates  the  orbits  of 
any  two  planets  at  present  known^  were  we  to  suppose  of  matter, 
in  this  new  sitnation,  that  it  would  be  sidjject  to  the  same  exact 
law  of  gravitation,  to  which  the  other  planets  were  known  to  be 
subject,  and  to  predict  its  place  in  the  heavens,  mt  any  time,  ao 
cordiii^  to  this  law,  we  should  he  said  to  ibrm  a  theory  of  iti  mo* 
tions ;  as  we  should  not  take  for  granted,  any  new  quality  of  a  snl^ 
stance,  or  the  existence  of  any  substance,  which  was  not  evidently 
present,  but  only  of  ienieneiet  observed  before  in  other  circum- 
stances,— analogous  indeed,  but  not  absolutely  the  same.  -  We 
should  be  said  to  form  an  hypothesis  on  the  subject,  if,  making  the 
same  prediction,  as  to  its  motions,  and  place  in  the  heavens,  at  any 
given  time,  we  were  to  ascribe  the  centripetal  tendency,  which 
confines  it  within  its  orbit,  to  the  impulse  of  ether,  or  to  any  other 
mechanical  cause.  The  terms,  however,  I  must  confess,  though 
the  distinction  which  I  have  now  stated  would  be,  in  all  cases,  a 
yery  convenient  one,  are  used  very  loosely,  not  in  conversation 
merelj,  but  in  the  writings  of  philosophers,^— an  hypothesis  often 
meaning  nothing  more  than  a  theory,  to  which  we  have  not  given 
our  assent, — and  a  theory,  an  hypothesis  which  we  have  adopted, 
or  still  more,  one  which  we  have  formed  ourselves. 

A  ikeory^  then,  even  in  that  best  sense,  to  which  I  wish  it  ac- 
curately confined,  as  often  as  it  ventures  a  single  hair-breadth  bc- 
jond  the  line  of  former  observation,  may  be  wrong,  as  an  hypoth- 
esis may  be  wrong.  But,  in  a  theory,  in  this  sense  of  it,  there  are 
both  less  risk  of  error,  and  less  extensive  evil  from  error,  than  in 
an  hypothesis.  There  is  less  risk  of  error,  because  we  speak  on* 
ly  of  the  properties  of  bodies,  that  must  be  allowed  actually  to  ex- 
ist ;  and  the  evil  of  error  Ib,  for  the  same  reason,  less  extensive, 
since  it  must  be  confined  to  this  single  point ;  whereas,  if  we  were 
to  imagine  fidsely  the  presence  of  some  third  substance,  our  sup* 
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position  might  involve  as  many  errors,  as  that  snhstance  has  quali* 
ties ;  since  we  should  he  led  to  suppose,  and  expect,  some  or  all 
of  the  other  consequences,  which  usually  attend  it,  when  really 
present. 

The  practical  conclusion  to  he  drawn  from  all  this  very  long* 
discuasion,  is,  that  we  should  use  hypotheses  to  suggest  and  direct 
inquiry,  not  to  terminate  or  supersede  it ;  and  that,  in  theorizing, — 
as  the  chance  of  error,  ih  the  application  of  a  general  law,  dimin* 
ishes,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  analogous  cases,  in  which  it 
is  observed  to  hold, — ^we  should  not  form  any  general  proposition, 
till  after  as  wide  an  induction,  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  make  ; 
and,  in  the  subsequent  application  of  it  to  particulars,  should  never 
content  ourselves,  in  any  new  circumstances,  with  the  mere  prob» 
ability,  however  high,  which  this  application  of  it  affords ;  while 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  verify,  or  disprove  it,  by  actual  experiment. 


• 
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LECTURE  IX. 

RBCAPrruiiA'noN  of  the  four  preceding  lectures  ;    and 

AFFUCATION  OP  THE  LAWS  OP  PHYSICAL  INQUIRY  TO  THE 
STUDY  OP  MIND,  COMMENCED. 

For  sereral  Lectures,  Gentlemen,  we  have  been  employed 
In  considering  the  objects  that  are  to  be  had  in  view,  in  Physical 
Inqniry  in  general,  a  clear  conception  of  which  seems  to  me  as 
essential  to  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  as  to  the  Philosophy  of  Mat- 
ter. I  should  now  proceed  to  apply  these  general  remarks  more 
particularly  to  onr  own  science ;  bat,  before  doing  this,  it  may  be 
of  advsLntage  to  retrace  slightly  onr  steps  in  the  progress,  already 
made. 

All  inqniry,  with  respect  to  the  various  substances  in  nature, 
we  have  seen,  must  regard  them  as  they  exist  in  ipaee^  or  as  they 
exist  in  Hme^ — the  inquiry,  in  the  one  case,  being  into  their  com- 
podtion ;  the  inquiry,  in  the  other  case,  into  the  changes  which 
they  exhibit.    The  first  of  these  views  we  found  to  be  veiy  simple, 
having,  for  its  object,  only  the  discovery  of  what  is  actually  before 
ns  at  the  moment,*— which,  therefore,  if  we  had  been  endowed 
with  senses  of  greater  delicacy  and  acuteness,  we  might  have 
known,  without  any  inquiry  whatever.    It  is  the  investigation  of 
the  elements,  or  separate  bodies,  that  exist  together,  in  the  sub- 
stances which  we  considered,  or  rather  that  constitute  the  sub- 
stances which  we  considered,  by  occupying  the  space  which  we 
assign  to  the  one  imaginary  aggregate,  and  are  regarded  by  us  as 
one  substance, — not  from  any  absolute  unity  which  they  have  in 
nature,  since  the  elementary  atoms,  however  continuous  or  near, 
have  an  existence  as  truly  separate  and  independent,  as  if  they 
had  been  created  at  the  distance  of  worlds, — ^but  from  a  unity, 
that  is  relative  only  to  our  incapad^  of  distinguishing  them  as 
17 
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separate.  It  is  to  the  imperfection  of  Our  senses,  then^  that  this 
first  division  of  Physical  Inquiry  owes  its  origin ;  and  its  most  cook- 
plete  results  conld  enable  us  to  discover  only,  what  had  been  be- 
fore our  eyes  from  the  moment  of  our  birth. 

The  second  division  of  inquiry, — ^that  which  relates  to  the 
successions  of  phenomena  in  time, — we  found,  however,  to  have 
a  different  origin ;  since  the  utmost  perfection  of  our  mere  senses 
could  show  us  only  what  tf,  at  the  moment  of  perception,  not 
what  has  freen,  nor  what  mil  be  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  any  qual- 
ities of  bodies  perceived  by  us,  which,  without  experience,  could 
enable  us  to  predict  the  changes  that  are  to  occur  in  them.  The 
foundation  of  all  inquiry,  with  respect  to  phenomena  as  successive, 
we  found  to  be  that  most  important  law,  or  original  tendency,  of 
our  nature,  in  consequence  of  which  we  not  merely  perceive  the 
changes  exhibited  to  us  at  one  particular  moment,  but  from  this^ 
perception,  are  led  irresistibly  to  believe,  that  similar  chaagies 
h«9t  constantly  taken  plaee^  in  all  shailar  circvnstances,  and  wiU 
constantly  take  place,  aa  <rileii  as  the  future  circnmstaaees  sImU 
be  exactly  similar  to  ihe.piresent.  We  hence  consider  eveirtB,iiei 
as  casually  antecedent  and  consequent,  but  as  invariably  antece- 
dent and  consequent,— or,  in  other  words,  as  causes  and  effisctfl ; 
and  we  give  the  name  of  power  to  this  pennaaest  relaAion  of  the 
invariable  antecedent  to  its  invariable  consequent.  The  powew 
of  substances,  then,  concerning  wlii<^  so  many  vague,  aiid  confus- 
ed, and  mysterious  notions  prevail,  are  only  another  name  for  the 
substances  themselves,  in  relation  to  other  substances, — not  any 
thing  separate  from  them  and  intermediate,— «&  the  form  of  a 
body,  concerning  which  too,  for  many  ages,  notions  as  vague  and 
mysterious  prevailed,  is  not  anything  cUfferent  from  the  body, but 
is  only  the  body  itself,  considered  aecardiog  to  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  its  elements.  Form  is  the  relation  of  immediate  proximi- 
ty, which  bodies  bear  to  each  other  in  ipau  ; — ^power  ia  the  leia- 
tion  of  immediate  and  uniform  proximity,  which  events  bear  to 
each  other  in  tinu;  and  the  relation,  fitr  from  being  difierent,  as 
is  commonly  supposed,  when  applied  to  matter  and  to  spirit,  is 
precisely  the  same  in  kind,  whether  the  events,  of  which  we  think, 
be  material  or  immaterial.  It  is  of  invariable  antecedence  that 
we  speak  alike  in  both  cases,  and  of  invariable  antecedence  only. 
When  we  say,  that  a  magnet  has  the  power  of  attracting  iron,  we 
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■nan  only,  tkat  a  magnet  cannot  be  broq^fat  near  iron,  withoat 
the  instant  motion  of  the  iron  towards  it.  When  we  saj,  in  treat* 
ing  dmmUal  inflnence,  that  man,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of 
health,  and  when  free  from  any  foreign  restraint,  has  the  power 
of  moving  his  hand,  we  mean  only,  that,  in  these  circumstances, 
he  cannot  will  to  more  his  hand,  without  its  consequent  motion. 
When  we  speak  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  Supreme  of  Beings,-*-* 
who  is  the  fountain  of  all  power,  as  he  is  the  fountain  of  all  exis* 
tence, — ^we  mean  only,  that  the  universe  arose  at  his  command, 
as  its  instant  consequence,  and  that  whatever  he  mUb  to  exist  or 
perish,  exists,  or  is  no  more. 

This  simple  view  of  power,  as  the  mere  antecedent  substance 
itself,  in  its  relation  to  its  immediate  and  invariable  consequences, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  mysterious  tie,-HBince  there  sure* 
ly  can  be  nothing  in  nature,  but  all  the  substances  which  exist  in 
oature,-^it  was  necessary  to  illustrate,  at  great  length,  in  conse- 
quence of  &e  very&lse  notions,  that  are  generally,  or,  1  may  say, 
universally  prevalent  on  the  subject  The  illustration,  I  am 
aware,  must,  to  many  of  you,  have  appeared  very  tedious,  and  a 
suiBcient  exemplificatieB  of  that  license  of  exhausting  occasional- 
ly your  attention,  and  perhaps,  too,  your  patience,  of  which  I 
claimed  the  right  of  exercise,  whenever  it  should  appear  to  me 
necessary,  to  make  any  Important,  but  abstract  truth  familiar  to 
your  mind.  I  shall  not  regret,  however,  any  temporary  feeling 
of  weariness  whieh  I  may  have  occasioned,  by  dwelling  on  this 
great  fundamental  subject,  if  1  have  succeeded  in  making  fiuniUar 
to  your  minds,  the  truths  which  I  wished  to  impress  on  them, 
and  have  freed  you  from  those  false  notions  of  occult  and  uninteW 
Kgible  agency  in  causes, — as  something  different  from  the  mere 
causes  or  antecedents  themselves,-**which  appear  to  me  to  have 
retarded,  in  a  very  angular  degree,  the  progress  of  philosophy, — 
not  merely,  by  hafaituatiBg  the  mkid  to  acquiesce  in  the  use  of 
language,  to  which  it  trufy  affixes  no  meanmg,  though  even  this 
evil  is  one  of  very  serious  injury  in  its  general  effiscts, — ^but  by 
misdirectiag  its  inquiries,  and  leading  it,  from  the  simplicity  of 
aature,— in  which  every  glanoe  is  truth,  and  every  step  is  pro- 
gress^— ^to  bewilder  itself,  with  the  verbal  mysteries  of  the  schools, 
where  there  is  no  refreshment  of  truth  to  the  eye,  that  is  weari- 
ed with  wandering  only  from  shadow  to  shadow, — and  where 
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there  is  all  the  fatigue  of  continual  prc^ress^  without  the  advance 
of  a  single  step. 

Even  those  philosophers,  who  have  had  the  wisdom  to  per- 
ceive, that  man  can  never  discover  any  thing  in  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  hut  a  succession  of  events,  that  follow  each  other  in 
regular  series, — and  who,  accordingly,  recommend  the  observa- 
tion and  arrangement  of  these  regular  ahtecedents  and  conse- 
'  quents,  as*  the  only  attainable  objects  of  philosophy,  yet  found 
this  very  advice,  on  the  distinction  of  what  they  have  termed  ef- 
ficient causes,  as  different  from  the  physical  causes,  or  simple  an- 
tecedents, to  which  they  advise  us  to  devote  our  whole  attention. 
There  are  certain  secret  cemet^  they  say,  continually  operating 
in  the  production  of  every  change  which  we  observe,  and  causes 
which  alone  deserve  the  name  of  eflkient;  but  they  are,  at  the 
same  time,  careful  to  tell  us,  that,  although  these  causes  are  con- 
stantly operating  before  us,  and  are  all  which  are  truly  acting  be- 
fore us,  we  must  not  hope,  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  detect 
one  of  them ;  and  indeed,  the  prohibition  of  every  attempt  to  dis- 
cover the  efficient  causes  of  phenomena, — ^repeated  in  endless  va- 
rieties of  precept  or  reproof, — ^is  the  foundation  of  all  their  rules 
of  philosophi^ng ;  as  if  the  very  information, — ^that  what  we  are 
to  consider  exclusively,  in  the  phenomena  of  nature,  is  far  leas 
important,  than  what  we  are  studiously  to  omit, — were  not,  of  it- 
self, more  powerful,  in  stimulating  our  curiosity  to  attempt  the 
forbidden  search,  than  any  prohibition  could  be  in  repressing  it. 
*'  Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cc^oscere  causas.''  This  will  forever 
be  the  feeling  of  the  inquirer,  while  he'  thinks  that  there  are 
any  causes,  more  than  those,  which  he  has  already  investigated. 
Even  Newton  himself,  that  sagest  of  observers  and  reasoners,  who 
could  say,  with  the  simplicity  of  pure  philosophy,  Hypoihues  non 
fingo.^^  yet  showed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  one  of  the  most  hypothet- 
ical of  his  Queries,  that  he  was  not  exempt  from  the  error  which 
he  wished  to  discourage — ^that  inordinate  love  of  the  unknown, 
which  must  always  lead  those,  who  believe  that  there  is  some- 
thing intermediate  and  undiscovered  truly  existing  between  events, 
to  feel  the  anxious  dissatisfaction  of  incomplete  inquiry,  in  consid- 
ering the  mere  antecedents  and  consequents  which  nature  exhib- 
its, and  to  turn,  therefore,  as  if  for  comfort,  to  any  third  circum- 
stance, which  can  be  introduced,  without  obvious  absurdity,  as  a 
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sort  of  coimectiDg  link,  between  the  pairs  of  events.  To  suppose 
that  the  mind  should  not  have  this  disposition,  would,  indeed,  he  to 
suppose  it  void  of  that  principle  of  curiosity^  without  which  there 
can  be  no  inquiry  of  any  kind.  He  who  could  believe,  that,  between 
all  the  visible  phenomena,  there  are  certain  invisible  agencies 
continually  operating,  which  have  as  real  an  existence  as  all  that 
he  perceives,  and  could  yet  content  himself  with  numbering  the 
visible  phenomena,  and  giving  them  names,  without  any  endeav- 
our to  discover  the  intervening  powers,  by  which  he  is  constantly 
surrounded,  or  at  least  to  form  some  slight  giMM,  as  to  that  univer- 
sal machinery,  by  which  he  conceived  all  the  wonders  of  nature 
to  be  wrought,  must  be  a  being  as  different  from  the  common  in- 
tellectual beings  of  this  earth,  as  the  perfect  sage  of  the  Stoics 
from^the  frail  creatures,  of  mingled  vice  and  virtue,  that  live  and 
err  around  us.  That,  in  considering  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
we  should  confine  our  attention  to  the  mere  antecedents  and  con- 
sequents, which  succeed  each  other  in  regular  series,  is  unques- 
tionably the  soundest  advice  that  can  be  given.  But  it  is  sound  ad- 
vice, for  this  reason  more  than  any  other,  that  the  regular  series 
is,  in  truth,  all  that  constitutes  the  phenomena,  and  that  to  search 
for  any  thing  more,  is  not  to  have  an  unattainable  object  in  view, 
but  to  have  no  conceivable  object  whatever.  Then  only  can  the 
inquirer  be  expected  to  content  himself  with  observing  and  class- 
ing the  sequences,  which  nature  presents  to  us  spontaneously,  or 
in  obedience  to  our  art,  when  he  is  convinced,  that  all  the  sub- 
stances which  exist  in  the  universe — God  and  the  things  which 
he  has  created — are  eveiy  thii^  which  truly  exists  in  the  uni- 
verse, to  which  nothing  can  be  added,  which  is  not  itself  a  new 
substance ;  that  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  events  of  nature, 
therefore,  but  the  antecedents  and  consequents  which  are  present  in 
them ;  and  that  these,  accordingly,  or  nothing,  are  the  very  cans* 
es  and  effects,  which  he  is  desirous  of  investigating. 

AAer  this  examination  of  the  notions  connected  with  the  uni- 
form succeflsions  of  events,  our  attention  was  next  turned  to  the 
nature  and  origin  of  hypoikeiical  inqairy^  which  we  found  reason 
to  ascribe  to  the  imperfection  of  our  senses,  that  renders  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  know  whether  we  have  observed  the  whole  train 
of  sequences  in  any  phenomenon,  from  our  inability  to  distinguish 
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the  Tarious  elements  that  may  be  the  tobjetts  of  miaute  chaiifet 
onobfienred. 

We  are  hence  eager  to  supply,  by  a  little  guess-work  of  fancy, 
the  parts  unobserved,  and  suppose  deficiencies  in  our  obaerratioa 
where  there  may  truly  have  been  none ;  till  at  length,  by  this  ha- 
bitual process,  every  phenomenon  becomes,  to  our  imagination, 
the  sign  of  something  tnUrtnediatB  as  its  cause,  the  discoveiy  of 
which  is  to  be  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  The  mere 
succession  of  one  event  to  another  appears,  to  us,  very  difficult  to 
be  conceived,  because  it  wants  that  intervening  something,  which 
we  have  learned  to  consider  as  a  cause ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
longer  any  myttery,  if  we  can  only  suppose  Something  intenrening 
between  them,  and  can  thus  succeed  in  doubling  the  difficulty, 
which  we  flatter  ourselves  with  having  removed ;  since,  by  the  in- 
sertion of  another  link,  we  must  now  have  two  sequences  of  events 
instead  of  one  simple  sequence.  This  tendency  of  the  imagination 
to  form  and  rest  on  hypotheses, — or,  in  other  words,  to  suppose 
substances  present  and  operating,  of  the  existence  of  which  we 
have  no  direct  proof, — we  found  to  be  one  great  source  of  error 
in  our  practice  of  philosophizing. 

Another  source  of  error,  we  found  to  be  the  too  great  exknmn 
of  what  are  termed  general  laws ;  which  though  a  less  error  is 
itself,  is  yet,  in  one  respect,  more  dangerous  than  the  former;  be- 
cause it  is  the  error  of  better  understandings, — of  understandingt 
that  would  not  readily  fall  into  the  extravagant  follies  of  hypothe- 
ses, but  acknowledge  the  essential  imp<Hlance  of  mductioo,  and 
think  they  are  proceeding  on  it  without  the  slightest  deviation,  al- 
most at  the  very  moment  when  they  are  abandoning  it  for  conjec- 
ture. To  observe  the  regular  series  of  antecedents  tind  conse^ 
quents,  and  to  class  these  as  similar  or  dissimilar,  are  all  whick 
philosophers  can  do  with  complete  certainty.  But  there  is  a  con- 
stant tendency  in  the  mind,  to  convert  a  gmuml  law  into  an  IMS' 
venal  law, — to  suppose,  after  a  wide  induction,  that  what  is  true 
of  many  substances  that  have  a  very  striking  analogy,  is  as  certain- 
ly true  of  all  that  have  this  striking  analogy,— ^and  that  what  is 
true  of  them  in  certain  circumstances,  is  true  of  them  in  aU  circum- 
stances,— or,  at  least,  in  all  circumstances  which  are  not  remarka- 
bly different.  The  widest  inducticm  which  we  can  make,  howev- 
er, is  still  limited  in  its  nature ;  and,  though  we  may  have  observed 
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tuhstances  tn  manj  utaations,  tbeve  Maj  be  some  new  ntQatioii8| 
in  which  the  event  may  be  different,  or  even,  perhaps,  the  rerj 
reverse  of  thai  arfatch  we  ahonld  have  predicted,  by  reasoning  from 
the  meee  analogy  of  other  circumstances^  It  appeared  to  me  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  in  consequence  of  the  very  ambiguous  manner 
in  which  writers  on  ^lis  higher  branch  of  logic  speak  of  reasoning 
from  general  laws  to  particulars,  to  warn  you,  that  the  applica- 
tion to  particulars  can  be  made  with  certainty,  only  to  the  very 
particulars  before  observed  and  gQneralizedy-*and  that,  however 
analogous  other  particulars  may  seen^  the  application  of  the  gen- 
eral law  to  them  admits  only  of  ffrohabilUy^  which  may,  indeed,  as 
the  induction  has  been  wider,  and  the  circumstances  of  observed 
analogy  more  numerous,  approach  more  or  less  to  certainty,  but 
must  always  be  short  of  it,  even  in  its  nearest  approximation. 

Such,  then,  is  pkyfieal  mqwry^  both  as  to  its  objects,  and  its 
mode  of  procedure,  particularly  as  it  regards  the  universe  without ; 
and  the  laws  which  regulate  our  inquiry  in  the  internal  world  of 
thought  are,  in  every  respect,  similar.  The  same  great  objects 
are  to  be  had  in  view,  and  no  other, — ^the  analysis  of  what  is  conv- 
plex,  and  the  observation  and  arrangement  of  the  sequences  of 
phenomena,  as  respectively  antecedent  and  consequent. 

In  this  respect,  also,  1  may  remark,  the  philosophy  of  matter 
and  the  philosophy  of  mind  completely  agree-— that,  in  both  equal- 
ly, our  knowledge  is  confined  to  the  phenomena  which  they  exhib- 
it. We  give  the  name  of  mattor  to  the  unknown  cause  of  various 
feelings,  which,  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  it  is  impossiblie 
for  oi  not  to  refer  to  something  external  as  their  cause.'  What 
it  w,  independent  of  our  perception,  we  know  not ;  but  as  the  sub- 
ject of  our  perception,  we  regard  it  as  that  which  is  extended,  and 
consequently  divisible,  in^penetrable,  mobile ;  and  these  qualities, 
or  whatever  other  qualities  we  may  think  necessary  to  include  for 
expreesing  the  particular  substances  that  atifect  our  senses  various- 
ly, constitute  our  whole  definition  of  matter,  because,  in  truth, 
they  constitute  our  whole  knowledge  of  it.  To  suppose  us  to 
know  what  it  is  in  itself,  in  absolute  independence  of  our  percep- 
tion, would  be  manilestly  absurd :  since  it  is  only  by  eur  percep- 
tion,— ^that  is  to  say,  by  the  feelings  of  our  mind, — that  it  can  be 
known  to  us  at  all ;  and  these  mere  feelings  of  the  mind  must  de- 
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pend,  at  least,  as  much  on  the  kws  of  the  mind  affected,  as  on  the 
laws  of  the  substance  that  affects  it  Whatever  knowledge  we 
may  acquire  of  it,  therefore,  is  relative  only,  and  must  be  rela- 
tive in  all  circumstances ;  though,  instead  of  the  few  senses  which 
connect  us  with  it  at  present,  we  were  endowed  with  as  many 
senses  as  there  are,  perhaps,  qualities  of  matter,  the  nature  of 
which  we  are  at  present  incapable  of  distinguishing ; — ^the  only  ef- 
feet  of  such  increased  number  of  senses  being,  to  render  more 
qualities  of  matter  known  to  os,  not  to  'make  matter  known  to  us 
in  its  very  essence,  as  it  exists  without  relation  to  mind. 

'^  Tell  me,^'  says  Micromegas,  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  plan- 
ets of  the  Dog  Star,  to  the  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  the  planet  Saturn,  at  which  he  had  recently  arrived  in  a  joumej 
through  the  heavens, — ''  Tell  me,  how  many  senses  have  the  men 
on  your  globe  V^ — I  quote,  as  perhaps  the  name  has  already  in- 
formed you  from  an  ingenious  philosophic  romance  of  Voltaire, 
who,  from  various  allusions  in  the  work,  has  evidently  had  Fod- 
tenelle,  the  illustrious  secretary  of  the  French  Academy  of  Scien- 
ces, in  view,  in  the  picture  which  he  gives  of  the  Satumian  secre- 
tary.— ^'  We  have  seventy-two  senses,^'  answered  the  academician, 
^^  and  we  are,  every  day,  complaining  of  the  smallness  of  the  num- 
ber. Our  imagination  goes  far  beyond  our  wants.  What- are  sev- 
enty-two senses !  and  how  pitiful  a  boundary,  even  for  beings  with 
such  limited  perceptions,  to  be  cooped  up  within  our  ring,  and 
our  five  moons !  In  spite  of  our  curiosity,  and  in  spite  of  as  manj 
passions  as  can  result  from  six  dozen  of  senses,  we  find  our  houn 
hang  very  heavily  on  our  hands,  and  can  always  find  time  enough 
for  yawning." — "  I  can  very  well  believe  it,"  says  Micromegas, 
^'  for,  in  our  globe,  we  have  very  near  one  thousand  senses ;  and 
yet,  with  all  these,  we  feel  continually  a  sort  of  listless  inquietude 
and  vague  desire,  which  are  forever  telling  us  that  we  are  noth- 
ing, and  that  there  are  beings  infinitely  nearer  perfection.  I  hare 
travelled  a  good  deal  in  the  universe.  I  have  seen  many  classes 
of  mortals  far  beneath  us,  and  many  as  much  superior ;  but  I  have 
never  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  any,  who  had  not  always  more 
desires  than  real  necessities  to  occupy  their  life. — ^And,  pray,  how 
long  may  you  Saturnians  livje  with  your  few  senses  V^  continued 
the  Sirian, — "Ah  !  but  a  very  short  time,  indeed  !"  said  the  little 
man  of  Saturn,  with  a  sigh. — ^^  It  is  the  same  with  us,"  said  the 
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trareller ;  ^^  we  are  forerer  complaining  of  the  shortness  of  life. 
U  must  be  an  universal  law  of  nature.^^ — ^^  Alas  !^'  said  the  Satur- 
nian,  ^^  we  live  only  five  hundred  great  revolutions  of  the  sun, 
(which  is  prettj  much  about  fifteen  thousand  years  of  our  counting.) 
You  see  well,  that  this  is  to  die  almost  the  moment  one  is  bonik 
Our  existence  is  a  point'-H>ur  duration  an  instant— our  globe  an  atom* 
Scarcely  have  we  begun  to  pick  up  a  little  knowledge,  when  death 
rushes  in  upon  us,  before  we  can  have  acquired  any  thing  like  ex- 
perience As  for  me,  I  cannot  venture  even  to  think  of  any  project. 
I  feel  myself  but  like  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean ;  and,  especially 
non;,  when  I  look  to  you  and  to  myself,  I  really  feel  quite  ashamed 
of  the  ridiculous  appearance  which  I  make  in  the  universe.'^ 

^^  If  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  a  philosopher,"  replied  Mic* 
romegas,  ^^  I  should  be  afraid  of  distressing  you,  when  I  tell  you, 
that  our  life  is  seven  hundred  times  longer  than  yours. — But  what 
is  even  that  ?  and,  when  we  come  to  the  last  moment,  to  have  liv- 
ed a  ringU  dajf^  and  to  have  lived  a  whok  eUmUy^  amount  to  the 
very  same  thing.  I  have  been  in  countries  where  they  live  a 
thousand  times  longer  than  with  us ;  and  I  have  always  found  them 
mumiurii^,  just  as  we  do  ourselves.*— But  you  have  seventy-two 
senses,  and  they  must  have  told  youx  something  about  your  globe. 
How  many  properties  has  matter  with  you  V^ — '^  If  you  mean  <3f  en- 
iidl  properties,^'  said  the  Satumian,  ^^  without  which  our  globe 
could  not  subsist,  we  count  three  hundred,  extensive,  impenetrable, 
mobile,  gravitation,  divisibility,  and  so  forth.'^ — ^  That  small  num- 
ber," replied  the  gigantic  traveller,  ^^  may  be  sufficient  for  the 
views  which  the  Creator  must  have  had  with  respect  to  your  nar- 
row habitation.  Your  globe  is  little ;  its  iphabitants  are  so  too. 
You  have  few  senses ;  your  matter  has  few  qualities.  In  all  this. 
Providence  has  suited  you  most  happily  to  each  other.'' 

^^  The  academician  was  more  and  more  astonished  with  every 
thing  which  the  traveller  told  him.  At  length,  afler  communicat- 
ing to  each  other  a  little  of  what  they  knew,  and  a  great  deal  of 
what  they  knew  not,  and  reasoning,  as  well  and  as  ill,  as  philoso- 
phers usually  do,  they  resolved  to  set  out  together,  on  a  little  tour 
of  the  universe."* 

That,  with  the  one  thousand  senses  of  the  Sirian,  or  even  the 
seventy*two  senses  of  the  inhabitant  of  Saturn,  our  notions  of  mat- 
Voltaire  (£sTi«if  torn.  xiv.  p.  99—101.  4t9  Edit,  of  1771. 
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ier  woald  be  very  different  from  what  the j  are  at  present,  cannot 
be  doubted ;  since  we  should  assign  to  it  qualities,  corresponding 
with  all  the  varieties  of  our  six  dozen  or  one  thousand  classes  of 
sensations.  But,  even  with  all  these  sensations,  it  is  evident,  that 
we  should  still  know  as  little  ofmatt^r^  independent  of  the  phenom- 
ena which  it  exhibits  in  relation  to  us,  as  we  know,  at  this  moment 
Our  definition  of  it  would  comprehend  more  phenomena ;  but  it 
would  still  be  a  definition  of  its  phenomena  only.  We  might  per- 
haps be  .able  to  fill  up  the  Satumian  catalogue  of  three  hundred 
essential  properties,  but  these  would  be  still  only  the  relations  of 
matter  to  our  own  perception.  A  change  in  the  mere  susceptibil- 
ity of  our  organs  of  sense,  or  of  our  sentient  mind,  would  be  rela- 
tivelj  to  us,  like  a  change  in  the  whole  sjrstem  of  things,  commu- 
nicating, as  it  were,  new  properties  to  every  object  around  us.  A 
single  sense  additional,  in  man,  might  thus  be  to  external  nature, 
like  the  creation  of  the  sun,  when  he  first  burst  upon  it  in  splen- 
dour, ^^  like  the  god  of  the  new  world,^'  and  pouring  every  where 
his  own  effulgency,  seemed  to  shed  on  it  the  very  beauties  whkh 
he  only  revealed. 

If  our  knowledge  of  ipatter  be  relative  only,  our  knowledge  of 
mind  is  equally  so.  We  know  it  only  as  susceptible  of  feelings 
that  have  already  existed,  and  its  susceptibilities  of  feelings  which 
have  not  arisen,  but  which  may,  in  other  circumstances,  arise,  we 
know  as  little,  as  the  blind  can  be  supposed  to  know  of  colours,  or 
as  we,  with  all  our  senses,  know  of  the  qualities  which  matter  might 
exhibit  to  us,  if  our  own  organization  were  different  Of  the  <»- 
tenee  of  mind,  then,  we  know  nothing,  but  in  relation  to  the  states 
or  feelings  that  form,  or  have  formed,  our  momentary  conscious- 
ness. Our  knowledge  is  not  absolute  but  relative ;  though,  I  must 
confess,  that  the  term  reicUivs  is  applied,  in  an  unusual  manner, 
when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  relative  and  correlative  are 
the  same.  It  is  unquestionably  the  same  individual  mind,  which, 
in  intellectual  investigation,  is  at  once  the  object  and  the  observer. 
But  the  noble  endowment  of  memory,  with  which  our  Creator  has 
blessed  us,  solves  all  the  mystery  of  this  singular  paradox.  In 
consequence  of  this  one  fiiculty,  our  mind,  simple  and  indivisible 
as  it  truly  is,  is,  as  it  were  multiplied  and  extended,  expanding  it- 
self over  that  long  series  of  sensations  and  emotions,  in  which  it 
seems  to  live  again,  and  to  live  with  many  lives.    But  for  memo- 
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ry,  there  can  be  no  qoettion  that  the  relation  of  thought  to  thought 
could  not  hare  been  perceived ;  and  that  hence  there  conld  hare 
been  no  philoaophy  whateyer,  inteUeetoal  or  mdral^  physical  or 
metaphjaical.  To  this  wonderfol  endowment,  then,  vHiich  givea 
OS  the  past  to  compare  with  the  present,  we  owe  that  most  won- 
derfb]  of  relations,  of  which  the  same  being  is  at  once  the  otjed 
and  the  wubjta^  contemplating  itself,  in  the  same  manner,  as  it  casts 
its  view  on  objects  thgt  are  distant  from  it^  comparing  thought 
with  thong^t,  emotion  with  emotion,  approving  its  own  moral  ac» 
tions,  with  the  complacency  with  which  it  looks  on  the  virtoes  of 
those  whom  it  admires  and  loveis,  in  the  most  remote  nation  or 
age,  or  passing  sentence  on  itself,  as  if  on  a  wretch  whom  it 
loathed,  that  was  trembling  with  conscious  delinquency,  under 
the  inquisition  of  a  severe  and  all-knowing  judge. 

The  past  feelii^  of  the  mind,  then,  are,  as  it  were,'  objects  pre- 
sent to  the  mind  itself^  and  acquire,  thus  truly,  a  sort  of  relative  ex- 
istence, which  enables  us  to  class  the  phenomena  of  our  own  spirit^ 
ual  being  as  we  class  the  phenomena  of  the  world  without  The 
mind  is  that  which  we  know  to  have  been  susceptible  of  all  the 
variety  of  feelings  which  we  remember ;  and  it  is  only  as  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  all  these  varieties  of  feeling,  that  we  can  have  any 
knowledge  of  it  We  define  it  therefore,  by  stating  its  various 
susceptibilities,  including  more  or  fewer  of  these,  in  our  definition, 
as  we  may  either  h%ve  observed  or  remembered  more  w  less,  or 
generalized  more  ^  less  what  we  have  observed  and  remem^ 
bered  ;  precisely  as  in  our  definition  of  matter,  we  include  more  or 
fewer  qualities,  according  io  the  extent  of  our  previous  observe* 
tion  and  arrangement 

That  we  know  nuillsr,  only  as  relative  to  our  own  susceptibil- 
ity of  being  affected  by  it,  does  not  lessen  the  value  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  it,  which  we  are  able  to  acquire ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  only 
tt  it  is  capable  of  affecting  us,  that  the  knowledge  of  it  can  be  of 
any  direct  and  immediate  utility.  It  would,  indeed,  be  the  very 
^  absurdity  of  contradiction,  to  suppose  ourselves  acquainted  with 
qualities  which  cannot  affect  us.  But,  even  though  this  were  pos- 
siMe,  bow  profitless  would  the  knowledge  be,  compared  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  qualities  which  are  capable  of  affecting  us ; 
like  the  knowledge  of  the  seasons  of  the  planet  Saturn,  or  of  the 
plaaets  that  have  the  Dog  Star  for  their  sun,  compared  with,  the 
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more  important  knowledge  of  the  seaBons  of  our  own  globe,  hj 
which  we  haye  the  comfort  of  anticipating,  in  the  labours  of  spring, 
the  abundance  of  automn,  and  gather  in  aatnmn  the  fruits,  which, 
as  products  of  vernal  labour,  are  truly  fruits  of  the  spring. 

To  know  maiter^  even  relativeUfy  as  our  limited  senses  allow 
us  to  know  it,  i»  to  have  knowledge  which  can  scarcely  be  call- 
ed limited.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  seem  more  narrow  in  extent, 
if  we  think  only  of  the  small  number  of  our  senses,  by  which 
alone  the  communication  can  be  carried  on.  Bnt  what  infinity  of 
objects  has  nature  presented  to  each !  In  the  mere  forms  and  col- 
ours that  strike  our  eyes,  what  splendid  variety !  the  proportion 
of  all  things  that  bloom  or  live,  the  earth,  the  ocean,  the  universe, 
and  almost  God  himself  appearing  to  our  very  senses,  in  the  ex- 
cellence and  beauty  of  the  works  which  He  has  made  1 

It  is  the  same,  with  respect  to  the  mind^  though  we  know  it 
only  by  its  susceptibilities  of  affection,  in  the  various  feelii^  of 
our  momentary  consciousness,  and  cannot  hope  to  know  it,  but  as 
the  permanent  subject  of  all  these  separate  consciousnesses ;  to 
know  thus  relatively  only,  the  affections  even  of  one  single  sub- 
stance, is  to  have  a  field  of  the  most  boundless  and  inexhaustible 
wonders  ever  present  and  open  to  our  inquiry !  It  may  be  said  to 
comprehend  every  thing  which  we  perceive,  and  remember, 
and  imagine,  and  compare,  and  admire,  all  those  mysterious 
processes  of  thought,  which,  in  the  happy  efforts  of  the  philos- 
opher and  the  poet,  are  concerned,  in  the"  production  of  their 
noblest  results,  and  which  are  not  less  deserving  of  our  regard, 
as  they  are  every  moment  exercised  by  all,  in  the  humble  in- 
tellectual functions  of  comm&n  life.  In  analjrzing  and  arrang- 
ing the  mental  phenomena^  then,  we  consider  phenomena,  that  are 
diversified,  indeed,  in  individuals,  but,  as  species,  are  still  conunon 
to  all ;  for  there  is  no  power  possessed  by  the  most  comprehen- 
sive intellect,  which  it  does  not  share,  in  some  proportion,  with 
the  dullest  and  rudest  of  mankind.  All  men  perceive,  remember, 
reason, — ^all,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  from  their  little  theories, 
both  physical  and  metaphysical,  of  the  conduct  of  their  fellow  men, 
and  of  the  passing  events  of  nature  ;  and  all,  occasionally,  enliven 
their  social  intercourse,  or  their  solitary  hours,  with  inventions 
-of  fancy,  that  last  but  for  a  moment  indeed,  and  are  not  worthy  of 
lasting  longer,  but  which  are  producto  of  the  same  species  of  ia« 
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tellectnal  energy,  that  ga^e  existence  to  those  glorious  works,  tq 
which  ages  hare  listened  with  increasing  reverence,  and  which, 
immortal  as  the  spirits  that  produced  them,  are  yet  to  command 
the  veneration  of  every  future  age.  When  we  see  before  us,  in 
its  finished  magnificence,  a  temple,  appropriated  to  the  worship 
of  the' Supreme  Being,  an^galmost  worthy  of  being  filled  with 
his  presence,  we  scarcely  think  that  it  is  erected  according  to 
the  same  simple  principles,  and  formed  of  the  same  stone  and 
mortar,  as  the  plain  dwellings  around  us,  adapted  to  the  hourly 
and  humble  uses  of  domestic  life ;  and  by  a  similar  illusion,  when 
we  consider  the  splendid  works  of  intellectual  art,  we  can  scarce- 
ly bring  ourselves  to  think,  that  genius  is  but  a  fonn  of  general 
tendencies  of  association,  of  which  all  partake ;  and  that  its  mag- 
nificent conceptions,  therefore,  rise,  according  to  the  same  simple 
laws  which  rebate  the  course  of  thought  of  the  vulgar.  In  this 
universality  of  diffusion  as  general  tendencies,  that  may  be  vari- 
ousiy  excited  by  varying  circumstances,  our  intellectual  powers 
are  similar  to  those  other  principles  of  our  nature,— our  emotions, 
and  whatever  feelings  more  immediately  connected  with  moral 
action  have  been  usually  distinguished  by  the  name  of  our  active 
powers.  In  the  philosophy  o(  both  we  consider,  not  a  few  distin- 
guished individuals,  as  possessed  of  principles  essentially  distinct 
in  kind,  but  the  species  man.  They  are  to  be  found,  wherever 
there  is  a  human  being ;  and  we  do  not  infer  with  more  certainty, 
when  we  perceive  the  impression  of  a  foot  upon  the  sand,  that 
man  has  been  there,  than  we  expect  to  find  in  him,  whatever 
may  be  bis  state  of  barbarism  or'  civilisation,  some  form  of  the 
common  powers,  and  passions,  which,  though  directed  perhaps  to 
different  objects,  we  have  felt  and  witnessed  in  the  society  around 
us.  ^^  The  two-legged  animal,"  says  Dr  Reid,  ^^  that  eats  of  na- 
ture's dainties  what  his  taste  or  appetite  craves,  and  satisfies  hm 
thirst  at  the  crystal  fountain ;  who  propagates  his  kind  as  occa- 
sion and  lust  prompt ;  repels  injuries,  ^nd  takes  alternate  labour 
and  repose  ;  is  like  a  tree  in  the  forest,  purely  of  nature's  gprowth. 
But  this  same  savage  has  within  him  the  seeds  of  the  logician,  the 
man  of  taste  and  breeding,  the  orator,  the  statesman,  the  man  of 
virtue,  and  the  saint ;  which  seeds,  though  planted  in  his  mind  by 
nature,  yet,  through  want  of  culture  and  exercise,  must  lie  forever 
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bmied,  and  be  hardly  perceivable,  by  hinnelf,  or  by  others.^'* 
Eren  of  thoae  pasBioas  of  a  prouder  kind,  which  attract  onr  atten- 
tion only  when  they  are  on  a  theatre  that  allows  their  fbll  disi^y, 
some  vestiges  are  to  be  traced  universally ;  thongh  in  different 
individuals,  they  may  exist  with  very  different  degress  of  inflo- 
ence,  and  thongh  their  influence,  acyrding  to  the  degree  of  pow- 
er  possessed  by  the  individual,  may  be  attended  with  very  differ* 
ent  consequences,  to  the  few,  or  the  many,  comprehended  within 
the  wide  or  narrow  circle,  to  which  his  power  extends. 


-^^  Not  kiogt  alone. 


Each  Tillager  hat  hit  ambitioD  to  ; 
No  sullan  prouder  thaa  his  fetierM  slave. 
SYa?et  baild  their  little  Babyloot  of  ttraw. 
Echo  the  proad  Ateyrtan  io  their  hearts, 
And  cty.  Behold  the  wooden  of  my  might.*H 

mm 

It  is  this  universal  diffusion  of  sympathies  and  emotions,  indeed, 
which  gives  its  whole  force  to  morality,  as  a  universal  obligation; 
and  renders  elAtct  truly  a  tetencs. 

Nature,  in  requiring  the  fruits  of  virtue  from  all^  has  not  ^^^ 
the  seeds  of  it^  only  in  a  few  breasts.  ^^  Nulli  prtsclusa  virtus  est, 
omnibus  patet,  omnes  admittit,  omnes  invitat,  ingenuos,  libertinos, 
servos,  reges  et  exsules;  non  eligit  domum,  nee  censum;  nudo 
homine  contenta  est"^  Virtue  has  no  partial  favours  or  exclu- 
sions. She  is  open  to  all,  she  admits  all,  she  invites  alL  She  adks 
no  wealth  nor  ancestry ;  but  she  asks  the  man, — ^the  maater  or 
the  slave,  the  cottager  and  his  lord,  the  sovereign  and  the  exile. 

Though  we  know  mmd^  then  only  rtlaiAoihy^  in  the  series  of 
feelings,  oi  which  we  are  conscious,  as  we  know  matter  relatively 
in  the  series  of  phenomena,  which  it  exhibits  to  our  observation, 
we  have,  in  this  relative  knowledge,  subjects  worthy  of  the  con* 
templation  of  beings  permitted,  in  these  shadowings  of  a  higher 
power,  to  trace  some  faint  image  of  the  very  majesty  which  form- 
ed them.  Even  of  the  humblest  mind,  as  we  have  seen,  the  vari- 
ous affections,  sensitive,  intellectual,  and  moral,  that  arise  in  it  as 
affections  of  our  common  nature,  are  truly  admirable ;  and  what  an 

*  loqairj  ioto  the  Homan  Miad,  Tntrod.  p.  7.  8?o.  EdiU 
t  Touog^t  Night  Thoughts,  vii.  v.  392—307. 
X  Seneca  de  Beneficiit,  lib.  iii.  c.  18. 
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idcrease  of  sublimity  do  they  acquire^  in  minds  of  higher  powers ! 
But  still,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  even  in  minds  the  most  sub- 
lime, as  much  as  in  the  most  humble,  all  which  can  be  truly  known 
is  the  successiTe  phenomena  which  they  exhibit,  not  the  essence 
of  the  spiritual  substance  itself;  and  that,  even  of  these  successive 
phenomena,  though  we  become  gradually  acquaiiited  with  more 
and  more,  we  probably  never  can  arrive  at  any  bound  which  is  to 
limit  their  number.  The  susceptibilities  of  the  mind,  by  which, 
in  different  circumstances,  it  may  exist  in  different  states,  are  cer- 
tainly as  truly  infinite  as  the  space  which  surrounds  us,  or  as  that 
eternity  which,  in  its  progress,  measures  the  successions  of  our 
feeliDgs,  and  all  the  other  changes  in  the  universe.  Every  new 
thoi^ht,  or  combination  of  thoughts,  is  in  truth  a  new  state  or  af- 
fection, or  phenomenoD  of  the  mind,  and,  therefore,  a  proof  of  the 
susceptibility  of  that  new  affiection,  as  an  original  quality  of  the 
mind ;  and  every  rise  in  knowledge,  from  age  to  age,  and  from  in- 
quirer to  inqoirer,  is  thus  only  the  developement  of  susceptibilities, 
which  the  mind  possessed  before,  though  the  circumstances  which 
at  last  called  them  forth,  never  existed  till  the  moment  of  the 
developement  What  should  we  tlunk  of  the  half-naked  savage  of 
some  barbarous  island,  if,  in  the  pride  of  his  ignorance,  he  we're 
to  conceive  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings  to  be  the  noblest  of 
which  the  human  intellect  is  capable  ?  and,  perhaps,  even  the 
mind  of  a  Newton,  is  but  the  mind  of  such  a  savage,  compared 
with  what  man  is  hereafter  to  become. 
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LECTURE  X 

THE    SAME    SUBJECT  GONTINUEIX 

Gentlemeh,  after  laying  down  the  general  laws  of  phyacal 
kiquirj,  I  had  begun,  in  the  conclosion  of  my  last  Lecture,  to  cod- 
sider  them,  more  particularly  in  their  relation  to  the  stady  of 
mind. 

One  very  important  circumstance  of  agreement  in  the  physkal 
inTestigations  of  mind  and  matter,  we  found  to  be,  that,  of  both 
matter  and  mind,  the  successive  phenomena  are  all  which  we 
truly  know,  though  by  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  not  to  ascribe  these  to  scHne  permatufUmbfeei.  Mat- 
ter is  the  permanent  subject  of  certain  qualities,  extension,  and  its 
consequent  divisibility,  attraction,  repulsion ;  that  is  to  say,  it  istlie 
permanent  exhibiter  to  us  of  certain  varying  phenomena  which  we 
observe.  Mind  is  the  permanent  subject  of  certain  qualities  or 
states  or  affections  of  a  different  class — ^perception,  memory,  rea- 
son, joy,  grief,  love,  hate ;  that  is  to  say,  of  certain  varying  phe- 
nomena of  which  we  are  conscious.  What  matter  is  independent 
of  our  perception ;  what  mind  is  independent  of  its  temporaiy  va- 
riety of  feeling,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  discover;  since  whatever 
new  knowledge  of  matter  we  can  suppose  ourselves  to  acquire^ 
must  be  acquired  by  our  perception,  and  must,  therefore,  be  rela- 
tive to  it ;  and  whatever  new  knowledge  we  can  suppose  ourselves 
to  acquire  of  mind,  must  be  itself  a  state  or  affection  of  the  mind, 
and,  therefore,  only  a  new  mental  phenomenon  to  be  added  to 
those  with  which  we  were  before  acquainted,  as  one  of  the  many 
states  in  which  the  permanent  substance  mind  is  capable  of  existing. 

Since  it  is  only  by  their  relation  to  our  own  feelings,  then,  that 
substances  can  be  known  to  us,  beyond  these  relations  it  would  be 
vain  for  us  to  think  of  penetrating;  as  vain,  at  least,  as  would  be 
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the  attempts  of  the  deaf  to  discover,  bj  a  process  of  reasoning,  the 
nature  of  the  sensations  of  soand,  or  of  the  blind  to  determine,  not 
the  lines  of  direction  merelj,  in  which  the  varions  coloured  rajs 
of  light  pass  aAer  refraction,  for  these  they  may  optically  deter- 
mine, but  the  various  sensations,  corresponding  with  all  the  varie- 
ties of  tint  into  which  the  sun-beams  are  broken  by  the  drops  of  a 
falling  shower.  The  substance  matter,  the  substance  mind,  are,  in 
this  respect,  to  the  whole  r^ce  of  metaphysical  inquirers,  what  the 
rainbow,  as  a  series  of  colours,  is  to  opticians,  who  have  never  seen. 
The  absurdity  of  such  inquiries,  into  any  thing  more  than  the 
mere  phenomena,  if  it  be  not  sufficiently  evident  of  itself,  may, 
perhaps,  be  rendered  more  apparent,  by  a  very  easy  supposition. 
Let  us  imagine  the  permanent  unknown  substance  matter^  and  the 
permanent  unknown  substance  mtni,  to  be  rendered,  by  the  same 
divine  power  which  made  them,  altogether  different  in  their  own 
absolute  essence,  as  they  exist  independently,  but  to  exhibit  rela« 
tively,  precisely  the  same  phenomena  as  at  present, — ^that  spring, 
and  summer,  and  autumn,  and  winter,  in  every  appearance  that  can 
affect  our  organs  of  perception,  succeed  each  other  as  now,  pour- 
ing out  the  same  profusion  of  foliage,  and  flowers,  and  fruits,  and, 
after  the  last  gladness  of  the  vintage  and  the  harvest,  sweeping 
the  fyw  lingerii^  blossoms,  with  those  desolating  blasts,  which 
seem  like  the  very  destroyers  of  nature,  while  they  are  only  lead- 
ing in,  with  great  freshness,  under  the  same  benevolent  eye  of 
Heaven,  the  same  delightful  circle  of  beauty  and  abundance,—^ 
that,  in  lAind,  the  same  sensations  are  excited  by  the  same  objects, 
and  are  followed  by  the  same  remembrances,  and  comparisons, 
and  hopes,  and  fears ; — ^in  these  circumstances,  while  all  the  phe- 
nomena which  we  observe,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  which  we 
are  conscious,  continiie  exactly  the  same,  can  we  believe,  that 
we  should  be  able  to  discover  the  essential  change,  which,  accord- 
ing to  this  supposition,  had  taken  place,  in  the  permanent  subjects 
of  these  unvaried  phenomena !  And,  if,  as  long  as  the  external  and 
internal  phenomena  continued  exactly  the  same,  we  should  be  in- 
capable of  discovering,  or  even  suspecting,  the  slightest  change, 
where,  by  suppositiim,  there  had  been  a  change  so  great,  how  ab- 
surd is  it  to  conceive  that  the  changed  or  unchanged  nature  of  the 
substance  itself,  as  it  exists  independently  of  the  phenomenon,  ever 
€an  become  known  to  us. 

t9 
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H«»  indeed,  it  may  always  aafelj  be  preramed,  knowa  leait  ef 
tike  mind,  who  tbiaka  Ihat  be  know*  its  fqbataoce  beat  ^' Wbal 
ia  the  soul  f  was  a  qnestioa  once  put  to  MariTaw.  ^^  I  know  so- 
thing  of  it,'^  he  answered,  ^  bnt  that  it  is  spiritual  and  immortal.'^ 
''  WelV  Mid  bis  friend,  'Uet  us  ask  Fohteaelle,  and  he  wiU  tell 
us  what  it  ny  ^  No,''  cried  MariTauJ^  ^  ask  any  body  but  Foa- 
tenelle,  for  he  bas  too  much  food  sous  lo  iaow  ofif  mors  oioat  d 
ikon  ws  ihJ*^ 

It  is  to  the  phenomena  only,  then,  tiiat  our  attention  b  to  be 
given,  not  to  any  vain  inquiries  into  the  absolute  nature  of  the 
substances  which  exhibit  the  phenoasena.  This  alone  is  legiti- 
mate  philosophy, — ^philosophy  which  must  forever  retain  iticlaiin 
to  our  assent,  amid  the  rise  and  fall  of  all  those  spurious  q>ecuk- 
tioDs,  to  which  our  vanity  is  bo  fond  of  giving  the  names  ofikmnf 
aodiytfcm.  Whatever  that  may  be,  in  itseU^wfaidi  feels,  and  thiBki, 
and  wills, — if  our  feelings,  and  thoughts,  and  volitions  be  die  auie 
-—all  which  we  can  know,  and  compare,  and  arrange,  must  be  the 
same ;  and,  while  we  confine  our  attention  to  these,  the  general 
laws  of  their  succession  which  we  infer,  and  the  various  relatieas 
which  they  seem  to  bear  to  each  other,  may  he  admitted  equally 
by  those  whose  opinions,  as  to  the  absolute  nature  of  the  feelii|r 
and  thinking  principle,  differ  fundaasentally.  It  requirea  no  pec«» 
liaie  supposition,  or  beliel^  as  to  the  nature  of  the  mind,  to  know, 
that  its  trains  of  thought  are  influenced,  by  fonner  habits,  or  cas^ 
nal  association;  and  eveiy  fact,  which  the  immaterialiit  has  noca- 
lately  observed  and  airanged,  with  respect  to  the  influence  of 
habit  ^r  association,  may  thus^  with  equal  reason,  ferm  a  part  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  creed  of  the  materialist  also» 

On  these  two  systems  it  is  not  at  present  my  intention  to  make 
any  remarks ;  all  which  I  wish,  now,  is  to  expkin  to  you,  how  in* 
dependent  the  real  philosophy  of  the  mind  is,  of  any  fenciful  con- 
jectures, which  may  be  formed,  with  respect  to  its  essence,  it 
differs  from  these,  as  Mr.  Stewart  has  w^  observed,  in  the  aame 
manner  ^  as  the  inquiries  of  Galileo,  .concerning  the  laws  of  mov- 
ing bodies,  differ  from  the  disputes  of  the  ancient  Sophistn,  con- 
^ming  the  existence  and  the  nature  of  motion,^'  or  as  the  con- 
elusions  of  Newton,  with  respect  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  differ 
from  his  query  concerning  the  mode  in  which  he  supposed  that 
gravity  might  possibly  be  produced.    The  hypothesis^  involved 
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in  the  qMTj,  y^  mmj  admit  ot  reject ;  the  CfODclusicMM,  with  re- 
q^ect  to  the  hw  of  gntviUtieft  itieif^  as  far  as  relates  to  oor  plan* 
etary  ajatenii  are^  1  may  aaj,  almost  hejoiid  your  power  of  reject* 

The  philoeqphy  of  mind  then,  and  the  philosophy  of  mat* 
ier^  agree,  in  this  respect,  that  our  knowledge  is,  in  hoth,  confined 
to  the  mere  phenomena*  They  agree  also,  in  the  two  species  of 
inquiry  which  they  admit.  The  phenomena  of  aimmI,  in  the  same 
manner  aa  we  haTO  seen  in  the  case  of  moflsr,  may  be  considered 
as  Comdex  and  susceptible  of  analysis,  or  they  may  be  considered 
m  SQccessiTe  in  a  certain  order,  and  bearing,  therefore,  to  each 
other  the  reciprocal  relation  of  causes  and  efiects. 

That  we  am  know  the  phenomena,  only  as  far  as  we  hare  at» 
tended  to  their  sequences,  and  that,  withont  experiment,  mere* 
lore,  it  wodd  lunre  been  impossible  for  as  to  predict  any  of  their 
SQCoeasions,  i$  eqmdly  tme,  In  mind  as  in  matter.  Many  of  the 
fncceoBtons,  indeed,  are  so  familiar  to  m,  that  it  may  appear  to 
yoQ,  it  fiiat,  TCfy  diftcnlt  to  conceive,  that  we  should  not  hare 
been  able,  at  least  with  respect  to  them,  to  predict,  orignially, 
wAot  antecedents  would  hate  been  followed  by  wkai  consequents. 
We  may  allow  certainly,  that  we  should  net  hate  been  able  to 
foresee  tbe  pleasure  which  we  recelTe  from  the  finer  works  of 
imitatiTe  art'-^rom  the  successions,  or  coexistences,  in  music,  of 
sonnAi,  (hat,  conddered  separately,  would  scarcefy  be  counted 
2UkCiog  the  sources  of  delight— 4rom  the  charm  of  versification, 
that  depends  «i  circumstances,  so  very  slight,  as  to  be  altogether 
destroyed,  and  even  converted  into  pain,  by  the  change  of  quanti* 
ty  of  a  aiagie  syllable.  But,  that  the  remembrance  of  pleasure 
should  not  be  attended  with  desire  df  enjoying  it  again,  seems  to 
US  ahneat  mconsiitent  with  the  veiy  nature  of  the  pleasing  emo* 
Hob.  la  like  isamier,  we  mty  allow,  that  we  could  not  have  pre* 
dieted  tfie  syn^tfiy  which  we  feel  with  the  distremes  of  others, 
when  Aey  arise  firam  caiwes  that  cannot  affect  us,  and  yet  make, 
for  the  time,  (he  agony,  which  we  aaerely  behold,  a  part^  our 
mm  exisCence.  But  we  can  sctfeely  thhik,  (hat  we  require 
eiiy  experience,  to  know,  that  the  contemplatiou  of  pain,  which 
we  may  ourselves  have  to  endure,  shoirid  be  the  cause  of  that 
punM  feefing,  to  which  we  give  the  name  effMw^  or  that  the  ac* 
fmd  suinii«  should  be  accempanM  with  «e  desire  of  relief. 
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The  truth  is,  however,  that,  in  all  these  eases^  and  in  all  of  them 
equally, — ^it  would  have  been  impossible,  but  ibr  experieDce,  to 
predict  the  consequent  of  any  of  the  antecedents.  The  pleasure, 
which  we  feel,  in  the  contemplation  of  a  work  of  art,  the  pain, 
which  we  feel,  at  the  sigfht  of  the  misery  of  others,  are  as  much 
the  natural  effects  of  states  of  mind  preceding  them,  as  the  fear 
of  pain  is  the  effect  of  the  consideration  of  pain  as  hanging^  over  us. 
Our  various  feelings,  similar  or  dissimilar,  kindred  or  discordant, 
are  all  mere  states  of  the  mind*;  and  there  is  nothing,  in  any  one 
state  of  the  mind,  considered  in  itself,  which,  necessarily,  involves 
the  succession  of  any  other  state  of  mind.  That  particular  state, 
for  example,  which  constitutes  the  mere  feeling  of  pain,  instead 
of  being  attended  by  that  different  state  which  constitutes  the  de- 
sire of  being  freed  from  pain,  might  have  continued,  as  one  uni- 
form feeling,  or  might  have  ceased,  and  been  succeeded  by  some 
other  state,  though  in  the  original  adaptation  of  our  mental 
frames,  by  that  Creator's  wisdom  which  planned  the  sequences  of 
its  phenomena,  the  particular  affection,  which  constitutes  daire^ 
had  not  been  one  of  the  innumerable  varieties  of  affection,  of 
which  the  mind  was  forever  to  be  susceptible. 

What  susceptibilities  the  mind  has  exhibited  in  the  ordinary 
circumstances  in  which  it  has  been  placed,  we  know,  and  they 
have  been  limited  to  a  certain  number,  corresponding  with  the 
feelings  which  have  arisen  in  these  circumstances.  But  the  Al- 
mighty Power,  who  fixed  this  particular  number,  might  have  in- 
creased or  lessened  the  number  at  His  pleasure,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  He. might,  at  His  pleasure,  have  multiplied  or  diminished 
the  whole  number  of  his  animated  creatures ;  and,  where  there 
has  been  no  limit,  but  the  will  of  the  Idmiter^  it  is  experience  on- 
ly which  can  give  us  any  knowledge  of  the  actual  lunitation.  We 
are  always  too  much  inclined  to  believe,  that  we  know  what  must 
have  been,  because  we  know  what  is, — and  to  suppose  ourselves 
acquainted,  not  merely  with  the  gracious  ends  which  Supreme 
Goodness  had  in  view,  in  creating  us,  but  with  the  very  object, 
which  each  separate  modification  of  our  intellectual  and  moral 
constitution  was  intended  to  answer.  I  would  not,  indeed,  go  so 
far  as  Pope,  in  that  passage  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  in  which  he 
seems  to  imply,  that  our  ignorance  of  the  wise  and  harmonious  in- 
tentions of  Providence,  in  the  constitution  of  our  mind,  is  like  the 
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j^orance  of  the  inferior  animals,  as  to  the  motives  which  influ- 
ence the  follies  and  inconsistencies  of  their  capricious  master. 

*'  When  the  proad  iteed  ihall  knoir,  why  man  restraint 
Hii  fiery  course,  or  drives  him  o^er  the  plains. 
When  the  dull  ox,  whj  dow  be  breaks  the  clod. 
Is  ooir  a  TictiBy  and  now  Egjpt**  God,— 
Then  shall  mao's  pride  and  dalneas  comprehend 
His  action's,  passion's,  being's,  use  and  end ; 
Wbjr  doing,  suffering,  cbeck'd,  impelPd  ;  and  why 
This  hour  a  slave,  the  next  a  deitj."* 

Our  Diyine  Author  has  not  left  us,  even  now,  to  darkness  like 
this.  We  know,  in  a  g^at  measure,  the  use  and  end  of  our  ac- 
tions and  passions,  hecause  we  know  who  it  is  who  has  formed  us 
to  do  and  to  bear,— and  who,  from  His  own  moral  excellence,  can- 
not have  given  us  any  susceptibility,  even  that  of  suffering,  which 
does  not  tend,  upon  the  whole,  to  strengthen  virtue,  and  to  conse- 
crate, as  in  some  purifymg  sacrifice,  the  sufferer  of  a  moment  to 
affections  more  holy,  and  happiness  more  divine.  Yet,  though 
we  know,  in  this  general  sense,  our  action^s,  pasttop's,  being's,  use 
and  end,  as  subservient  to  the  universal  plan  of  Infinite  Goodness, 
we  are  not  so  well  acquainted  with  'the  particular  uses  of  each 
state  of  the  mind,  as  to  have  been  able  to  predict  it,  merely  as  a 
part  or  consequence  of  the  plan.  The  knowledge  of  every  suc- 
cessive modification  of  our  thought,  is  still  as  much  the  result  of 
ezperieoce,  as  if  the  gracious  plan^  to  which  all  these  successive 
modifications  are  instrumental,  were  wholly  unknown  to  us : — 
Yet,  such  is  the  influence  of  habit,  in  familiarizing  us  to  phenom- 
ena, that  we  think,  that  experience  is  nothing,  only  in  those  cases, 
in  which  the  power  of  experience  has  been  most  frequently  and 
familiarly  felt;  and  while  in  the  rarer  successions  of  feelings,  we 
allow,  that  there  are  phenomena  of  the  mind,  which  we  could 
not  have  foreknown,  we  find  it  difficult  to  imagine,  in  the  recur- 
rences of  the  coDunon  mental  phenomena,  that,  even  originally,  it 
could  have  required  any  peculiar  foresight  to  predict,  what  we 
are  now  conscious  of  predicting  with  a  readiness,  that  seems  to  us 
almost  like  the  instant  glance  of  intuition. 

In  the  philosophy  of  external  matter,  the  greater  or  less  fu- 

•  £p.  i.  V.  61—68.  Works,  vol.  III.  p.  6,  6. 
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miliaritj  of  eTentt  produces  an  iDiiHoii  exactly  similar.  Tkere 
are  certain  phenomena,  which,  we  readilj  admit,  could  nbt,  of 
themselves,  and  without  experience,  hare  indicated  to  us,  either 
the  changes  which  preceded  them,  or  the  changes  which  were  to 
follow ;  while  there  are  other  phenomena,  more  familiar,  which 
seem  to  us  to  require  no  experience,  for  informing  us,  both  of 
their  antecedents  and  consequentSf-Hoierely  because  they  have 
been  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  that  vi^e  do  not  remember  the 
time,  when  we  were  ignorant  of  them,  or  of  the  circumstances, 
by  which  they  are  usually  preceded  and  followed.  That  a  mag- 
netic needle  should  tend  to  the  north,  rather  than  to  any  other 
point, — and  that  glass,  or  amber,  nibbed  in  a  certain  manner, 
should  exhibit  the  very  striking  phenomena  of  electricity,  trans* 
mittiog  this  power  through  certain  sabstaiices,»aiid  not  transBit- 
ting  it  through  others,  which  have  nothing  peculiar  in  tbea  8ensi<» 
ble  qualities,  to  mark  them  as  less  or  better  fitted  for  this  comma* 
nication,  appear  to  ns  to  be  facts,  which  we  could  mot  have  known, 
till  we  had  actually  witnessed  them.  But  that  a  stone,  rolled  from 
the  hand,  shon^  continue  to  move  in  the  same  direction,  after 
quitting  the  hand,  seems  a  fact,  which  it  must  have  been  easy  for 
us  to  foresee.  We  are  not  aware,  that  it  is  only  the  more  fiaml* 
iar  occurrence  of  the  one  event,  than  of  the  others,  which  makes 
its  sequence  appear  more  obvious ;  and  that^  but  for  this  greater 
familiarity,  we  might  as  readily  have  supposec^  that  a  stone,  after 
quitting  the  hand  which  flung  it,  should  Imve  rcnaiBed  in  the  air, 
or  fallen  to  the  ground,  as  that  the  needle,  without  any  tendeoncy 
to  the  north,  would  remain  statlenary,  to  whatever  point  of  the 
compass  we  might  turn  it. 

-  Such  is  the  influence  of  early  acqnamtanoe  with  the  more  fire* 
quent  and  obvious  eventa^  whether  in  nund  or  in  nutter.  We 
have  become  familiar  with  them,  and  with  their  causes  and  conns* 
^[uences,  long  before  reflection ;  and  it  is  not  very  wonderful,  that 
w^  should  conceive  ourselves  to  haye  faiovn  fllawyi,  what  wb  do 
not  remember  to  have  ever  learned. 

That  to  know,  in  the  series  9I  mental  pheoonMna^  whtt 
are  the  antecedents,  and  what  their  conseqnents,  m  one  great 
branch  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  I  surely  need  not  aitenqit  to 
demonstrate ;  and  it  would  be  equally  superfluous  to  demonstrate 
its  importance,  especially  after  the  rems^ks-^if  even  these  were 
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ieeemryy-^wbieh  I  made  in  a  former  Lecture ;  since  it  is  not 
merely^  as  a  very  interesting  branch  of  specfdatire  knowledge, 
that  it  is  valaable,  but,  as  1  then  showed,  still  more  valuable,  as 
the  foundatimi  of  ereiy  intellectnal  art,  especially  of  those  nobl« 
and  almost  dirine  arts,  which  have,  for  their  immediate  object, 
the  illamination  and  amendment  of  mankind*-the  art  of  training 
ignorance  to  wisdom,  and  even  wisdom  itself  to  knowledge  still 
more  sublime,-— of  fixing  youthful  innocence  in  the  voluntaiy  prac- 
tice of  rirtue,  that  is  as  yet  little  more  than  an  in$iinei  of  which 
it  is  scarcely  conscious,— of  breathing  that  moral  inspiration,  which 
strengthens  feeble  goodness,  when  it  is  about  to  fiill,  tames  eren 
the  wildest  excesses  of  the  wildest  pasaons,  and  leads  back,  as  if 
bj  the  invisible  power  of  some  guardian  spirit,  even  Guilt  itself, 
to  the  happiness  which  it  had  lost,  and  the  holier  wishes,  which 
it  rejoices  to  feel  once  more. 

Since  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  however,  are  obviotusly  we- 
Mwt^  like  those  of  matter,  the  consideration  of  the  sequences  of 
the  memtal  pheniHiiena,  and  the  arrangement  of  them  in  certain 
classes,  may  appear  to  you  sufficiently  analogous  to  the  considera- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  sequence  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  world.  But  that  there  should  be  any  inquiries,  in  the 
philosophy  of  mind,  corresponding  with  the  inquiries  into  the  com^ 
position  of  bodies,  may  appear  to  you  improbable,  or  almost  ab- 
Murd ;  since  the  mind,  and  consequently  its  affections — ^which  I  use 
as  a  short  general  term  for  expressing  all  the  variety  of  the  mode» 
in  which  it  can  be  afibcted,  and  which,  therefore,  are  only  the 
lund  itself  as  it  exists  in  different  states, — ^must  be  always  simple 
and  imdwiiibk.  Yet,  wonderful,  or  even  absurd,  as  it  may  seem, 
aotwitiistanding  the  absolute  simplicity  of  the  mind  itself,  andcon* 
sequently  of  all  its  feelings  or  momentary  states, — the  Science  of 
Mind  is,  in  its  most  important  respects,  a  source  of  analpis,  or  of 
a  process  which  1  have  said  to  be  Virtually  the  same  as  aiialysis  ; 
and  it  is  only,  as  it  is  in  this  virtual  sense  analytical,  that  any  dis- 
covery, at  least  that  any  important  discoveiy,  can  be  ezpectedf 
to  be  made  in  it 

It  is,  indeed,  scarcely  possible  to  advance,  even  a  step  in  intel- 
lectual physics,  without  the  necessity  of  performing  some  sort  of 
amdysis,  l^  which  we  reduce  to  simpler  elements,  some  complex 
feefiag  that  seems  to  us  virtually  to  involve  them.    In  the  mind  oC 
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man,  all  is  in  a  state  of  constant  and  eyer-rarying^  coiii}>lexitj,  and 
a  single  sentiment  maj  be  the  slow  result  of  innumerable  feelings. 
There  is  not  a  single  pleasure,  or  pain,  or  thought,  or  emotion, 
that  may  not, — ^by  th^  influence  of  that  associating  principle,  which 
is  afterwards  to  come  under  our  consideration, — ^be  so  connected 
with  other  pleasures,  or  pains,  or  thoughts,  or  emotions,  as  to 
form  with  thfem,  forever  after,  an  union  the  most  intimate.  The 
complex,  or  seemingly  complex,  phenomena  of  thought,  which  re- 
sult from  «he  constant  operation  of  this  principle  of  the  mind,  it  is 
the  labour  of  the  inttUectual  inquirtr  to  analyze^  as  it  is  the  labour 
of  the  ehemist  to  reduce  the  compound  bodies,  on  which  he  ope- 
rates, however  close  and  intimate  their  combination  may  be,  to 
their  constituent  elements.  The  process,  and  the  instruments  by 
which  the  analyses  are  caried  on,  are,  indeed,  as  different  as  mat^ 
ter  is  from  mind, — cumbrous  as  matter,  in  the  one  case, — in  the 
other,  simple  and  spiritual  as  mind  itself  The  aggregates  of  mat- 
ter we  analyze  by  the  use  of  other  matter,  adding  substance  aHer 
substance,  and  varying  manipulation  after  manipulation; — ^the 
complex  mental  phenomena  we  analyze  virtually  by  mere  reflect 
tion  ;  the  same  individual  mind  being  the  subject  of  analysis,  the 
instrument  of  analysis,  and  the  analysing  inquirer. 

When  I  speak,  however,  of  the  union  of  separate  thoughts  and 
feelings  in  one  complex  sentiment  or  emotion,  and  of  the  analytic 
power  of  reflection  or  reason,  it  must  not  be  conceived,  that  I  use 
these  words  in  a  sense  precisely  the  same  as  when  they  are  ap- 
plied to  matter.  A  mass  of  matter,  as  we  have  seen,  is,  in  truth, 
not  one  body  merely,  but  a  multitvd^  of  contiguous  bodies ;  all  of 
which,  at  the  time,  may  be  considered  as  ^having  a  separate  exist- 
ence, and  as  placed  together  more  by  accidental  appositioa,  than 
by  any  essential  union ; — ^and  analytii  is  nothing  more  than  what  its 
ctomology  denotes,  a  loosening  of  these  from  each  other.  In  strict- 
ness of  language,  this  composition  and  analysis  cannot  take  place 
in  mind.  Even  the  most  complex  feeling  is  still  only  one  feelic^ ; 
for  we  cannot  divide  the  states  or  affections  of  our  mind  into  sep- 
arate self-existing  fractions,  as  we  can  divide  a  compound  mass  "of 
matter  into  masses,  which  are  separate  and  self-existing, — nor  dis- 
tinguish half  a  joy  or  sorrow  from  a  whole  joy  or  sorrow.  The 
conception  of  gold,  and  the  conception  of  a  mountain,  may  separ- 
ately arise,  and  may  be  followed  by  the  conception  of  a  golden 
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IBOiiatiUii ;  whkh  may  be  said  to  be  a  coiopoimd  of  the  two,  in 
the  sense  in  which  I  use  that  word,  to  express  merely,  that  what  ii 
tbos  termed  compound  or  complex  is  the  result  of  certain  previous 
feelii^is,  to  which,  as  if  existing  together,  it  is  felt  to  have  the  vir^ 
iual  relation  of  equality,  or  the  relation  which  a  whole  bean  to 
the  parti  that  are  comprehended  in  it  But  the  conception  of  a 
gokkn  mmmtain  is  still  as  much  one  state  or  feeling  of  one  simple 
mind,  as  either  of  the  separate  conceptions  of  gold  and  of  a  moun- 
tain which  preceded  it  In  cases  of  this  kind,  indeed,  it  is  the 
Tery  nature  of  the  resulting  feeling  to  seem  to  us  thus  complex; 
and  we  are  led,  by  the  very  constitution  of  our  mind  itself,  to  con« 
sider  what  we  term  a  complex  idea,  as  equivalent  to  the  separate 
ideas  from  which  it  results,  or  as  comprehensive  of  them, — as  be» 
ing  truly  to  our  conception— ^though  to  our  conception  only— and, 
therefore,  only  virtually  or  relatively  to  us  the  inquirers^-^the 
same,  as  if  it  were  composed  of  the  separate  feelings  co-«cwltfijr,  as 
the  elements  of  a  body  co*exist  in  space. 

It  is  this  feeling  of  the  relation  of  certain  states  of  mind  to  cer- 
tain other  states  of  mind,  which  solves  the  whole  mystery  of  men- 
ial analysis,  that  seemed  at  first  so  inexplicable, — ^the  virtual  de^ 
compottltofi,  in  our  thought,  of  what  is  by  its  very  nature,  indivUu 
Ue.     The  mind,  indeed,  it  must  be  allowed,  i%  absolutely  simple 
in  all  its  states ;  every  separate  state  or  affection  of  it  must  there- 
fore, be  absolutely  simple ;  but  in  certain  cases,  in  which  a  feeling 
is  the  result  <^  other  feelings  preceding  it,  it  is  its  very  nature  to 
appear  to  involve  the  union  of  those  preceding  feelings ;  and  to 
distinguish  the  separate  sensations,  or  thoughts,  or  emotions,  of 
which,  on  reflection,  it  thus  seems  to  be  comprehensive,  is  to  per- 
form an  intellectual  process,  which,  though  not  a  real  analysis,  is 
an  analysis  at  least  relatively  to  our  conception.     It  may  still,  in- 
deed, be  said  with  truth,  that  the  different  feelings,— the  states  or  af- 
fections of  mind  which  we  term  eompleXy^-are  absolutely  nmpU  and 
indhitibU^  as  much  as  the  feelings  or  affections  of  mind  which  we 
term  simple.    Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.    But  the  complexi- 
ty with  which  alone  we  are  concerned  is  not  ab»ohtU  but  relative^ 
--a  seeming  complexity,  which  is  involved  in  the  very  feeling  of 
elation  of  eveiy  sort.    That  we  are  thus  impressed  with  certain 
teetinga  of  relation  of  conceptions  to  conceptions,  no  one  con  doubt 
vbo  knows,  that  all  science  has  its  origin  in  these  very  feelings ; 
20 
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and  equivalence,  or  equaUty,  is  one  of  those  relations)  which,  front 
its  very  constitution,  it  would  be  as  impossible  for  the  mind  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  not  to  feel,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  it,  in 
certain  other  circumstances,  not  to  have  those  simple  feelings 
which  it  compares.  With  perfect  organs  of  vision,  and  in  the  full 
light  of  day,  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  look  on  a  tree,  or  a  rock, 
without  perceiving  it;  but  it  is  not  more  possible  for  us  to  form  a 
conception  of  two  trees,  without  regarding  this  state  of  mind,  sim- 
ple though  it  truly  is,  when  absolutely  considered  as  virtually  in- 
volving, or  as  equal  to,  two  of  those  separate  feelings,  which  con- 
stituted the  conception  of  a  single  tree. 

On  this  mere  feeling  of  virtual  equivalence,  is  founded  all  the 
demonstration  of  those  sciences,  which  claim  the  glory  of  being  pe« 
culiarly  demonstrative ;  our  equations  and  proportions  of  abstract 
number  and  quantity  involving  continually  this  analytic  valuation  of 
notions,  as  reciprocally  proportional.  Our  conception  of  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees  is  one  state  or  affection  of  mind, — one  state 
of  one  simple  indivisible  substance; — such,  too,  is  our  conception  of 
a  right  angle.  Our  notion  of  four  or  eight  is  as  nnich  one  affection 
of  mind,  as  our  notion  of  a  simple  unit.  But,  in  reflecting  on  the 
separate  states  of  mind  which  constitute  these  notions,  we  are  im- 
pressed with  certc^  relations  which  they  seem,  to  us,  reciprocally 
to  bear,  and  we  consider  the  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  as  equal  to 
half  the  angle  of  ninety  degrees,  and  our  notion  of  eight  as  involv* 
ing  or  equal  to  tw.o  of  four.  If  one  state  of  mind,  which  consti- 
tutes the  notion  of  a  certain  abstract  number  or  quantity,  had  not 
been  considered  in  this  sort  of  virtual  comprehensiveness,  as  bear- 
ing the  relation  of  equality,  or  proportion,  to  other  states  of  mind, 
which  constitute  other  abstract  notions  of  the  same  species,  math- 
ematics would  not  merely  have  lost  their  certainty,  but  there 
could  not,  in  truth,  have  been  any  such  science  as  mathematics. 

The  intellectual  analyeii^  which  appears  to  me  to  constitute  so 
important  a  part  of  the  science  of  mind,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
successive  developement,  in  application  to  the  various  mental 
phenomena,  of  this  feeling  of  equivalence,  or  comprehensiveness, 
which  is  not  confined  to  the  mathematical  notions  of  number  and 
quantity,  (though,  from  the  greater  simplicity  of  these,  their 
equality  or  proportion  may  be  more  accurately  distinguished,)  but 
extends  to  every  thought  and  feeling  which  we  regard  as  complex. 
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that  is  to  say,  to  almost  every  thought  and  feeling  of  which  the 
mind  is  snsceptihie.  We  compare  virtue  with  virtue,  talent  with 
talent,  not,  indeed,  with  the  same  precision,  but  certainly  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  the  same  feeling  of  proportion,  as  we 
compare  intellectually  one  angle  with  another ;  and  we  ask  what 
ideas  are  involved  in  our  complex  notions  of  religion  and  govern- 
ment, with  as  strong  a  feeling  that  a  number  of  ideas  are  virtually 
involved  or  comprehended  in  them,  as  when  we  ask,  how  often 
the  square  of  two  is  repeated  in  the  cube  of  six. 

Analysis,  then,  in  the  Science  of  Mind,  you  will  perceive,  is 
founded  wholly  on  the  feeling  of  relation  which  one  state  of  mind 
seems  to  us  to  bear  to  other  states  of  mind,  as  comprehensive  of 
them ;  but,  while  this  seeming  complexity  is  felt,  it  is  the  same 
thing  to  our  analysis,  as  if  the  complexity,  instead  of  being  virtual 
and  relative  only,  were  absolute  and  real.  It  may  be  objected  to 
the  application  of  the  term  analytU  to  the  Science  of  Mind,,  that 
it  is  a  term  which,  its  etymology  shews,  as  I  have  already  admit- 
ted, to  be  borrowed  from  matter,  and  to  convey,  as  applied  to  the 
mind,  a  notion  in  some  degree  difierent  from  its  etymological 
sense.  But  this  is  an  objection  which  may  be  urged,  with  at  least 
equal  force,  against  every  term,  or  almost  every  term,  of  our  sci- 
ence. In  our  want  of  a  peculiar  metaphysical  language,  we  are 
obliged  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  to  borrow  a  metaphysical 
language  from  the  material  world ;  and  we  are  very  naturally  led 
to  speak  of  mental  composition  and  analysis,  since  to  the  mind 
which  feels  the  relation  of  equivalence  or  comprehensiveness,  it  is 
precisely  the  same  thing  as  if  our  ideas  and  emotions,  that  result 
from  former  ideas  and  emotions,  and  are  felt  by  us  as  if  involving 
these  in  one  complex  whole,  could  be  actually  divided  into  the 
separate  elements  which  appear  to  us  thus  virtually  or  relatively 
to  be  comprehended  in  them. 

It  is  from  having  neglected  this  branch  of  the  physical  investi- 
gation of  the  mind, — by  far  the  more  important  of  the  two, — and 
having  fixed  their  attention  solely  on  the  successions  of  its  phe- 
nomena, that  some  philosophers  have  been  led  to  disparage  the 
sdence  as  fruitless  of  discovery,  and  even  to  deride  the  preten- 
sions or  the  hopes  of  those  who  do  not  consider  it  as  absolutely  ex- 
hausted ; — ^I  will  not  say  now  merely,  in  the  present  improved 
state  of  the  science,  but  as  not  exhausted  almost  before  philosophy 
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began,  in  the  rode  conacionsneas  of  the  radest  savage,  who  law, 
^nd  remembered,  and  compared,  and  hoped,  and  feared ;  and  must, 
therefore,  it  is  said,  have  known  what  it  is  to  see,  and  remember, 
and  compare,  and  hope,  and  fear. 

If  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  were  to  be  regarded  merely  as 
snccessiye, — which  is  one  only  of  the  two  lights  in  which  they  may 
be  physically  yiewed, — it  might,  indeed,  be  said,  with  a  little  more 
appearance  of  troth,  that  this  mere  succession  mast  be  as  familiar 
to  the  unreflecting  mind  as  to  the  mind  of  the  philoso|rfier ;  thoi^h, 
even  in  this  limited  sense,  the  remark  is  far  from  being  accurate. 
But  the  phenomena  have  other  relations,  as  well  as  those  of  sue* 
ces8ion,-^relations  which  are  not  involved  in  the  mere  conscious- 
ness of  the  moment,  but  are  discoverable  by  reflection  only, — and 
to  the  knowledge  of  which,  therefore,  addition  after  addition  maj 
be  made  by  eveiy  new  generation  of  reflecting  inquirers.     FroD 
the  very  instant  of  its  first  existence',  the  mind  is  constantly  exhib* 
iting  phenomena  more  and  more  complez,--*sensattons,  thougbto, 
emotions,  all  mingling  together,  and  almost  every  feeling  modify- 
ing, in  some  greater  or  less  degree,  the  feelings  that  succeed  it; — 
and  as,  in  chemistry,  it  often  happens,  that  the  qualities  of  the 
separate  ingredients  of  a  compound  body  are  not  recognizable  by 
us,  in  the  apparently  different  qualities  of  the  compound  itself-* 
so,  in  this  spontaneous  chefniatry  of  the  mindy  the  compound  senti- 
ment, that  results  from  the  association  of  fbrmer  feelings,  has,  ia 
many  cases,  on  first  consideration,  so  little  reaemblaiioe  to  these 
constituents  of  ft,  as  fimnerly  existing  in  their  elementMry  state, 
that  it  requires   the  most  attentive  reflecdon  to  separate,  and 
evolve  distinctly  to  others,  the  assemblages  which  even  a  few  years 
may  have  produced.    Indeed,  so  complex  are  the  aaental  phenom- 
ena, and  so  difficult  of  analyais,'— even  in  Chose  most  coBmaon  casesi 
which  may  be  said  to  be  familiar  to  iJl,-^hat  it  is  truly  wonderful 
that  the  difficulty  of  this  analysis,  and  die  field  of  inquiry  which  this 
very  difficulty  opens,  should  not  have  occurred  to  the  ^Ksfamgers 
of  intellectual  discovery^  and  made  them  feel,  that  whal:  lAey  were 
not  able  to  explain  could  not  be  so  well  kaown  to  all  ^^n^ri^A  aa 
to  be  absi^utely  incapable  of  additional  illus1a«tion.    The  moage^ 
they  will  tell  us,  is  conscious  of  whi^  he  feels  in  loving  his  cooft- 
try,  as  well  as  the  s^^e ;  but,  does  he  know  as  well,  or  can  even 
tbe  sage  himself  infem  w  with  preoisioo,  what  die  vaiieua  ale- 
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memory  feeUnge  have  been,  that  ha^e  succeflfliYeljr  modified,  of 
rather,  that  have  constituted  this  local  attachment  ?  The  peasant, 
indeed,  may  have  the  feeling  of  beautj,  like  the  artist  who  pro«> 
duces  it,  or  the  speculative  inquirer,  who  analyses  this  veiy  com- 
plex emotion--^ 

*^  Aak  tbe  awaiiiy 

Who  joaroeyi  homeward,  from  a  summer  day V 

LoDg  laboar,  why,  forgetful  of  bis  toils 

And  due  repose,  he  loiters  to  behold 

The  suDihioe  gleaming,  as  through  amber  cloads, 

0*er  all  the  westeAi  sky  ?    Foil  soon,  I  ween. 

His  nide  eipression,  and  mtuturM  airs, 

Beyond  the  power  of  language,  will  tmrold 

Tbe  form  of  Beauty  smiling  at  bis  heart, 

How  lovely,  how  commanding  V^^ 

But  the  mere  emotion  which  beauty  produces,  is  not  the  knowl^ 
ed^  of  the  simpler  feelings  that  have  composed  or  modified  it; 
and  though  the  pleasure  end  admiration  were  to  continue  exactly 
the  same,  the  peasant  would  surely  have  learned  something,  if  he 
could  be  made  to  undeistaiid,  that  beauty  was  more  than  the  ferm 
and  colour  which  his  eye  perceived.  What  is  thus  true  of  beauty 
as  differently  mderstood  by  the  peasant  and  the  philosopher,  is 
true,  in  like  manner,  of  all  the  other  complex  mental  phenomena. 
it  would,  indeed,  be  as  reasonable  to  affirm,  that,  because  we  all 
move  our  limbs,  we  are  all  equally  acquainted  with  the  physiology 
of  muscular  motion;  or,  to  take  a  case  still  more  exactly  appro- 
priate, Xhat  we  know  all  the  sublimest  truths  of  arithmetic  and  ge* 
ometry,  because  we  know  all  the  numbers  and  figures  of  the  mere 
relations  a^  which  these  are  the  science, — as  that  we  are  all  ac" 
quainted  with  the  physiology  of  the  mind,  and  the  number  of  ele- 
ments which  enter  into  our  various  feelings,  because  we  all  per- 
ceive, and  remember,  and  love,  and  hate.  It  is,  it  will  be  allow- 
ed, chieiy,  or  perlmps,  wholly,  as  it  is  aiialyftcal,  that  the  science 
of  niDd  adnuts  of  ditoovery  ;  but,  as  a  science  of  analysis,  in  which 
new  retalioBS  are  continually  felt  on  reflection,  it  presents  us  with 
a  field  of  discovery  as  rich,  and,  I  may  say,  almost  as  inexhausti- 
ble In  wonders,  as  that  of  the  universe  without. 

"  It  is  thus,''  I  have  elsewhere  remarked, "  even  in  phenome- 
na, which  seem  so  simple  as  scarcely  to  have  admitted  combination^ 
•  Pleasures  of  ImagbatioD,  Book  HI.  v.  520^595. 
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what  wonders  have  been  developed  by  scientific  inquiry !  Percep- 
tion itself,  that  primary  function  of  the  mind,  which  was  surely 
the  same  before  Berkeley  examined  the  laws  of  vision  as  at  pres- 
ent, is  now  regarded  by  us  very  differently,  in  relation  to  the  most 
important  of  its  organs ;  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find,  amid  aU 
the  brilliant  discoveries  of  modern  chemistry,  and  even  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  physics  of  matter,  a  proposition  more  complete* 
ly  revolting  to  popular  belief,  than  that,  which  it  is  now  the  gen- 
eral faith  of  philosophers,  that  the  sense  of  sight,  which  seems  to 
bring  the  farthest  hills  of  the  most  extended  landsciqpe,  and  the 
very  boundlessness  of  space  before  our  view,  is,  of  itself,  incapa- 
ble of  shewing  us  a  single  line  of  longitudinal  distance.''* 

If,  as  has  been  strongly  affirmed,  the  science  of  mind  be  a  sci- 
ence that  is,  by  its  very  nature,  insusceptible  of  improvement  by 
discovery,  it  must  have  been  so,  before  the  time  of  Berkeley  as 
now,  and  it  might  have  been  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  the  aigu- 
ments  which  he  adduced  in  support  of  his  theory  of  vision,  that 
the  phenomena  which  he  boasted  to  have  analysed,  were  only  the 
common  and  familiar  phenomena  of  a  sense  that  had  been  exercis- 
ed by  all  mankind. 

^^  The  vulgar,"  I  have  said,  ^^  would  gaze  with  astonishment, 
were  they  to  perceive  an  electrician  inflame  gunpowder  with  an 
icicle ;  but  they  would  not  be  less  confounded  by  those  dazzling 
subtleties  with  which  metaphysicians  would  persuade  them,  that 
the  very  actions  which  they  feel  to  be  benevolent  and  disinterest- 
ed, bad  their  source  in  the  same  principle  of  selfishness,  which 
makes  man  a  knave  or  a  tyrant.  That  this  particular  doctrine  is 
false.  Lb  of  no  consequence ;  the  whole  theory  of  our  iboral  senti- 
ment presents  results  which  are  nearly  as  wonderful ;  and,  indeed, 
the  falseness  of  any  metaphysical  doctrine,  if  rightly  considered,  is 
itself  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  that  the  science  of  mind  is  a  sci- 
ence which  admits  of  discovery ;  for,  if  all  men  had  equal  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  relations  of  all  the  phenomena  of  their  mind,  no  one 
could  advance  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  with  real  belief  of  it, 
which  another  could  discover  to  be  erroneous.  In  the  different 
stages  of  the  growth  of  a  passion,  what  a  variety  of  appearances 
does  it  assume ;  and  how  difficult  is  it  often  to  trace,  in  the  confa- 

•  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cauie  and  £ffect|  3d  edifiooi  p.  33,  33. 
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tion  and  complication  of  the  paroxysm)  those  calm  and  simple  emo- 
tions, in  which,  in  many  cases,  it  originated ! — The  love  of  domes- 
tic praise,  .and  of  the  parental  smile  of  approbation,  which  gave 
excellence  to  the  first  efforts  of  the  child,  may  expand,  with  little 
variation,  into  the  love  of  honest  and  honourable  fame  ;  or,  in  more 
unhappy  circumstances,  may  shoot  out  from  its  natural  direction, 
into  all  the  guilt  and  madness  of  atrocious  ambition ; — and  can  it 
truly  be  maintained,  or  even  supposed,  for  a  moment,  that  all  this 
fine  shadowing  of  feelings  into  feelings,  is  known  as  much  to  the 
rudest  and  most  ignorant  of  mankind,  as  it  is  to  the  profoundest  in- 
tellectual inquirer  ?  How  different  is  the  passion  of  the  miser,  as 
viewed  by  himself,  by  the  vulgar,  and  by  philosophers !  He  is 
conscious,  however,  only  of  the  accuracy  of  his  reasonings  on  the 
probabilities  of  future  poverty,  of  a  love  of  economy,  and  of  tem- 
perance,'and  certain  too  of  strict  and  rigid  justice.  To  ccnnmon 
observers,  he  is  only  a  lover  of  money.  They  content  themselves 
with  the  passion,  in  its  mature  state ;  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
convince  them,  that  the  most  self-denjring  avarice  involves  as  its 
essence,  or  at  least  originally  involved,  the  love  of  those  very 
pleasures  and  accommodations,  which  are  now  sacrificed  to  it  with- 
out the  least  apparent  reluctance.'^'*^ 

*^  This  light  and  darkness,  in  our  chaos  join'd, 
V^hat  shall  divide  ?  The  God  within  the  mind.'* 

There  is,  indeed,  a  chaos,  in  the  mind.  But  there  is  a  spirit 
ef  inquiry)  which  is  forever  moving  over  it,  slowly  separating  all 
its  mingled  elements.  It  is  only  when  these  are  separated,  that 
the  philosophj  of  mind  can  be  complete,  and  incapable  of  further 
discovery.  To  say  that  it  is  now  complete,  because  it  has  in  it 
every  thing  which  can  be  the  subject  of  analysis,  is  as  absurd,  as 
it  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  ancient  chaos,  when  it  contained. 
merely  the  elements  of  things,  before  the  spirit  of  God  moved  up- 
on the  waters  of  the  abyss,  was  already  that  world  of  life,  and  or- 
der, and  beauty,  which  it  was  after  to  become. 

The  difficulty  which  arises  in  the  physical  investigation  of  the 
mind,  from  the  apparent  simplification  of  those  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings which,  on  more  attentive  reflection,  are  felt  to  be  as  if  com- 

^Inqniiyinto  the  Relation  of  Caase  and  Effect,  24  edition,  p.  96— 39. 
with  some  alterations  and  exclationt • 
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pounded  of  many  other  thoughts  and  feelingv,  that  have  previeM* 
Ij  existed  together,  or  in  immediate  succession,  is  similar  to  the 
difficulty  which  we  experience  in  the  phyaics  of  matter,  from  the 
imperfection  of  our  senses,  that  allows  ns  to  perceive  masses  only, 
not  their  elemental  parts,  and  thus  leads  ns  to  consider  as  nmpU 
hodies,  what  a  single  new  experiment  may  prove  to  he  composed 
otvanoui  elements. 

In  the  inteUeeiual  world,  the  slow  pri^ess  of  discovery  arises, 
in  like  manner,  (worn  the  ohstacles  which  our  feeble  power  of  dis- 
crimination presents  to  our  mental  analysis.  But,  in  mind,  as  well 
w  in  matter,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  it  is  to  this  veiy  feeble- 
ness of  oar  discriminating  powen,  the  whole  analytic  science  owes 
its  origin.  If  we  could  distinguish  instantly  and  clearty  in  our  com- 
plet  phenomena  of  thoi^ht,  their  constituent  elements — ^if,  for  ei« 
ample,  in  that  single  and  apparently  simple  emotion,  which  we 
feel,  on  the  sight  of  btauiy^  as  it  lives  before  us,  or  in  the  contem- 
plation of  that  ideal  beauty,  which  is  reflected  from  works  of  ait, 
we  could  discover,  as  it  were,  in  a  single  glance,  all  the  innumer- 
able feelings,  which,  perhaps,  from  the  first  moment  of  Ufe,  hare 
been  conspiring  together,  and  blending  in  the  production  of  it — ^we 
should  then  feel  as  little  interest  in  our  (Acortet  of  iaHe,  as  in  a 
case  formerly  supposed,  we  should  have  done  in  our  theories  of 
combustion,  if  the  most  minute  changes  that  take  place  in  combus- 
tion had  been  at  all  times  distinctly  visible.  The  mysteries  of  our 
intellect,  the  ^  altas  penetralia  mentis,'^  would  then  lie  for  ever 
open  to  us ;  and  what  was  said  poetically  of  Hobbes,  in  the  beauti- 
ful verses  addressed  to  him  on  his  woric  Defimwrm  HominUf  would 
be  applic^le  to  all  mankind,  not  poetically,  but  in  the  strictness  of 
philosophic  truth. 

«<  Qa»  magna  cceli  awBoiB,  et  tractus  marisi 
Tcrneque  fioei,  siqaid  aat  ultra  est,  capit, 
MeDs  ipta  tandem  capitur ;  Omnia  hactenut 
Quae  nosfe  potuiti  nota  jam  primum  est  sibi. 

*^  Coaiultor  audax,  et  PreoMthei  poteos 
Facinpris  animi !  quia  tibi  dedit  dens 
Haec  intueri  saeculis  lo&ge  abdita, 
Oculosqne  luce  tinxit  ambrosia  tuos  ? 
Tn  mentis  omnis,  at  tnsD  nulla  est  capax. 
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Hoc  laude  tolai  flrvere :  diYioam  est  opus  | 

Afiimam  crearo  ;  prozimiini  baic,  ottendere. 

^  Hie  cerno  levia  afiectaun  Tettigia, 
Oracileiqae  Sentui  Imeat ;  Tideo  quibtw 
Vehaotar  alit  blandnli  Cnpidiaei, 
Quibatqne  stimulit  orgeaat  Ine  graTet, 
Uic  et  Dolores  et  Volaptatet  snos 
Prodant  rectMot ;  ipti  nee  Timor  latet** 
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LECTURE  XL 

APPLICATION    OF   THE  LAWS  OP  PHTSICAL  INQUIRY,  TO    THE   FBh 

LOSOPHV    OP    MIND,  CONCLUDED. ON  CONSCIOUSNESS,  AND   05 

MENTAL  INDENTITY. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  considered,  very  folly,  the 
two  species  of  inquiry  which  the  philosophy  of  mind  admits  in  ex- 
act analogy  to  the  two  species  of  inquiry  in  the  philosophy  of 
matter^ — the  consideration  of  the  mental  phenpmena,  as  mceemocy 
and  therefore  susceptible  of  arrangement  in  the  order  of  iheir 
succession,  as  causes  and  effects,— and  the  consideration  of  them 
as  complex^  and  therefore  susceptible  of  analysis.  I  stated  to  yon, 
that  it  was  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  in  this  latter  view,  as  analytical, 
that  I  conceived  the  philosophy  of  mind  to  be  a  science  of  progres- 
sive discovery ;  though,  as  a  science  of  analogy,  it  has  not  merely 
produced  results,  as  astonishing,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  as  any  of 
those  which  the  analysis  of  matter  has, exhibited,  but  presents  still 
a  field  of  inquiry,  that  may  be  considered  as  inexhaustible ;  since 
the  mind  cannot  exist,  without  forming  continually  new  combina- 
tions, that  modify  its  subsequent  affections,  and  vary,  therefore, 
the  products,  which  it  is  the  labour  of  our  intellectual  analysis  to 
reduce  to  their  original  elements. 

What  the  chemist  does,  in  matter,  the  intellectual  analysis  does 
in  mind ;  the  one  distinguishing  by  a  purely  mental  process  of  re- 
flection, the  elements  of  his  complex  feelings,  as  the  other  ope- 
rates on  his  material  compounds,  by  processes  that  are  themselves 
material.  Though  the  term  analysis,  however,  may  be  used  in 
reference  to  both  processes,  the  mental,  as  well  as  the  material, 
since  the  result  of  the  process  is  virtually  the  same  in  both,  it  has 
been  universally  employed  by  philosophers,  in  the  laws  of  the 
mind,  without  any  accurate  definition  of  the  process ;  and  I  was 
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careful,  therefore,  to  explain  to  you  the  peculiar  meaning,  in 
which  it  is  strictly  to  be  understood  in  our  science ;  that  you 
might  not  extend  to  the  mind  and  its  affections,  that  essential  divis* 
ibility,  which  is  inconsistent  with  its  very  nature ;  and  suppose 
that,  when  we  speak  of  complex  notions,  and  of  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings that  are  united  by  association  with  other  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, we  speak  of  a  plurality  of  separable  things.  The  complex 
mental  phenomena,  as  I  explained  to  you,  are  complex  only  in  re- 
lation to  our  mode  of  conceiving  them.  They  are,  strictly  and 
truly,  as  simple  and  indivisible  states  of  a  substance,  which  is  ne- 
cessarily in  all  its  states  simple  and  indivisible — the  renc^«,. rather 
than  the  compounds,  of  former  feelings, — to  which,  however,  they 
seem  to  us,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  feelings  themselves, 
cannot  hut  seem  to  us,  to  bear  the  same  species  of  relation,  which 
a  whole  bears  to  the  parts  that  compose  it.  The  office  of  intel- 
lectual analysis,  accordingly,  in  the  mode  in  which  1  have  explain- 
ed it  to  you,  has  regard  to  this  relation  only.  It  is  to  trace  the 
various  affections  or  states  of  mind  that  have  successively  con- 
tributed, to  form  or  to  modify  any  peculiar  sentiment  or  emotion, 
and  to  develope  tjie  elements,  to  which,  after  tracmg  this  succes- 
sion, the  resulting  sentiment  or  emotion  is  felt  by  us  to  bear  vir- 
tually that  relation  of  seeming  comprehensivepess  of  which  I 
spoke. 

If,  indeed,  our  perspicacity  were  so  acute  that  we  could  dis- 
tinguish immediately  all  the  relations  of  our  thoughts  and  passions, 
there  could  evidently  be  no  discovery  in  the  science  of  mind ;  but, 
in  like  manner,  what  discovery  could  there  be,  in  the  analysis  of 
matter,  if  our  senses  were  so  quick  and  delicate,  as  to  distinguish 
immediately  all  the  elements  o£  every  compound  ?  It  is  only 
slowly  that  we  discover  the  composition  of  the  masses  without ; 
and  we  have  therefore  a  science  of  chemistry: — It  is  only  slowly 
that  we  discover  the  relations  of  complex  thought  to  Uiought ; 
and  we  have  therefore  a  science  of  mental  analysis. 

It  is  to  the  imperfection  of  our  faculties,  then,  as  forcing  us  to 
guess  and  explore  what  is  half  concealed  from  us,  that  we  owe 
bur  laborious  experiments  and  reasonings,  and  consequently  all 
the  science  which  is  the  result  of  these  ;  and  the  proudest  discov- 
eries which  we  make  may  thus,  in  one  point  of  view,  whatever 
dignity  they  may  give  to  a  few  moments  of  our  life,  be  considered 
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as  proofi  and  memorials  of  our  general  weakness.  If,  in  its  telar 
tion  to  matter,  philosophy  he  fonnded,  in  a  Tery  great  degree,  on 
the  mere  badness  of  onr  eyes,  which  prevents  ns  from  distingoish- 
ing  accurately  the  minute  changes  that  are  constantly  taking  place 
in  the  bodies  around  us ;  we  have  seen,  in  like  manner,  that,  in 
its  relation  to  the  mind,  it  is  founded  chiefly,  or  perhaps  wholly, 
on  the  imperfection  of  our  power  of  discriminating  the  elemenittty 
feelings,  which  compose  our  great  complexities  of  thought  and  pas- 
sion,; the  various  relations  of  which  are  felt  by  us  only  on  atten- 
tive reflection,  and  are,  therefore,  in  progressive  discovery,  slow- 
ly added  to  relations  that  have  before  been  traced.  In  both  cas- 
es, the  analysis,  necessary  for  this  purpose,  is  an  operation  of  un- 
questionable difficulty.  But  it  is  surely  not  less  so,  in  mind,  than 
jn  matter ;  nor,  when  nature  exhibits  all  her  wonders  to  us,  in 
one  case,  in  objects  that  are  separate  from  us,  and  foreign ;  and, 
in  the  other,  in  the  intimate  phenomena  of  our  own  consciousness, 
can  we  justly  think,  that  it  is  of  oursehei  we  know  the  most.  On 
the  contrary,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  of  her  distant  opera- 
tions, that  our  knowledge  is  least  imperfect ;  and  we  have  far  lest 
acquaintance  with  the  sway  which  she  exercises  in  our  own  mind, 
than  with  that  by  which  she  guides  the  course  of  the  most  remote 
planet,  in  spaces  beyond  us,  which  we  rather  calculate  than  am- 
ceive.  The  only  science,  which,  by  its  simplicity  and  compreheiH 
siveness,  seems  to  have  attained  a  maturity  that  leaves  little  for 
future  inquiry,  is  not  that  which  relates  immediately  to  man  him- 
self, or  to  the  properties  of  the  bodies  on  his  own  planet,  that  are 
ever  acting  on  his  perceptive  organs,  and  essential  to  his  life  and 
enjoyment ;  but  that  which  relates  to  the  immense  system  of  the 
universe,  to  which  the  very  orb,  that  supports  all  th^  multitudes 
of  his  race,  is  but  an  atom  of  dust,  and  to  which  himself,  as  an  in- 
dividual, is  as  nothing. 

«« Could  he,  whose  rules  the  rapid  comet  bind. 
Describe  or  fix  one  movemeDt  of  his  mind  ? 
Who  saw  its  fires  here  rise,  and  there  descend, 
Explain  his  own  beginning  or  his  end  ? 

Oo,  wondrons  creature !  mount  where  Science  goidesy 
Go»  measure  earth,  weigh  air,  and  state  the  tides ; 
Instruct  the  planets  in  what  orbs  to  run, 
CorKct  old  Time,  and  regulate  the  Sun ;        ^ 
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Go,  soar  irifh  Plato  to  tfa*  eapyreal  tphere^ 
To  the  fint  good,  first  perfect,  and  fint  fair ; 
Go,  teach  Eternal  Wiidom  how  to  rule- 
Then  drop  into  thjselfi  and  be  a  fool  V** 

That  man  should  know  so  much  of  the  univem^  and  so  very 
little  ofhimtdf^  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  circumstances,  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  same  poet,  most  strongly  characterize  him,  as  the 
^^  jest  and  riddle^'  of  that  world,  of  which  he  is  also  no  less  truly 
"  the  glory.'* 

^^  That  the  intelligence  of  any  being,''  to  nse  the  words  of 
D'Alembert,  ^^  should  not  pass  beyond  certain  limits — ^that,  in  one 
species  of  beings,  it  should  be  more  or  less  circumscribed,  than  in 
anothei^-^U  this  is  not  surprising,  more  than  that  a  blade  of  grass 
should  be  less  tall  than  a  shrub ;  or  a  shrub  than  an  oak.  But  that 
the  9ame  being  should  be  at  once  arrested  by  the  narrow  circle  which 
nature  has  traced  around  him,  and  yet  constantly  reminded,  that,  be- 
yond these  limits,  there  are  objects  which  he  is  never  to  attain — that 
he  should  be  able  to  reason,  till  he  loses  himself,  on  the  existence 
and  nature  of  these  objects,  though  condemned  to  be  eternally  ig- 
norant of  them — that  he  should  have  too  little  sagacity  to  resolve 
an  infinity  of  questions,  which  he  has  yet  sagacity  enough  to  make 
— that  the  principle  within  us,  which  thinks,  should  ask  itself  in 
yain,  what  it  is  which  constitutes  its  thought,  and  that  this  thought, 
which  sees  so  many  things,  so  distant^  should  yet  not  be  able  to 
see  itself,  which  is  so  near^ — that  self^  which  it  is  notwithstanding 
always  stnving  to  see  and  to  know — ^these  are  contradictions, 
which,  even  in  the  very  pride  of  our  reasoning,  cannot  fail  to  sur- 
prise and  confound  us." 

AU  that  remains  for  us,  in  that  impossibility  which  nature  has 
imposed  on  us  of  attaining  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  es- 
sence and  constitution  either  of  mind  or  of  matter,  is  to  atteifd  to 
the  phenomena  which  they  present,  analysing  whatever  is  com- 
plex, and  tracing  the  order  of  every  sequence.  By  attentive  re- 
flection on  the  phenomena  themselves,  and  on  all  the  circum* 
stances  which  precede  or  follow  them,  we  shall  be  able  to  discov- 
er the  relations  which  they  mutually  bear,  and  to  distinguish  their 
casual  coincidence,  or  succession,  from  those  invariable  relations 
which  nature  has  established  among  them  as  causes  and  effects. 

*  Pope*s  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  ii.  v.  35—39 ;  19—24 ;  and  29,  30. 
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This,  humble  as  it  maj  seem,  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  true  philoso- 
phy of  man ;  because  it  is  all  of  which  man  is  capable.  To  in^ 
quire,  as  may  be  thought,  more  deeply  into  the  essences  of  things, 
or  the  nature  of  certain  supposed  bonds  by  which  they  are  con- 
nected, is  to  show,  not  that  we  have  advanced  far  in  the  progress 
of  science,  but  that  we  have  gone  far  astray;  not  that  we  know 
mare  than  philosophers  of  humbler  views  and  pretensions,  but  that 
we  know  less  ;  since  it  proves  that  we  are  unacquainted  with  the 
limits  within  which  nature  has  bounded  our  prospect,  and  have 
not  attained  that  prime  knowledge,  which  consists  in  knowing  how 
little  can  be  knovm. 

If  the  philosophy,  not  of  mind  only,  but  of  the  universe,  is  to 
be  found,  as  Hobbes  has  boldly  said,  wUhin  ourselves, — ^in  the  same 
manner  as  the  perfect  statue  is  to  be  found  in  the  rude  block  of 
the  quarry,  when  all  the  superfluous  mass,  that  adheres  to  it,  has 
been  removed, — ^in  no  respect  can  it  more  justly  be  said  to  be  in 
our  own  minds  than  in  this,  that  it  is  only  by  knowing  the  true  ex- 
tent, and  consequently  the  limits,  of  our  intellectual  powers,  that 
we  can  form  any  rational  system  of  philosophic  investigation. 
Then,  indeed.  Philosophy  may  be  truly  said,  in  his  strong  figura- 
tive language,  to  be  Human  Reason  herself,  hovering  over  all 
created  things,  and  proclaiming  their  order,  their  causes,  and  ef- 
fects. ^^  Philosophiam  noli  credere  eam  esse,  per  quam  fiunt  lap- 
ides  philosophici,  neque  illam  quam  ostentant  codices  metaphysici; 
sed  Rationem  Humanum  naturalem  per  omnes  res  creatas  sedulo 
volitantem,  et  de  earum  ordine,  causis,  et  effectibus,  ea  quae  vera 
sunt  renuntiantem.  Mentis  ergo  tuas,  et  totius  mundi  filia  philo- 
sophia  in  te  ipso  est ;  nondum  fortasse  figurata,  sed  genitori  mundo 
qualis  erat  in  principio  informi  similes.  Faciendum  ergo  tibi  est 
quod  faciunt  statuarii,  qui  materiam  exculpentes  supervacrae- 
um,  imaginem  non  faciunt  sed  inveniunt.^'* 

After  these  remarks  on  physical  inquiry  in  general,  and  its 
particular^  application  to  our  own  science,  I  trust  that  we  shaU 
now  proceed  to  observe,  and  analyse,  and  arrange  the  mental 
phenomena,  with  clearer  views,  both  of  the  materials  on  which 
we  have  to  operate,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  operations  which  we 
have  to  perform.     We  may  consider  the  mind  as  now  lying  open 

*  Ad  Lectorem.— A  Note  prefixed  to  the  Elementa  Pbitotopbiae.    4l0k 
^mitelod.  1568. 
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before  us,  preseDting  to  ns  all  its  phenomena,  bat  presenting  them 
in  assemblages^  which  it  is  lo  be  onr  labour  to  separate  and  ar- 
range. In  this  separation  and  arrangement,  there  are  difficulties, 
1  confess,  of  no  slight  kind.  Bat,  1  trust,  thatyoa  have  the  spirit, 
which  delights  in  overcoming  difficulties,  and  which,  even  if  its 
most  strenuous  exertions  should  fail,  delights  in  the  very  strenU' 
oosness  of  the  endeavour.  In  what  admits  our  analysis,  and  in  what 
transcends  it,  we  shall  always  find  much  that  is  truly  wonderful  in 
itself,  and  deserving  of  our  profoundest  admiration ;  and,  even  in 
the  (^Mcurest  parts  of  the  great  field  of  mind,  though  we  may  see 
only  dimly,  and  must,  therefore,  be  cautious  in  inquiring,  and 
fearful  of  pronouncing,  we  may  yet,  perhaps,  be  opening  paths 
that  are  to  lead  to  discovery,  and,  in  the  very  darkness  of  our 
search,  may  perceive  some  gleams  of  that  light,  which,  thoogh 
now  only  dawning  upon  ttf,  is  to  brighten  on  the  inquirers  of  other 
ages. 

In  proceeding  to  examine  and  compare  the  mental  phenomena, 
the  first  circumstance  that  strikes  us,  prior  to  any  attempt  to  ar- 
range them  in  classes,  is,  that  the  mind  which  exhibits  these  is 
susceptible  of  a  variety  of  feelings^  every  new  feeling  being  a 
change  of  its  state ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  by  such  changes  alone  that 
it  manifests  itself,  either  in  our  own  consciousness,  or  in  the  ac- 
tions of  our  fellow  men.  If  it  could  exist  only  in  one  everlasting 
state, — such  as  now  constitutes  the  feeling  of  any  particular  mo- 
ment,— ^it  is  quite  superfluous  to  say,  that  it  could  not  reason  upon 
this  state, — ^fbr  this  very  reasoning  would  itself  imply  the  change, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  impossible ;  and  as  little  could  this  one 
unchanged  and  unchangeable  feeling  be  an  object  of  reasoning  to 
others,  even  if  there  were  any  mode  of  its  becoming  manifest  to 
them,  which  &ere  evidently  could  not  be.  It  is,  perhaps,  even 
not  too  extravagant  an  assertion  of  Hobbes,  who  supposes  a  mind 
so  constituted  as  to  perceive  only  one  colour,  and  to  perceive  this 
constantly,  and  affirms,  that,  in  that  case,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
say  that  it  had  any  perception  at  all,  being  rather,  as  he  expres- 
ses it,  stupified  than  seeing.  ^^  Attonitum  esse  et  fortasse  aspectare 
eum,  sed  stupentem  dicerem,  videre  non  dicerem ;  adeo  sentire 
semper  idem,  et  non  sentire  ad  idem  recidunt" 

Mind,  then,  is  capable  of  existing  in  various  states  ;  an  enumer- 
ation of  the  leading  classes  of  which,  as  \  before  remarked^  is  all 
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that  constitutM  our  definitioii  of  it  It  is  that,  we  say,  which  per- 
oeives,  remembers,  compares,  grieves,  rejoices,  loves,  hates ;  and 
though  the  terms,  whatever  they ,  may  be,  that  are  used  by  us,  iu 
any  such  enumeratioD,  may  be  few,  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
terms  are  mere  inventions  of  our  own  for  the  purpose  of  classifi- 
catioo,  and  that  each  of  them  comprehends  a  variety  of  feelings,  that 
are  as  truly  different  from  each  other,  as  the  classes  themselves 
are  different  Pwupiion  is  but  a  single  word ;  yet,  when  we  con- 
sider the  number  of  objects  that  may  act  upon  our  oigans  of  sense, 
and  the  number  of  wajrs  in  which  their  action  may  be  combined, 
so  as  to  produce  one  compound  eVect,  different  from  that  which 
the  same  objects  would  produce  separately,  or  in  other  forms  of 
combination,  how  many  are  the  feelings  which  this  single  word  de- 
notes ! — so  many,  indeed,  that  no  arithmetical  computation  is  suffi- 
cient to  measure  their  infinity. 

Amid  all  this  variety  of  feelings,  with  whatever  rapidity  the 
changes  may  succeed  each  other,  and  however  opposite  they  may 
seem,  we  have  still  the  most  undoubting  belief,  that  it  is  the  same 
individual  mind,  which  is  thus  affected  in  various  ways.  The 
pleasure,  which  is  felt  at  one  moment,  has  indeed  little  apparent 
relation  to  the  pain  that  was  perhaps  felt  a  few  moments  before; 
and  the  knowledge  of  a  subject,  which  we  possess,  after  having  re- 
flected on  it  fully,  has  equally  little  resemblance  to  our  state  of 
doubt  when  we  began  to  inquire,  or  the  total  ignorance  and  indif' 
ference  which  preceded  the  first  doubt  that  we  felt.  It  is  the 
same  individual  mind,  however,  which,  in  all  these  instances,  is 
pleased  and  pained,  is  ignorant,  doubts,  reflects,  knows.  There 
is  something  ^^  changed  in  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same,^'  which  at 
ODce  constitutes  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  hour,  and  yet 
outlives  them,-«-4omething,  which,  from  the  temporary  agitaUooi 
of  passion,  rises,  unaltered  and  everlasting,  like  the  pyramid,  that 
lifts  still  the  same  point  to  heaven,  amid  the  sands  and  whirlwindi 
of  the  desert 

The  consideration  of  the  mind,  as  one  substance,  capable  ^ 
existing  in  a  variety  of  states,  according  as  it  is  variously  affected, 
and  constituting,  in  these  different  states,  all  the  complex  phenom- 
ena of  thought  and  feeling,  necessarily  involves  the  consideration 
of  eoAfcioiiffieM,  and  of  penotuU  identity.  To  the  examinatioD  of 
these,  accordingly)  I  now  proceed,  as  essential  to  all  the  inquiries  and 
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tpecnlatioiis,  in  which  we  are  afterwards  to  be  engaged ;  since, 
whatever  powers  or  sosceptibilities  we  may  consider  as  attributes 
of  the  niind,  this  consideration  must  always  suppose  the  exist* 
euce  o{  certain  phenomena,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  and  the 
identity  of  the  sentient  or  thinking  principle,  in  which  that  con- 
sciousness resides,  and  to  which  all  the  varieties  of  those  ever- 
changing  feelings,  which  form  the  subjects  o(  our  inquiry,  are  col- 
lectively to  be  referred. 

Our  first  inquiry,  then,  is  into  the  nature  of 

CONSCIOUSNESS- 

In  the  systems  of  pMlosophy,  which  have  been  most  generally 
prevalent,  especially  in  this  part  of  the  Island,  consciousness  has 
always  been  classed  as  one  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  mind, 
differing  from  its  other  powers,  as  these  mutually  differ  from  each 
6ther.  It  is  accordingly  ranked  by  Dr  Reid,  as  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Intellectual  Powers  ;  and  he  says  of 
it,  that  ^^  it  is  an  operation  of  the  understanding  of  its  own  kind, 
and  cannot  be  logically  defined.  The  objects  of  it  are  our  pre- 
sent pains,  our  pleasures,  our  hopes,  our  fears,  our  desires,  our 
doubts,  our  thoughts  of  every  kind, — ^in  a  word,  all  the  passions, 
and  all  tbe  actions  and  operations  of  our  own  minds,  while  they 
are  present.^^  And  in  various  parts  of  his  woiks,  which  it 
would  be  qeedless  to  quote,  he  alludes  to  its  radical  difference 
from  the  other  powers  of  the  mind,  as  if  it  were  a  point  on  which 
there  could  be  no  question.  To  me,  however,  I  must  confess,  it 
appears  that  this  attempt  to  double,  as  it  were,  our  various  feel- 
ings, by  making  them  not  to  constitute  our  consciousness,  but  to  be 
the  objects  of  it,  as  of  a  distinct  intellectual  power,  is  not  a  faith- 
ful statement  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  but  is  founded,  part- 
ly on  a  confusion  of  thought,  and  still  more  on  a  confusion  of  lan- 
guage. Sensation  is  not  the  object  of  consciousness  different  from 
itself,  but  a  particular  sensation  is  the  consciousness  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  as  a  particular  hope,  or  fear,  or  grief,  or  resentment,  or 
nmple  remembrance,  may  be  the  actual  consciousness  of  the  next 
moment.  In  short,  if  the  mind  of  man,  and  all  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  it,  from  the  first  feeling  with  which  life  commenced, 
to  the  last  with  which  it  closes,  could  be  made  visible  to  any  oth- 
22 
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er  thinkiog  being,  a  certain  series  of  feelings  alone,  that  is  to  tay, 
a  certain  number  of  successive  states  of  the  mind,  would  be  dis- 
tinguishable in  it,  forming,  indeed,  a  variety  of  sensations,  and 
thoughts,  and  passions,  as  momentaiy  states  of  the  ndnd,  but  all  of 
them  existing  individually,  and  successively  to  each  other.  To 
suppose  the  mind  to  exist  in  two  different  states,  in  the  same  mo- 
ment, is  a  manifest  absurdity.  To  the  whole  series  of  states  of 
the  mind,  then,  whatever  the  individual  momentary  successive 
states  may  be,  1  give  the  name  of  our  eonsciausneuy — using  that 
term,  not  to  express  any  new  state  additional  to  the  whole  series, 
(for  to  that,  which  is  already  the  whole  nothing  can  be  added, 
and  the  mind,  as  1  have  already  said,  cannot  be  conceived  to  ex- 
ist at  once  in  two  different  states,)  but  merely  as  a  short  mode  of 
expressing  the  wide  variety  of  our  feelings ;  in  the  same  manner, 
as  I  use  any  other  generic  word,  for  expressing  briefly  the  indi- 
vidual varieties. comprehended  under  it.  There  are  not  sensar 
tions,  thoughts,  passions,  and  also  consciousness,  any  more  than 
there  is  quadruped  or  animal,  as  a  separate  being,  to  be  added  to 
the  wolves,  tigers,  elephants,  and  other  Uving  creatures,  which  I 
include  under  those  terms. 

The  fallacy  of  conceiving  consciousness  to  be  something  differ- 
ent from  the  feeling,  which  is  said  to  be  its  object,  has  arisen,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  the  use  of  the  personal  pronoun  /,  which  the 
conviction  of  our  identity^  during  the  various  feelings,  or  temporary 
consciousnesses  of  different  moments,  has  led  us  to  employ,  as  sig- 
nificant of  our  permanent  self,  of  that  being,  which  is  conscious, 
and  variously  conscious,  and  which  continues,  after  these  feelings 
have  ceased,  to  be  the  subject  of  other  consciousness,  as  tratfisient 
as  the  former.  I  am  conscious  of  a  certain  feeling,  really  meanSi 
however^no  more  than  this — I  feel  in  a  certain  manner,  or,  in  oth- 
er words,  my  mind  exists  in  that  state  which  constitutes  a  ce^tiaB 
feeling ;  the  mere  existence  of  that  feeling,  and  not  any  additional 
and  distinguishable  feeling  that  is  to  be  termed  conedotunese,  being 
all  which  is  essential  to  the  state  of  my  mind,  at  the  particular 
moment  of  sensation ;  for  a  pleasure,  or  pain,  of  which  we  are  not 
conscious,  is  a  pleasure  or  pain,  that,  in  reference  to  us  at  least, 
has  no  existence.  But  when  we  say,  1  am  conscious  of  a  particu- 
lar feeling,  in  the  usual  pharaphrastic  phraseology  of  our  langus^^ 
which  has  no  mode  of  expressing,  in  a  single  word,  the  mere  ex- 
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jstence  of  a  feeling,  we  are  apt,  from  a  prejudice  of  grammar,  to 
separate  the  sentient  /  and  the  feeling  as  different, — not  different, 
as  they  really  are,  merely  in  this  respect,  that  the  feeling  is  one 
momentary  and  changeable  state  of  the  permanent  substance  /, 
that  i8j  capable  of  existing  also,  at  other  moments,  in  other  states, 
— bat  so  rctdicaUy  different,  as  to  justify  our  classing  the  feeling, 
in  the  relation  of  an  object,  to  that  sentient  principle  which  we 
tall  /, — and  an  object  to  it,  not  in  retrospect  only,  as  when  the 
feeling  is  remembered,  or  when  it  is  viewed  in  relation  to  other 
remembered  feelings, — ^but  in  the  very  moment  of  the  prlmaiy 
sensation  itself;  as  if  there  could  truly  be  two  distinct  states  of  the 
same  mind,  at  that  same  moment,  one  of  which  states  is  to  be  term- 
ed sensation^  and  the  other  different  state  of  the  same  mind  to  be 
termed  consciousness. 

To  estimate  more  accurately  the  effect,  which  this  reference 
to  self  produces,  let  us  imagine  a  human  being  to  be  born  with  his 
faculties  perfect  as  in  mature  life,  and  let  us  suppose  a  sensation  to 
arise  for  the  first  time  In  his  mind.  For  the  sake  of  greater  sim- 
plicity, let  us  suppose  the  sensation  to  be  of  a  kind  as  little  com- 
plex as  possible ;  such  for  example,  as  that  which  the  fragrance 
of  a  rose  excites,  if,  immediately  after  this  first  sensation,  lye  im- 
agine the  sentient  principle  to  be  extinguished,  what  are  we  to 
call  that  feeling,  which  filled  and  constifhted  the  brief  moment  of 
life  ?  It  was  a  simple  sensation,  and  nothing  more  ;  and  if  only  we 
saj,  that  the  sensation  has  existed, — ^whether  we  say,  or  do  not 
saj,  that  the  mind  was  conscious  of  the  sensation, — ^we  shall  con- 
rey  precisely  the  same  meaning ;  the  consciousness  o{*  the  sensa- 
tion being,  in  that  case,  only  a  tautological  expression  of  the  sensa- 
tion itself.  There  will  be,  in  this  first  momentary  state,  no  separ- 
ation of  self  and  the  sensation^ — no  little  proposition  formed  in  the 
mind,  1  feel,  or  I  am  conscious  of  a  feeling ;  but  the  feeling  and 
the  stfUtem  I  will,  for  the  moment,  be  the  same.  It  is  this  simple 
feeling,  and  this  alone,  which  is  the  whole  consciousness  of  the 
first  moment ;  and  no  reference  can  be  made  of  this  to  a  self  which 
is  independent  of  the  temporary  consciousness ;  because  the  knowl- 
edge of  self,  as  distinct  from  the  particular  feeling,  implies  the  re- 
membrance of  former  feelings, — of  feelings,  which,  together  with 
the  present,  we  ascribe  to  ont  thinking  prmciple, — ^recognizing  the 
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principle^  the  telf,  the  ane^  as  the  samt^  amid  all  its  transient  diyer- 
sities  of  coDSciousness. 

Let  us  now,  then,  instead  of  supposing  life,  as  in  the  former 
case,  to  be  extinguished  immediately  after  the  first  sensation,  sup- 
pose another  sensation  to  be  excited,  as  for  instance  that  which  is 
produced  by  the  souod  of  a  flute.  The  mind  either  will  be  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  this  new  sensation,  without  any  subsequent  re- 
membrance,— ^in  which  case  the  consciousness  of  the  sensation,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  fragrance  that  preceded  it,  will  be  only  another 
more  paraphrastic  expression  of  the  simple  sensation— or  the  re- 
membrance of  the  former  feeling  will  arise.  If  the  remembrance 
of  the  former  feeling  arise,  and  the  two  different  feelings  be  coo- 
flidered  by  the  mind  at  once,  it  will  now,  by  that  irresistible  law  of 
our  nature,  which  impresses  us  with  the  conviction  of  our  identity, 
conceive  the  two  sensations,  which  it  recognizes  as  different  in 
themselves,  to  have  yet  belonged  to  the  same  being, — that  being, 
to  which,  when  it  has  the  use  of  language,  it  gives  the  name  of 
Belfy  and  in  relation  to  which  it  speaks,  as  often  as  it  uses  the  pro- 
noun I. — The  notion  of  self^  as  the  lasting  subject  of  successive 
transient  feelings,  being  now,  and  not  till  now,  acquired,  through 
the  remembrance  of  former  sensations  or  temporary  diversities  of 
consciousness,  the  mind  will  often  again,  when  other  new  sensa- 
tions may  have  arisen,  g^  through  a  similar  process,  being  not 
merely  affected  with  the  particular  momentary  sensation,  but  re- 
membering other  prior  feelings,  and  identifying  it  with  them,  in 
the  general  designation  of  self.  In  these  circumstances  the  mem- 
ory of  the  past  will  often  mingle  with  and  modify  the  present;  and 
now  indeed,  to  form  the  verbal  proposition,  1  am  conscious  of  a 
particular  sensation, — since  the  very  word  /  implies  that  this  re- 
membrance and  identification  has  taken  place, — maybe  allowed  to 
express  something  more  than  the  mere  existence  of  the  momenta- 
ry sensation :  for  it  expresses  also  that  the  mind,  which  now  ex- 
ists in  the  state  of  this  particular  sensation,  has  formerly  existed  in 
a  different  state.  There  is  a  remembrance  of  former  feelings,  and 
9  belief  that  the  present  and  the  past  have  been  states  of  one  sub- 
stance. But  this  belief,  or  in  other  words,  this  remembrance  of 
former  feelings,  is  so  far  from  being  essential  to  every  thought  or 
sensation,  that  innumerable  feelings  every  moment  arise,  without 
any  such  identification  with  the  past.    They  are/e/<,  however,  for 
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(his  is  necessarily  implied  in  their  existence ;  but  they  exist,  as 
transient  thoughts  or  sensations  only,  and  the  consciousness,  which 
we  haye  of  them,  in  these  circumstances,  is  nothii^  more,  than 
the  thoi^hts  or  sensations  themselves,  which  could  not  be  thoughts 
or  sensations  if  tiiey  were  not  felt. 

Jd  the  greater  number  of  our  successions  of  momentary  feelings, 
then,  when  no  reference  is  made  to  former  states  of  the  mind,  the 
consciousness  is  obviously  nothing  more  than  the  simple  momenta- 
ry feeling  itself  as  it  begins  and  ceases ;  and  when  there  is  a  refer- 
ence to  former  states  of  the  mind,  we  discover  on  analysis  only  a 
remembrance,  like  all  our  other  remembrances,  and  a  feeling  of 
common  relation  of  the  past  and  the  present  affection  of  the  mind 
to  one  permanent  subject.  It  is  the  belief  of  our  continued  iden* 
Uty  which  involves  this  particular  feeling  of  relation  of  past  and 
present  feelings ;  and  consciousness.  In  this  sense  of  the  term,  is 
only  a  word  expressive  of  that  belief. 

That  the  fragrance  of  a  rose,  the  sound  of  a  flute,  and  in  gen- 
eral all  the  other  objects  of  sense,  might  have  excited  precisely 
the  same  inunediate  sensations  as  at  present,  Doctor  Reid  admits, 
though  the  belief  of  our  personal  identity  had  not  been  impressed 
apon  us;  for  he  ascribes  this  belief  to  an  instinctive  ^principle  only, 
and  acknowledges,  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  sensations  them- 
selves, from  which  any  such  inference  could  be  drawn  by  reason. 
If,  then,  this  instinctive  belief  of  identity  had  not  been,  as  at  pres- 
ent, a  natural  law  of  human  thought,— operating  irresistibly  on  the 
remembrance  of  our  diflerent  feelings,  we  should  have  had  no  no- 
tion of  $€lf^  of  me,  the  sentient  and  thinking  being,  who  exists  at 
the  present  moment,  and  who  existed  before  the  present  moment : 
—and  what,  then,  would  have  been  the  consciousness,  accompany- 
ing, and  different  from,  our  sensations,  when  they  merely  flashed 
along  the  mind  and  vanished  ?  The  most  zealous  defender  of  Con- 
sciousness, as  a  separate  intellectual  power,  must  surely  admit, 
that,  in  such  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  nothing  more  than 
semaium  itself.  It  is  the  belief  of  our  identity  only,  which  gives 
us  the  notion  of  nlf^  as  the  subject  of  various  feelings,  and  it  is  the 
notion  of  self,  as  the  subject  of  various  former  feelings,  which  leads 
OS  to  regard  the  consciousness  of  the  moment,  as  different  from  the 
sensation  of  the  moment ;  because  it  suggests  to  us  those  for- 
mer feelings,  which  truly  were  different  from  it,  or  at  least  that 
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subject  mind^  which  unquestionably  existed  before  the  present 
sensation. 

If  it  be  said,  that  the  faculty  of  consciousness  is  nothing  more 
than  this  reference  to  the  past,  and  consequent  belief  of  identity, 
we  may,  in  that  case,  yery  safely  admit  its  existence ;  though  the 
classification  of  it,  as  a  peculiar  intellectual  power,  would  in  that 
case  be  a  most  singular  anomaly  in  arrangement,  and  would  involye 
a  very  absurd,  or  at  least  a  yery  awkward  use  of  a  term.  To  as- 
sert this  signification  of  it,  however,  would  be  to  admit  every  thing 
for  which  I  have  contended.  But  it  certainly  is  not  the  sense, 
which  has  been  attached  to  it  by  philosophers ;  and  indeed,  in  tkis 
sense,  eontcioumeu^  instead  of  having  for  its  objects,  as  Doctor 
Reid  says,  all  ^^  our  present  pains,  our  pleasures,  our  hopes,  our 
fears,  our  desires,  our  doubts,  our  thoughts  of  every  kind  ;  in  a 
word,  all  the  passions,  and  all  the  actions  and  operations  of  our 
own  mind,  while  they  are  present,''  would  be  limited  to  the  com- 
paratively few,  of  which  the  consideration  of  our  personal  identity 
forms  a  part.  In  far  the  greater  number  of  our  feelings,  as  I  have 
already  said,  the  sensation  dies  away,  almost  in  the  moment, — not 
indeed,  without  being  enjoyed  or  suffered,  but  without  any  refer- 
ence to  self,  as  the  subject  of  various  feelings,  or  remembrance  of 
any  prior  state  of  mind,  as  distinct  from  the  present.  The  belief 
of  our  identity,  is  surely  not  the  only  belief  that  arises  from  an  in- 
stinctive principle ;  and  if  its  existence  entitle  us,  in  our  systematic 
arrangements,  to  the  possession  of  a  new  Intellectual  power,  every 
other  belief  that  arises  instinctively  from  a  principle  of  our  consti- 
tution, must  give  us  a  similar  title  to  enlarge  the  catalogue  of  our 
faculties.  The  never-failing  and  instant  faith,  by  which  we  ex- 
pect, without  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  similarity  of  the  future, 
that  events  will  continue  to  follow  each  other,  in  the  same  order 
as  at  present, — that  bodies  will  fall  to  the  ground,  fire  bum,  food 
satisfy  the  craving  of  our  appetite — that  immediate  intuitive  prin- 
ciple of  belief,  on  which  all  our  foresight  depends,  and  according 
to  which  we  regulate  our  whole  conduct  in  providing  for  the  fn* 
lure, — should  certainly,  in  that  case,  be  ascribed  by  us  to  some  pe- 
culiar intellectual  power,  for  which  it  would  be  easy  to  invent  a 
name.  It  is  not,  by  any  inference  of  our  reason,  we  believe,  that 
the  sound  of  a  flute  which  preceded  the  fragrance  of  a  rose,  and 
(he  fragrance  of  a  rose  which  followed  the  sound  of  a  flute,  excit^ 
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tH  sensatioDfl  that  were  states  of  the  same  identical  mind ;  for  there 
is  nothing,  in  either  of  the  separate  sensations,  or  in  both  together, 
from  which  such  an  inference  can  be  drawn ;  and  jet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  impossibility  of  inferring  it,  we  believe  this,  at  least  as 
stroogJj,  as  we  believe  any  of  the  conclusions  of  oar  reasoning. 
In  like  manner,  it  is  not  by  any  inference  of  reason  we  believe, 
that  fire  will  warm  ns  to-morrow,  as  it  has  warmed  us  to-day ;  for 
there  is  nothing,  in  the  fire  of  to-day,  or  in  the  sensation  of  warmth^ 
considered  as  a  mere  sequence  of  it,  from  which  the  succession 
of  a  similar  sensation  to  the  fire  of  to-morrow  can  be  inferred ; 
yet  we  also  rely  on  this  future  sequence,  at  least  as  strongly,  as 
we  believe  any  of  the  conclusions  of  our  reasoning.  In  both  cafl- 
es  the  parallel  is  complete ;  and  in  both,  the  evidence  of  a  partic- 
ular intellectual  faculty,  must  consequently  be  alike, — or  in  nei* 
ther  is  there  sufficient  evidence  of  such  a  power. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  other  sense,  in  which  we  often  talk  of 
our  consciousness  of  a  feeling,  and  a  sense,  in  which,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, that  the  consciousness  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  the  feel- 
ing itself.  This  is,  when  we  speak  of  a  feeling,  not  actually  ex- 
isting at  present,  but  pa»i — as  when  we  say,  that  we  are  conscious 
of  having  seen,  or  heard,  or  done  something.  Such  a  use  of  the 
term,  however,  is  pardonable  only  in  the  privileged  looseness  and 
inaccuracy  of  familiar  conversation :  the  consciousness,  in  this  case, 
being  precisely  synonymous  with  remembrance  or  memory,  and 
not  a  power,  different  from  the  remembrance.  The  retnembrance 
of  the  feeling,  and  the  vivid  feeling  itself,  indeed,  are  different 
But  the  remembrance,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  remembrancei 
are  the  same — as  the  consciousness  of  a  sensation,  and  the  sensa- 
tion, are  the  same ;  and  to  be  conscious  that  we  have  seen  or  spok* 
en  to  any  one,  is  only  to  remember  that  we  have  seen  or  spoken 
to  him. 

Much  of  this  very  confusion  with  respect  to  memory,  howev- 
er, I  have  no  doubt,  has  been  always  involved  in  the  assertion  of 
consciousness  as  a  peculiar  and  distinct  power  of  the  mind.  When 
we  think  of  feelings  long  past,  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  be 
aware  that  our  mind  is  then  truly  retrospective ;  and  memory 
seems  to  us  sufficient  to  account  for  the  whole.  But  when  the 
retrospect  is  of  very  recent  feelings--of  feelings,  perhaps,  that 
existed  as  distinct  states  of  the  mind,  the  very  moment  before  our 
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retrospect  began,  the  short  iDterval  is  forgotten,  and  we  think 
that  the  primary  feeling,  and  our  consideration  of  the  feeling,  are 
strictly  simultaneous.  We  have  a  sensation ; — we  look  instantly 
back  on  that  sensation, — sach  is  conscioosness,  bb  distinguished 
from  the  feeling  that  is  said  to  be  its  object.  When  it  is  any  thing 
more  than  the  sensation,  thought,  or  emotion,  of  which  we  are 
said  to  be  conscious,  it  is  a  brief  and  rapid  retrospect.  Its  object 
is  not  a  present  feeling,  but  a  past  feeling,  as  truly  as  when  we 
look  back,  not  on  the  moment  immediately  preceding,  but  on  some 
distant  event  or  emotion  of  our  boyhood. 

After  thus  distiuguidiing  all  that  ia  truly  pramU  in  consciousness, 
from  common  remembrance,  I  surely  need  not  undertake,  at  any 
length,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  peculiar  Species  of  remembrance, 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  con$eunee ;  though  their  similar 
etymology  may  have  a  slight  tendency  to  mislead,  dmscimce  is 
our  moral  memory  ; — it  is  the  memory  of  the  hearty  if  I  may  apply 
to  it  a  phrase,  which,  in  its  orginal  application,  was  much  more 
happily  employed,  by  one  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  of  the  Ab- 
be Sicard,  who,  on  beii^  asked  what  he  understood  by  the  word 
gratiiiide^  wrote  down  immediately,  ^^  Chatiiude  ie  thi  memory  oj 
ike  heart:' 

The  power  of  conscience  does,  indeed,  what  consciousness  does 
not  It  truly  doubles  all  our  feelings,  when  they  have  been  sack 
as  virtue  inspired ;  Hoc  est  vivere  6it,  vita  posse  priore  frui ;" 
and  it  multiplies  them  in  a  much  more  fearful  proportion,  when 
they  have  been  of  an  opposite  kind — arresting,  as  it  were  eveiy 
moment  of  guilt,  which,  of  itself,  would  have  passed  away,  as  fu- 
gitive as  our  other  moments,  and  suspending  them  forever  before 
our  eyes,  in  fixed  and  terrifying  reality.  ^^  Prima  et  maxima  pec- 
cantium  est  paena,^'  says  Seneca,  "p«cc<me  ;  nee  ullumscelus,  iUnd 
fortuna  exomet  muneribus  suis,  licet  tueatur  ac  vindicet,  impnni- 
tum  est  quoniam  sceleris  in  scelere  supplicium  est^'*  ^^  The  first 
and  the  greatest  punishment  of  guilt,  is  to  have  been  guilty ;  nor 
can  any  crime,  though  fortune  should  adorn  it  with  all  her  most 
lavish  bounty,  as  if  protecting  and  vindicating  it,  pass  truly  un- 
punished ;  because  the  punishment  of  the  base  or  atrocious  deed, 
is  in  the  very  baseness  or  atrocity  of  the  deed  itself    But  this 
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•pedes  of  memoiy,  which  we  denominate  eojuciencf,  and,  indeed, 
every  species  of  memoiy,  which  most  necessarily  have  for  its  ob» 
ject  the  past,  is  essentially  different  from  the  consciousness  which 
we  have  been  considering,  that,  in  its  very  definition,  is  hmited  to 
prtHtU  feelings,  and  of  which,  if  we  really  had  sach  an  intellectii* 
al  power,  our  moral  conscience  would,  in  Dr  Reid's  sense  of  tb^ 
term,  be  an  object  rather  than  a  part. 

Consciousness,  then,  I  conclude,  in  its  simplest  acceptation, 
when  it  is  understood  as  regarding  the  present  only,  is  no  distinct 
power  of  the  mind,  or  name  of  a  distinct  class  of  feelings,  but  is 
only  a  general  term  for  all  our  feelings,  of  whatever  species 
these  may  be,  sensations,  thoughts,  desires ; — ^in  short,  all  those 
states  or  affections  of  mind,  in  which  the  phenomena  of  mind  con* 
aist ;  and  when  it  expresses  n^ore  than  this,  it  is  only  the  remem* 
brance  of  some  former  state  of  the  mind,  and  a  feeling  of  the  rela* 
tion  of  the  past  and  the  present  as  states  of  one  sentient  substance. 
The  term  is  very  conveniently  used  for  the  purpose  of  abbrevi<> 
ation,  when  we  speak  of  the  whole  variety  of  our  feelings,  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  general  term  is  used,  to  express  briefly 
the  multitude  of  individuals  that  agree  in  possessing  some  com* 
mon  property  of  which  we  speak ;  when  the  enumeration  of  these, 
by  description  and  name,  would  be  as  wearisome  to  the  patience, 
as  it  would  be  oppressive  to  the  memory.  But  still,  when  we 
speak  of  the  evidence  of  consciousness,  we  mean  nothing  more, 
than  the  evidence  implied  in  the  mere  existence  of  our  sensations, 
thoughts,  desires, — ^which  ll  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  believe 
to  be  and  not  to  be ;  or,  in  other  words,  impossible  for  us  to  feel 
and  not  to  feel  at  the  same  moment.  This  precise  limitation  of 
the  term,  I  trust,  you  will  keep  constantly  in  mind  in  the  course 
of  our  future  speculations. 
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LECTURE  XIL 

ON  CONSCIOUSNESS,  CONTINUED, — ON  MENTAL  IDENTITy, — IDER- 
TITY  IRRECONCILABLE  WITH  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  MATERIAL- 
ISM,— DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  PERSONAL  IDENTTTT  AND  MEN- 
TAL IDENTITY, OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  BIENTAL 

IDENTITY    STATED. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  1  brought  to  a  conclusion  mj 
remarks  on  the  nature  and  objects  b£  Physical  Inquiry^ — ^the  clear 
understanding  of  which  seemed  to  me,  essentially  necessaiy  be- 
fore we  could  enter  with  any  prospect  of  success,  on  the  physio- 
logical investigation  of  the  Mind. 

We  then  opened  our  eyes,  as  it  were  on  the  great  field  of  thought 
and  passion,  and  on  all  the  infinite  variety  of  feelings,  which,  in  as- 
semblages more  or  less  complex,  and  in  colours  more  or  less  brilliant 
or  obscure,  it  is  every  moment  presenting  to  our  internal  glance. 
The  very  attempt  to  arrange  these  transient  feelings  as  phenom- 
ena of  the  mind,  however,  implies  evidently  some  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  that  varied  consciousness  in  which  they  consist,  and 
of  the  identity  of  the  permanent  substance,  as  states  otwhich  we 
arrange  them.  My  last  Lecture,  therefore,  was  devoted  to  diis 
primary  consideration  of  consciaiuness^ — ^which  we  found  reason 
to  regard,  not  as  any  separate  and  peculiar  faculty  of  the  mind, 
of  which  our  various  feelings  are,  to  use  Dr  Reid's  expres- 
sion, objects^  and  which  is,  therefore,  to  be  added,  in  eveiy  in- 
stance, to  the  separate  pleasures,  pains,  perceptions,  remembran- 
ces, passions,  that  constitute  the  momentary  states  of  the  mind,— 
but  merely  as  a  short  general  term,  expressive  of  all  these  momen- 
tary states  in  reference  to  the  permanent  subject  mind.  The  sen- 
sation of  fragrance,  for  example,  is  the  consciousness  of  one  mo- 
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ment,  as  the  remembrance  of  that  sensation,  or  some  other  sensa- 
tion, is,  perhiCps,  the  consdousness  of  the  succeeding  moment ; — 
the  mind,  at  e^erj  moment,  existing  in  one  precise  state,  which, 
as  one  state  can  be  accurately  denoted  only  by  one  precise  name, 
or  by  names  that  are  synonymous,  not  by  names  that  are  significant 
Df  total  diversity. 

AH  which  we  know,  or  can  be  supposed  to  know,  of  the  mind, 
indeed,  is  a  certain  serUt  of  these  states  or  feelings  that  have  suc- 
ceeded each  other,  more  or  less  rapidly,  since  hfe  began  ;  the  sen- 
sation, thought,  emotion,  of  the  moment  beii^  one  of  those  states, 
and  the  supposed  consciousness  of  the  state  being  only  the  state 
itself,  whateveii  it  may  be,  in  which  the  mind  exists  at  that  par- 
ticular moment ;  since  it  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  suppose 
th6  same  indivisible  mind  to  exist  at  the  very  same  moment  in  two 
separate  states,  one  of  sensation,  and  one  of  consciousness.  It  is 
not  simply  because  we/eel,  but  because  we  remember  some  prior 
feeling,  and  have  formed  a  notion  of  the  mind  as  the  permanent 
subject  of  different  feeling,  that  we  conceive  the  proposition,  ^'  I 
am  contctont  of  a  sensation,"  to  express  more  than  the  simple  ex-  *^ 
istence  of  the  sensation  itself;  since  it  expresses,  too,  a  reference 
of  this  to  the  same  mind  which  had  formerly  been  recognised  as 
the  subject  of  other  feelings.  There  is  a  remembrance  of  some 
former  feeling,  and  a  reference  of  the  present  feeling  to  the  same 
subject ;  and  this  mere  remembrance,  and  the  intuitive  belief  of 
identity  which  accompanies  remembrance,  are  all  that  philoso- 
phers, by  defective  analyses,  and  a  little  confusion  of  language 
and  thought,  have  asserted  to  be  the  result  of  a  peculiar  mental 
faculty,  under  the  name  of  consciousness  ;-<— though  consciousness, 
in  this  sense,  far  from  embracing  all  the  varieties  of  feeling, — that, 
in  the  gi^ater  number  of  instances,  begin  and  cease,  without  any 
accompanying  thought  of  that  permanent  substance  to  which  the 
transient  feeling  is  referable, — must  be  limited^  to  the  comparative- 
ly few,  in  which  such  a  reference  to  self  is  made. 

Consciousness,  in  short,  whenever  it  is  conceived  to  express 
more  than  the  present  feeling,  or  present  momentary  state  of  the 
mind,  whatever  that  may  be,  which  is  said  to  be  the  obj$ei  of  con- 
sciousness,— ^as  if  it  were  at  once  something  different  at  every  mo- 
ment from  the  present  state  or  feeling  of  the  mind,  and  yet  the 
▼ery  state  in  which  the  mind  is  at  every  moment  supposed  to  ex** 
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iity^lB  a  retrospect  of  some  poit  feeling,  with  that  belief  of  a 
Common  relation  of  the  past  and  present  feeling  to  one  subject 
mind,  which  is  inyolyed  in  the  very  notion,  or  rather  constitutes 
the  very  notion,  of  personal  identity, — and  all  which  distinguish- 
es this  rapid  retrospect  from  any  of  the  other  retrospects,  which 
we  class  as  remembrances,  and  ascribe  to  memory  as  their  source, 
is  the  mere  briefness  o(  the  interval  between  the  feeling  that  is 
remembered,  and  the  reflective  glance  which  seems  to  be  immedi- 
ately retrospective.  A  feeling  of  some  kind  has  arisen,  and  we 
look  instantly  back  upon  that  feeling;  but  a  remembrance  is  sure* 
ly  still  the  same  in  nature,  and  arises  from  the  same  principle  of 
the  mental  constitution,  whether  the  interval  which  precedes  it  be 
that  of  a  moment,  or  of  many  hours,  or  years. 

I  now  then  proceed,  after  these  remarks  on  our  consciousness 
as  momentary,  to  a  most  important  inquiry,  which  arises  necessa- 
rily from  the  consideration  of  the  successions  of  our  momentary 
consciousness,  and  must  be  considered  as  involved  in  all  our  at- 
tempts to  arrange  them, — the  inquiry  into  the  IdentUy  of  the  Mind, 
as  truly  one  and  ptrmaneni^  amid  all  the  variety  of  its  fugitive  affec- 
tions. 

In  our  examination  of  this  very  wonderful  coincidence  of  same- 
ness and  diversity,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the  phenomena 
which  are  purely  mental,  omitting  the  objections  drawn  from  the 
daily  waste  and  daily  aliment  of  our  corporeal  part,  the  whole 
force  of  which  objection  may  be  admitted,  without  any  scruple  by 
those  who  contend  for  the  identity  only  of  the  thinking  principle; 
since  the  individuality  o{this  would  be  as  little  destroyed,,  though 
every  particle  of  the  bo4y  were  completely  changed,  as  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  body  itself  would  be  destroyed,  by  a  change  of 
the  mere  garments  that  invest  it.  The  manner  in  which  the  mind 
is  united  to  a  system  of  particles,  which  are  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
flux,  is,  indeed,  more  than  we  can  ever  hope  to  be  able  to  explain ; 
though  it  is  really  not  more  inexplicable,  than  its  union  to  such  a 
system  of  particles  would  be,  though  they  were  to  continue  forever 
Unchanged. 

I  may  remark,  however,  by  the  way,  that  though  the  constant 
stiate  of  flux  of  the  corporeal  particles  furnishes  no  argument 
against  the  identity  of  the  principle  which  feels  and  thinks,  if  feel- 
ing and  thought  be  states  of  a  substance,  that  is  essentially  distinct 
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from  these  chaDgiog  particles,  the  anitj  and  identity  of  this  prin- 
ciple, amid  all  the  corpuscular  changes, — ^if  it  can  truly  he  proved 
to  he  identical, — ^furnish  a  yeiy  strong  argument,  in  disproof  of 
those  systems  which  consider  thought  and  feeling  as  the  result  of 
material  organization.  Indeed  the  attempts  which  have  heen  se- 
riously made  by  materialists  to  obyiate  this  difficulty,  involve,  in 
every  respect,  as  much  absurdity,  though  certainly  not  so  much 
pleasantry,  at  least  so  much  inientional  pleasantry,  as  the  demon- 
strations, which  the  Society  of  Freethinkers  communicated  to 
Martinus  Scriblerus,  in  their  letter  of  greeting  and  invitation. 
The  arguments,  which  they  are  represented  as  urging  in  this  ad- 
mirable letter,  ludicrous  as  they  may  seem,  are  truly  as  strong,  at 
least,  as  those  of  which  they  are  a  parody ;  and  indeed,  in  this 
case,  where  both  are  so  like,  a  very  little  occasional  change  of  ex- 
pression is  all  which  is  necessary,  to  convert  the  grave  ratiocina- 
tion into  the  parody,  and  the  parody  into  the  grane  ratiocination. 

^^  The  parts  (say  they)  of  an  animal  body,'^  stating  the  objec- 
tion which  they  profess  to  answer,  ^^  are  perpetually  changed, 
and  the  fluids  which  seem  to  be  the  subject  of  consciousness,  are 
in  a  perpetual  circulation ;  so  that  the  same  individual  particles  do 
not  remain  in  the  brain ;  from  whence  it  will  follow,  that  the  idea 
of  individual  consciousness  must  be  constantly  translated  from  one 
particle  of  matter  to  another,  whereby  the  particle  A,  for  example 
must  not  only  be  conscious,  but  conscious  that  it  is  the  same  being 
with  the  particle  B  that  went  before. 

^  We  answer,  this  is  only  a  fallacy  of  the  imagination,  and  is  to 
be  understood  in  no  other  sense  than  that  maxim  of  the  English 
law,  that  the  kimg  never  dies.  This  power  of  thinking,  self-mo  vingt 
and  governing  the  whole  machine,  is  communicated  from  every 
particle  to  its  immediate  successor,  who,  as  soon  as  he  is  gone,  im- 
mediately takes  upon  him  the  government,  which  still  preserves 
the  unity  of  the  whole  system. 

^  They  make  a  great  noise  about  this  individuality,  how  a  man 
is  conscious  to  himself  that  he  is  the  same  individual  he  was  twen- 
ty years  ago,  notwithstanding  the  flux  state  of  the  particles  of  mat- 
ter that  compose  his  body.  We  think  this  is  capable  of  a  very 
plain  answer,  and  may  be  easily  illustrated  by  a  familiar  example. 

^  Sir  John  Cutler  had  a  pair  of  black  worsted  stockings,  which 
his  maid  darned  so  often  with  silk,  that  they  became  at  last  a  pair 
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of  silk  stockinga.  Now  supposing  those  stockings  of  Sir  John^s  en* 
dued  with  some  degree  of  consciousness  at  every  particular  darn- 
ing, thej  would  have  been  sensible,  that  they  were  the  same  indi- 
vidual pair  of  stockings  both  before  and  after  the  darning ;  and 
this  sensation  would  have  continued  in  them  throu^  all  the  suc- 
cession of  darnings ;  and  yet  after  the  last  of  all,  there  was  not 
perhaps  one  thread  left  of  the  first  pair  of  stockings ;  but  they  were 
grown  to  be  silk  stockings,  as  was  said  before. 

^'  And  whereas  it  is*affirmed,  that  every  animal  is  conscious  of 
some  individual  self-moving,  self-determining  principle ;  it  is  an- 
swered, that,  as  in  a  House  of  Commons  611  things  are  detennined 
by  -a  majority^  so  it  is  in  every  animal  system.  As  that  which  de- 
termines the  house  is  said  to  be  the  reason  of  the  whole  assembly  ; 
it  is  no  otherwise  with  thinking  beings,  who  are  determined  by  the 
greater  force  of  several  particles,  which,  like  so  many  unthinking 
members,  compose  one  thinking  system.'^* 

The  identUy,  which  we  are  to  consider,  is,  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  identity  only  of  the  principle  which  feels  and  thinks, 
without  regard  to  the  changeable  state  of  the  particles  of  the  brain, 
or  of  the  body  in  general.  This  unity  and  permanence  of  the 
principle,  which  thinks,  if  we  had  still  to  invent  a  phrase,  1  would 
rather  call  mental  identity,  than  ptrsonal  identity,  though  the  latter 
phrase  may  now  be  coi^idered  as  almost  fixed  by  the  general  use 
of  philosophers.  On  no  system  can  there  be  this  absolute  identity, 
unless  as  strictly  mental ;  for,  if  we  adopt  the  system  of  material- 
ism, we  must  reject  the  absolute  lasting  identity  of  the  thinking 
principle  altogether ;  and  if  we  do  not  adopt  that  system,  it  is  io 
the  mind  alone  that  we  must  conceive  the  identity  to  sabsist  The 
person^  in  the  common  and  familiar  meaning  of  the  term,  though - 
involving  the  mind,  is  yet  more  than  the  mere  mind ;  and,  by  those, 
at  least,  who  are  not  conversant  with  the  writings  of  philoaophen 
on  the  subject,  sameness  of  person  would  be  understood  as  notmeii- 
tal  only,  but  as  combining  with  the  absolute  identity  of  the  mmd, 
some  sort  of  identity  of  the  body  also ;  though,  it  must  be  confess- 
ed, that,  in  its  application  to  the  body,  the  term  identity  is  not  used 
with  the  same  strictness,  as  in  its  application  to  the  mind ;  the  bod- 
ily identity  being  not  absolute,  but  admitting  of  considerable,  and 
ultimately,  perhaps,  even  of  total,  change,  provided  only  the  change 
*  Mart.  Scrib.  chap,  vii.— Popc'i  Worki,  edU,  1757,  v.  vii.  p.  8S— 84. 
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be  80  gradual,  as  not  to  be  inconsistent  with  apparent  continuitj  of 
existence.  Still,  however,  identity  of />er«m,  at  least  in  the  popn^ 
lar  notion  of  it,  is  something  more  than  identity  of  mind. 

^^AH  mankind,^'  says  Dr  Reid,  ^^  place  their  personality  in 
something,  that  cannot  be  divided  or  consist  of  parts.  A  part  of  a 
person  is  a  manifest  absordity. 

'^  When  a  man  loses  his  estate,  his  health,  his  strength,  he  is 
still  the  same  person,  and  has  lost  nothing  of  his  personality.  If 
he  has  a  leg  or  an  arm  cut  off,  he  is  the  same  person  he  was  be- 
fore. The  amputated  member  is  no  part  of  his  person^  otherwise 
it  would  have  a  right  to  a  part  of  his  estate,  and  be  liable  for  a^ 
part  of  his  engagements ;  it  would  be  entitled  to  a  share  of  his 
merit  and  demerit,  which  is  manifestly  absurd.  A  person  is  some- 
thing indiyisible,'and  is  what  Leibnitz  calls  a  monad. '^* 

That  aJl  mankind  place  their  personality  in  something,  which 
cannot  be  divided  Into  two  persons,  or  into  halves  or  quarters  of  a 
person,  is  true ;  because  the  mind  itself  is  indivisible,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  this  one  indivisible  mind  is  essential  to  personality.  But, 
though  essential  to  personality  in  man,  mind  is  not  all,  in  the  pop- 
ular sense  of  the  word  at  least,  which  this  comprehends.  Thus, 
i^  according  to  the  system  of  metempsychods,  we  were  to  suppose 
the  mind,  which  animates  any  of  our  friends,  to  be  the  same  mind, 
which  animated  Homer  or  Plato, — though  we  should  have  no  scru- 
ple, in  asserting  the  identity  of  the  mind  itself,  in  this  corporeal 
transmigration, — there  is  no  one,  I  cohceive,  who  would  think  him- 
self justifiable,  in  point  of  accuracy,  in  saying  of  Plato  and  his  friend, 
that  they  were  as  exactly,  in  every  respect,  the  same  person^  as  if 
BO  mUemp9yeho9%$  whatever  had  intervened.  It  does  not  follow 
from  this,  as  Dr  Reid  very  strangely  supposes,  that  a  leg  or  arm, 
if  it  bad  any  relation  to  our  personality,  would,  after  amputation, 
be  liable  to  a  part  of  our  engagements,  or  be  entitled  to  a  share 
of  our  merit  or  demerit ;  for  the  engagement,  and  the  moral  merit 
or  demerit,  belong  not  to  the  hi^y^  but  to  the  mind^  which  we  be- 
lieve to  continue  precisely  the  same,  after  the  amputation,  as  be- 
fore it  This,  however,  is  a  question  merely  as  to  the  compara- 
tive proprie^  of  a  term,  and  as  such,  therefore,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  upon  it     It  is  of  much  more  importance,  to  proceed  to 

•Emyi  on  the  Intellectaal  Powert,  Eway  HI.  chap,  i?.— r.  1.  p.  341.  Edii, 
£d.  1808. 
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the  consideration  of  the  actaal  identity  of  the  mind,  whether  we 
term  it  simply  mm^ial  or  penonal  identity. 

^^^That  there  is  something  nndoahtedly  which  iAtnJb,^'  says 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  ^^  oor  yery  doabt  itself  and  scmpnlons  thoQ||;iit 
erinces.  But  in  what  subject  that  thonght  resides,  and  how  tkai 
subject  is  continued  one  and  the  sanuj  so  as  to  answer  constantly  to 
the  supposed  train  of  thoughts  or  reflections,  which  seem  to  run  so 
harmoniously  through  a  long  course  of  life,  with  the  same  relation 
still  to  one  single  and  self-same  person,  this  is  not  a  matter  so  easi- 
ly or  hastily  decided,  by  those  who  are  nice  selAexaminers,  or 
searchers  after  truth  and  certainty. 

it  ^Twill  not,  in  this  respect,  be  sufficient  for  us  to  use  the  seem- 
ing logic  of  a  famous*  modem,' and  say,  ^  We  think ;  therefore  we 
areJ^  Which  is  a  notably  inyented  saying,  after  the  model  of  that 
like  philosophical  proposition,  that  ^  What  ie^  ie,^  Bfiraculously  ar- 
gued !  If  ^  /  am,  I  am,^  Nothing  more  certain !  For  the  ^  or  I 
being  established  in  the  first  part  of  the  proposition,  the  er^o,  no 
doubt,  must  hold  it  good  in  the  latter.  But  the  question  is,  ^  What 
constitutes  the  we  or  IP  And,  ^Whether  the  I  of  this  instant  be 
the  same  with  that  of  any  instant  preceding,  or  to  come.'  For  we 
haye  nothing  but  memory  to  warrant  us,  and  memory  may  be  false. 
We  may  believe  we  have  thought  anH  reflected  thus  or  thus ;  but 
we  may  be  mistaken.  We  may  be  conscious  of  that,  as  truth, 
which  perhaps  was  no  more  than  dream ;  and  we  may  be  conscioui 
of  that  as  a  past  dream,  which  perhaps  was  never  before  so  muck 
as  dreamt  of.  ^ 

^^  This  is  what  metaphysicians  mean,  when  they  say,  ^  That 
identity  can  be  proved  only  by  eoneeiawnete  ;  but  that  consciousnesi 
withal  may  be  as  well  &Ise  as  real,  in  respect  of  what  is  past'  So 
that  the  same  successional  we  or  /must  remain  still,  on  this  accouat, 
undecided. 

^^  To  the  force  of  this  reasonii^  I  confess  I  must  so  far  submit, 
as  to  declare  that  for  my  own  part,  I  take  my  being  upon  fratf- 
Let  others  philosophize  as  they  are  able ;  I  shall  admire  their 
strength,  when,  upon  this  topic,  they  have  refuted  what  able  met- 
aphysicians object,  and  Pyrrhonists  plead  in  their  own  behalf. 

*  ^^  Meanwhile,  there  is  no  impediment,  hindqrance,  or  suspen- 
sion of  action,  on  account  of  these  wonderfully  refined  speculations. 
•  Monsieur  Dai  Cartes.    Shafletb, 
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Afgnment  and  debate  go  on  still.  Condoct  is  settled.  Roles  and 
measures  are  given  ont,  and  receiyed.  Nor  do  we  scruple  to  act 
as  resolutely  upon  the  mere  supposition  that  wt  are,  as  if  we  had 
effectually  proved  it  a  thousand  times,  to  the  full  Satisfaction  of  our 
metaphysical  or  Pyrrhonean  antagonist.^'  * 

In  stating  the  objections,  that  may  be  u^ed  against  our  men* 
tal  indentity,  by  such  metaphysical  or  Pyrriionean  antagonists,  as 
those  of  whom  Lord  Shaftesbury  speaks,  I  shall  endeavour  to  ex- 
hibit the  argpoment  in  as  strcmg  a  light  as  possible,  and  in  a  man- 
ner that  appears  to  me  in  some  measure,  new.    It  is  surely  un- 
necessary for  me  to  warn  you,  that  the  argument,  however  spe- 
cious, is  a  sophistical  one ;  and  the  nature  of  the  peculiar  sophis- 
try which  it  involves  shall  be  afterwards  pointed  out  to  jou. 
But  I  conceive  it  to  be  most  important,  in  teaching  you  to  reflect 
for  yourselves, — by  far  the  most  important  lesson  which  you  can 
be  taught, — that  you  should  be  accustomed  to  consider  the  force 
of  objections  that  may  be  uiged,  as  clearly  by  the  force  of  that 
surer  evidence  which  they  oppose, — and  that  even  sophistry  it- 
self, when  it  is  to  be  exhibited  and  confuted,  should,  therefore, 
always  be  exhibited  fairly.    We  pay  truth  a  very  easy  homage, 
when  we  content  ourselves  with  despising  her  adversaries.    The 
duty  which  we  owe  to  her  is  of  a  more  manly  kind.     It  is  to  gird 
ourselves  for  the  battle, — to  fit  us  for  overcoming  those  adversa- 
ries, whenever  they  shall  dare  to  present  themselves  in  array ; 
and  this  we  cannot  do,  with  absolute  confidence,  unless  we  know 
well  the  sort  of  arms,  which  they  may  use,  strong  or  feeble  as 
those  arms  may  be.    I  can  have  no  fear,  that  any  argument  of 
this  kind,  in  whatever  manner  it  may  be  stated,  can  have  the 
slightest  influence  on  your  conviction ;   because  it  is  directly  op- 
posed by  a  principle  of  our  nature,  which  is  paramount  to  all  rea- 
soning.    We  helieve  our  indentity,  as  one  mind,  in  our  feelings  of 
to  day  and  our  feelings  of  yesterday,  as  indubitably  as  we  believe 
that  the  fire,  which  burned  us  yesterday,  would,  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, bum  us  to-day, — ^not  from  reasoning,  b%t  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  instant  and  irresistible  belief,  such  as  gives  to  reasoning 
itself  all  its  validity.     As  Lord  Shaftesbury  justly  says,  "  We  act 
as  resolutely,  upon  the  mere  supposition  that  we  are,  as  if  we  had 
effectually  proved  it  a  thousand  times." 

*  ShaAcsbarj'i  Cban(t:teristici«  vol,  iii.  p.  172^174.    &it.  1745. 
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To  indentity,  it  may  be  said,  it  is  Decessary  that  the  fvaiilMt 
be  the  same.  That  of  which  the  qualities  are  different,  can* 
not  be  the  same;  and  the  only  mode  of  discoyering  wheth- 
er a  substance  have  the  same  or  different  qualities,  is  to  ob- 
serve, how  it  affecti  and  is  affected  by  otiber  substances.  It 
is  recognized  by  us  as  the  same,  or,  at  least,  as  perfectly  similar, 
when,  in  two  corresponding  series  of  changes,  the  same  substan- 
ces affect  it  in  the  same  manner,  and  it  affects,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  same  substances ;  and  when  either  the  same  substances 
do  not  affect  it  in  the  same  manner,  or  it  does  not  affect,  in  the 
9ame  manner,  the  same , substances,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  con- 
sidering it  as  different.  Thus,  if  a  white  substance,  resembling 
exactly,  in  every  external  appearance,  a  lump  of  sqgar,  do  not 
meli  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  boiling  water,  we  do  not  re- 
gard it  as  nigar,  because  the  water  does  not  act  on  it  as  we  have 
uniformly  known  tt^o  act  on  that  substance ;  or  if  the  same  white 
lump,  in  every  other  respect  resembling  sugar,  affect  our  taste  as 
bitter  or  acrid  rather  than  sweet,  we  immediately,  in  like  manner, 
cease  to  consider  it  as  sugar,  because  it  does  not  act  upon  our 
nerves  of  taste  in  the  same  manner  as  sugar  acts  upon  them.  The 
complete  similarity,  in  other  respects,  is  fir  from  suflkient  to 
make  us  alter  our  judgment ;  a  single  circumstance  of  manifest 
difference,  in  its  mode  either  of  acting  upon  other  substances,  or 
of  being  acted  upon  by  them,  beings  sufficient  to  destroy  the  eflfect 
of  a  thousand  manifest  resemblances.        ' 

Let  this  test  of  indentity,  then,  it  may  be  said,  b^  applied  to 
the  mind^  at  different  periods,  if  the  test  be  allowed  to  be  a  just 
one ;  and  let  it  be  seen,  whether,  in  the  series  of  changes  in  which 
it  acts  or  is  acted  upon,  the  phenomena  precisely  corre^ond  in 
eyexy  case.  If  the  same  objects  do  not  act  upon  it  in  the  same 
manner,  it  must  then  be  different^  according  to  the  very  definition 
\o  which  we  are  supposed  to  have  assented. — Ton,  of  course,  mt- 
dei^tand,  that  I  am  at  present  only  assuming  the  character  of  an 
objector,  and  that  I  state  an  argument,  the  principle  of  which  joa 
will  afterwards  find  to  be  false. 

When  we  compare  the  listless  inactivity  of  the  infant^  slom- 
bering,  from  the  moment  at  which  he  takes  his  milky  food,  to  the 
moment  at  which  he  awakes  to  require  it  again,  with  the  restless 
energies  of  that  mighty  being  which  he  is  to  become,  in  Us  ma- 
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turer  yean,  pourings  tratb  after  truth  in  rapid  and  dazzling  pro- 
fusion, upon  the  world,  or  graaping  in  his  single  hand  the  destiny 
of  empires,  how  few  are  the  circnmstances  of  resemblance  which 
we  can  trace,  of  all  that  intelligence  which  is  afterwards  to  be 
displayed,  how  little  more  is  seen,  than  what  seryes  to  give  fee- 
ble motion  to  the  mere  machinery  of  life.  What  prophetic  eye 
can  Tentore  to  look  beyond  the  period  of  distinct  utterance,  and 
diBcem  that  variety  of  character  by  which  even  boyhood  is  mark- 
ed,  far  leas  are  the  intellectual  and  moral  growth  of  the  years  that 
follow — the  genius,  before  whose  quick  glance  the  errors  and 
prejudices,  which  all  the  ages  and  nations  of  mankind  have  receiv* 
ed  as  truths,  are  to  disappea^^-the  political  wisdom,  with  which, 
in  his  calm  and  silent  meditations,  he  is  to  afford  more  security  to 
his  country  than  could  be  given  to  it  by  a  thousand  armies,  and 
which,  with  a  single  thoi^t,  Ib  to  spread  protection  and  happi- 
ness to  the  most  distant  lands— or  that  ferocious  ambition,  with 
which,  in  unfortunate  circumstances  of  power,  he  is  perhaps  to 
burst  the  whole  frame  of  civil  society,  and  to  stamp,  through 
every  age,  the  deep  and  dark  impression  of  his  existence,  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  leaves  on  the  earth  which  he  has  desolated, 
the  track  of  his  saiq^ary  footsteps.  The  cradle  has  its  equali- 
ty almost  as  the  grave.  Talents,  imbecilities,  virtues,  vices,  slum- 
ber in  it  together,  undistinguished ;  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so, 
since,  to  those  who  are  most  interested  in  the  preservation  of  a 
life  that  would  be  helpless  but  for  their  aid,  it  leaves  those  de* 
lightful  illusions  which  more  than  repay  their  anxiety  and  fatigue, 
and  allows  them  to  hope,  for  a  smgle  being,  every  thing  which  it 
is  possible  for  the  race  of  man  to  become.  If  clearer  presages  of 
the  future  mind  were  then  discoverable,  how  large  a  portion  of 
human  happiness  would  be  destroyed  by  this  single  circumstance  I 
What  ple^ure  could  the  mother  feel,  in  her  most  delightful  of 
offices,  if  she  kne#  that  she  was  nursing  into  strength,  powers, 
which  were  to  be  exerted  for  the  misery  of  that  great  or  narrow 
circle,  in  which  they  were  destined  to  move,  and  which  to  her  . 
were  to  be  a  source,  not  of  blessii^,  but  of  grief,  and  shame,  and 

despair! 

^^  Tbsse  shall  the  fary  paMiooi  tear, 
Tbe  Toltarei  of  the  mind,^' 

tays  Gray,  on  thinking  of  a  group  of  happy  children ; 
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**^  For  fl«e,  ham  all  aroond  them  wait, 
The  miniitert  of  hoanau  fate, 

And  black  Miifortiine'i  balefal  traio  ; 
Oh !  flhew  them,  where  in  am  bath  stand, 
To  seize  their  prey,  the  murderous  band ! 

Oh !  tell  them,  they  are  mea  P*        Ode  III. 

To  tell  them  they  are  men,  though  thej  were  capable  of  im-         I 
derstanding  it,  even  in  this  eense  of  the  word,  would  not  comma-  | 

nicate  information  so  melancholy  or  so  astonishing  to  themselves, 
as,  by  breaking  too  soon  that  dream  of  expectation,  which  is  not 
to  last  forever,  but  which  fulfils  the  benevolent  purpose  of  nature 
while  it  lasts,  it  would  communicate  to  the  parent  who  watches 
over  them,  and  who  sees  in  them  only  those  pure  virtues,  and  that 
happiness  as  pure,  which  are  perhaps  more  than  the  nature  of 
man  admits,  and  which,  at  least  in  the  case  before  her,  are  never 
to  be  realized. 

Is  the  mind,  then,  in  infancy,  and  in  mature  life,  precisely  the 
same,  when  in  the  one  case,  so  many  prominent  diversities  of 
character  force  themselves  upon  the  view,  and,  in  the  other  case, 
so  little  appears  to  distinguish  the  future  ornament  of  mankind^ 
from  him  who  is  afterwards  •  I 

^^  To  eat  hit  glatton  meal  with  gi'eedy  baite, 
Nor  know  the  hand  which  feeds  him  V^ 

If  we  apply  the  test  of  identity,  do  we  find  that  the  same  objects, 
in  these  different  periods,  act  upon  the  mind  in  exactly  the  same 
manner ;  and  are  its  own  feelings,  in  the  successive  trains,  intellec- 
tual and  moral,  of  which  they  form  a  part,  attended  with  conse- 
quents exactly  the  same  ? 

Every  age^ — ^if  we  may  speak  of  many  ages,  in  the  few  years 
of  human  Ufe, — seems  to  be  marked  with  a  distinct  character. 
Each  has  its  peculiar  objects  that  excite  lively  affections ;  and  in 
each,  exertion  is  excited  by  affections,  which,  in  other  periods, 
terminate,  without  inducing  active  desire.  The  boy  finds  a  world 
in  less  space  than  that  which  bounds  his  visible  horizon  ;  he  wan- 
ders over  his  range  of  field,  and  exhausts  his  strength  in  pursuit  of 
objects,  which,  in  the  years  that  follow,  are  seen  only  to  be  neg- 
lected ;  while,  to  Aim,  the  objects  that  are  afterwards  to  absorb 
his  whole^  soul,  are  as  indifferent  as  the  objects  of  his  present  pas- 
sions are  destined  then  to  appear. 
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In  the  process  of  life,  though  we  are  often  gratified  with  the 
{Mspect  of  heoeyolence  increasiDg  as  its  objects  increase,  and  of 
powers  rising  oyer  the  greatness  of  their  past  attainments,  this 
gratification  is  not  always  ours.  Not  slight  changes  of  character 
onlj  appear,  which  require  our  attentire  investigation  io  trace 
them,  but,  in  innumerable  cases,  complete  and  striking  contrasts 
press,  of  themselves,  upon  view.  How  many  melancholy  oppor- 
tunities most  every  one  have  had  in  witnessing  the  prioress  of  in- 
tellectual decay,  and  the  coldness  that  steals  upon  the  once  be- 
nevolent heart !  We  quit  our  country,  perhaps  at  an  early  period 
of  life,  and,  after  an  absence  of  many  years,  we  return  with  all 
the  remembrances  of  past  pleasure,  which  grow  more  tender  as 
we  approach  their  objects.  We  eagerly  seek  him,  to  whose  pa- 
ternal voice  we  have  been  accustomed  to  listen,  with  the  same 
reverence  as  if  its  predictions  had  possessed  oracular  certainty, — 
who  first  led  us  into  knowledge,  and  whose ,  image  has  been-tron- 
stantly  joined  in  our  mind,  with  all  that  veneration  which  doe^  not 
forbid  love.  We  find  him  sunk,  perhaps,  in  the  imbecility  of  idio- 
dsm,  unable  to  recognize  us — ^ignorant  alike  of  the  past  and  of 
the  future,  and  living  only  in  the  sensibility  of  animal  gratification. 
We  seek  the  favourite  companion  of  our  childhood,  whose  gentle- 
ness of  heart  we  have  often  witnessed  when  we  have  wept  together 
over  the  same  ballad,  or  in  the  tibousand  little  incidents  that  call- 
ed forth  our  mutual  compassion,  in  those  years  when  compassion 
requires  so  little  to  call  it  forth.  We  find  him  hardened  into  man, 
meeting  us  scarcely  with  the  cold  hypocrisy  of  dissembled  friend- 
ship— in  his  general  relations  to  the  world,  careless  of  the  misery 
which  he  is  not  to  feel — and,  if  he  ever  think  of  the  happiness  of 
others,  seeking  it  as  an  instrument,  not  as  an  end.  When  we  thus 
observe  all  that  made  us  ane^  and  gave  an  heroic  interest  even  to 
our  childish  adventures,  absorbed  in  the  chillness  of  selfish  enjoy- 
ment, do  we  truly  recognize  in  him  the  same  unaltered  friend, 
from  whom  we  were  accustomed  to  regpret  our  separation,  and  do 
we  use  only  a  metaphor  of  little  meaning,  when  we  say  of  him, 
'  that  he  is  become  a  different  person,  and  that  his  mind  and  charac- 
ter are  changed  ?  In  what  does  the  identity  consist  ?  The  same  ob- 
jects no  longer  act  upon  him  in  the  same  manner ;  the  same  views 
of  things  are  no  longer  followed  by  similar  approbation  or  disap^ 
probation,  grief,  joy,  admiration,  disgust :  and  if  we  affirm  thcA  sub' 
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itanee  to  be,  in  the  stricteet  sense  of  identity,  the  mmm  on  which, 
in  two  corresponding  series  of  phenomena,  the  same  objects  act 
differently,  while  itself  also  acts  differently  on  the  same  objects ; 
in  short,  in  which  the  antecedents  being  the  same,  the  consequents 
are  different,  and,  the  consequents  beii^  the  same,  the  antecedents 
are  different,  what  definition  of  absolute  diversity  can  we  giye, 
with  which  this  affirmation  of  absolute  identity  may  not  be  equally 
consistent? 

«'  Behold  tbe  child,  by  natafe^s  kiodty  law, 
Pleai'd  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  itrew ; 
Some  livelier  playthia;  givei  bit  yeath  delight, 
A  little  loader,  batai  empty  qaite ; 
Scarfs,  garien,  gold»  amuae  fail  riper  stage ; 
And  beadi  aod  prayer-boolcs  are  the  toyi  of  age. 
Pleas'd  with  this  bauble  still,  as  that  before  ; 
Till,  tir*d,  he  sleeps,— and  life's  poor  play  is  o'er.*** 

The  supposed  test  of  identity,  when  applied  to  the  mind  in  these 
cases,  completely  fails.  It  neither  affects,  nor  is  affected,  in  tbe 
same  manner,  in  the  same  circumstances.  It,  therefore,  if  the  test 
be  a  just  one,  is  Hot  the  same  identical  mind. 

This  argument  against  the  identity  of  the  mind,  drawn  from 
the  occasional  striking  contrasts  of  character  in  the  same  indiTidu- 
al  at  different  periods  of  life,  or  when,  by  great  changes  of  fortune, 
he  may  have  been  placed  suddenly  in  circumstances  remarkably 
different,  must,  in  some  degree,  have  forced  itself  upon  eveiy 
one  who  has  been  at  all  accustomed  to  reflect;  and  yet,  in  no 
one  instance,  I  may  safely  say,  can  it  hare  produced  conrictiott 
even  for  a  moment  I  have  stated  it  to  you,  without  attempting 
to  lessen  its  force  by  any  allusion  to  the  fallacy  on  which  it  is 
founded;  because  the  nature  of  this  fallacy  is  afterwards  to  be 
fully  considered  by  us. 

There  is  another  ai^fument  that  may  be  urged  against  the 
identity  of  the  sentient  and  thinking  principle,  which  has  at  least 
equal  semblance  of  force,  though  it  does  not  occur  so  readily,  be- 
cause it  does  not  proceed  on  those  general  and  lasting  changes  of 
character  with  which  every  one  must  be  struck,  but  on  the  pass- 
ing phenomena  pf  the  moment,  which  are  not  inconsiatent  with 
a  continuance  of  the  same  general  cht^racter,  and  which,  as  common 
•  Pope's  Essay  on  Mao,  Ep«  II,  v.  275— 28t. 
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to  all  mankiiid,  and  forming,  indeed,  the  whole  cnstomary  and 
familiar  series  of  our  thonghts  and  emotions,  excite  no  astonish- 
ment when  we  look  back  on  them  in  the  order  of  their  snccessicm. 
The  mere  diversitj  of  our  feelings  at  diiferent  moments,  it 
maj  be  said,  is  of  itself  incompatible  with  the  strict  and  absolute 
unii^  which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  thinking  principle.  If 
joy  and  sorrow,  such  as  every  one  has  felt,  be  different,  that 
which  is  joyful,  and  that  which  is  sorrowful,  cannot  be  precisely 
the  same.  On  the  supposition  of  complete  unity  and  permanence 
o£  the  thinking  principle,  nothing  is  added  to  it,  nothing  is  taken 
away  from  it;  and,  as  it  has  no  parts,  no  internal  change  of  ele- 
mentary composition  can  take  place  in  it.  But  thai  to  which  no- 
thing is  added,  from  which  nothing  is  taken  away,  and  which  has 
no  parts  to  Vary  their  own  relative  positions  and  affinities,  is  so 
strictly  the  same,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  would  surely  be  absurd  to 
predicate  of  it  any  diversity  whatever.  Joy  and  sorrow  imply  an 
unquestionable  diversity  of  some  kind ;  and  if  this  diversity  cannot 
be  predicated  of  that  substance  which  is  precisely  the  same,  without 
addition,  subtraction,  or  any  internal  change  of  composition  what- 
ever, that  which  is  joyful,  and  that  which  is  sorrowful,  cannot 
have  absolute  identity ;  or  if  we  affirm,  that  a  diversity,  so  strik- 
ing as  to  fortn  an  absolute  amtroH^  is  yet  not  inconsistent  with 
complete  and  permanent  unity  and  identity,  we  may,  in  like  man- 
ner, affirm,  that  a  substance  which  is  hard,  heavy,  blue,  transpar* 
ent,— -which  unites  with  acids,  not,  with  alkalies, — and  which  is 
volatilizable  at  a  low  temperature,-— is  precisely  the  same  substance 
as  that,  which  is  soft,  light,  green,  opaque,— which  unites  with  al- 
kalies, not  with  acids, — and  which  is  absolutely  infusible  and  fix- 
ed in  the  highest  temperature  to  which  we  can  expose  it. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  place,  in  the  strongest  possible 
light,  the  most  imposing  arguments  which  I  can  conceive  to  be 
urged  i^^nst  the  permaneni  idenHty  of  the  sentient  and  thinking 
principle,  that,  in  combating  even  Sophistry  itself,  you  may  learn, 
as  I  have  said,  to  combat  with  it  on  equal  ground,  and  assume  no 
advantage  but  that  irresistible  advantage  which  Truth  must  always 
ailbrd  to  him  who  is  the  combatant  of  Error. 

The  poeitive  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  mind  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  consider  in  my  next  Lecture. 
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LECTURE  XIII. 

ON  THE  DIRECT  EVIDENCE  OF  MENTAL  mENTITY  ;    AND  OBJEC- 
TIONS ANSWERED. 

My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  was  employed  in  considering 
the  great  question  of  tl^e  Identity  of  the  Mind,  as  one  and  perma- 
nent, amid  all  the  infinite  variety  of  oar  feelings ;  and  particularly, 
in  stating  the  two  most  forcible  objections,  which  I  can  imagine  to 
be  urged  against  this  identity, — one  founded  on  the  striking  con- 
trasts, intellectual  and  moral,  which  the  same  mind  exhibits  in  dif- 
ferent periods  of  life,  and  in  different  circumstances  of  fortune^ — 
the  other^  more  abstract,  and,  therefore,  less  obyious,  but  not  less 
forcible,  founded  on  the  mere  diversity  of  our  temporary  feelings, 
as  itself  inconsistent  with  identity,  at  least  with  that  strict  and  ab- 
solute identity,  tp  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mind,  nothing  can 
have  been  added, — from  which  nothing  can  have  been  taken 
away,— :«nd  which,  by  its  very  nature,  as  simple  and  indivisible, 
must  have  been  incapable  of  any  elementary  change. 

Since  the  exposure  of  the  fallacy,  on  which  these  objections 
are  founded,  would,  however,  afford  only  a  sort  of  nMgoiioe  evi- 
dence of  that  great  truth  which  they  oppose,  it  will  be  of  advan- 
tage, before  entering  on  an  examination  of  the  objections  them- 
selves, to  state,  in  the  first  place,  the  nature  of  that  posUioe  evi- 
dence, which  does  not,  indeed,  lead  us  to  the  belief  of  the  Qhity 
and  permanence  of  our  spiritual  being,  by  that  slow  process  which 
is  denominated  reasoning,  but  constitutes  to  us,  primarily  and  di- 
rectly, an  impossibility  of  disbelieving  it.  I  do  this  the  more  read- 
ily, from  the  opportunity  which  it  gives  of  making  you  acquainted 
with  the  paramount  importance  of  those  .principles  of  iniuilio^  6e- 
ite/,  which  are  essential  to  philosophy  in  all  its  forms,  as  they  are 
physically  essential,  indeed,  to  the  very  preservation  of  our  animal 
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^utence ;  and  which  the  rash  and  uophiloiophic  extension  of  them 
by  one  claM  of  philosophers,  and  the  equally  unphiloiophic  misap- 
prehendoo  of  them  by  other  writers  who  controverted  them^Jbave 
rendered  more  necessary,  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  to 
■late  to  jou  with  precision. 

0£  these  first  truths^  as  they  have  been  termed,  the  subject, 
whicli  we  are  at  present  considering,  affords  one  of  the  most  strik- 
mg  examples.  The  belief  of  our  identity  is  not  the  result  of  any 
series  of  propositions,  but  arises  itaimediately,  in  certain  circumstan- 
ces, from  a  principle  of  thought,  as  essential  tb  the  very  nature  of 
the  mind,  as  its  powers  of  perception  or  memoiy,  or  as  the  power 
of  reasoning  itself,  on  the  essential  validity  of  which,  and  conse- 
quently on  the  intuitive  belief  of  some  first  truth  on  which  it  is 
fomided,  eveiy  objection  to  the  force  of  these  very  truths  them- 
selves must  ultimately  rest  To  object  is  to  argue  ;  and  to  argue 
is  to  assert  the  vtMdity  of  argument,  and,  therefore,  o^  the  prima- 
ry evidence,  from  which  the  evidence  of  each  succeeding  proposi- 
tion  of  the  argument  flows.  To  object  to  the  authority  of  such  pri« 
mary  intuitive  belief,  would  thus  be  to  reason  against  reason, — to 
affirm  and  deny  at  the  same  moment, — and  to  own  that  the  very 
arguments  which  we  urge  are  miworthy  of  being  received  and 
credited. 

As  tlie  nature  of  the  proceas  of  reasoning  has  not  yet  come  un- 
der oar  review,  it  may  not  at  first  appear  to  you,  how  essential 
the  truths  of  intuition  are  to  those  very  truths  which  are  usually 
opposed  to  them.  But  that  they  are  thus  essential,  a  veiy  little  at- 
tention will  be  sufficient  to  show  you. 

All  belief,  it  is  evident,  must  be  either  dtnet  or  mdirut.  It  is 
direct,  when  a  proposition,  without  regard  to  any  former  proposi- 
tton  expressed  or  understood,  is  admitted  as  soon  as  it  is  expressed 
in  words,  or  as  soon  as  it  rises  silently  in  the  mind.  Such  are  all 
the  orderof  truths,  which  have  been  denominated,  on  this  account, 
first  truths.  The  belief  is  indirect,  when  the  force  of  the  propo- 
sition, to  which  assent  is  given,  is  admitted  only  in  consequence  of 
the  previous  admission  of  some  former  proposition,  with  which  it 
is  feh  to  be  intimately  connected ;  and  the  statement  in  words,  or 
the  internal  developement  of  th^e  relative  propositions  in  the  or- 
der in  which  their  relation  to  the  primary  proposition  is  felt,  is  all 
that  constitutes  reasoning,'  The  indirect  belief  which  attends  th^ 
25 
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result  of  Ttuomtgi  eyen  in  the  proudest  demonstratioD,  is  tfcos 
onlj  another  form  of  some  first  truth,  which  was  believed  directly 
and  independently  of  reasonini^ ;  and,  without  thk  primaiy  intuitiTe 
assent,  the  demonstration  itself  in  all  its  beautiful  precisioD  and 
regularity,  would  be  as  powerless  and  futile  as  the  most  incoherent 
verbal  wrangling. 

Without  some  principles  of  immediate  belief,  then,  it  is  mani^ 
fast,  that  we  could  have  no  belief  whatever;  for  we  believe  one 
proposition,  because  we  discover  its  relation  to  some  other  pn^KH 
sition,  which  is  itself,  perhaps,  related,  in  like  manner,  to  some 
other  proposition  formerly  admitted,  but  which,  carried  back  as 
far  as  it  may,  through  the  longest  series  of  ratiociaatioo,  must  ulti- 
mately come  to  some  primaiy  propotitiott,  which  we  admit  from 
the  evidence  contained  in  itself,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
which  we  believe  from  the  n^re  impossibility  of  disbelieving  it 
All  reasoning,  then,  the  most  sceptical,  be  it  remarked,  as  well  as 
the  most  dogmatical,  must  proceed  on  some  principles,  which  are 
taken  for  granted,  not  because  we  infer  them  by  logical  deduction^ 
for  this  very  inference  must  then  itself  be  founded  on  some  other 
principle  assumed  without  proof;  but  because  the  admission  of 
these  first  principles  is  a  necessary  part  of  our  intellectual  coDSti> 
tution.  The  ridicule,  therefore,  with  which  Dr  Priestley  and  sosae 
other  English  metaphysicians,  were  disposed  to  regard  the  decis- 
ion of  philosophical  questions,  on  certain  ultimate  principles  of 
common  sense,  was  surely,  at  least  in  its  wide  degree  of  exten- 
sion, misplaced ;  though  ^the  phrase  cotmnon  jents,  it  will  be  admit- 
ted, was  not  the  happiest  that  could  have  been  chosen.  The  con> 
troversy,  indeed,  was  truly  a  verbal  and  ins%nificant  one,  unless  aa 
far  as  it  had  reference  to  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  these 
principles,  by  the  philosophers  of  this  part  of  the  island  whom  Dr 
Priestley  opposed ;  since,  if  traced  to  their  ultimate  evidence,  it 
could  have  been  only  from  some  one  or  more  of 'the  principles  of 
common  sense,  at  least  from  those  primary  universal  intuitions  of 
direct  belief,  which  were  all  that  Dr  Reid  and  his  friends  meant 
to  denote  by  the  term,  that  the  very  reasonings  employed  against 
them  derived  even  the  slightest  semblance  of  force.  An  argument 
that  rejects  not  the  phrase  common  sense  onlj,  which  is  of  little 
consequence,  but  also  what  the  phrase  was  intended,  by  its  authors, 
to  imply,  is  an  argument  confessedly  founded  upon  nothing ;  which, 
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Dieiefore,  as  wholly  unfoanded,  requires  no  answer,  and  which,  «t 
any  rate,  it  would  be  yain  to  attempt  to  answer,  beeaose  the  an* 
swer,  if  it  jnroceed  on  any  ground  whatever,  most  begin  with  a»* 
suming  what  the  argument  rejects,  as  inadnussible. 

All  reasoning,  then,  I  repeat,  whether  sceptical  or  dogmatical, 
most  take  for  granted,  as  its  primaiy  evidence,  the  truth  of  cer> 
tain  propositions,  admitted  tnditttpefy,  and  independently  of  the  rea- 
soning, which  follows,  but  cannot  precede^  the  perception  of  their 
trutfa^i;  and  hence,  as  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  subsequent  ratio- 
cination, though  it  may  afford  room  for  errors  in  the  process,  can 
at  aH  add  evidence  to  these  primary  truths ;  which,  as  directly  be- 
lieved, are  themselves  the  ultimate  evidence  of  each  successive 
proposition,  down  to  the  last  result  of  the  loi^est  argument ;  we 
must  admit  that  our  identity,  i£  it  be  felt  by  us  intuitively,  and 
felt  universally,  lounediately,  irresistibly,  is  founded  on  the  very 
same  authority  as  the  most  exact  logical  demonstration,  with  this 
additional  advantage,  that  it  is  not  subject  to  those  possibilities  of 
error  in  the  steps  of  the  demonstration,  from  which  no  long  series 
of  reasoning  can  be  exempt. 

So  little  accustomed  are  we,  however,  to  think  of  this  primary 
fundamental  evidence  of  every  reasoning,  while  we  give  our  whole 
attention  to  the  consecutive  propositions  which  derive  from  it 
their  force,  that  we  learn,  in  this  manner,  to  consider  truth  and 
reasoning  as  necessarily  connected,  and  to  regard  the  assertion  of 
truths  that  do  not  flow  from  reasoning,  as  the  assertion  of  some- 
thing which  it  would  be  equally  unworthy  of  philosophy  to  assert 
or  to  admit ;  though  every  assertion  and  every  admission,  which 
the  profoundest  reasoner  can  make,  must,  as  we  have  seen^involve 
the  direct  or  indirect  statement  of  some  truth  of  this  kind.  Nor 
is  it  wonderful  that  we  should  thus  think  more  of  the  reasoning  it- 
self^ than  of  the  foundation  o£  the  reasoning;  since  ihefint  truth$^ 
which  give  force  to  reasoning  but  require  no  reasoning  to  estiab* 
lish  them,  most  necessarily  be  of  a  kind  which  all  admit,  and  which^ 
therefore,  as  always  believed  by  us,  and  undisputed  by  others, 
have  excited  no  interest  in  discussion,  and  have  never  seemed  to 
add  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  like  the  results  of  reasoning,  which 
have  added  to  it  troth  after  truth.  Yet  that  they  are  thus  unin- 
terestii^  to  us,  is  the  effect  only  of  their  primary,  and  universal, 
and  permanent  force.    They  are  the  only  truths^  in  short,  which 
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«Tery  one  admits ;  and  thej  seem  to  ns  unworthy  of  bein^  i 
tained  as  troths,  merely  because  they  are  the  only  truths  which 
Bte  so  irresistible  in  eyidence,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a 
denial. 

It  is  not  as  the  primary  OTtdence  of  all  our  processes  of  rea- 
soning, however,  that  they  are  chiefly  raloable.  Every  action  of 
our  lives  is  an  exemplification  of  some  one  or  other  of  tiiese 
troths,  as  practically  felt  by  us.  Why  do  we  believe,  that  what 
we  remember  traly  took  place,  and  that  the  course  of  nature  will 
be  in  future  such  as  we  have  already  observed  itt  Without  the 
belief  of  these  physical  troths,  we  could  not  exist  a  day,  and  yet 
there  is  no  reaifming  from  which  they  can  be  inferred. 

These  principles  of  intuitive  belief,  so  necessary  for  our  very 
existence,  and  too  important,  therefore,  to  be  left  to  the  casual 
discovery  of  reason,  are,  as  it  were,  an  internal  never<easin|^ 
voice  from  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  our  being.  The  reason- 
ings of  men,  admitted  by  some,  and  denied  by  others,  have  over 
us  but  a  feeble  power,  which  resembles  the  general  frailty  of 
man  himself  These  internal  revelations  from  cm  high,  however, 
are  omnipotent  like,  their  Author,  it  is  tinpo«n6ie  for  us  to  doubt 
them,  because  to  diibdieve  them  would  be  to  deny  what  our  veiy 
constitution  was  formed  to  admit  Even  the  Atheist  himself 
theref'^re,  if,  indeed,  there  be  one  who  truly  rejects  a  Creator 
and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  ia  thus  every  moment  in  which  he 
adapts  his  conduct  implicitly,  and  without  reasoning,  to  these  di- 
rections of  the  Wisdom  that  formed  him,  obmfing,  with  most  exact 
subserviency,  that  very  Foice  which  he  is  professing  to  question 
or  to  deride. 

That  the  assertion  of  principles  of  intuitive  belief,  indep«i- 
dent  of  reasoning,  may  be  carried  to  an  extravagant  and  ridiculoui 
length, — as,  indeed,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  case  in  the 
works  of  Dr  Reid,  and  some  other  Scotch  philosophers,  his  cod» 
temporaries  and  friends,— >4io.  one  can  deny ;  nor  that  the  unneces- 
sary multiplication  of  these  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  inju- 
rious to  sound  philosophy, — ^both  as  leading  us  to  form  false  views 
of  the  nature  of  the  mind,  in  ascribing  to  it  principles  which  are 
no  part  of  its  constitution,  and,  still  more,  as  checking  the  general 
vigour  of  our  philosophic  inquiry,  by  seducing  us  into  the  halntof 
acqmescing  too  soon,  in  the  easy  and  indolent  faith,  that  it  is  un- 
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aecesMify  for  ub  to  proceed  farther,  as  if  we  had  already  advano- 
ed  as  far  as  oar  facilities  permit  It  is  the  more  unfortunate,  be- 
cause our  reiy  aridity  for  imowiedge,  which  is  only  another  name 
for  that  philosophic  curiosity  in  which  inquiry  originates,  is  itself 
faTOurable  to  this  too  easy  acquiescence ;  tending,  consequently, 
by  a  sort  of  double  influence,  to  repress  the  very  speculation  to 
which  it  gaye  rise.  This  it  does,  by  rendering  the  suspense  of 
ungratiiied  curiosity  so  paii^ul  to  us,  as  to  resemble,  in  a  veiy 
great  degree,  the  uneasiness  which  we  feel  from  the  ungratified 
crayings  of  bodily  appetite. .  We  more  readily,  therefore,  yield  to 
the  illusion  which  seems  to  remove  this  suspense :  and  are  hap- 
py to  think,  however  falsely,  that  we  have  now  completed  our  in- 
•qairy,  and  that,  without  attempting  any  more  elementary  analysis, 
we  maj  content  ounelves  with  simply  classii^  the  results  which 
we  have  already  obtained.  Though  there  is  no  human  being  who 
must  not  have  felt  doubts  on  some  point  or  other,  it  is  not  every 
one  who  knows  how  to  doid»t  To  the  perfection  of  a  doubt,  in- 
deed,  it  is  essential, — ^if  I  may  apply  to  it  what  rhetoricians  say  of 
an  epic  or  dramatic  narrative,— that  it  should  have  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  in  many  cases,  too,  though  not  in  all,  an  end.  The 
middle  is  a  very  easy  matter;  the  great  difficulty  relates  to  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  and  to  the  end  not  less  than  the  beginning. 
We  err  equally,  when  the  doubt  ceases  too  soon,  and  when  it  does 
not  cease  where  it  ought  to  cease.  There  is  a  scepticism  as  di£i 
ferent  from  the  true  spirit  of  philosophy,  as  the  most  contented 
ignorance,  that  has  never  questioned  a  single  prejudice.;  a  sceptic 
cism,  which,  instead  of  seeking  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood, 
frof€$$e$  to  deny  altogether  the  competency  of  our  faculties  as  to 
making  such  a  distinction  in  any  case,  and  to  which  any  proposi- 
tion, therefore,  is  as  likely  as  its  opposite.  Witii  this  wild  half 
reasoning  extravagance,  which  is  ignorant  whether  it  affirms  or 
denies,  and  which  does  not  even  know  certainly  that  it  has  any  un- 
certainty at  all,  it  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  reason ;  and  we 
may  even  truly  say  of  it,  notwithstanding  the  high  character  of 
perfect  doubting  which  it  affects,  that  it  does  not  know  how  to  doubt 
more  than  the  all-credulous  imbecility  which  it  despises  and  de* 
rides;  because  it  does  not  know  b  what  circumstances  doubt  is 
legitimate,  and  in  what  circumstances  it  should  tease.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  he  also,  it  may  be  said,  does  not  know  how  to  ' 
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doubt,  who  i«  complete^  satisfied  with  the  result  of  an  inqoiiy 
which  he  is  capable  of  prosecuting  still  further,— -eyen  thoug^h  it 
were  only  by  the  addition  of  a  sin^e  step  to  the  thousand  which 
he  may  already  have  made.  Truth  is  the  last  link  of  many  loi^ 
chains ;  the  first  links  of  all  of  which,  Nature  has  placed  in  our 
hands.  When  we  have  feirly  arrived  at  the  last,  aod  feel  com- 
pletely that  there  is  no  link  beyond,  it  would  be  manifestly  ab- 
surd to  suppose,  that  we  can  still  proceed  further ;— but  if  we  stop 
before  we  -have  arrived  at  the  last^  maintaining^,  without  stretch- 
ii^  out  our  band  to  make  the  experiment,  that  there  cannot  be 
yet  another  link  after  that  which  we  have  reached,  it  matters  not 
how  far  we  may  have  advanced.  Truth  is  still  beyond  us — to  be 
grasped  only  by  an  arm  more  vigorous  and  persevering. 

If,  instead  of  maintaining  boldly,  that  we  have  reached  the  last 
link  of  the  chain,  we  content  ourselves  with  affirming,  that  we 
have  reached  the  last  which  human  effort  can  reach,  we  must  be- 
ware that  we  do  not  measure  the  incapacity  of  the  whole  nice  of 
mankind  by  our  own  individual  inability,  or,  which  is  fiur  from  im- 
probable, that  we  do  .not  mistake  for  inability,  even  in  ourselves, 
what  is  only  the  iiksomeness  of  long  continued  exertion.  Our 
power  is  often  much  greater  than  we  are  willing  to  believe ;  and 
in  many  cases,  as  La  Rochefbucault  veiy  justly  says,  it  is  only  lo 
excuse  to  ourselves  our  own  indolence  that  we  talk  of  things  as  im- 
possible.' ^^  Non  putant  fieri,^  says  Seneca,  speaking  of  persons 
of  this  character,  ^^quicquid  facere  non  possunt  Ex  infirmitate 
sua  ferunt  sententiam.^' — *'  Sds  quare  non  possumus  ista  ?  Qoia 
nos  posse  non  credimus." — ^^^  Magno  animo  de  rebus  magnis  judi- 
candum  est ;  alioqui  videbitur  illarum  vitium  esse  quod  nostrum 
est." 

Much  evil,  then,  it  must  be  admitted,  would  arise  in  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Mind  from  a  disposition  to  acquiesce  too  soon  in  instinc- 
tive principles  of  belief.  But  though  these  may  be,  and  have 
been,^multiplied  unnecessarily,  and  beyond  the  truth  of  nature, 
it  is  not  less  certain,  that  of  our  mentaf  nature  such  principles  are 
truly  a  part  We  should,  indeed,  draw  mofiftert,  not  men,  if  we 
were  to  represent  the  human  head  and  trunk  with  a  doable  pro- 
portion of  arms  and  legs ;  but  we  should  also  give  an  unfaithful 
portraiture  of  the  human  figure,  and  should  draw  monsters,  not 
anen,  if  we  were  to  represent  them  with  but  one  arm  and  1^,  or 
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with  no  DO  am  or  leg  at  all.  In  like  manoer,  to  suppose  the 
jmnd  endowed  with  more  principles  of  intuition  than  belong  to  it, 
would  be  to  imagine  a  species  of  menuU  monster.  But  it  would 
not  less  be  a  mental  monster,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  strip  it  of 
the  principles  which  it  truly  possesses. 

In  contending,  then,  for  the  authority  of  certain  )6nl  prineipki^ 
of  belief,  such  as  that  on  which  I  conceive  « the  conviction  of  our 
identity  to  be  founded,  I  am  sufficiently  aware,  m  how  many  in- 
stances, reference  to  these  has  been  rashly  made  by  philosophers ; 
when  a  deeper  and  more  minute  analysis  would  have  shewn,  that 
the  supposed  first  principles  were  not  elementaiy  laws  of  thought, 
but  were  resolvable  into  others  more  simple.  It  is  not  to  be  in* 
ferred,  however,  from  the  rash  attempts  to  establish  principles  of 
iotaitire  behef  which  do  not  exist,  that  there  are  no  such  princi- 
ples in  oar  mental  constitution,  any  more  than  it  is  to  be  inferred, 
from  the  general  prevalence  of  bad  reasoning,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  a  human  being  to  reason  accurately.  I  trust,  at  any  rate, 
that  I  have  already  sufficiently  warned  you,  a^^inst  the  danger  of 
acquiescing  too  soon  in  any  proposition,  as  a  law  of  thought,  pre* 
eluding  all  further  inquiry,  from  its  own  primary  and  independ- 
ent evidence  ;  and  that  I  have  impressed  you,  not.  merely  with 
the  necessity  of  admitting  some  principles  of  this  sort,  as  essential 
to  every  reasoning,  but  with  the  necessity  also,  of  admitting  them, 
only  after  the  most  cautious  examination. 

The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  precisely,  whether  it  be  truth 
which  we  have  attained,  is,  in  many  cases,  much  gpreater,  than  the 
difficulty  of  the  actual  attainment  Philosophy  has  in  this  respect 
been  compared,  by  a  very  happy  illustration, — ^which,  therefore, 
homely  and  familiar  as  it  is,  I  make  no  scruple  to  quote,— to  ^^  a 
game  at  which  children  play,  in  which  one  of  them,  with  his  eyes 
bandaged,  runs  after  the  others.  If  he  catch  any  one,  he  is  oblig- 
ed to  tejl  his  name ;  and  if  he*  fail  to  name  him,  he  is  obliged  to 
let  him  go,  and  to  begin  his  running  once  more.  It  is  the  same,'^ 
says  Fontenelie,  the  author  from  whom  I  borrow  this  image,  '^  in 
our  seeking  after  truth.  Though  we  have  our  eyes  bandaged,  we 
do  sometimes  catch  it — ^But  then  we  cannot  maintain  with  certain- 
ty that  it  ii  truth,  which  we  have  caught ;— and  in  that  moment 
it  escapes  from  ns.^^ 

I^thore  be,  as  it  has  been  already  shewn  that  there  niust  be, 
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inhiitiTe  traths ;  and,  if  we  are  not  to  reject,  bat  oalj  to  weigh 
cautioualj,  the  belief  which  seems  to  as  intaitive,  it  will  be  diffir 
calt  to  find  any,  which  has  a  better  claim  to  this  distinction,  than 
the  faith  which  we  have,  in  oar  identity,  as  one  continued  sentient 
and  thinking  being,  or  rather,  to  speak  more  accarately,  as  one 
permanent  being  capable  of  many  yarieties  of  sensation  and 
thought 

There  is  to  be  foand  in  it,  oTeiy  circumstance  which  can  be 
required  to  substantiate  it  as  a  law  of  intuitiTe  belief.  It  is  uni- 
versal, irresistible,  immediate.  Indeed,  so  truly  prior  and  para- 
mount w  it  to  mere  reasoning,  that  the  very  notion  of  reasoning 
necessarily  involves  the  belief  of  our  identity  as  admitted.  To 
reason,  is  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  some  former  proposition ;  and 
how  can  one  truth  be  inferred  from  another  truth,  unless  the  mind, 
which  admits  the  ooie,  be  the  mind,  which  admitted  the  other?  In 
its  order,  as  much  as  in  its  importance,  it  may  be  truly  considered 
as  the  JirH  of  those  truths  which  do  not  depend  on  reasoning,  and 
as  itself  necessarily  implied,  periiaps  in  all,  certainly  in  the  great- 
er number,  of  our  other  intuitions.  I  believe,  for  example,  with* 
out  being  able  to  infer  it,  or  even  to  discover  the  greater  proba- 
bility of  it,  by  any  process  of  reasoning,  that  the  course  of  nature 
in  future  will  resemble  the  past ;  and,  since  all  mankind  have  the 
same  irresistible  tendency,  I  have  no  scruple  in  referring  it  to  an 
original  principle  of  our  nature.  In  taking  for  granted  this  simi- 
larity, however,  in  the  order  of  succession  of  two  distinct  Sets  of 
phenomena,  I  must  previously  have  believed,  that  /,  the  same 
aentient  being,  who  expect  a  certain  order  in  the  future  phenom- 
ena of  nature,  have  already  observed  a  certain  order  in  the  past 

Since,  then,  the  belief  of  our  identity  is  intuitive  and  irresisti- 
ble, the  only  inquiry  which  remains  is  as  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  belief  arises.  Identity  is  a  rtlaihe  term.  It  implies  of 
course,  in  every  instance,  a  double  observation  q£  some  sort 
The  identity  of  our  mind  is  its  continuance,  as  the  subject  of  va- 
rious feelings,  or  at  least  as  that  which  is  susceptible  of  various 
feeling.  The  belief  of  it  therefore,  can  arise  ohkj  on  the  consid- 
eration of  its  successive  phenomena;  and  is  indeed  involved  in  the 
mere  consideration  of  these  as  successive. 

The  knowledge  of  our  mind  as  a  9vb»tanee^  and  the  belief  of 
•ur  «<ieMt%  during  successive  feelings,  may  be  considered  a»  the 
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tame  notion,  expressed  in  different  words.    Our  identity  is  the 
unity  and  sameness  of  that  which  thinks  and  feels, — itself  sab^ 
stantially  unchanged  amid  the  endless  variety  of  its  thoughts  and 
feeUng!8,-^capable  of  existing  separately  in  all  these  different 
states ;  not  ceasing  therefore  when  they  cease,  but  independent  of 
their  transient  changes.     The  knowledge  of  mtfu2,  then,  as  a  sub- 
stance, implying  the  belief  of  identity  during  changes  of  state  pan« 
not  be  inyolved  in  any  one  of  these  separate  states ;  and,  if  our 
feelings  merely  succeeded  each  other,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
moying  bodies  of  a  long  procession  are  reflected  from  a  mirror, 
without  any  vestige  of  them  as  paat^  or  consequently,  any  remen^ 
brance  of  their  successions,  we  should  be  as  incapable  of  forming 
a  notion  of  the  sentient  substance  mind^  abstracted  from  the  mo- 
mentary sensation,  as  the  mirror  itself;  tbotigh  we  should  indeed 
differ  from  the  mirror,  in  having  what  mind  only  can  have,  the 
sensations  themselves,  thus  rapidly  existing  and  perishing. 

But,  if  it  be  only  on  the  consideration  of  some  past  feeling,  that 
the  belief  of  the  permanent  substance  mind  can  arise,  it  is  to  the 
principle  which  recals  to  us  past  feelings,  that  the  belief  is  ulti- 
mately to  be  traced.  We  remember  } — and  in  that  remembrance  is 
involved  the  belief,  the  source  of  which  we  seek.  It  is  not  mere- 
ly a  past  feeling  that  arises  to  us,  in  what  is  commonly  termed 
memory,  but  a  feeling  that  is  recognized  by  us  as  ours^  in  that  past 
time  of  which  we  think, — a  feeling,  therefore,  of  that  mind  which 
now  remembers  what  it  before  saw,  perhaps,  or  heard,  or  enjoy- 
ed, or  suffered.  We  are  told  by  writers  on  this  subject,  that  it  is 
from  a  eompariwn  of  our  present  with  our  past  consciousness,  that 
the  belief  of  our  identity  in  these  states  arises ;  and  this  use  of  the 
term  comparison,  which  is  commonly  applied  to  a  process  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  may  perhaps  mislead  you  as  to  this  simpler  process. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  belief  arises  from  a  feeling  of  the  past, 
that  is  remembered,  tc^ether  with  the  consciousness  of  our  remem- 
brance as  a  present  feeling, — a  contemplation,  as  it  were,  of  two 
successive  states  of  the  mind.  But  the  comparison  is  nothing  more 
than  this.— It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  discover  in  the  two  feel- 
ings some  common  quality  or  proportion,  as  when,  in  arithmetic  or 
geometry  we  compare  two  numbers,  or  two  regular  figures ;  for 
the  two  feelings  may  have  nothing  common,  except  that  very  belief 
o£  identity  which  is  involved  in  the  remembrance  itself.  We  re- 
26 
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member  the  past, — we  feel  the  present^— we  believe,  and  camto€ 
but  believe,  that  the  rememberer  of  the  past  existed  in  that  past 
which  he  remembers.  The  proceu  itself  is  sufficiently  simple, 
however  truly  wonderful  one  of  the  feelings  may  be  which  forms 
the  most  important  part  of  the  process ; — ^for  we  are  not  to  forget 
that  the  remembrance  itself,  the  re vealer  of  the  past,  is  not  a  past, 
but  a  prestnt  feeling.  It  is  the  mind  existing  for  the  present  mo^ 
meut  in  a  particular  state,  as  much  as  any  primary  and  immedi- 
ate sensation  is  the  mind  existing  in  a  particular  state.  That  this 
state  of  remembrance,  itself  a  present  feeling,  should  be  represen- 
tative to  us  of  some  former  feeling,  so  as  to  impress  us  irresistibly 
with  the  belief  of  that  former  state  of  the  mind,  is  indeed  most 
wonderful ;  but  that  it  does  impress  us  with  this  belief,  is  as  unde- 
niable as  the  belief  itself  is  irresistible. 

Our  faith  in  our  identity,  then,  as  being  only  another  form  of 
the  faith  which  we  put  in  memory,  can  be  questioned  only  by 
those  who  deny  all  memory,  and  with  memory  all  reasoning  of 
every  kind, — ^who  believe  only  the  existence  of  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  who  with  respect  to  every  thing  else,  are  as  incapable 
of  opposing  or  questioning  as  they  are  of  believing.  If  our  mem- 
ory be  unworthy  of  the  faith  which  we  itUttUivebf  give  to  it,  all 
that  is  founded  on  memory,  and  therefore  demonstration  itself, 
must  equally  deceive  us.  We  cannot  admit  the  most  rig^d  dem- 
onstration, or  expect  it  to  be  admitted,  without  having  already  ad- 
mitted, intuitively,  that  identity,  which  in  words  only  we  profesa 
to  question,  and  to  question  which,  even  in  words,  is  to  assert  the 
reality  of  that  which  we  deny. 

The  belief  of  the  identity  of  self,  then,  as  the  one  permanent 
subject  of  the  transient  feelings  remembered  by  us,  arises  from  a 
law  of  thought^  which  is  essential  to  the  very  constitution  of  the 
mind.  It  has  accordingly  all  the  qualities,  which  I  can  imagine  to 
be  required  by  the  most  rigid  scrutinizer  of  our  principles  of  in- 
tuitive assent.  It  is  universal,  and  immediate,  and  irresistible.  I 
do  not  believe,  with  more  confidence,  that  the  half  of  thirty-two 
is  equal  to  the  square  of  four,  than  I  believe,  that  I,  who  comput- 
ed the  square  of  four,  am  the  same  with  that  mind,  which  com- 
putes the  half  of  thirty-two,  and  asserts  the  equality  of  the  two 
numbers. 

This  consideration  ib  of  itself  decisive  of  the  question  of  ic/e«* 
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(ay ;  since,  if  it  be  manifest,  that  there  is  an  unirenal,  immediate, 
and  irresistible  impression  of  our  identity, — ^an  impression,  which 
cannot  be  traced  to  any  law  of  thought  more  simple, — its  truth  is 
established  by  a  species  of  eyidence,  which  must  be  allowed  to 
be  vahd,  before  the  very  objections  can  be  put,  in  which  it  is  pro- 
fessedly denied ; — every  objection,  however  sceptical,  involving, 
as  we  have  seen,  and  necessarily  involving,  the  assertion  of  some 
such  intuitive  proposition,  from  which'alone  its  authority,  if  it  have 
any  authority,  is  derived.  In  endeavouring  to  move  the  whole 
world  of  truth  with  his  lever,  there  must  still  be  some  little  spot 
at  least,  on  which  the  sceptic  must  be  content  to  rest  his  foot  as 
firmly  as  others.  jiogitS  (rrco,  he  must  still  be  condemned  to 
say  with  Archimedes;  and  if  we  allow  no  resting-place  to  his 
foot, — or,  even  allowing  him  this,  if  we  allow  no  fulcrum  for  the 
instrument  which  he  uses,  he  may  contract  or  lengthen  his  lever 
at  pleasure ;  but  all  the  efforts,  which  in  such  circumstances,  he 
can  make,  will  exhibit  nothing  so  striking  to  those  by  whom  the 
efforts  are  witnessed,  as  the  laborious  impotence  of  him  who  em- 
ploys them.  To  deny  any  first  principles  of  intuitive  belief,  that 
are  not  themselves  to  stand  in  need  of  a  demonstration, — which, . 
as  a  demonstration,  or  series  of  consecutive  propositions,  can  be 
founded,  in  its  primary  evidence,  only  on  some  principle  of  the 
same  kind, — ^is,  indeed,  for  such  a  sceptical  mechanic,  to  set  his 
foot  upon  air,  rather  than  on  the  ground,  on  which  ail  around  him 
are  standing,  and  to  throw  away  the  single  fulcrum  on  which  his 
Lever  rests,  and  from  which  alone  all  its  power  is  derived. 

The  belief  of  our  mental  identity,  then,  we  may  safely  con- 
clude, is  founded  on  an  essential  principle  of  our  constitution, — in 
consequence  of  which,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  consider  onr  sue* 
ceime  feelings,  without  regarding  them  as  truly  our  successive  feel- 
ings— states,  or  affections  of  one  thinking  substance.  But  though 
the  belief  of  the  identity  of  the  substance  which  thinks,  is  thus  es* 
tablished  on  the  fifmest  of  all  grounds,  the  very  ground,  as  we 
have  seen,  <m  which  demonstration  itself  is  founded,— even  though 
no  particular  fallacy  could  be  traced  in  the  objectitus  brought 
against  it,  which  I  detailed  in  my  last  Lecture, — ^it  is  still  an  in- 
teresting inquiry,  in  what  the  fallacy  of  the  objections  consists ; 
and  the  inquiry  iis  the  more  interesting,  as  it  will  lead  us  to  some 
remarks  and  distinctions,  which,  I  flatter  myself,  will  throw  some 
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light  on  the  philosophy  of  all  the  chang^es,  material  as  well  ap 
mental,  that  are  eyery  moment  taking  place  in  the  nniTerse. 

The  objections  brought  against  the  identity  of  the  mind,  from 
a  supposed  incompatibility  of  its  litvernftei  of  state  with  MMncaeM 
of  substance,  appear  to  me  to  depend  on  the  assumption  of  a  test 
of  identity,  transferred,  without  sufficient  reason,  firom  the  obri- 
ons  appearances  of  matter  to  mind,  and  which,  if  wiatt&r  be  accu- 
rately considered,  is  equally  false,  too,  as  applied  to  ii.  The 
cause  of. the  transference,  however,  from  the  obvious  material  ap- 
pearances, is  a  very  natural  one, — the  same,  which  has  included 
so  many  analogies,  from  external  things,  in  the  language,  which 
we  employ  to  express  the  intellectual  functions.  It  is  with  the 
changes  of  the  material  substances  around  us,  that  all  our  opera- 
tions, which  leave  any  fixed  and  permanent  marks  of  our  agency, 
are  immediately  concerned.  It  is  indeed  only  through  them,  that 
our  communication  with  other  minds  can  be  at  all  carried  on ; 
and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that,  in  considering  the  nature 
of  change^  of  every  kind,  our  philosophy  should  be  strongly  taint- 
ed with  prejudices,  derived  from  the  material  world,  the  tcme  of 
all  the  immediate  and  lasting  changes,  which  it  is  in  our  power  to 
produce.  How  much  the  mere  materialism  of  our  language  has 
itself  operated,  in  darkening  our  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the 
mind,  and  of  its  various  phenomena,  is  a  question,  which  is ,  obvi- 
ously beyond  our  power  to  solve ;  since  the  solution  of  it  would 
imply,  that  the  mind  of  the  solver  was  itself  free  from  the  influ- 
ence which  he  traced  and  described.  But  of  this,  at  least,  we 
may  be  sure,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  estimate  the  in- 
fluence too  highly ;  for  we  must  not  think,  that  its  eflect  has  been 
confined  to  the  works  of  philosophers.  It  has  acted,  much  more 
powerfully,  in  the  familiar  discourse,  and  nlent  reflections  of  mul- 
titudes, that  have  never  had  the  vanity  to  rank  themselves  as 
philosophers, — (bus  incorporating  itself,  as  it  were,  with  the  veiy 
essence  of  human  thought  In  that  rude  state  of  social  life,  in 
which  languages  had  their  origin,  the  inventor  of  a  word  probably 
thought  of  little  more,  than  the  temporary  facility,  which  it  might 
give  to  himself  and  his  companions,  in  communicating  their  mutual 
wants,  and  concerting  their  mutual  schemes  of  co-operation.  He 
was  not  aware,  that,  with  this  faint  and  perishing  sound,  which  a 
slight  differeuQe  of  breathing  produced,  be  was  creating  that. 
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which  was  afterwards  to  constitute  ooe  of  the  most  imperishable 
of  things,  and  to  form,  in  the  minds  of  millions^  daring  everj  fvh 
tare  age,  a  part  of  the  complex  lesson  of  their  intellectual  exis- 
tence,— giving  rise  to  lasting  systems  of  opinions,  which,  perhaps, 
hot  for  the  inyentlon  of  this  single  word,  never  could  hare  pre- 
vailed for  a  moment,  and  modifying  sciences,  the  very  elements  • 
of  which  had  not  then  begun  to  exist.     The  inventor  of  the  most 
barbarous  term  may  thus  have  had  an  influence  on  mankind,  more 
important,  than  all  which  the  most  illustrious  conqueror  could  ef- 
fect, by  a  long  life  of  fatigue,  and  anxiety,  and  peril,  and  guilt     Of 
the  generalship  of  Alexander,  and  the  valour  of  his  armies, — of 
all  which  he  suffered,  and  planned,  and  executed,  what  perma- 
nent vestiges  remain,  but  in  the  writings  of  historians !    In  a  very 
few  years,  after  the  termination  of  his  dazzling  career,  eveiy 
thing  on  the  earth  was  almost  as  if  he  had  never  been.    A  few 
phrases  of  Aristotle  achieved  a  much  more  extensive  and  lasting 
conquest,  and  are,  perhaps,  even  at  this  moment,  exercising  no 
small  sway  on  the  very  minds  which  smile  at  them  with  scorn, 
and  which,  in  tracing  the  extent  of  their  melancholy  influence  on 
the  progress  of  science,  in  centuries  that  are  past,  are  uncon- 
scious that  they  are  describing  and  lamenting  prejudices,  of  which 
they  are  themselves  still,  in  a  great  measure,  the  slaves.     How 
many  truths  are  there,  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  merely  because 
one  man  lived  I 

To  return,  however,  to  the  objections,  which  we  are  to  consider. 
Diversity  of  any  kind,  it  is  said,  is  inconsistent  with  absolute 
identity,  in  any  case,  and  in  the  mind,  which  is  by  supposition  in- 
dwiiibU,  nothing  can  be  added  to  it  or  taken  away,  and  no  internal 
change  can  take  place,  in  the  relative  positions  and  affinities  of 
parts  which  it  has  not  Joy  and  sorrow  are  diffkreni  in  themselves ; 
that  which  is  joyful,  therefore,  and  that  which  is  sorrowful,  cannot 
be  precisely  the  same,  or  diversity  of  any  kind  might  be  consistent 
with  absolute  identity.  That  the  joyful  and  sorrowful  mind  are 
precisely  the  same,  is  not  asserted,  if  the  sameness  be  meant  to  im- 
ply sameness  of  state ;  for  it  is  admitted,  that  the  state  of  the  mind  is 
diflerent  in  joy  and  sorrow !  and  the  only  question  is,  whether  this 
difference,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  difference  of  state,  be 
mcompatible  with  complete  and  absolute  sameness  of  substance. 
The  true  key  to  ^e  sophistry  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  it 
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assumes  a  false  test  of  identity,  borrowed,  indeed,  from  the  obri* 
oas  appearances  of  the  material  world,  but  from  these  obvious 
appearances  only.  Because  diTersitj  of  any  kind  seems,  in  these 
familiar  cases,  to  be  inconsistent  with  absolute  identity,  we  draw 
hastily  the  uwhenal  conclusion,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  absolute 
identity  in  any  case.  Paradoxical  as  the  assertion  may  appear, 
however,  we  may  yet  safely  assert,  that,  not  in  mind  only,  but,  as 
"we  shall  find,  in  matter  also ;  some  sort  of  diversity  is  so  far  from 
being  inconsistent  with  absolute  identity,  tbat  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  moment,  if,  indeed,  there  be  a  single  moment,  in  which  ev- 
ery atom  in  the  universe  is  not  constantly  changing  the  tendencies 
that  form  its  physical  character,  without  the  slightest  alteration  of 
its  own  absolute  identity ;  so  that  the  variety  of  states  or  tenden- 
cies of  the  same  identical  mind,  in  joy  and  sorrow,  ignorance  and 
knowledge,  instead  of  being  opposed,  as  you  might  think,  by  the 
general  analogy  of  nature,  is  in  exact  harmony  with  that  general 
analogy.  It  is  from  out  view  of  matter,  unquestionably,  as  imply- 
ing, in  all  its  visible  changes  of  state,  some  loss  of  identity,  some 
addition  or  subtraction  of  particles,  or  change  of  their  form  of 
combination,  that  the  objection,  with  respect  to  the  identity^of  tiie 
mind^  during  its  momentary  or  lasting  changes  of  state,  is  derived ; 
and  yet  we  shall  find,  that  it  is  only  when  we  consider  even  mat- 
ter itself  superficially  and  slightly,  that  we  ascribe  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  it,  to  circumstances  that  affect  its  identity.  To 
view  it  more  profoundly  and  accurately,  is  to  observe,  even  in  mat- 
ter, constant  changes  of  state,  where  the  identity  has  continued  en- 
tire, and  changes  as  opposite,  as  those  of  the  mmd  itself,  when,  at 
different  periods,  it  presents  itself  in  different  aspects,  as  sad  and 
cheerful,  ignorant  and  wise,  cruel  and  benevolent 

The  apparent  mystery  of  the  continued  identity  of  one  simple 
and  indivisible  mind,  in  all  the  variety  of  states,  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible, is  thus  in  a  great  measure,  solved,  when  we  find  this 
union  of  variety  and  sameness  to  be  the  result  of  a  law  that  is  not 
limited  to  our  spiritual  being,  but  extends  to  the  whole  universe,  or  at 
least  to  every  thing  which  we  know  in  the  universe.  It  can  no  Ion- 
ger  appear  to  us  peculiarly  wonderful,  that  the  mind  should  exist  at 
different  moments  in  opposite  states,  and  yet  be  the  same  in  its  own 
absolute  nature,  when  we  shall  *  find  that  this  compatibility  is  true 
of  every  atom  around  us,  as  much  as  of  the  mind  itself 
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LECTURE  XIV. 

f^NTINUATION  OF    THE    AKSWER  TO  OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  THE 
DOCTRINE  OP  MENTAL    IDENTITY. 

Mr  Lecture  yesterday  was,  lo  a  great  measure,  employed  ia 
illustrating  the  primaiy  evidence  of  those  principles  of  intuitioe  at- 
sent,  to  which  we  traced  our  belief  of  the  identity  of  the  mind  as 
one  and  permanent,  in  oil  the  variety  of  its  ever-changing  affec- 
tions. I  explained  to  you,  particularly  with  a  view  to  that  vague 
and  not  very  luminous  controversy,  in  which  Dr  Priestley  was  en- 
gaged with  some  philosophers  of  this  part  of  the  Island,  in  what 
manner  the  truth  of  these  intuitive  propositions  must  be  assumed 
or  admitted  by  all  who  reason,  even  by  the  wildest  sceptic  who 
professes  to  question  them  ,*  pointing  out  to  you,  at  the  same  time, 
the  danger  to  which  two  of  the  strongest  principles  of  our  consti- 
tution, our  indolence  and  our  love  of  knowledge,  alike  expose  us 
— ^the  danger  of  believing  too  soon  that  we  have  arrived  at  truths 
which  are  susceptible  of  any  minuter  analysis.  In  conformity, 
therefore,  with  the  caution  which  this  danger  renders  necessary, 
we  examined  the  belief  of  our  continued  identity ;  and  we  found 
it  to  poBsess  the  distinguishing  marks,  which  I  ventured  to  lay  down 
as  the  three  great  characters  of  intuition,  that  it  is  univenal,  tmm^- 
Jto/e,  and  trruiitibU ; — so  universal,  that  even  the  very  maniac, 
who  conceives  that  he  was  yesterday  emperot  of  the  Moon,  be- 
lieves that  he  is  to-day  the  very  person  who  had  yesterday  that 
empire — so  immediate,  that  we  cannot  consider  any  two  feelings 
of  our  mind  as  successive,  without  instantly  considering  them  as 
feelii^  of  oor  mind,  that  is  to  say,  as  states  of  one  permanent  sub- 
stance, and  so  irresistible  that  even  to  doubt  of  our  identity,  if  it 
were  possible  for  us  truly  to  doubt  of  it,  would  be  to  believe,  that 
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our  mind,  which  doabts,  is  that  very  mind  which  has  reflected  and 
reasoned  on  the  subject 

Haying  thus  stated  the  pontive  gronnd  of  belief,  in  our  spirit- 
ual identity,  1  proceeded  to  consider  the  negative  evidence  wliich 
might  arise 'from  the  confutation  of  the  objections  urged  against  iU 
^-objections  drawn  from  the  supposed  incompatibility  of  the  chaDg- 
es  of  our  mental  affections,  with  that  strict  absolute  identity  of  sub- 
stance, to  which  nothing  can  have  been  added,  and  from  which 
nothing  can  have  been  taken  away.  The  test  of  identity,  which 
this  supposed  incompatibility  implies,  I  stated  to  be  a  very  false 
one,  transferred  from  matter  to  mind,  and  borrowed,  not  from  a 
philosophical,  but  from  a  very  superficial  view  even  of  matter  it- 
self. If  it  appear,  on  a  closer  inquiry,  that  matter  itself,  withoat 
the  slightest  loss  cf  identity,  exists  at  different  moments,  in  states 
which  are  not  merely  different  but  opposite,  and  exists  in  ahnost 
infinite  variety  of  such  states,  it  cannot  surely  seem  wonderfal, 
that  the  mind  also  should,  without  the  slightest  loss  of  its  identity, 
exist  at  different  moments,  in  states  that  are  different  and  opposite. 

That  a  superficial  view  of  matter,  as  it  presents  itself  to  on/ 
mere  organs  of  sense,  should  lead  us  to  form  a  different  opiDioD,i5. 
however,  what  might  readily  be  supposed,  because  the  analogies, 
which  that  superficial  view  presents,  are  of  a  kind  that  seem  to 
mark  a  loss  of  identity  whenever  the  state  itself  is  altered. 

In  experimental  philosophy,  and  in  the  obvious  natural  pheDom- 
ena  of  the  material  world,  whenever  a  body  changes  its  state^ 
some  addition  or  separation  has  previously  taken  place.  Tfaos, 
water  becomes  steam  by  the  addition,  and  it  becomes  ice  by  ^ 
loss,  of  a  portion  of  that  matter  of  heat  which  is  termed  by  chemistt 
caloric  ;  which  loss  and  addition  are,  of  course,  inconsistent  with 
the  notion  of  absolute  numerical  identity  of  the  corpuscles,  in  the 
three  states  of  water  as  a  solid,  a  liquid,  and  a^  gaseous  vapour* 
Perception^  by  which,  the  mind  is  metaphorically  said  to  acquire 
knowledge,  w^d  forgetfulnessy  by  which  it  is  metaphorically  said  to 
lose  knowledge,  have,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  very  striking  analo- 
gy to  these  processes  of  corpuscular  loss  and  gain ;  and,  since  ab- 
solute identity  ^eeivu  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  change  of  state  iv 
the  one  set  of  phenomena,  with  which  we  are  constantly  familiar, 
we  find  difiiculty  in  persuading  ourselves,  that  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  a  change  of  state  in  the  other  set  also.    It  is  a  diflicnlty  of 
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the  same  kind  bb  that  which  every  one  most  have  felt,  when  he 
learned,  for  the  first  time,  the  simple  physical  law,  that  matter  is 
indifferent  as  to  the  states  of  motion  and  rest,  and  that  it  requires, 
therefore,  as  much  force  to  destroy  completely  the  motion  of  a 
hod/,  as  to  give  it  that  motion  when  at  rest  We  have  not  been 
accwtomed  to  take  into  accoont  the  effects  of  friction^  and  of  at* 
mospherical  resistance,  in  gradually  destroying,  without  the  in- 
terference of  any  visible  force,  the  motion  of  a  ball,  which  we 
are  conscious  of  effort  in  rolling  from  our  hand ;  and  we  think, 
therefore,  that  rest  is  the  natural  state  of  a  body,  and  that  it  is  the 
rery  nature  of  motion  to  cease  spontaneously.  ^^  Dediscet  animus 
sero,  quod  dedicit  diu.'^  It  is  a  very  just  saying  of  a  French  writer, 
that  ^^  it  is  not  easy  to  persuade  men  to  put  their  reiuon  in  the  place 
of  their  eyes;  and  that  when,  for  example,  after  a  thousand  proofs, 
they  are  reasonable  enough  to  do  their  best  to  believe,  that  the 
planets  are  so  many  opaque,  solid,  habitable  orbs,  like  our  earth, 
they  do  not  believe  it  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would  have 
done  if  they  had  never  looked  upon  them  in  another  light. 
There  still  comes  back  upon  their  belief  something  of  the  first 
notion  which  they  had,  that  clings  to  them  with  an  obstinacy, 
which  it  reqmres  a  continual  effort  to  shak^  off.'^* 

It  is,  then,  because  some  substantial  loss  or  gain  does  truly 
take  place  in  the  changing  phenomena  of  the  bodies  immediately 
aroiind  us,  to  which  we  are  accustomed  to  pay  our  principal  at- 
tention, that  we  learn  to  regard  a  change  of  state  in  matter  as 
significant  of  loss  of  identity,  and  to  feel,  therefore,  some  hesita- 
tion in  admitting  the  mental  changes  of  state  to  be  consistent  with 
absolute  sameness  of  substance.  Had  our  observation  of  the  ma* 
teriaJl  phenomena  been  different,  there  would  have  been  a  corres- 
ponding difference  in  our  view  of  the  changes  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  mind. 

If,  for  example,  instead  of  previously  gaining  or  losing  caloric, 
— as  in  the  constitution  of  things  of  which  we  have  our  pres- 
ent experience, — the  particles  of  the  water  had  suddenly  as* 
sumed  the  state  of  vapour  on  the  sounding  of  a  trumpet  at  a  dis« 
tance,  and  the  state  of  tee  immediately  on  the  rising  of  the  sun,-^ 
in  short,  if  the  different  changes  of  state  in  bodies,  by  which  their 

*  FonteaeUe,  Ploralit^  det  Mondei,  Cooren^t.  Sme. 
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physical  character  for  the  time  seeim,  m  manj  case^  to  be  whol* 
\j  altered,  had  occurred  withoat  any  apparent  loss  or  gain  of  sab- 
stance,  we  should  then  no  longer  haye  fomid  the  same  difficulty 
in  admitting  the  changes  of  state  in  mind  as  consistent  with  its 
identity ;  and  the  sentient  substance,  which  previously  eiisted  in 
a  different  state,  might  then,  on  the  sonndii^  of  a  trumpet,  hare 
been  conceiyed  by  us  to  begin  to  exist,  in  the  state  which  consti- 
tutes that  particular  sensation  of  hearing,  or,  on  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  to  exist  in  that  different  state  which  constitutes  the 
sun^s  change  of  colour  as  readily  as  the  material  subetance,  pre- 
Tiously  existing  in  the  form  of  water,  to  begin  at  the  same  imH 
ment,  without  any  essential  or  numerical  change,  and  cousequeDl^ 
ly  with  perfect  identity,  to  exist  in  the  new  state  of  steam,  or  m 
the  state  of  a  chrystalline  mass,  as  solid  as  the  rock  from  which 
it  hangs  as  an  icicle,  or  that  glitters  with  its  gemmy  coTeriog. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  the  very  supposition  which  we  now 
make  is  an  absurd  one ;  that  the  mere  presence  of  the  sun  in  the 
firmament,  at  a  distance  from  the  water,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
convert  it  into  ice,  unless  the  water  gain  or  lose  somethiDg,  and 
consequently  cease  to  have  absolute  identity;  and  that  the 
case,  therefore,  is  of  no  value,  as  illustrating  the  compatibilit|r 
of  change  of  state  in^our  various  sensations,  with  unaltered 
identity  of  the  sentient  mind.  To  this  I  might  answer,  that 
although  the  presence  of  the  sun  certainly  does  not  c^ente 
in  the  manner  supposed,— as  the  sequences  of  events  are 
now  arranged  in  the  great  system  of  nature,— it  is  only  by  ei- 
perience,  and  not  by  intuition  or  reasoning,  we  know,  that  the 
presence  of  the  sun  has  not  the  very  effect  which  the  separatioD 
of  caloric  now  produces,  and  that  there  is  nothing  absolutely  more 
wonderful  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  If  our  experience 
had  been  the  reverse  of  this, — ^if  the  change  of  place  of  a  few 
particles  of  caloric  had  not,  as  now,  converted  the  liquid  water  in- 
to that  solid  congeries  of  crystals  which  we  call  ice, — ^we  should 
then  have  found  as  little  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  it  should  not 
have  this  effect,  as  ^e  now  find  in  adapting  our  belief  to  the  pa^ 
ticular  series  of  events  which  constitute  our  present  expenence. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  have  recourse  to  suppositions 
of  this  kind ;  since  the  system  of  nature,  even  according  to  our 
present  experience  of  it,  furnishes  sufficient  proof  of  changes  ai 
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wronderfal  in  the  state  of  bodies  produced  obviously  at  a  distance, 
and,  therefore,  without  anj  loss  or  addition  which  can  a£fect  their 
identity.  For  sufficient  evidence  of  this,  I  need  appeal  only  to 
the  agency  of  the  celestial  graviuuiou  ;  that  gigantic  energy  of 
nature  which  fills  the  universe,  like  the  immediate  presence  of 
the  Deity  himself,-— to  which,  in  the  immensity  of  its  influence, 
the  distances,  not  from  planets  to  planets  merely,  but  from  suns 
to  suns,  are  like  those  invisible  spaces  between  the  elements  of 
the  bodies  around  us,  that  seem  actual  contact  to  our  eyes, — and 
in  comparison  with  which,  the  powers,  that  play  their  feeble 
part  in  the  physical  changes  on  the  surface  of  our  earth,  are  as  in- 
considerable as  the  atoms,  on  which  they  exercise  their  little  do- 
minion, are  to  the  massy  orbs  which  it  wields  and  directs  at 
will,— 

*^  Thoie  brig^ht  millionf  of  the  heavens, 
Of  which  the  least  fall  Godhead  had  proclaimed, 
And  ifarowo  the  gaier  od  hit  knee.** — *^  Admire 
The  tnmnlt  VDtomoituout !    All  on  wiog, 
la  flMtioo  all ;  yet  what  profovod  lepote  ! 
What  fervid  action,  yet  no  noiae ! — at  aw^d 
To  iiience  by  the  pretence  of  their  Lord/^ 

The  action  of  these  great  planetary  bodies  on  each  other, — ^it 
surely  cannot  be  denied, — Cleaves  them  separate  identities,  precise* 
]y  as  before ;  and  it  is  a  species  of  agency,  so  essential  to  the 
magnificent  harmony  of  the  system,  that  we  cannot  conceive  it  to 
have  been  interrupted,  for  a  dngie  moment,  since  the  universe 
itself,  was  formed.  An  action,  therefore^  has  been  constantly  tak- 
ing place  on  all  the  bodies  in  the  universe, — and  consequently  a 
difference  of  some  sort  produced, — ^which  yet  leaves  their  identi- 
ties unaffected.  But,  though  the  identity  of  the  substance  of  the 
separate  orbs  is  not  affected  by  their  mutual  attractions,  the  state^ 
or  temporary  physical  character,  of  these  orbs,— considered  indi- 
vidually as  one  great  whole,-— fmi#<  be  affected, — or  it  would  be 
absurd  to  speak  of  their  mutual  agency  at  all ;  for  action  implies 
the  sequence  of  a  ch^oge  of  some  sort,  and  there  can  be  no  action, 
therefore,  where  the  substances  continue  precisely  the  same,  and 
their  state  also  precisely  Uie  fame,  as  before  the  action.  Accord- 
mgly,  we  find,  on  our  own  globe,  that  great  changes  o*f  state,  such 
as  form  the  most  strikii^  of  its  regular  visible  phenomena,  are 
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produced  by  this  distant  operation.  The  waters  of  our  ocean,  for 
example,  rise  and  fall, — and,  therefore,  must  hare  altered  states, 
or  physical  tendencies,  in  consequence  of  which  they  rise,  and 
fall,  as  there  is  no  corresponding  addition  or  subtraction  of  matter, 
— at  regular  intervals, — ^which  it  is  in  our  power  to  predict  with 
infallible  accuracy, — not  because  ,we  can  dirine  any  loss  of 
identity  in  the  fluid  mass, — any  internal  change  in  its  elemen- 
tary  composition,  or  the  nature  and  Taheties  of  the  winds,  which 
are  to  sweep  along  its  surface, — ^but  because  we  know  well, 
at  what  hours,  and  in  what  relative  situation,  a  certain  great 
body,  at  the  distance  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles,  is  to 
be  passing  along  the  heavens. 

If,  then,  the  mere  position  of  a  distant  heavenly  body  can 
cause  the  particles  of  our  ocean  to  arrange  themselves  in  a  ^^r- 
ent  configuration, — from  that  in  which  they  would  otherwise  bare 
existed,  and,  therefore,  must  have  produced  in  the  particles  that 
change  of  state,  which  forces  them,  as  it  were,  into  this  altered 
form, — without  addition  to  them  of  any  thing,  or  subtractioD  of 
any  thing, — ^in  short,  leaving  in  them  the  same  absolute  nmneri- 
cal  or  corpuscular  identity  as  before, — there  surely  can  be  do 
greater  difficulty,  in  supposing,  as  in  the  case  before  inur- 
ed, that  a  certain  position  of  the  sun  might  have  immediate- 
ly caused  the  particles  of  a  distant  liquid,  to  arrange  them- 
selves in  the  particular  configuration,  that  constitutes  the  solid  ice, 
— which,  though  perhaps  a  more  striking  change  of  state,  woqM 
not  have  been  more  truly  a  change  of  state,  than  that,  which  it 
now  unquestionably  produces,  in  modifying  the  rise  or  fall  of  oor 
tides.  And,  if  a  distant  body  can  produce  in  matter  a  change  of 
state,  without  affecting  its  identity,  by  any  addition  or  aubtractioo, 
we  may  surely  admit,  that  the  presence  of  an  external  bodj,  ai 
in  perception,  may,  in  mind  also,  produce  a  change  of  state, 
without  affecting  its  identity ;  unless  indeed,  (which  is  not  impossi- 
ble, because  nothing  is  impossible  to  human  folly,)  we  should  be 
inclined  to  reverse  our  prejudices,  and  maintain,  that  matter  maj 
be  easily  conceived  to  change  the  affinities  or  tendencies  that 
form  its  physical  character,  in  the  particular  circumstances  ob- 
■erved,  without  any  addition  or  subtraction  of  substance,  but  that 
some  positive  addition  or  subtraction  of  substance  is,  notwithstand- 
iogf  essential  to  the  simple  changes  or  affections  of  the  mind. 
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If  the  moon  were  suddenly  annihilated,  our  earth  would  still 
be  the  same  identical  planet,  without  the  loss  or  gain  of  a  single 
particle  of  substance.  But  the  state  of  this  planet,  as  a  whole, 
and  of  erery  atom  of  this  planet,  would  be  instantly  altered,  in 
many  most  important  respects, — so  completely  altered,  indeed, 
that  not  an  atom  of  the  mass  would  tend  to  the  other  atoms  of  the 
mass,  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  In  like  manner,  if  the  lights 
— ^which  now,  operating  on  one  of  my  organs  of  sense,  causes  my 
mind  to  exist  in  the  state  that  constitutes  the  sensation  of  a  partic- 
ular colour, — were  suddenly  to  Tanish,  the  state  of  my  mind  would 
be  instantly  changed,  though  my  mind  itself,  considered  as  a  sub- 
stance, would  still  continue  unaltered.  In  both  cases, — the  spirit- 
ual, and  the  material^ — and  in  both  cases,  alike, — ah$olute  identity, 
m  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  is  consistent  with  innumerable 
dtvenities. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  supposed  difficulty,  I  have  chosen,  for 
illustration,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  the  planetary  attractions, 
in  preference  to  those  which  occur,  in  the  minuter  changes,  that 
are  simply  terrestrial ;  because  in  the  case  of  operations  at  a  dis- 
tance, it  is  impossible  for  us,  not  to  perceive,  that,  even  in  matter, 
a  change  of  state  is  not  inconsistent  with  complete  permanence 
of  afaaolute  co^uscnlar  identity;  while,  in  the  compositions  or  de- 
compositions, that  occur  spontaneously,  or  by  artificial  experiment, 
in  the  physical  changes  on  the  surface  of  our  earth,  the  additions 
or  subtractions  of  matter,  that  appear  to  us  to  constitute  these 
phenomena,  truly  destroy  the  corpuscular  identity  of  the  substan- 
ces, In  which  the  change  takes  place ;  and  the  change  of  state  is 
thus  considered  by  us,  as  implying  a  positive  substantial  change. 
But  when  we  examine  even  these  phenomena  a  little  more  deep- 
ly, we  shall  find,  that,  like  the  great  operations  of  gravitation  on 
the  masses  of  the  universe, — the  change,  in  these  also,  is  not  a 
positive  change  of  substance,  but  is  simply  a  change  of  state  in  a 
congeries  of  independent  substances,  which  we  term  ons  substance, 
merely  because  the  spaces,  that  are  really  between  them,  are  im- 
perceptible to  our  very  imperfect  organs ;  the  addition  or  sub- 
traction of  matter  being  not  that  which  constitutes  the  new  states 
or  tendencies  of  the  particles  which  continue  present,  but  merely 
that  which  gives  occasion  to  those  changes  of  state  or  tendency ; 
t  the  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  do  not  constitute  the  phe- 
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nomena  of  our  tides,  but  merely  give  occasion  to  that  difference  of 
state  in  the  particles  of  the  ocean,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
assume  of  themselves  a  different  configuration.  Man  is  placed,  as 
it  has  been  truly  said,  on  a  point,  between  two  infinities, — the  in- 
finitely great^  and  the  infinitely  little.  It  may  be  an  extravagant 
speculation,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded, — but  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely absurd,  to  suppose,  that  in  the  unbounded  system  of  nature, 
there  may  be  beings,  to  whose  vision  the  whole  planetary  at- 
tendants of  each  separate  sun,  which  to  *us  appear  to  revolve  at 
distances  so  immense,  may  yet  seem  but  one  small  cohesive  mass, 
in  the  same  m»mer,  as  to  those  animalculas,  whose  existence  and 
successive  generations  had  been  altogether  unknown  t<rman,  till 
the  microscope  created  them,  as  it  were  to  his  feeble  sight, — end 
which,  perhaps,  are  mighty  animals  compared  with  races  of  beings 
still  more  minute,  that  are  constantly  living  in  our  very  presence, 
and  yet  destined  never  to  be  known  to  us, — ^thoee  bodies,  which  to 
us  seem  one  small  cohesive  mass,  may  appear  separated  by  dis- 
tances, relatively  as  great,  as  to  us  are  those  of  the  planets.  That 
light,  itself  a  6ody,  should  pass  freely  through  a  mass  of  solid  crys- 
tal, is  regarded  by  us  as  a  sort  of  physical  wonder ;  and  yet  it  b 
far  from  impossible,  that,  between  the  atoms  which  compose  this 
apparently  solid  mass,  whole  nations  of  living  beings  may  be  dwell- 
ing, and  exercising  their  mutual  works  of  peace  or  hostility; 
while  perhaps,  if  philosophy  can  be  exercised,  in  brains  of  such 
infinitesimal  dimensions,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  our  coarser  or 
gans,  the  nature  of  the  atoms,  or  distant  worlds  around  them,  maj 
be  dividing  with  endless  absurdities,  the  Ptolemies  and  Aristotle* 
of  the  little  republics.  We  have  all  so  much  of  the  nature  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Brobdignag,  that  a  supposition  of  this  kind, — ^whick 
is  perhaps  truly  in  itself  not  a  very  probable  one, — ^yet  appears  to 
us  much  more  improbable,  than  it  really  is.  We  smile,  as  recog^ 
nizing  our  own  nature,  when  the  sovereign  of  that  country  of  gi- 
ants is  represented  by  the  most  unfortunate,  or  rather  the  most  for- 
tunate of  all  voyagers,  as  ^^  turning  to  his  first  minister,  who  wait- 
ed behind  him  with  a  white  staff,  near  as  tall  as  the  mainmast  of 
the  Royal  Sovereign,  and  observing  how  contemptible  a  thing  was 
human  grandeur,  which  could  be  mimicked  by  such  diminutive  in- 
sects." "  And  yet,"  said  he,  "  1  dare  engage,  those  creatures 
have  their  titles  and  distinctions  of  honour ;  they  contrive  their 
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aests  and  burrows,  that  the j  call  houses  and  cities ;  they  make  a  figw 
ore  in  dress  and  equipage  ;  they  love,  they  fight,  they  dispute,  they 
cheat,  they  betray.''  And  we  faUy  enter  into  the  difficulty  which 
the  9avan$  of  the  conntry,  who  had  all  agreed  that  the  new-dis- 
covered animal  could  not  have  been  produced  according  to  the 
regular  laws  of  nature,  must  have  found,  in  giving  him  a  name. 
^<  One  of  them  seemed  to  think  that  I  might  be  an  embryo,  or  ab» 
ortive  birth.  But  this  opinion  was  rejected  by  the  other  two,  who 
observed  my  \^mbs  to  be  perfect  and  finished ;  and  that  I  had  liv- 
ed several  yeass,  as  it  was  manifest  from  my  beard,  the  stumps 
whereof  they  plainly  discovered  through  a  magnifying^lass.  They 
would  not  allow  me  to  be  a  dwar^  because  my  littleness  was  be- 
yond all  degrees  of  comparison ;  for  the  queen's  favourite  dwarf, 
the  smallest  ever  known  in  that  kingdom,  was  near  thirty  feet 
high.  After  much  debate,  they  concluded  unanimously,  that  I  was 
only  relpbtm  icalaathy  which  is  interpreted  literally  Umu  tuUura  ; 
a  determination  exactly  agreeable  to  the  modem  philosophy  of 
Europe,  whose  professors,  disdaining  the  old  evasion  of  occult 
causes^  whereby  the  followers  of  Aristotle  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
disguise  their  ignorance,  have  invented  this  wonderful  solution  of 
all  difficulties,  to  the  unspeakable  advancement  of  human  knowl- 
edge."* 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  speculations  of  this  kind,  howev- 
'  er,  with  respect  to  the  relative  distance  of  the  atoms  of  bodies,  it  is 
not  the  less  certain,  that  these  atoms  are  separate  substances,  in- 
dependent of  the  other  similar  or  difierent  substances  that  appar^ 
ently  adhere  to  them  in  continuity, — that  they  are,  in  truth,  the 
only  material  substances  which  really  exist,  since  the  bodies  which 
we  term  masses  are  only  those  very  atoms  under  another  name, — 
that  they  remain,  and  cannot  but  remain,  identical,  amid  all  the 
changes  of  chemical  composition  or  decomposition, — and  that  the 
change  which  they  suffer,  therefore,  however  strikingly  their 
physical  character  may  be  altered  for  the  time,  is  a  change  not  of 
ntbstanee  but  ofsiaU  only.  In  the  case  of  the  formation  of  tec,  for 
example,  the  elementary  atoms  themselves,  which  are  all  that 
truly  exist  in  nature,  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  changed ;  but  par* 
tlcUs,  which  were  formerly  easily  separable  from  adjacent  parti- 

^  Oalliver^i  Trayelf ,  part  ii.  chap.  8. 
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cles,  DOW  resist  iMs  separatioa  by  a  considerable  force.  There 
is  a  change  in  their  $iat€^  therefore,  since  they  now  exist  with  a 
different^  degree  of  tendency  toward  each  other«— a  change, 
to  which  the  separation  of  a  quantity  of  caloric  may,  indeed, 
have  g^ven  occasion,  but  which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that 
momentary  separation  itself,  since  the  solidity,  which  is  only  anoth- 
er name  for  the  corpuscular  resistance,  continues  after  the  separ- 
ation is  complete,  and  would  continue  foreyer,  unless  a  change  of 
temperature  v^ere  again  to  restore  that  former  sta^  or  tendency 
of  the  particles,  in  which  they  were  easily  separable*  To  him 
who  has  learned  to>  consider  bodies  as,  what  they  truly  are,  a  mul- 
titude of  separate  and  independent  corpuscles,  there  is  no  change 
of  identity,  and  cannot  be  any  change  of  identity,  in  all  the  phe- 
nomena or  changes  of  the  uniTerse.  The  atoms,  which  alone 
existed,  continue  as  before  ;  and  all  which  constitutes  the  phe- 
nomenon, or  varieties  of  successive  phenomena,  is  a  change  of 
their  place  or  tendency. 

This  corpuscular  view  of  the  material  universe, — ^which,  of 
course,  admits  an  infinite  variety  of  applications,  corresponding 
with  the  infinite  variety  of  its  phenomena, — has  many  most  strik- 
ing analogies  in  that  moral  universe,  with  the  phenomena  of  which 
we  are  chiefly  concerned.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  any  of  the 
masses  before  us,  as  deriving  all  its  apparent  misgnltude  from  a 
number  of  separate  bodies,  of  which  it  is  composed, — any  one  of 
which,  individually,  would  be  too  minute  to  be  distinguishable  by 
us, — it  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  think  of  the  similarity  which  it 
presents  to  the  multitudes  of  human  beings  that  are  as  it  were, 
massed  t<^ether  in  the  great  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  in  which 
any  single  individual,  if  he  could  be  supposed  to  have  exercised 
his  powers  separately,  would  have  been  truly  as  insignificant  as  a 
single  atom  separated  from  the  mass  of  which  it  is  a  fiart.  What 
we  call  the  greatness  of  a  nation,  is  nothing  more  than  the  union 
of  a  number  of  little'  interests  and  little  passions  joined  in  one 
common  object;  to  which  insignificant  elements,  so  wonderful 
when  combined,  if  we  could  distinctly  reduce,  by  analysis,  the 
most  unrivalled  power  that  has  ever  commanded  the  admiration 
and  envy  of  the  world,  it  would,  at  first  view,  run  some  little  risk 
of  appearing  contemptible.  The  advantages  of  this  social  union 
of  mankind,  as  silently  felt  at  every  moment,  are  unquestionably 
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90  infinite  in  comparison,  as  almost  to  sink  into  nothing  the  occa- 
sional evils  to  which  the  aggregation  and  massing  of  so  many  pow« 
crs,  when  ill  directed,  may  give  rise, — ^though  these  terrific  evils, 
when  they  occnr,  may  dwell  more  permanently  in  the  mind  ; — 
like  the  visitations  of  storms  and  earthquakes,  which  we  remem- 
ber forever,  while,  with  a  sort  of  thankless  forgetfulness,  we 
scarcely  think  of  the  calm  beauty  and  regularity  which,  season  af- 
ter season,  -passes  over  us.  The  rock  which,  descending  from  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  lays  waste  whatever  it  meets  in  its  progress, — 
and  to  attempt  to  stop  which,  while  its  short  career  lasts,  would 
be  almost  tike  instant  annihilation,— -derives  this  overwhelming 
force  from  an  infinite  nTpnber  of  independent  corpuscles,  any  one 
of  which,  if  it  had  fallen  singly,  would  have  been  far  less  destruc- 
tive than  the  flutter  of  an  insect's  wing ;  and  that  tyrannical  power 
of  a  single  man,  before  which,  in  unhappy  ages  of  successful  op- 
pression, the  earth  has  so  often  trembled, — as  before  some  pow- 
er of  darkness,  endowed  with  more  than  human  sway, — ^has  deriv- 
ed its  irresistible  might,  not  from  powers  included  in  itself, — ^which, 
in  reference  to  the  objects  achieved  by  it,  would  have  been  fee- 
ble indeed, — but  from  the  united  powers  of  beings  still  feebler, 
who  were  trembling  while  they  executed  commands  to  which 
themselves  alone  gave  omnipotence. 

To  this  corpuscular  view,  however,  though  it  is  unquestiona- 
bly the  sort  of  view  to  which,  in  our  ultimate  physical  inquiries 
into  the  phenomena  of  matter,  we  must  come,  you  may,  perhaps, 
not  be  sufficiently  accustomed,  to  enter  fully  into  the  reasoning  on 
the  subject  It  will  probably  be  less  difficult  for  you,  if  we  take 
rather^  as  an  illustration,  the  simpler  case  of  impulse  ;  in  which 
the  bodies  affecting  each  other  are  not,  as  in  chemistry,  indistin- 
guishable corpuscles,  but  maues,  clearly  defined,  and  easily  per- 
ceptible. 

I  need  not,  of  course,  repeat  the  arguments  formerly  stated, 
to  prove  that  aiiractian^  however  general  it  may  be  as  a  law  of 
matter  at  all  visible  distances,  does  not  continue,  but  gpves  place 
to  an  opposite  tendency  at  those  smaller  distances,  which  we  are 
unable  to  perceive  with  our  weak  organs,  and  which  we  learn  to 
estimate  only  by  effects  that  are  inconsistent  with  absolute  con- 
tact ; — for  example,  by  the  well-known  fact  of  the  compressi- 
bility of  bodies,  which  could  not  take  phice  if  their  psgrticles  were 
28 
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already  in  contact,  and  which  by  continually  increaaii^  reaistaDce 
to  the  compresciing  force  that  would  bring  the  corposcles  nearer, 
shews,  that  there  is,  af  different  degrees  of  neaniess,  a  tendency 
continuing  to  operate,  which  is  the  veiy  reverse  of  attraction. 
There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  to  believe, — since  repnlsioo,  as 
the  fact  of  forcible  compression  ehews,  takes  place  while  the  par- 
ticles of  bodies  are  sliil  at  a  certain  distance, — that  the  motion 
produced  in  one  body  by  another,  and  ascribed  to  immediate  im- 
pulse, is  produced,  without  actual  contact,  by  this  mutual  repul- 
sion, as  it  is  called,  of  the  bodies  when  brought  within  a  certain  in- 
visible  degree  of  vicinity  to  each  other ;  or,  in  other  words, — ^fsf 
repulsion  means  nothing  more  mysterious  than  this  simple  fact,— 
the  tendency  which  bodies,  in  certain  relative  positions  of  appai^ 
ent  but  not  actual  contact,  have  to  fly  off  from  each  other  with 
certain  degrees  of  velocity,  as  in  certain  other  relative  positions, 
of  distinguishable  distance,  they  have  a  tendency  to  approach  each 
other.  This  repulsion,  or  tendency  from  each  other  at  one  point 
of  nearness,  is  of  it^lf  as  easy  to  be  conceived,  as  that  ollmction, 
or  tendency!  toward  each  other  at  other  points  of  distance,  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  gravuaiion ;  and  it  is  only  from  our 
greater  familiarity  with  the  one,  as  operating  at  distances  which 
are  visible,  while  the  other,--^xcept  in  a  few  cases,  sw^  ai 
those  of  magnetism  and  electricity, — operates  only  at  distancei 
which  are  imperceptible  to  us,  that  we  feel  a  little  more  difficnlty 
in  admitting  the  repulnon  than  the  attraction  of  matter.  There  is 
then, — however  universal  gravitation  may  seem,  when  we  think 
only  of  perceptible  distances, — a  certain  point  of  near  approach, 
before  actual  contact,  at  which  gravitation  ceases ;  and,  beyon4 
this  point,  the  tendency  of  bodies  toward  each  other  is  converted^ 
— as  the  force  necessary  to  compress  them  evidently  shews, — intt 
a  tendency  from  each  other ;  both  tendencies,  indeed,  being  tnsc- 
plicabU^  but  the  one  in  no  respect  more  so  than  the  other. 

For  this  apparent  digression,  on  a  point  of  general  pbysic&,  1 
make  no  apology,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  illustrating  the 
particular  case  to  which  I  am  to  proceed.  The  consideration  of 
it  requires,  what  the  whole  of  this  discussion,  indeed,  has  already 
required  from  you,  no  small  exercise  of  patient  attention ;  bat  I 
trust  that  I  sufficiently  prepared  you  for  this,  in  a  former  Lecture, 
when  I  stated  the  importance  of  such  attention,  not  merely  in  rela- 
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tioB  to  the  flubject  considered  at  the  time,  but  as  a  part  of  jour 
mental  discipiiDey  and  the  advantage  which  might  thus  be  derired 
to  your  iBteliectoal  character,  from  the  yerj  difficulties  which  the 
subject  preseots.  J  t  is  in  philosophy,  ^is  in  many  a  fairy  tale.  The 
difierant  obstacles  which  the  hero  encounters,  are  not  progressire- 
I7  greater  and  greater ;  but  his  most  difficult  achievements  are  oP 
ten  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  career.  He  begins,  perhaps, 
with  attacking  the:  castle  of  some  enchanter,  and  has  to  force  his 
way,  unassisted,  through  the  griffins  and  dragons  that  oppose  his 
entrance.  He  finishes  tbe  adventure,  with  the  death  of  the  magi* 
cian — and  strips  him  of  some  ring,  or  other  talisman,  which  ren- 
ders his  subsequent  adventures  comparatively  easy  and  secure.  I 
cannot  venture  to  say,  indeed,  that  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
difficalties  of  the  present  question,  and  of  some  of  the  late  ques- 
tions which  have  engaged  us,  will  be  such  a  talisman  to  you,  in 
your  future  career  of  intellectual  science.  But  1  may  safely  say, 
that  the  habit  of  attentive  thought,  which  the  consideration  of  sub- 
jects, so  abstract,  necessarily  produces,  in  those  who  are  not  too 
indolent  to  give  attention  to  them,  or  too  indifferent  to  feel  inter- 
est in  them,  is  more  truly  valuable  than  any  talisman,  of  which 
accident  or  force  might  deprive  you.  The  fnagic  with  which  this 
endows  you,  is  not  attached  to  a  ring^  or  a  gem,  or  any  thing  ex- 
ternal ;  it  Uvea,  and  lives  forever,  in  the  very  essence  of  your 
minds. 

When  a  billiard  ball,  on  being  struck,  approaches  another, 
which  is  at  rest,  it  soon  arrives  at  the  point  of  seeming,  but  not  ac* 
tual  contact,  at  which  their  mutual  attraction  ceases,  and  the  force 
which  it  has  acquired  still  carrying  it  on,  it  passes  this  bounding 
point,  and  arrives  at  a  point  at  which  repulsion  has  already  begun. 
Accordingly  the  body,  formerly  at  rest,  now  flies  off,  on  a  principle 
precisely  similar,  (though  the  mere  direction  be  opposite)  to  that 
by  which  the  same  ball,  if  dropped  from  a  hand  that  supported  it, 
would,  without  the  actual  impulse  of  any  body,  have'  quitted  its 
state  of  rest,  as  in  the  present  case,  and  have  gravitated,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  have  moved  of  itself  toward  the  earth. 

Before  the  first  ball,  which  you  will,  perhaps  more  easily  re- 
member by  the  name.  A,  arrived  so  very  near  to  the  second  ball 
B,  as  to  have  come  within  the  sphere  of  their  mutual  repulsion, 
this  second  hall  was  at  rest,  that  is  to  say,  it  had  no  tendency  to 
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moye  in  any  direction.  This  state  of  rest,  howeyer,  is  only  one  of 
the  many  states,  in  which  a  body  may  exist ;  and  if,  which  mnst 
surely  be  allowed,  a  body  havii^  a  tendency  to  continued  motion, 
be  in  a  different  state,  from  one  which  has  no  such  tendency,  this 
change  of  state  implying*,  it  most  be  remarked,  not  even  the  slight- 
est loss  of  identity,  has  been  produced  in  the  body  B,  by  the  mere 
vicinity  of  the  body  A.  For  the  sake  of  illnstration,  let  ns  now  sup- 
pose this  body  A  to  be  hot  or  Inminous.  It  will  still,  as  before, 
produce  the  new  state  of  tendency  to  motion,  in  B,  when  it  arrives 
within  the  limits  of  their  sphere  of  repulsion.  Is  it  less  conceiva- 
ble, then,  that  the  mere  presence  of  this  hot  or  luminous  body 
should  produce  the  new  sensation  of  warmth,  or  of  colour,  which 
are  different  states  of  the  sentient  mind,  without  affecting  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  identity  of  the  mind  itself,  than  that  it  should 
produce,  without  any  loss  of  absolute  identity,  in  the  body  B,  an 
immediate  tendency,  in  that  body,  to  move  along  with  a  certain  ve^ 
locity,  a  state  as  different  from  that  in  which  it  remains  at  rest,  as 
the  sensation  of  warmth,  which  is  one  state  of  the  mind,  is  differ- 
ent from  the  sensation  of  colour,  which  is  another  state  of  the 
mind  ?  Nor  does  the  parallel  end  here  ;  for,  since  a  body  at  rest, 
acquiring  a  tendency  to  begin  motion  in  one  particular  direction, 
as,  for  example,  to  move  north^  must  be  in  a  different  state  from 
that  in  which  it  would  have  been,  if  it  had  acquired  an  instant  ten- 
dency to  move  eaW,  or  in  any  other  direction ;  and,  the  direction 
once  began,  being  the  same,  since  a  body  having  a  tendency  to 
move  with  one  velocity,  must,  at  every  moment  of  its  progress,  be 
in  a  different  state  from  that  in  which  it  has  a  tendency  to  move 
with  a  different  velocity,  it  is  evident,  that  the  mere  presence  of  a 
body  may  produce,  in  a  second  body,  according  to  the  difference 
of  their  positions  and  relative  magnitudes,  a  variety  of  states,  thaU 
when  all  the  varieties  of  direction,  and  all  the  varieties  of  veloci- 
ty are  estimated  together,  may  be  considered  as  infinite,— equal  at 
least  in  number,  to  the  different  states  of  which  the  mind  is  suscep- 
tible, in  its  almost  infinite  variety  of  feelings  ;  and  all  this  without 
any  essential  change,  that  can  affect  the  identity  of  the  quiescent 
or  moving  body,  or  any  essential  change,  that  can  affect  the  identi- 
ty of  the  mind. 

I  am  aware,  that,  when  you  consider,  for  the  first  time,  this 
assertion  of  an  infinite  variety  of  aloiet,  corresponding  with  all  the 
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innumerable  Tarieties  of  direction  and  velocity,  in  the  tendencies 
of  a  simple  billiard-ball,  which,  in  the  yarions  circnmistances  sap* 
posed,  appears  to  as  precisely  the  same,  in  all  its  sensible  quali* 
ties,  you  may  be  apt  to  conceive,  that  the  assertion  most  be  found- 
ed on  a  mistake,  and,  from  the  influence  of  former  prejudice  may 
be  inclined  to  think,  that,  when  it  exhibits  a  tendency  to  begin  to 
move  east,  at  one  time,  and,  at  another  time,  a  beginning  tenden- 
cy to  move  north,  this  does  not  arise  from  any  difference  of  state 
in  itself,  but  from  its  being  merely  carried  along  by  the  first  ball, 
which  was  itself  previously  moving  in  one  or  other  of  these  par- 
ticular lines  of  direction.  When  the  elastic  billiard-ball,  howev- 
er, bounds  away  from  the  ball  which  strikes  it,  this  supposition  is 
manifestly  inapplicable ; — and,  in  all  cases,  it  is  the  influence  only 
of  former  prejudice  which  can  lead  you  to  this  opinion, — the  influ- 
ence of  that  prejudice,  by  which  you  may  have  been  accustomed 
te  consider  impulse,  not  as  inducing  a  tendency  to  motion  at  some 
little  distance,  but  as  involving  the  necessity  of  actual  contact 
To  destroy  this  prejudice,  a  very  little  reflection  on  the  phenom- 
ena of  elastic  bodies,  in  their  shocks '  and  mutual  retrocessions,  is 
aarely  all  that  can  be  requisite  ;  and  if  the  motion  of  B,  and  con- 
sequently its  tendency  to  motion,  have  begun,  without  contact  of 
A,  as  it  afterwards  continues  while  A,  the  elastic  body  which 
struck  it,  is  moving  back  in  an  opposite  direction,  it  could  not  be 
by  mechanical  trusion,  as  carried  along  by  A,  which  is  still  at 
some  points  of  distance  from  it  when  its  motion  begins,  and  at  still 
greater  distance  the  longer  the  motion  continues,  that  B  has  as- 
sumed anj  one  of  its  variety  of  states, — ^that,  for  example,  in 
which,  in  one  case,  it  tends  to  move  east,  in  another  case  to  move 
north,  in  one  case  to  move  rapidly,  in  another  slowly.  To  say 
that  the  body  acquires  this  new  tendency  because  it  is  impelled, 
is  only  to  say  that  it  is  impelled  because  it  is  impelled.  It  is  an 
equally  idle  use  of  language,  to  aflirm,  as  if  a  word  could  obviate 
the  difficulty  instead  of  merely  stating  it, — that  A,  in  communicat- 
ing a  different  tendency  to  B,  which  was  before  at  rest,  does  this 
by  a  principle,  or  power  of  repulsion ;  for  this,  as  I  have  said,  is 
merely  to  state  in  a  single  word,  the  regularity  in  certain  circum- 
stances of  the  very  fact  asserted.  The  different  tendencies  of  B, 
and  consequently  the  different  states  in  which  B  exists, — are  not 
the  less  different,  in  whatever  manner  the  difference  may  have 
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been  prodaced,  or  by  wbftteYer  word,  or  coBdnoatioD  of  wocdSf 
the  difference  may  be  expressed.  There* is  no  magic,  in  the 
phrase,  pruudpU  of  repulsion,  or  pomer  of  repulsion,  which  can 
render  the  imm,  states  or  tendencies  that  are  in  themselves  oppo- 
site ; — for,  as  far  as  we  understand  the  phrase,  it  expresses  no- 
thing more  than  the  invariableness  of  the  simple  fact,  that  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  of  relative  position,  bodies  have  a  teDdeO" 
cy  to  fly  off  from  each  other,  as  in  certain  other  circumstaDces 
of  relative  position,  which  constitute  the  phenomena  of  gravita- 
tion, they  have  a  tendency  to  approach.  Whatever  term  we  maj 
employ  to  denote  it,  it  is  still  a  physical  fact,  that  at  a  certain 
point  of  near  and  seemingly  close  approach  of  another  mass,  a 
body  which  was  before  in  a  state  of  rest,  acquires  immediately  a 
tendency  to  fly  off  in  diifereDt  directions,  and  mth  different  vekx> 
Riea  at  different  times,  and  consequently,  that,  if  the  tendency  to 
begin  or  to  continue  motion,  in  one  direction,  and  with  one  veloc- 
ity, be  a  state  different  from  that  which  constitutes  the  tendency 
to  begin  or  to  continue  motion  in  another  direction,  and  with  an- 
other velocity,  the  ball  B,  in*  these  different  circumstaDcea,  how- 
ever identical  it  may  be  in  substance,  exists  in  two  different 
states ;— HMT  all  states,  however  different,  may  be  said  to  be  die 
same. 

It  may  be  admitted,  then,  that  theyesiuig  of  raptun  is  a  state 
of  mind,  completely  different  from  that  which  constitutes  the 
feding  o/agoniy, — thai  the  sensation  of  the  fragrance  of  a  rose,  has 
no  resemblance  to  our  conception  of  a  sphere  or  of  an  equilateral 
triangle, — and  that,  in  general,  all  those  thoughts  and  emotions, 
which, — more  truly  than  the  mere  union  of  the  inmiortal  spirit 
within  us  with  the  body  which  it  animates, — may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute U/ty 

^^  Lo?e,  Hope,  and  Joy,  fair  Pleaaare^t  tmiliog  train,— 
Hate,  Fear,  and  Grief,  the  family  of  Palo  ;^ 

these,  as  they  prevail,  in  different  hours,  render  the  same  individ- 
ual mind  more  unlike  to  itself,  if  its  states  or  tendencies  alone,  and 
not  its  substantial  identity  be  considered,  than  the  minds  perhaps 
of  any  two  human  beings,  at  the  same  moment.  But  still,  as  we 
have  seen,  even  from  the  analogy  of  the  material  world,— which 
was  supposed  to  furnish  a  powerful  objection,  it  is  no  aitument 
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against  the  absolate  identity  of  the  mind,  that  exists  in  different 
states,  however  opposite,  anj  more,  than  it  is  an  argument  against 
the  absolute  identity  of  a  body,  that  it,  at  one  moment,  has  ^  ten- 
dency to  one  particular  motion, — ^at  another  moment  a  tendency 
to  a  different  motion, — and  at  another  moment,  no  tendency  what- 
ever to  motion  of  any  kind  ;  since,  in  all  these  cases,  as  much  as 
in  the  varying  affections  of  the  mind,  there  is  a  change  of  ttote, 
frith  absolute  iderUity  of  iubstance^ 


^u 


LECTURE  XV. 

<yAsn>ERATION  OF  fHE  OBJECTIONS  AGAIN9T  MENTAL  IDENTITT, 

continued;    opinion  of  mr  locke  respecting  n^NTnr; 

SOimCE  OF  HIS  PARADOX  ON  THIS  SUBJECT  ;    AND  REFLBGTIOIS 

suggested  bt  rr. 

Mt  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  was  employed  in  considerinf 
the  general  objection  to  the  Identity  of  the  Mind,  drawn  from  the 
contrasts  of  its  momentary  feelings, — an  objection  founded  on  the 
supposed  incompatibility  of  diversity  of  any  kind,  with  strict  and 
absolute  idenUty.  After  the  very  full  examination  which  it  re- 
ceived, it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  other  ob- 
jection, drawn  from  changes  of  general  character,  in  the  same  in- 
diridual,  at  different  periods  of  life,  or  in  different  circumstances 
of  fortune ;  since  precisely  the  same  arguments,  from  the  gene- 
ral analogy  of  nature,  which  disprove  the  supposed  incompatibil- 
ity in  the  one  case,  disprove  it  also  in  the  other.  Even  matUr  it- 
self, we  have  seen,  may,  without  the  slightest  alteration  of  its  iden- 
tity, exist  in  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  states ;  having,  in  some 
of  these  states,  qualities  precisely  the  reverse  of  those,  which  it 
exhibited  in  other  states,  attracting  what  it  repelled,  repelling  what 
it  attracted ; — and  it  surely  is  not  more  wonderful,  therefore,  th»t 
the  same  identical  mind,  also,  should,  in  relation  to  the  same  ob- 
jects, in  different  circumstances,  be  susceptible  of  an  almost  infi- 
nite variety  of  affections, — approving,  disapproving,  choosing,  re- 
penting. If  we  knew  nothing  more  of  the  relations  of  two  billiard 
balls  to  each  other,  than  the  phenomena  which  they  exhibit,  in 
the  moment  of  their  mutual  percussion,  when  they  have  been 
forced,  within  a  certain  degree  of  close  vicinity,  by  the  impelling 
stroke,  we  should  regard  them,  from  their  instant  reciprocal  re- 
pulsion, as  baring  a  natural  tendency  to  fly  off  from  each  other: 
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9Bd,  in  the  state  in  which  they  then  exist,  there  is  no  question 
that  such  is  their  tendency, — a  tendency,  which,  in  these  circum- 
stances, may  be  regarded  as  their  genuine  physical  character. 
Yet  we  have  only  to  imagine  the  two  balls  placed  at  a  distance 
from  each  other,  like  that  of  the  remotest  planet  from  the  sun ;  and, 
in  traversing  the  whole  wide  void  that  intervenes,  what  a  differ- 
ent physical  character  would  they  exhibit,  in  their  accelerating 
tendency  toward  each  other,  as  if  their  very  nature  were  lasting- 
ly changed  ?  If  there  are,  then,  such  opposite  tendencies  in  the 
same  bodies,  without  any  loss  of  identity,  why  may  not  the  same 
minds  also  have  their  opposite  tendencies,  when,  in  like  manner, 
removed,  as  it  were,  into  circumstances  that  are  different,  loving, 
perhaps,  what  they  hated  before,  and  hating  what  they  loved  ? 
If  the  change  of  state  be  not  temporary,  but  permanent^  the  resulting 
affections  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  permanently  different ;  and, 
indeed,  if  they  be  different  at  all,  cannot  but  be  permanently  differ- 
ent, like  the  altered  state.  It  is  as  little  wonderful,  therefore, 
when  any  lasting  change  of  circumstances  is  taken  into  account, 
that  the  same  individual  should  no  longer  exhibit  the  same  intel- 
lectual and  moral  appearances,  as  that  matter,  in  its  different 
states,  should  no  longer  exhibit  the  same  obvious  phenomena,  at- 
traeting,  perhaps,  the  very  bodies  which  it  before  repelled,  and 
repelltng  the  very  bodies  which  it  before  attracted,  and  attracting 
and  repelling  with  differences  of  force,  and  consequent  differences 
of  velocity  in  the  bodies  moved,  the  varieties  of  which  it  would 
require  all  the  powers  of  our  arithmetic  to  compute. 

When  we  observe,  then,  in  a  mind,  which  we  have  long  known 
and  valued,  any  marks  of  altered  character^ — ^when,  for  example,  in 
one,  who,  by  the  favour,  or  rather  by  the  cruelty  of  Fortune,  has 
been  raised,  from  a  situation  comparatively  humble,  to  sudden  dis- 
tinctions of  power  and  opulence,  we  see  the  neglect  of  all  those 
virtues,  the  wider  opportunity  of  exercising  which  seemed  to  him 
formerly  the  chief,  or  even  the  only,  advantage  that  rendered  such 
distinctions  desirable, — ^the  same  frivolous  vanity,  which  before 
appeared  to  him  ridiculous  in  others,  and  the  same  contemptuous 
insolence  of  pride,  which  before  appeared  to  him  contemptible, — 
a  craving  and  impatient  desire  of  greater  wealth,  merely  because 
he  has  no  longer  any  use  to  make  of  it,  unless,  indeed  that  it  has 
become  more  necessary  to  his  avariu^  than  it  ever  was  before  to 
29 
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his  wall/, — and  a  gay  and  scornfal  indifference  to  miseries,  that  are 
still  sometimes  able  to  force  themselves  upon  his  view,  the  relief 
of  whicb^  that  once  seemed  to  him  so  glmons  a  prif  ilege,  would 
now  not  require  of  him  even  the  scanty  merit  of  sacrificii^  a  sin- 
gle superfluity :  When  we  perceive  this  contrast,  and  almost  say 
within  ourselves,  Is  this  the  same  being  ?  we  should  remeo^r, 
that  the  influence  of  fortune  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  trapping, 
which  it  gives  or  takes  away, — that  it  operates  wiihim  as  much  as 
with^wt^ — and  that,  accordingly,  in  the  case  now  imagined  by  us, 
the  new  external  circumstances  have  been  gradually  modifying  the 
mind,  in  the  same  manner,  as  new  external  circumstances  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  modify  the  bodies,  which  happen  to  be  placed  in  them, 
— ^not  afiecting  their  identity^  but  altering  their  state  ;  and  that,  if 
we  could  distinguish,  as  accurately,  the  series  of  changes,  whick 
take  place  in  mind,  as  we  can  distinguish  those  which  take'  place 
in  matter,  we  should  not  be  more  astonished,  that,  in  circumstan- 
ces of  rare  and  unhappy  occurrence,  a  disposition  once  apparently 
generous  is  generous  no  more,  than  we  are  to  observe  a  body,  at- 
tracted to  another  body,  at  one  distance,  and  afterwards  repelled 
from  it,  in  consequence  merely  of  a  change  of  their  mutual  posi- 
tion,— a  change  so  very  slight,  as  to  be  altogether  undistingnisha- 
ble  by  our  senses. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  question  at  much  greater  length  than  I 
should  otherwise  have  done,  however  interesting  it  trulj  is  as  a 
question  of  metaphysics,  because  I  was  anxious  to  obviate  a  prejih 
dice  which  is  very  closely  connected  with  this  point,  and  which, 
most  unfortunately  for  the  progress  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  bai 
given  a  wrong  bias  to  the  speculations  of  many  very  enlightened 
men.  No  one,  I  am  aware,  can  be  so  sincerely  sceptical  as  to 
doubt,  even  for  a  moment,  his  own  identity,  as  on€  eontimted  wAir 
tmt  being,  whatever  ingenious  sophistry  he  may  urge  in  support  of 
the  paradox  which  he  professes  to  hold.  But  still,  while  the  com- 
patibility of  diversity  with  absolute  identity,  as  now  explained  (o 
you,  was  but  obscurely  felt, — a  compatibility  which,  to  the  best  of 
my  remembrance,  no  writer,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  has  at- 
tempted to  illustrate, — the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  growth  or 
decay  of  knowledge,  and  all  the  successive  contrasts  or  changes  of 
feeling,  which  our  sensations,  thoughts,  emotions,  exhibit,  with 
the  permanent  indivisible  unity  of  the  same  sentient  principle,  hai 
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been  suffieieiit,  in  many  cases,  to  produce  a  yagae  and  almost  an- 
coDscious  tendency  to  materialism,  in  minds  that  would  not  other- 
wise have  been  easily  led  away  by  a  system  so  illosiy^ ;  and, 
where  it  has  not  produced  this  full  effect,  it  has  at  least  produced 
a  tendency,  in  many  cases,  to  encumber  the  simple  theory  of  the 
mental  phenosiena  with  false  and  unnecessary  hypotheses,  very 
much  akin  to  those  of  absolute  materialism.  Without  this  abso^ 
lote  materialism,  mind  must  still  be  leA,  indeed,  as  the  ultimate 
subject  of  sensation,  and  the  difficulty  truly  remains  the  same ; 
but  it  is  contrived  to  complicate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  corpore- 
al part  of  the  process,  which  precedes  this  ultimate  mental  part,  by 
the  introduction  of  phantasms,  or  other  shadowy  films,  animal  spii^ 
its,  yibratiuncles,  or  other  sensorial  motions,  that  a  wider  room 
may  thus  be  left  for  a  play  of  changes,  and  the  difficulty  of  account- 
ing  for  the  diversity  of  sensations  be  less  felt,  when  it  is  to  be  di- 
vided among  so  many  substances  in  almost  constant  motion  ,*  while 
the  attention  is,  at  the  same  time,  led  away  from  the  immediate 
mental  change,  in  which  alone  the  supposed  difficulty  consists,  to 
the  mere  eorpuseular  changes,  in  which  there  is  no  supposed  diffi* 
culty. 

It  is  a  general  law  of  ouc  internal,  as- well  as  of  our  external 
perceptions,  that  we  distinguish  most  readily  what  is  least  compli- 
cated. In  a  chorus  of  many  voices,  a  single  discordant  voice  may 
escape  even  a  nice  discriminalor  of  musical  sounds,  who  would 
have  detected  instantly  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  melody  of 
a  simple  air.  A  juggler^  when  he  wishes  to  withdraw  a  single 
card,  is  careful  to  present  to  us  many ;  and,  though  the  card  which 
he  withdraws  is  truly  before  our  eyes  at  the  very  moment  at  which 
he  separates  it  from  the  pack,  we  do  not  discover  the  quick  mo» 
tion  which  separates  it,  however  suspiciously  watchful  we  may  be, 
because  our  vigilance  of  attention  is  distracted  by  the  number  of 
cards  which  he  suffers  to  remain.  It  is  not  because  the  card  which 
he  removes  is  not  before  us,  then,  that  we  do  not  observe  the  re- 
moval of  it,  but  because  it  is  only  one  of  many  that  are  before  us* 
It  is  precisely  the  same  in  those  complicated  material  processes, 
with  which  some  theorists  encumber  the  simple  phenomena  of  the 
mind.  The  diffu:ulty  which  seems,  to  them,  to  attend  any  divert 
sity  whatever  in  a  substance  that  is  identical,  simple,  indivisible, 
ftnd  incapaUe  of  addition  or  substraction,  remains,  indeed,  ultimate- 
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ly  in  all  its  force,  aod  would  strike  us  equally,  if  this  supposed  dii^ 
ficuity  were  to  be  considered  alone.  But  many  hypothetical  yi- 
brations,  or  other  motions,  are  given  to  our  consideration  at  the 
same  moment,  that  glance  upon  our  mental  view  like  the  rapid 
movements  of  the  juggler^s  hand.  We,  therefore,  do  not  feel  so 
painfully  as  before  a  difficulty  which  occupies  our  attention  only  in 
part ;  and,  in  our  feeble  estimation  of  things,  to  render  a  difficul- 
ty less  visible  to  us,  is  almost  like  a  diminution  of  the  difficulty 
itself. 

For  obviating  this  tendency  to  materialism^  or  to  what  may  be 
considered  almost  as  a  species  of  iemi-materialistn  in  the  physiolo- 
gy of  the  mind,  it  is  of  no  small  consequence  to  have  accurate 
views  of  the  nature  of  our  mental  identity.  Above  all,  it  is  of  im- 
portance, that  we  should  be  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  cod- 
viction,  that  absolute  identity,  far  from  excluding  every  sort  of  di- 
versity, is  perfectly  compatible,  as  we  have  seen,  with  diversities 
that  are  almost  infinite.  When  we  have  once  obtained  a  clear 
view  of  this  compatibility,  as  independent  of  any  additions  or  sub- 
tractions of  substance,  we  shall  no  longer  be  led  to  convert  our 
simple  mental  operations  into  long  continued  processes,  of  which 
the  last  links  only  are  mental,  and  the  preceding  imaginary  links 
corporeal ;  as  if  the  introduction  of  all  this  play  of  hypotheses 
were  necessary  for  saving  that  identity  of  mind,  which  we  are 
perhaps  unwilling  to  abandon  altogether ;  for  it  will  then  appear 
to  us  not  more  wonderful,  that  tRe  mind,  without  the  slightest  losi 
of  identity,  should  at  one  moment  begin  to  exist  in  the  state  which 
constitutes  the  sensation  of  the  fragrance  of  a  rose,  and  at  anodi- 
er  moment  should  begin  to  exist  in  the  state  .which  constitutes  the 
sensation  of  the  sound  of  a  flute,  or  in  the  opposite  states  of  love 
and  hate,  rapture  and  agony — than  that  the  same  body^  without 
the  slightest  change  of  its  identity,  should  exist,  at  one  momeot, 
in  the  state  which  constitutes  the  tendency  to  approach  another 
body,  and  at  another  moment  in  the  opposite  state  which  consti- 
tutes the  tendency  to  fly  from  it,  or  that,  with  the  same  absolute 
identity,  it  should  exist,  at  different  moments  in  the  different  states, 
which  constitute  the  tendencies  to  begin  motion  In  directions  that 
are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  as  to  begin  to  move  in  the 
one  case  north,  in  the  other  east,  and  to  continue  this  motion,  at 
one  time  with  one  velocity,  at  other  times  with  other  velocities^ 
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and  consequently,  with  other  tendencies  to  motion  that  are  infi- 
nite, or  almost  infinite. 

With  these  remarks,  I  conclude  what  appears  to  me  to  he  the 
most  accurate  view  of  the  question  of  our  personal,  or,  as  I  have 
rather  chosen  to  term  it,  onf  mental  identity.  We  hare  seen, 
that  the  belief  of  this  arises,  not  from  any  inference  of  reasoning, 
but  from  a  principle  of  intuitive  assent,  operating^  universally,  inn 
mediately,  irresistibly,  and  therefore  justly  to  be  regarded,  as  es- 
sential to  our  constitution, — a  principle,  exactly  of  the  same  kind, 
as  those,  to  which  reasoning  itself  must  ultimately  be  traced,  and 
from  which  alone  its  consecutive  series  of  propositions  can  de- 
rive any  authority.  We  have  seen,  that  this  belief, — ^though  in- 
tuitive,— is  not  involved  in  any  one  of  our  separate  feelings,  which, 
considered* merely  as  present,  might  succeed  each  other,  in  end- 
less variety,  without  afibrding  any  notion  o£  a  sentient  being,  more 
permanent  than  the  sensation  itself;  but  that  it  arises,  on  the  con- 
sideration of  our  feelings  as  suecemve,  in  the  same  manner,  as  our 
belief  of  proportion,  or  relation  in  general,  arises,  not  from  the 
conception  of  one  of  the  related  objects  or  ideas,  but  only  afler 
the  previous  conception  of  bath  the  relative  and  the  correlative ; 
or  rather,  that  the  belief  of  identity  does  not  arise  as  subsequent, 
but  is  involved  in  the  very  remembrance  which  allows  us  to  con- 
sider our  feelings  as  successive  ;  since  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  re- 
gard them  as  successive,  without  regarding  them  as  feelings  of  our 
sentient  self; — not  flowing,  therefore,  from  experience  or  reason- 
ing, but  essential  to  these,  and  necessarily  implied  in  them, — since 
there  can  be  no  result  in  experience,  but  to  the  mind  which  re- 
members that  it  has  previously  observed,  and  no  reasoning  but  to 
the  mind  which  remembers  that  it  has  felt  the  truth  of  some  pro- 
position, from  which  the  truth  of  its  present  conclusion  is  derived. 
In  addition  to  this  positive  evidence  of  our  identity,  we  have  seen^ 
that  the  strongest  objections  which  we  could  imagine  to  "be  urged 
against  it,  are,  as  might  have  been  expected,  sophistical,  in  the 
false  test  of  identity  which  they  assume, — that  the  contrasts  of 
momentary  feeling,  and  even  the  more  permanent  alterations  of 
general  character,  in  the  same  individual,  afford  no  valid  argu- 
ment against  it ;  since,  not  in  mind  only,  but  jn  matter  also, — (from 
a  superficial  and  partial  view  of  the  phenomena  of  which  the 
supposed  objections  are  derived,) — the  most  complete  identity  of 
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sobstance,  without  addition  of  anjr  things,  or  subtnctioii  of  ny 
thing,  u  compatible  with  an  infinite  divenity  ofitaUM. 

I  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  identity,  however,-— though  from 
my  belief  of  its  importance,  1  may  already,  perhaps,  have  dwelt 
upon  it  too  long, — without  giving  you  some  slight  account  of  the 
very  strange  opinions  of  Mr  Locke  on  the  subject  I  do  thia,  both 
because  some  notice  is  due,  to  the  pahidoxes,'--even  though  they 
be  erroneous,-— of  so  illustrious  a  man,  and  because  I  conceive  it 
to  be  of  great  advantage,  to  point  out  to  you  occasionally  the  illu- 
sions, which  have  been  able  to  obscure  the  discernment  of  those 
hrighi  spirits,  which  nature  sometimes,  though  sparingly,  grants, 
to  adorn  at  least  that  intellectual  gloom,  which  even  they  cannot 
irradiate ;  that,  in  their  path  of  glory,  seem  to  move  along  the 
heavens  by  their  own  independent  light,  as  if  almost  unconscious 
of  the  darkness  below,  but  cannot  exist  there  for  a  moment,  with- 
out shedding,  on  the  feeble  and  doubtful  throngs  beneath,  some 
faint  beams  of  their  own  incommunicable  lustre.  It  is  chiefly,  as 
connected  with  these  eminent  names,  that  fallacy  itself  becomes 
instructive,  when  simply  exhibited,-*if  tius  only  be  done,  not  from 
any  wish  to  disparage  merits,  that  are  far  above  the  impotence  of 
such  attempts,  but  with  all  the  veneration  which  is  due  to  human  ex- 
cellence, united  as  it  must  ever  be  to  human  imperfection.  ^^Evea 
the  errors  of  gpreat  inen,'^  it  has  been  said,  ^^  are  fruitful  of  truths;^ 
and,  though  they  were  to  be  attended  with  no  other  advantife, 
this  one  at  least  they  must  always  have,  that  they  teach  us  how 
very  possible  it  is  for  man  to  err ;  thus  lessening  at  once  our  ten- 
dency to  slavish  acquiescence  in  the  unexamined  opinions  of  otli- 
ers,  and — which  is  much  harder  to  be  done— lessening  also^  as 
much  as  it  is  possible  for  any  thing  to  lessen,  the  strong  conriction, 
which  we  feel,  that  we  are  ourselves  unerring. — ^The  first,  and 
most  instructive  lesson,  which  man  can  receive,  when  he  is  capa- 
ble of  reflection,  is  to  think  for  kmielf ;  the  second,  without  which 
the  first  would  be  comparatively  of  little  value,  is  to  reject,  is 
hinuelf,  that  infallibility,  which  he  rejects  in  other$. 

The  opinion  of  Locke,  with  respect  to  personal  identity,  is, 
that  it  consists  in  consciousness  alone ;  by  which  term,  in  its  ref* 
erence  to  the  past,  he  can  mean  notiiing  more  than  perfect  mem- 
ory. As  far  back  as  we  are  conscious,  or  remember;  so  far  and 
no  farther,  he  says,  are  we  the  same  persons.    In  short,  what  we 
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do  Dot  remember,  we,  as  persons,  strictlj  qpeaking,  never  did. 
The  identity  of  that  which  remembers,  and  which  is  surely  inde- 
pendent  of  the  remembrance  itself,  is  thus  made  to  consist  in  the 
remembrance,  that  is  confessedly  fugitive ;  and,  as  if  that  every 
possible  inconsistency  might  be  crowded  together  in  this  simple 
doctrine,  the  same  philosopher,  who  holds,  that  our  personal  iden- 
tity consists  in  conseioutneu^  is  one  of  the  most  strenuous  oppo* 
nents  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  soul  alwajrs  thinks,  or  is  cofwevmt ; 
so  that,  in  this  interval  of  thought,  from  consciousness  to  conscious-  ' 
ness, — since  that  which  is  essential  to  identity  is,  by  supposition, 
suspended,  the  same  identical  soul,  as  far  as  individual  personality 
is  concerned,  is  not  the  same  identical  soul,  but  exists  when  it  does 
not  exist 

^^  There  is  another  consequence  of  this  doctrine,"  sajrs  Dr 
Reid,  ^  which  follows  no  less  necessarily,  ihoqgh  Mr  Locke  prob- 
ably did  not  see  it.  It  is  that  a  man  be,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
be,  the  person  that  did  a  particular  action. 

^^  Suppose  a  brave  Officer  to  have  been  flogged  when  a  boy 
at  school,  for  robbing  an  orchard,  to  have  taken  a  standard  from  the 
enemy  in  his  first  campaign,  and  to  have  been  made  a  General  in  ad* 
Tanced  life :  Suppose  also,  which  must  be  admitted  to  be  possible, 
that  when  he  took  the  standard,  he  was  conscious  of  his  having 
been  flogged  at  school ;  and  that  when  made  a  General,  he  was 
conscious  of  his  taking  the  standard,  but  had  absolutely  lost  the 
consciousness  of  his  fl<^;ging. 

^^  These  things  being  supposed,  it  follows,  from  Mr  Locke's 
doctrine,  that  he  who  was  flogged  at  school  is  the  same  person 
who  took  the  standard ;  and  that  he  who  took  the  standard  is  the 
same  person  who  was  made  a  General.  Whence  it  follows,  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  logic,  that  the  General  is  the  same  person 
with  him  who  was  flogged  at  school.  But  the  General's  conscious- 
ness does  not  reach  so  far  back  as  his  flogging,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Locke's  doctrine,  he  is  not  the  person  who  was  fl<^ed. 
Therefore  the  General  is,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not,  the  same 
person  with  him  who.  was  flogged  at  school"* 

Bat  it  is  needless  to  deduce  consequences,  from  this  very 
strange  paradox ;  since  its  author  himself  has  done  this,  most  free- 

*  aeid*s  Etiayi  on  the  lateHeetual  Powsn^  Essay  HI.  Chsp.  vi. 
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ly  and  fully,  and  often  with  an  air  of  pleasantrj,  that,  but  for  the 
place  in  which  we  find  it,  as  formii^  a  part  of  a  ^rave  methodical 
essay  on  the  understanding,  would  almost  lead  us  to  think,  that  he 
was  himself  smiling,  in  secret,  at  his  own  doctrine,  and  propound- 
ing it  with  the  same  mock  solemnity  with  which  the  discoverer  of 
Laputa  has  revealed  to  us  all  the  secrets  of  the  philosophy  of  that 
island  of  philosophers. 

He  allows  it  to  follow,  from  his  doctrine,  that,  if  we  remem- 
bered €U  nighty  and  never  but  at  night,  one  set  of  the  events  of  our 
life  ;  as,  for  instance,  those  which  happened  five  years  ago ;  and 
never  but  in  the  day  time,  that  different  set  of  events,  which  hap- 
pened six  years  ago ;  this,  ^^  day  and  night  man,"  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  would  be  two  as  distinct  persons,  as  Socrates  and  Plato; 
and,  m  short,  that  we  are  truly  as  many  persons  as  we  have,  or 
can  be  supposed  to  have,  at  different  times,  separate  and  distinct 
remembrances  of  different  series  of  events.  In  this  case,  indeed,  he 
makes  a  distinction  of  the  visible  fikm,  who  is  the  same,  and  of  the 
person  who  is  different. 

"  But  yet  possibly  it  will  still  be  objected,"  he  says,  "  suppose 
I  wholly  lose  the  memory  of  some  parts  of  my  life,  beyond  a  pos- 
sibility of  retrieving  them,  so  that  perhaps  I  shall  never  be  cod- 
scious  of  them  again  ;  yet  am  I  not  the  same  person  that  did  those 
actions,  had  those  thoughts  that  I  once  was  conscious  of,  thoi^h  I 
have  now  forgot  them  ?  To  which  I  answer,  that  we  must  here 
take  notice  what  the  word  I  is  applied  to ;  which,  in  this  case,  is 
the  man  only.  And  the  same  man  being  presumed  to  be  the  same 
person,  I  is  easily  here  supposed  to  stand  also  for  the  same  perwo. 
But  if  it  be  possible  for  the  same  man  to  have  distinct  incofflmuru- 
cable  consciousness  at  different  times,  it  is  past  doubt  the  same 
man  would  at  different  times  make  different  persons ;  which  we  see 
is  the  sense  of  mankind  in  the  solemnest  declaration  of  their  opin- 
ions ;  human  laws  not  punishing  the  mad  man  for  the  sober  man's 
actions,  nor  the  sober  man  for  what  the  mad  man  did,  thereby  mak- 
ing them  two  persons :  which  is  somewhat  explained  by  our  way 
of  speaking  in  English,  when  we  say  such  an  one  is  not  himself,  or 
is  beside  himself;  in  which  phrases  it  is  insinuated,  as  if  those  who 
now,  or  at  least  first  used  them,  thought  that  self  was  changed* 
the  self-same  person  was  no  longer  in  that  man."* 

*  £«Bajr  cooceroiog  Human  Understandio|f,  B.  ii.  c.  xivii.  sect  20. 
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Such  is  the  doctrioe  of  a  philosopher,  whose  intellectual  excel- 
leace  was  uaquestionablj  of  the  highest  rank,  and  whose  powers 
might  be  considered  as  entitUng  him  to  exemption,  at  leasts  from 
those  grass  errors  which  far  weaker  understandings  are  capable  of 
discoFeniig,  if  even  this  humble  relative  privilege  had  not  been 
too  great  for  man.  He  contends,  that  our  remembrance  of  having 
done  a  certain  action,  is  not  merely  to  us,  the  rememberers,  the 
etndence  by  which  we  believe  that  we  were  the  persons  who  did 
it,  but  is  the  yerj  circumstance  that  makes  us  personally  to  have 
done  it, — a  doctrine,  which,  if  the  word  person  were  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  slightest  degree  in  its  common  acceptation,  would  in- 
volve, as  has  been  justly  said,  an  absurdity  as  great  as  if  it  had 
been  affirmed,  that  our  belief  of  the  creation  of  the  world  actually 
made  it  to  have  been  created. 

If  we  could  suppose  Mr  Locke  to  have  never  thought  on  the 
subject  of  personal  identity,  till  this  strange  doctrine,  and  its  con- 
sequences, were  stated  to  him  by  another,  it  may  almost  be  taken 
for  granted,  that  he  would  not  have  failed  instantly  to  discover  its 
absurdity,  as  a  mere  verbal  paradox  ;  and,  yet,  after  much  reflec- 
tion on  the  subject,  he  does  not  perceive  that  very  absurdity,  which 
he  would  have  discovered,  hut  for  reflection.  Such  is  the  strange 
nature  of  our  intellectual  constitution.  The  very  functions,  that, 
in  their  daily  and  hourly  exercise,  save  us  from  innumerable  er- 
rorS)  sometimes  lead  us  into  errors,  which,  but  for  them,  we  might 
have  avoided.  The  philosopher  is  hke  a  well  armed  and  practis- 
ed warrior,  who,  in  his  helmet  and  coat  of  mail,  goes  to  the  com- 
bat with  surer  means  of  victory,  than  the  ill  disciplined  and  de- 
fenceless mob  around  him,  but  who  may  yet  sometimes  fall  where 
others  would  have  stood,  unable  to  rise  and  extricate  himself,  from 
the  incumbrance  of  that  very  armour,  to  which  he  bas  owed  the 
conquests  of  many  other  fields. 

What,  then,  may  we  conceive  to  have  been  the  nature  of  the 
illusion,  which  could  lead  a  mind  like  that  of  Mr  Locke,  to  admit, 
after  reflection^  an  absurd  paradox,  and  all  its  al  >urd  consequen- 
ces, which,  before  reflection,  he  would  have  rejected  ? 

It  is  to  be  traced  chiefly,  I  conceive,  to  a  source  which  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  abundant  source  of  error  in  the  writings  and  silent 
reflections  of  philosophers,  especially  of  those  who  are  gifled  with 
originality  of  thought, — ^the  ambiguity  of  the  language  they  use, 
30 
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when  thej  retain  a  word  with  one  meanii^,  which  is  genenllj  mi- 
derstood  in  a  different  sense ;   the  common  meaning,  in  the  course 
of  their  speculations,  often  mingling  insensibly  with  tlieir  otwn,  and 
thus  producing  a  sort  of  confusion,  which  incapacitates  them  from 
perceiving  the  precise  consequences  of  either.    Mr  Locke  giTee 
his  own  definition  of  the  word  person,  as  comprised  in  the  verj 
consciousness  which  he  supposes  to  be  ail  that  is  essential  to  per- 
sonal identity ;  or  at  least  he  speaks  of  consciousness  so  y^guely 
and  indefinitely,  as  to  allow  this  meaning  of  his  definition  to  be 
present  to  his  own  mind,  as  often  as  he  thought  of  persooalitj, 
^^  To  find,''  he  says,  ^^  wherein  personal  ideatity  consists,  we  mu^ 
consider  what />er«on  stands  for;  which,  I  think,  is  a  thinking  intel- 
ligent being,  that  has  reason  and  reflection,  and  can  consider  itself 
as  itself,  the  same  thinking  thing,  in  different  times  and  places, 
which  it  does  only  by  that  consciousness,  which  is  inseparable  from 
thinking."* 

Having  once  giren  this  definition  of  a  person,  there  can  be  ns 
question,  that  personal  identity,  in  his  sense,  is  wherever  coiMctoia^ 
ness  is,  and  only  where  consciousness  is.  But  this  is  true  of  a  per* 
son,  only  as  defined  by  him ;  and,  if  strictly  analysed,  means  noth- 
ing more,  than  that  consciousness  is  wherever  consciousneas  vi^~^ 
doctrine,  on  which,  certainly,  he  could  not  have  thoiight  it  worUi 
bis  while  to  give  any  very  long  commentary.  It  appears  more  isft- 
portant  however,  even  to  himself,  and  worthy  of  the  long  com- 
ipentary  which  he  has  given  it^  because,  in  truth,  he  cannot  re- 
frain from  still  keeping,  in  his  own  mind,  some  obscure  impressioQ 
of  the  more  common  meaning  of  the  term,  and  extending  to  a/Mf- 
8on^  as  thus  commonly  understood,  what  is  true  only  of  a  person,  as 
defined  by  him.  It  is  as  if  some  whimsical  naturalist  should  give  a 
definition  of  the  word  animal^  exclusive  of  every  winged  creature, 
and  should  then  think  that  he  was  propounding  a  very  notable  and 
subtile  paradox,  in  affirming  that  no  animal  is  capable  of  rising  for 
a  £ew  minutes  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  would  he  a  par- 
adox, only  inasmuch  as  it  might  suggest  to  those  who  heard  it,  a 
meaning  differ%nt  from  that  of  the  definition ;  and,  but  for  this  mis- 
conception, which  the  author  of  it  himself  might  share,  would  be 
so  insignificant  a  truism,  as  not  to  deserve  even  the  humblest  of  all 
praise,  that  of  amusing  absurdity. 

*  Eitay  coDC«roiQg  Hamaa  Uadentanding,  B.  ii.  c.  xxvii.  lect.  9. 
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Wben,  in  such  cases  as  this,  we  discover  that  singular  incon- 
sistency, which  is  to  he  found  even  in  the  very  excellence  of  every 
thing  that  is  hiunan^ — ^the  perspicacity  which  sees,  at  an  immeas- 
jirahle  distance,  in  the  field  of  inquiry,  what  no  other  eye  has 
seen,  and  which  yet,  in  the  very  ohjects  which  it  has  grasped,  is 
unable  to  distinguish  what  is  visible  to  common  eyes,  are  we  to 
lament  the  imperfection  of  our  mental  constitution,  which  leaves 
us  liable  to  such  error  ?  Or,  as  in  other  instances,  in  which, 
from  our  incapacity  of  judging  rightly,  we  are  tempted  at  first  to 
regret  the  present  arrangement  of  things,  are  we  not  rather  to 
rejoice  that  we  are  so  constituted  by  nature  f  if  man  had  not 
been  formed  to  err^  in  the  same  manner  as  he  is  formed  to  reason, 
and  to  know,  that  perfect  system  of  faculties,  which  excluded  er- 
ror, most  have  rendered  his  discernment  too  quick,  not  to  seize 
instantly  innumerable  truths,  the  gradual  discovery  of  which,  by 
the  exercise  of  his  present  more  limited  faculties,  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  give  glory  and  happiness  to  whole  ages  of  philosophical 
inquiry.  If,  mdeed,  the  field  had  been  absolutely  boundless,  he 
might  stiU  hare  continued  to  advance,  as  at  present,  though  with 
more  gigantic  step,  and  more  searching  vision,  and  found  no  ter- 
mination to  his  unlimited  career.  But  the  truths  which  relate  to 
us  physically,  on  this  bounded  scene  of  things  in  which  we  are 
placed,  numerous  as  they  are,  are  stili  in  some  measure  finite,  like 
that  scene  itself;  and  the  too  rapid  discoveries,  therefore,  of  a 
few  generations,  as  to  the  most  important  properties  of  things, 
would  have  left  little  more  for  the  generations  which  were  to 
follow,  than  the  doll  and  spiritless  task  of  learning  what  others 
had  previonsly  learned,  or  of  teaching  what  themselves  had  been 
taught. 

Plnlosophy  is  net  the  mere  poitive  po»$etsion  of  knowledge  ;  it 
is,  in  a  much  more  important  respect,  the  active  exercise  of  ac* 
quiring  it  We  may  truly  apply  to  it  what  Pascal  says  of  the  con- 
duct of  life  in  general.  ^*  We  think,''  says  he,  ^^  that  we  are  seek- 
ing rep&$e^  and  all  which  we  are  seeking  is  d^to/ton.''  In  like 
manner,  we  think  that  it  is  tnUh  itself  which  we  seek,  when  the 
happiness  which  we  are  to  feel  most  strongly,  is  in  the  mere  search ; 
vid  all  that  would  be  necessary,  in  many  cases,  to  make  the  ob- 
ject of  it  appear  indifferent,  would  be  to  put  it  fairly  within  onr 
grasp. 
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"  Our  hopes,  like  towering  falcoDt,  aim 

At  objects  Id  an  airy  height ; 
But  all  the  pleasure  of  the  game. 

Is  afar  ofi'to  Tievr  the  flight.^* 

What  little  value  do  we  set  on  discoveries  that  have  been  loi^ 
familiar  to  us,  though  their  own  essential  value  must  still  continue 
the  same.  Even  on  the  whole  mass  of  knowledge,  that  has  been 
gradually  and  slowly  transmitted  to  us,  we  reflect  with  little  inter- 
est, unless  as  it  may  lead  to  something  yet  unknown ;  and  the  re- 
sult of  a  single  new  experiment,  which  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
mass  to  which  it  is  added,  will  yet  be  sufficient  to  rouse  and  de- 
light every  philosopher  in  Europe.  It  is  a  very  shrewd  remaiic 
of  a  French  writer,  in  reference  to  the  torpor,  which  the  most 
zealous  inquirer  feels,  as  to  every  thing  which  he  knows^  and  his 
insatiable  avidity  for  every  thing  which  he  does  not  know,  that 
"  if  Truth  were  fairly  to  show  herself  as  she  is,  all  would  be  ru- 
ined ;  but  it  is  plain,  that  she  knows  very  well,  of  how  great  im- 
portance it  is,  that  she  should  keep  herself  out  of  sight.^' 

If  we  were  to  acquire,  by  an  unhappy  foresight,  the  knowl- 
edge which  is  not  yet  ours,  it  is  very  evident,  that  we  must  toon 
regard  it,  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  knowledge  which  we  have 
already  acquired.  The  charm  of  novelty,  the  delights  of  gratifi- 
ed curiosity,  would  not  be  for  us.  The  prey  would  be  at  our 
feet ;  and  it  would  be  vain,  therefore,  to  expect  that  ardour  of 
soul,  which  is  kindled,  amid  the  hopes  and  the  fears,  the  tumult 
and  the  competition  of  the  chace. 

^^  If  man  were  omnipotent^  without  being  God^'^^  says  Rousseau, 
^^  he  would  be  a  miserable  creature :  he  would  be  deprived  of 
the  pleasure  of  desiring  ;  and  what  privation  would  be  so  difficult 
to  be  borne  f'  It  may  be  said,  at  least  with  equal  truth,  that,  if 
man  were  omniscient^  without  the  other  perfections  of  the  Divini- 
ty, he  would  be  far  less  happy  than  at  present.  To  infinite  be- 
nevolence, indeed,  accompanied  with  infinite  power,  a  correspond- 
ing infinity  of  knowledge  must  afford  the  highest  of  all  imaginable 
gratifications,  by  its  subservience  to  those  gracious  plans  of  good, 
which  are  manifested  in  the  universe,  and  which,  in  making 
known  to  us  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  have  made  him 
known  to  us,  as  the  object  of  grateful  love  and  admiration.  But 
if,  in  other  respects,  we  were  to  continue  as  at  present, — ^withoor 
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erring^  padsions,  and  moral  weaknesses  of  every  sort, — ^to  be  doom- 
ed to  have  nothing  to  learn,  would  be  a  punishment,  not  a  blessing. 
In  such  circumstances,  if  they  were  to  continue  forever,  the  annihi- 
lation of  oar  intellectual  being  would  not  be  an  evil  so  great,  as  the 
mere  extinction  of  our  curiosity,  and  of  all  the  delights  and  con- 
solations which  it  affords,  not  merely  when  we  gratify  it,  but 
when  we  are  merely  seeking  to  gratify  it. 

^'  EUe  wherefore  boroi^ 
In  mortal  bosoms,  this  uoqaencbed  hope 
Ttmt  breathes  from  day  to  day  sablimer  things, 
And  mocks  possession !    Wherefore  darts  the  mind, 
With  sQch  resisdess  ardour,  to  embrace 
Majestic  forms,  impatient  to  be  free, 
Proad  of  the  strong  contention  of  her  toils, 
Proud  to  be  daring?*'* — 

*^  Why  departs  she  widet 
From  the  doll  track  and  journey  of  her  times, 
To  grasp  the  good  she  knows  not  ?    In  the  field  ""' 

Of  Changs  vrhich  may  be,  in  the  spacioas  field 
Of  science,  potent  arts,  or  dreadful  arms. 
To  raise  ap  scenes,  in  vrtiich  her  own  desires 
Contented  may  repose,— when  things  which  are 
Pall  on  her  temper  like  a  twice  told  tale.'^ 

At  is  sufficient,  that  we  are  endowed  with  powers  of  discovery. 
Our  gratitude  is  due  to  Heaven  for  the  gift ;  and  the  more  due  for 
that  gracious  wisdom,  which  has  known  how  to  limit  the  powers 
which  it  gave,  so  as  to  produce  a  greater  result  of  good  by  the 
very  limitation.  Our  prejudices,  which  sometimes  forbid  reason- 
ing,  and  the  errors,  to  which  our  imperfect  reasoning  often  leads 
us,  we  should  consider,  when  all  their  remote  relations  are  taken 
into  account,  as  indirect  sources  of  happiness ;  and  though  we 
may  wish,  and  justly  wish,  to  analyse  them,  and  to  rise  above 
their  influence, — ^for,  without  this  exertion,  and  consequent  feel- 
ing of  progress,  on  our  part,  they  would  be  evil  rather  than  good, 
— ^we  must  not  forget,  that  it  is  to  them  we  owe  the  luxury,  which 

*  Fleamres  of  Imagination,  (first  form  of  the  poem,)  B.  i.  v.  166—171. 
17S-5. 

t Why  departs  the  soul 

Wide  from  the  track.^-OBio. 

t  Pleasaree  of  Imagination,  (second  form  of  the  Poem,)  B.  i.  v.  913^220. 
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the  immediate  analysis  affords,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  ihtiume- 
rabie  truths,  which  the  prevalence  of  these  errors,  in  past  ages, 
has  left  to  be  discovered  by  the  ages  which  succeed. 

In  this,  and  in  every  thing  which  relates  to  man,  Nature  has 
had  in  view,  not  the  individual  or  the  single  generation  only,  bat 
the  permanent  race.  She  has  therefore,  not  exhausted  her  boun- 
ty on  any  one  period  of  the  long  succession ;  but,  by  a  proTision, 
which  makes  our  very  weakness  instrumental  to  her  goodoess,  she 
has  given  to  all,  that  distant  and  ever-brightenio^  hope,  which, 
till  we  arrive  at  our  glorious  destination, 

^^  Leads  from  go%l  to  goal, 
And  openi  still,  and  opeas  oo  the  sool.** 

With  enoi^h  of  mental  vigimr  to  advance  still  farther  in  the  tracks 
of  science  that  are  already  formed,  and  to  point  out  new  tracks  to 
those  who  are  to  follow,  we  have  enough  of  weakntis  to  prevent 
us  from  exploring  and  exhausting,  what  is  to  occupy,  in  the  same 
happy  search,  the  milliom  of  millions  that  are  to  succeed  us. 
Truth  itself,  indeed,  will  always  be  progressive ;  but  there  will 
still,  at  every  stage  of  the  progress,  be  something  to  disecfoer^  and 
abundance  to  confute.  ^'  In  24,000  years,^'  to  borrow  the  predic- 
tion of  a  very  skilful  prophet, — ^'  In  24,000  years,  there  will  arise 
philosophers,  who  will  boast,  that  they  are  destro3ring  the  erron 
which  have  been  reigning  in  the  world  for  90,000  years  past;  and 
there  will  be  people  who  will  believe^  that  they  are  then  only  just 
beginning  to  open  their  eyes.'' 

In  these  remarks,  on  the  nature  of  our  varied  eonsciodsnettj 
and  on  the  unity  and  identity  of  the  mind  in  all  its  varieties-— we 
have  considered  the  mental  phenomena  in  their  gti/Ural  aspect* 
We  have  now  to  consider  them  as  arranged  in  kindred  classes,— or 
rather  to  attempt  the  difficult  task  of  the  classification  itself. 

To  this  I  shall  proceed  in  my  nekt  Lecture. 


sa» 


LECTURE  XVI. 

ON  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  MIND, 

After  coBuderin^  the  Phenomeiia  of  the  Miad  t»  ^MeroX,  we 
are  now  to  proceed  to  consider  them,  in  the  d^paraU  ciaaes  in 
which  thej  may  be  arranged.  The  phenomena  themaeWea,  in* 
deed,  are  almoflt  infinite,  and  it  might  seem,  on  first  reflection  » 
very  hopeless  task,  to  attempt  to  reduce,  under  a  few  heads,  the 
innumerable  feelings,  which  diversify  almost  every  moment  of  our 
life.  But  to  those,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  wonders,  which 
classification  has  performed,  in  the  other  sciences,  the  task,  diffir 
cult  as  it  is,  will  still  seem  not  absolutely  hopeless ;  though  in  one 
respect,  its  difficulty  will  be  more  highly  estimated  by  them,  than 
by  others ; — since  tkof  only,  who  know  the  advantage  of  the  fixed 
and  definite  nature  of  the  objects  of  classification,  in  other  scien- 
ces, can  feel,  how  much  greater  the  obstacles  must  be,  to  any  ac* 
curate  arrangement,  in  a  science,  of  which  the  objects  are  indefi- 
nite, and  complex,  incapable  of  being  fixed  for  a  moment  in  the 
same  state,  and  destroyed  by  the  very  effort  to  g^rasp  them.  But, 
in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  in  which  nature  has  given  us  difficul- 
ties with  which  to  cope,  she  has  not  leflt  us  to  be  wholly  over- 
come ;  or,  if  we  must  yield,  she  has  at  least  armed  us  for  so  vig- 
orous a  straggle,  that  we  gain  additional  intellectual  strength, 
even  in  being  vanquished.  ^^  Studiorum  salutarium,  etiam  citra 
effectum,  salutaris  tractatio  est'^  If  she  has  placed  us  in  a  laby- 
rinth, she  has  at  the  same  time  furnished  us  with  a  clue,  which  may 
guide  us,  not  indeed  through  all  its  dark  and  intricate  windings,  but 
through  those  broad  paths,  which  conduct  us  into  day.  The  single 
power,  by  which  we  discover  resemblance  or  relation  in  general,  is 
a  sufficient  aid  to  us,  in  the  perplexity  and  confusion  of  our  first  at- 
tempts at  arrangement.    It  begins,  by  converting  thousands,  and 
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more  than  thousands,  into  one,  and,  reducing,  in  the  same  manner, 
the  numbers  thus  fonned,  it  arrives  at  last  at  the  few  distinctiTe 
characters  of  those  great  comprehensive  tribes^  on  which  it  ceas- 
es to  operate,  because  there  is  nothing  Kfeft  to  oppress  the  memo- 
ry, or  the  understanding.  If  there  had  been  no  such  science  as 
chemistry,  who  could  have  ventured  to  suppose,  that  the  innumer- 
able bodies,  animate  and  inanimate,  on  the  surface  of  our  globe, 
and  all,  which  we  have  been  able  to  explore  in  the  very  depths 
of  the  earth  itself,  are  reducible,  and  even  in  the  imperfect  state 
of  the  science,  have  been  already  reduced,  to  a  few  simple  ele- 
ments ?  The  science  ^of  mind,  as  it  is  a  science  of  analysis,  I  have 
more  than  once  compared  to  chemiitry^  and  pointed  out  to  you, 
and  illustrated,  its  various  circumstances  of  resemblance.  In  this 
too,  we  may  hope  the  BXkalogy  will  hold, — ^that,  as  the  innumera- 
ble aggregates,  in  the  one  science,  have  been  reduced  and  simpli- 
fied, the  innumerable  complex  feelings  in  the  other  will  admit  of  a 
corresponding  reduction  and  simplification. 

The  classes  which  we  form,  in  the  mental  as  well  as  in  the  ma- 
terial universe,  depend,  as  you  cannot  but  know,  on  certain  rela- 
tions which  we  discover  in  the  phenomena ;  and  the  relations  ac- 
cording to  which  objects  may  be  arranged,  are  of  course  various, 
as  they  are  considered  by  different  individuals  in  different  points 
of  view.  Some  of  these  relations  present  themselves  immediate- 
ly, as  if  to  our  very  glance  ;  others  are  discoverable  only  after  at- 
tentive reflection ; — ^and  though  the  former,  merely  as  presentii^ 
themselves  more  readily,  may  seem  on  that  account,  better  suited 
for  the  general  purpose  of  arrangement,  it  is  not  the  less  true 
that  the  classification,  which  approaches  nearest  to  perfection,  is 
far  from  being  always  that  which  is  founded  on  relations,  that  seem 
at  first  sight  the  most  obvious.  The  rudest  wanderer  in  the  fields 
may  imagine,  that  the  profusion  of  blossoms  around  him, — ^in  the 
greater  number  of  which  he  is  able,  himself,  to  discover  many 
striking  resemblances, — ^may  be  reduced  into  some  order  of  ar- 
rangement. But  he  would  be  little  aware,  that  the  principle  accord- 
ing, to  which  they  are  now  universally  classed,  has  relation,  not  to 
the  parts  which  appear  to  him  to  constitute  the  whole  flower,  but 
to  some  small  part  of  the  blossom,  which  ^e  does  not  perceive,  at 
the  distance  at  which  he  passes  it,  and  which  scarcely  attracts 
bis  eye,  when  he  plucks  it  from  the  stem. 
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To  oar  mewUU  claasificationB  the  remark  is  equally  applicable. 
In  these  too,  the  most  obvious  distinctions  are  not  always  those 
which  answer  best  the  purposes  of  systematic  arrangement  The 
phenomena  of  the  mind,  are  only  the  mind  itself  existing  in  cer* 
tain  states ;  and,  as  many  of  these  states  are  in  their  nature  agree- 
able, and  others  disagreeable,  this  difference,  which  is  to  the  sen- 
tient being  himself  the  most  important  of  all  differenced,  may  be 
supposed,  to  afford  the  most  obyioua  principle  of  classification. 
What  is  pleasant,  what  is  painful,  are  perhaps  the  first  classes, 
which  the  infant  has  formed  long  before  he  is  capable  of  distin- 
guishing them  by  a  name ;  and  the  veiy  imbecility  of  idiotism  it- 
self, to  which  nothing  is  true  or  false,  or  right  or  wrong, — and  to 
wbich  there  is  no  future,  beyond  the  succeeding  moment, — is  jet 
capable  of  making  this  primary  distinction,  and  of  regulating,  aOi> 
cording  to  it,  its  momentary  desires. 

^  The  love  ofpleatare  if  man's  eldett-bora, 
Bora  io  bit  cradle,  liTiog  to  hit  tomb. 
Wiedomt"— beryouoger  filter,  though  more  grave, 
IVaf  meant  to  minister,  not  to  dethrone^ 
Imperial  Pleasure,  qaeen  of  haman  beartf  .^'t 

The  distribution,  which  we  should  be  inclined  to  make,  of  our 
mental  phenomena,  according  to  this  obvious  principle,  would  be 
into  those  which  are  pleasing,  those  which  are  painful,  and  those 
which  are  neither  painful  nor  pleasing,  fiut,  however  obvious  this 
first  distinction  may  seem,  as  a  principle  of  arrangement,  the  ci]^ 
cumstances,  on  which  the  differences  depend,  are  so  very  indefi- 
nite, that  the  distinction, — ^though  it  may  be  useful  to  have  it  in 
view,  in  its  most  striking  and  permanent  cases,— cannot  be  adopt- 
ed, as  the  basis  of  any  regular  system.  To  take  the  mere  pleas- 
ures and  pains  of  tetwe,  for  example, — to  what  intelligible  division 
could  we  reduce  these,  which  are  not  merely  fugitive  in  them- 
selves, but  vary,  from  pain  to  pleasure,  and  from  pleasure  to  pain, 
with  a  change  of  their  external  objects,  so  slight  often,  as  to  be 
scarcely  appreciable,  and,  in  many  cases,  even  when  the  external 
objects  have  continued  exactly  the  same  ?  How  small,  and  how 
Tariable  a  boundary  separates  the  warmth  which  is  pleasing  from 

*  Instead  of  ^'  net  to  dethrone,*'  the  original  has  ^*  and  not  to  mar.'' 
t  Night  Thoaghtf,  yiii.  595—599. 
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the  heat  which  pains !  A  certain  quantity  of  light  10  ^tefnl  to 
the  eye.  Increase  it ; — it  becomes,  not  indifferent, — ^though  that 
would  be  a  less  change,-^4»at  absolutely  painful ;  and,  if  the  eye 
be  inflamed,  even  the  small  quantity  of  light,-^which  was  agreea- 
ble before,  and  which  seemed,  therefore,  to  admit  cf  being  veiy 
safely  classed  among  the  sources  of  pleasure,—- is  now  converted 
into  a  source  of  agony.  Since  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  fis 
the  limits  of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  every  affection  or  state  of 
mind,  agreeable,  disagreeable,  or  indifferent,  may,  by  a  very  tri- 
fling change  of  circumstance,  be  converted  into  an  opposite  state, 
it  is  evident,  that  any  division,  founded  on  this  vague  and  tran* 
sient  distinction,  must  perplex,  and  mislead  us,  in  our  attempts  to 
systematize  the  almost  infinite  diversities  of  thought  and  feelii^, 
rather  than  give  us  any  aid  in  the  arrangement. 

The  great  leading  division  of  the  mental  phenomena  wbicb 
has  met  with  most  general  adoption  by  philosophers,  is  into 
those  which  belong  to  the  under$tanding^  and  those  which  belong 
to  the  will ; — a  division  which  is  very  ancient,  but  though  sanc- 
tioned by  the  approbation  of  many  ages,  very  illogical ;  since  the 
will,  which,  in  this  division,  is  nominally  opposed  to  the  intellect,  is 
so  far  from  being  opposed  to  it  in  reality,  that,  evfen  by  the  as- 
sorters  of  its  diversity,  it  is  considered  as  exercising,  in  the  inteV 
tectual  department,  an  empire  almost  as  wide,  as  in  the  depart- 
ment allotted  to  itself.  We  reason,  and  plan,  and  invent,  at  least 
as  Toiti»tartfy, — as  we  esteem,  or  hate,  or  hope,  or  fear.  How 
many  emotions  are  there  too,  which  cannot,  without  absolute  to^ 
tare,  be  forced  into  ekktr  division !  To  tak^  only  a  few  instaa- 
ces,  out  of  many, — ^to  what  class  are  we  to  reduce  grief,  joy^  ad- 
miration, astonishment,  which  perhaps  are  not  phenofflena  of  the 
mere  understanding,  and  which, — ^though  they  may  lead  indirect- 
ly to  desires  or  volitions, — ^have  nothing,  in  themselves,  that  ii 
voluntary,  or  that  can  be  considered  as  in  any  peculiar  d^jfree 
connected  with  the  wiU?  The  division  of  the  mental  phenome- 
na into  those  which  belong  to  the  ufuier^tofM^tfig,  and  those  wkicb 
belong  to  the  «i/2,  seems,  therefore,  to  be  as  faulty,  as  would  be 
the  division  of  animals,  into  those  which  have  legs  and  those 
which  have  wings ;  since  the  same  animals  might  have  both  legs 
and  wings,  and  since  whole  tribes  of  animals  have  neither  one  nor 
the  other. 
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Another  dinuon  of  the  phenoraeBa  of  miiid,  aimifair  to  tho  form- 
er, and  of  equal  antiqiiitj,  siiice  it  corre!q>ODdB  irith  the  very  an* 
eient  diiiflion  of  philoflophy  into  the  €ODtem|HatiTe  and  the  active, 
is  into  those  which  helong  to  the  inUUeetwU  powers,  and  those 
which  belong  to  the  aetvoe  powers.  ^^  Phllosophia  et  contemplati<» 
Fa  ett  et  activa ;  spectat  simulque  agit^^  I  most  confess,  however, 
that  this  division  of  the  mental  phenomena,  as  referable  to  the  in* 
teilectnal  and  the  active  powers  of  the  mind, — ^thoagh  it  has  the 
sanction  of  very  eminent  names,  appears  to  me  to  be  &alt  j,  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner  as  the  former,  which,  indeed,  it  may  be 
considered  almost  as  representii^,  under  a  change  of  name.  Its 
parts  are  not  opposed  to  each  other,  and  it  does  not  include  all 
the  phenomena  which  it  should  include.  Is  mere  griei^  for  exam* 
pie,  or  mere  astonishment,  to  be  referred  to  our  intellectual  or  to 
our  active  powen  f  I  do  not  speak  of  the  faculties  which  they 
may  or  may  not  call  mta  action;  but  of  the  feelings'  themselves, 
as  present  phenomena  or  states  of  the  mind.  And,  in  whatsoever 
manner  we  may  define  the  term  «cltos,  is  the  mind  more  active, 
when  it  merely  desires  good  and  fears  evil,  when  it  looks  with  es^ 
teem  on  virtue,  and  with  indignation,  or  disgust,  and  contempt  on 
vice,  than  when  it  pursues  a  continued  train  of  reasoning,  or  fan- 
cy, or  historical  investigation  f  when,  with  Newton,  it  lays  down 
the  laws  of  planetary  motion,  and  cafeolates,  in  what  exact  point 
of  the  heavens,  any  one  of  the  orbs,  which  move  within  the  im- 
mense range  of  our  solar  system,  will  be  found  to  have  its  place 
at  any  particular  moment,  one  thousand  years  hereafter ;  when, 
with  Shakespeare,  it  wanders  beyond  the  universe  itself,  calling 
races  of  bein^  into  existence,  which  nature  never  k»ewj  but 
which  nature  might  almost  oaw--  or  when,  with  Tacitus,  it  en* 
rols  slowly,  year  aAer  year,  that  dreadful  reality  of  crimes  and 
sufferings,  which  even  dramatic  horror,  in  all  its  license  of  wild 
imagination^  can  scarcely  reach— the  long  unvarying  catalogue,  of 
tyrants, — and  executioners^*— and  victims,  that  retsrm  thanks  to 
the  gods  and  die,— 4md  accusers  rich  with  their  blood,  and  more 
mighty,  as  more  widely  hated,  amid « the  multitudes  of  prostrate 
riaves,  still  looking  whether  there  may  not  yet  have  escaped 
some  lingering  virtue,  which  it  may  be  a  merit  to  .destroy,  and 
having  scarcely  leisinre  to  feel  even  the  agonies  of  remorse,  in  the 
^^tiEued  sense  of  the  precariousness  of  their  own  gloomy  exi«« 
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tence  ?    When  it  thus  records  the  wanking  lessons  of  the  past,  or 
expatiates  in  fields,  which  itself  creates,  of  fairy  beauty  or  soblim' 
ity,  or  comprehends  whole  momg  worlds  within  its  glance,  and 
calculates  and  measures  infinitude — ^the  mind  is  surely  active,  or 
there  are  no  moments  in  which  it  is  so.     So  little,  indeed,  are  the 
intellectual  powers  opposed  to  the  active,  that  it  is  only  when 
some  intellectual  energy  co-exists  with  desire,  that  the  mind  is 
said  to  be  active,  even  by  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  analyti- 
cal  inquiries,  or  to  metaphysical  nomenclature.      The  love  of 
power,  or  the  love  of  gioiy,  when  there  is  no  opportunity  of  in- 
tellectual exertion,  may,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
be  as  passive  as  tranquillity  itself     The  passion  is  active  only 
when,  with  intellectual  action,  it  compares  means  with  ends,  and 
dilTerent  means  with  each  other,  and  deliberates,  and  resolves,  and 
executes.     Chain  some  revolutionary  usurper  to  the  floor  of  a 
dungeon,  his  ambition  may  be  active  still,  because  he  may  still  be 
intellectually  busy  in  planning  means  of  deliverance  and  ven- 
geance ;  and,  on  his  bed  of  straw,  may  conquer  half  the  world. 
But,  if  we  could  fetter  his  reason  and  fancy,  as  we  can  fetter  hif 
limbs,  what  activity  would  remain,  though  he  were  still  to  (eel 
that  mere  desire  of  power  or  glory,  which,  though  usually  follow- 
ed by  intellectual  exertion,  is  itself  as  prior  to  these  exertions,  aQ 
that  constitutes  ambition,  as  a  passion  7    There  would,  indeed, 
still  be  in  his  mind  the  awful  elements  of  that  force,  which 
bursts  upon  the  world  with  conflagration  and  destruction ;   bat, 
though  there   would  be  the  thunder^  it  would  be  the  thooder 
sleeping  in  its  cloud.     To  wt/l,  is  to  act  with  desire ;   and,  uolen 
in  the  production  of  mere  muscular  motion,  it  is  only  inullietiialbf 
that  we  can  act.     To  class  the  active  powers,  therefore,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  intellectual,  is  to  class  them,  as  opposed  to  that,  with- 
out which,  as  active  powers,  they  cannot  even  exist. 

It  may,  certainly,  be  contended,  that,  though  the  mental  phe- 
nomena, usually  ranked  under  this  head,  are  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  action,  they  may  yet  deserve  this  generic  distinctioa, 
as  leading  to  action  indirectly, — and  if  they  led,  in  any  peculiar 
sense,  to  action,  however  indirectly,  the  claim  might  be  allowed. 
But,  even  with  this  limited  meaning,  it  is  impossible  to  admit  the 
distinction  asserted  for  them.  In  what  sense,  for  example,  can  it 
be  said,  that  grief  md  joy ^  which  surely  are  not  to  be  cbssed  us- 
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der  the  intellectual  powers  af  the  mind,  lead  to  action  even  indi- 
rectly, more  than  any  other  feelings,  or  states,  in  which  the  mind 
is  capahle  of  existing  ?  We  may,  indeed,  act  when  we  are  joyful 
or  sorrowfal,  as  we  may  act  when  we  perceive  a  present  object, 
or  remember  the  past ;  but  we  may  also  remain  at  rest,  and  re- 
main equally  at  rest,  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other.  Our  intel- 
lectual energies,  indeed,  even  in  this  sense,  as  indirectly  leading  to 
action,  are,  in  most  cases,  far  more  active,  than  sorrow,  even  in 
its  very  excess  of  agony  and  despair ;  and,  in  those  cases  in  which 
sorrow  does  truly  lead  to  action,  as  when  we  strive  to  remedy  the 
past,  the  mere  regret  which  constitutes  the  sorrow,  is  not  so  close- 
ly connected  with  the  conduct  which  we  pursue,  as  the  intellec- 
tual states  of  mind  that  intervened — the  successive  judgments,  by 
which  we  have  compared  projects  with  projects,  and  chosen  at 
last  the  plan,  which,  in  relation  to  the  object  in  view,  has  seemed 
to  us,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  expedient. 

If,  then,  as  I  cannot  but  think,  the  arrangement  of  the  mental 
phenomena,  as  belonging  to  two  classes  of  powers,  the  intellectual 
and  the  active,  be  at  once  incomplete,  and  not  accurate,  even  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  reaches,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  try  at 
least  JBome  other  division,  even  though  there  should  not  be  any 
very  great  hope  of  success.  Though  we  should  fail  in  our  endeav- 
our to  obtain  some  more  precise  and  comprehensive  principle  of 
arrangement,  there  is  also  some  advantage  gained,  by  viewing  ob- 
jects, according  to  new  circumstances  of  agreement  or  analogy. 
We  see,  in  this  case,  what  had  long  passed  before  us  unobserved, 
while  we  were  accustomed  only  to  the  order  and  nomenclature  of 
a  former  method ;  for,  when  the  mind  has  been  habituated  to  cer- 
tain classifications,  it  is  apt,  in  considering  objects,  to  give  its  at- 
tention only  to  those  properties  which  are  essential  to  the  classifi- 
cation, and  to  overlook,  or  at  least  comparatively  to  neglect,  other 
properties  equally  important  and  essential  to  the  very  nature  of 
the  separate  substances  that  are  classed,  but  not  included  in  the 
sptem  as  characters  of  generic  resemblance.  The  individual  ob- 
ject, indeed,  when  its  place  in  any  system  has  been  long  fixed  ancf 
fiiniihar  to  us,  is  probably  conceived  by  us  less,  as  an  individudl^ 
than  as  one  of  a  class  of  individuals,  that  agree  in  certain  respects, 
and  the  frequent  consideration  of  it,  as  one  of  a  class,  must  fix  the 
peculiar  relations  of  the  class,  more  strongly  in  the  mind,  and 
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weaken  proportionally  the  impression  o£  every  other  qnalUy  that 
is  not  so  included.  A  not  classification,  therefore,  which  indndes, 
in  its  generic  character,  those  neglected  qualities,  will  of  course 
draw  to  them  attention,  which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  ob* 
tained ;  and,  the  more  various  the  views  are,  which  we  take  of 
the  objects  of  any  science,  the  juster  consequently,  because  the 
more  equal,  will  be  the  estimate  which  we  form  of  them.  So  tru- 
ly is  this  the  case,  that  1  am  convinced,  that  no  one  has  ever  read 
over  the  mere  terms  of  a  new  division,  in  a  science,  however  fa* 
mitiar  the  science  may  have  been  to  him,  without  learning  more 
than  this  new  division  itself,  without  being  struck  with  same  prop- 
erty or  relation,  the  importance  of  which  he  now  perceives  most 
clearly,  and  which  he  is  quite  astonished  that  he  should  have  over- 
looked  80  long  before. 

I  surely  need  not  warn  you,  after  the  observations  which  f 
made  in  my  Introductory  Lectures,  on  the  Laws  and  Objects  of 
Physical  Inquiry  in  General,  that  every  eiatnjkaiiom  has  reference 
only  to  our  mode  of  considering  objects;  and  that,  amid  all  the  va- 
rieties of  systems  which  our  love  of  novelty,  and  our  love  of  dis- 
tinction, or  our  pure  love  of  truth  and  order  may  introduce,  the 
phenomena  themselves,  whether  accurately,  or  inaccurately  class- 
ed, continue  unaltered.  The  mind  is  formed  susceptible  of  certain 
affections.  These  states  or  affections  we  may  generalize  more  or 
less ;  and,  according  to  our  generalization,  may  give  them  more  ' 
or  fewer  names.  But  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  our  voca- 
bulary, the  mind  itself, — as  independent  of  these  tranaient  designsp 
tions,  as  He  who  fixed  its  constitution,-— still  continues  to  exhibit 
the  same  unaltered  susceptibilities,  which  it  or^nally  received ; 
as  the  flowers,  which  the  same  divine  Author  formed,  qpring  up, 
in  the  same  manner,  observing  the  same  seasons,  and  spreaihng  to 
the  sun  the  same  foliage  and  blossoms,  whatever  be  the  system 
and  the  corresponding  nomenclature  according  to  which  botaoisli 
may  have  agreed  to  rank  and  name  their  tribes.  The  great  Pre- 
server of  nature  has  not  trusted  us,  with  the  dangerous  power  of 
altering  a  single  physical  law  which  He  has  established,  dioagb 
He  has  given  us  unlimited  power  over  the  langmagt  which  is  of 
our  own  creation.  It  is  still  with  us,  as  it  was  with  oar  commoB 
sire  in  the  original  birthplace  of  our  race.  The  Almightj  pre* 
aents  to  us  all  the  objects  that  surround  us,  wherever  we  turn  oar 
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view ;  but  He  presents  them  to  us,  only  that  we  may  g^e  them 
Dames.  Their  powers  and  susceptibilities  thej  already  possess, 
and  we  cannot  alter  these,  eren  as  they  eiist  in  a  single  atom. 

It  may,  perhaps,  seem  absurd,  eyen  to  suppose,  that  we  should 
think  ourselves  able  to  change,  by  a  few  generic  words,  the  prop- 
erties of  the  substances  which  we  have  classed ;  and  if  the  ques- 
tion were  put  to  us,  as  to  this  effect  of  our  language,  in  any  par* 
ticular  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  we  should  answer  in  the 
negative,  and  express  astonishment  that  snch  a  question  should 
have  been  put  But  the  iilusibn  is  not  the  less  certain,  because 
we  are  not  aware  of  its  influence ;  and,  indeed,  it  could  no  longer 
be  an  iUusion,  if  we  were  completely  aware  of  it.  It  requires, 
however,  only  a  very  little  reflection  on  what  has  passed*  in  oar 
own  minds,  to  discover,  that,  when  we  have  given  a  name  to  any 
quality,  that  quality  acquires  immediately,  in  our  imagination,  a 
comparative  importance,  very  diflerent  from  what  it  had  before ; 
and  though  nature  in  itself  be  truly  unchanged,  it  is  ever  after,  re- 
latively to  our  conception,  different.  A  difference  of  words  is,  in 
this  case,  more  than  a  mere  verbal  difierence.  Though  it  be  not 
the  expression  of  a  difference  of  doctrine,  it'  yery  speedily  be- 
comes so.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  same  warfare,  which  the  rivalries 
of  individual  ambition,  or  the  opposite  interests,  or  supposed  oppo- 
site interests,  of  nations  have  produced,  in  the  great  theatre  of  civ- 
il history,  have  been  produced,  in  the  small  but  tumultuous  field 
of  science,  by  the  supposed  incompatibility  of  a  few  abstract  terms ; 
and,  indeed,  as  has  been  truly  said,  the  sects  of  philosophers  have 
combated,  with  more  perserering  violence,  to  settle  what  they 
mean  bj  the  constitution  of  the  world,  than  all  the  conquerors  of 
the  world  have  done  to  render  themselves  its  masters. 

Still  less,  I  trust,  is  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  warning,  already 
so  often  repeated,  that  you  are  not  to  conceive,  that  any  classifi- 
cation of  the  states  or  affections  of  the  mind,  as  referable  to  cer- 
tain powers  or  susceptibilities,  makes  these  powers  any  thing  dif- 
ferent and  separate  from  the  mind  itself,  as  originally  and  essen- 
tially susceptible  of  the  various  modifications  of  which  these  pow- 
ers are  only  a  shorter  name.  And  yet  what  innumerable  contro- 
venies  in  philosophy  have  arisen,  and  are  still  frequently  arising, 
from  this  very  mistake,  strange  and  absurd  as  the  mistake  may 
seem.     No  sooner.  fi»r  example,  werc^  certain  affections  of  the 
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mind  classed  togfether,  as  belonging  to  the  wiU^  and  certain  others, 
as  belonging  to  the  vnderstanding^ — that  is  to  say,  no  sooner  was 
the  mind,  existing  in  certain  iUUes^  denominated  the  understanding, 
and  in  certain  other  states  denominated  the  will, — than  the  ander- 
atanding  and  the  will  ceased  to  be  considered  as  the  same  indi?id- 
ual  substance,  and  became  immediately,  as  it  were,  two  opposite 
and  contending  powers,  in  the  empire  of  mind,  as  distinct,  as   anj 
two  sovereigns,  with  their  separate  nations  under  their  controul  ; 
and  it  became  an  object  of  as  fierce  contention  to  determme,  wheth- 
er certain  affections  of  the  mind  belonged  to  the  undemanding^  or 
to  the  wt//,  as,  in  the  management  of  political  affairs,  to  determine, 
whether  a  disputed  province  belonged  to  one  potentate,  or  to 
anothef .    Every  new  diversity  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  indeed, 
converted  each  faculty  into  a  little  independent  mind, — as  if  the 
original  mind  were  like  that  wonderful  animal,  of  which  natnraK 
ists  tell  us,  that  inay  be  cut  into  an  almost  infinite  number  of  parts, 
each  of  which  becomes  a  polypus,  as  perfect  as  that  from  which  it 
was  separated.     The  only  difference  is,  that  those  who  make  us 
acquainted  with  this  wonderful  property  of  the»poly/>ta,  acknowl- 
edge the  divisibility  of  the  parent  animal ;   while  tbose,  who  as- 
sert the  spiritual  multiplicity,  are  at  the  same  time  assertors  of  the 
absolute  indivisibility  of  that  which  they  divide. 

After  these  warnings,  then,  which,  I  trust,  have  been  almost 
superfluous,  let  us  now  endeavour  to  form  some  classification  of 
the  mental  phenomena  without  considering,  whether  our  arrange- 
ment be  similar  or  dissimilar  to  that  of  others.  In  short,  let  ui 
forget,  as  much  as  possible,  that  any  prior  arrangements  have  been 
made,  and  think  of  the  phenomena  only.  It  would,  indeed,  re- 
quire more  than  human  vision,  to  comprehend  all  these  phenom* 
ena  of  the  mind,  in  our  gaze  at  once,--*- 

"  To  iurvej, 
Stretched  oat  beoeatli  ut,  all  tbe  mhxj  tracts 
or  passioo  and  opiQioa,^like  a  waste 
or  sands,  and  flowery  lawns,  and  tangling^  woods, 
Where  mortals  roam  bewilderM.** 

But  there  is  a  mode  of  bringing  all  this  multitude  of  objects,  with- 
in the  sphere  of  our  narrow  sight,  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  ex* 
panse  of  landscape,  over  which  the  eye  would  be  long  in  waDde^ 
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ing,— the  plains,  and  hills,  and  woods,  and  waterfalls, — maj  he 
brought,  hy  human  art,  within  the  compass  of  a  mirror,  far  less 
than  the  smallest  of  the  innumerable  objects  which  it  represents. 

The  process  of  gradval  generalizing^  by  which  this  reduction 
is  performed,  I  have  already  explained  to  you.  Let  us  now  pro- 
ceed to  avail  ourselves  of  it. 

All  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  mind,  I  have  already  fre- 
quently repeated,  are  only  the  mind  itself  existing  in  certain 
states.  To  these  successive  states  our  knowledge  of  the  mind, 
and  consequently  our  arrangements,  which  can  comprehend  only 
what  we  know,  are  necessarily  limited.  With  this  simple  word 
ttate^  I  use  the  phrase  affection  of  mind  as  synonymous,  to  express 
the  momentaiy  feeling,  whatever  it  may  be, — with  this  difference 
only,  that  the  word  affection  seems  to  me.  better  suited  for  express- 
ing that  momentary  feelings  when  considered  as  an  effect^ — the 
feeling  itself  as  a  state  of  the  mind,  and  the  relation  which  any 
particular  state  of  mind,  may  bear  to  the  preceding  circumstances, 
whatever  they  may  be  that  have  induced  it.  Our  $taie:9  of  mind, 
however,  or  our  affeeiiont  of  mind,  are  the  simplest  terms,  which  I 
can  use  for  expressing  the  whole  series  of  phenomena  of  the  mind 
in  all  their  diversity,  as  existing  phenomena,  without  any  mixture 
of  hypothesis,  as  to  the  particular  mode  in  which  the  successive 
changes  may  be  supposed  to  arise. 

When  we  consider,  then,  the  various  states  or  affections  of  the 
mind,  which  form  this  series,  one  circumstance  of  difference  must 
strike  us,  that  some  of  them  arise  immediately,  in  consequence  of 
the  presence  of  external  objects,— and  some,  as  immediately,  in 
consequence  of  certain  preceding  affections  of  the  mind  itself^ 
The  one  set,  therefore,  are  obviously  the  result  of  the  laws  both 
of  matter  and  of  mind, — implying,  in  external  objects,  a  power  of 
affecting  the  mind,  as  well  as,  in  the  mind,  a  susceptibility  of  be- 
ing affected  by  them.  The  other  set  result  from  the  susceptibili- 
ties of  the  mind  itself,  which  has  been  formed  by  its  divine  Author 
to  exist  in  certain  states,  and  to  exist  in  these  in  a  certain  relative 
order  of  succession.  The  affections  of  the  one  class  arise,  be- 
cause some  external  object  is  present ; — the  affections  of  the  oth- 
er chiss  arise,  because  some  previous  change  in  the  states  of  the 
mind  has  taken '>place. 

To  illustrate  this  distinction  by  example,  let  us  suppose  our* 
32 
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•elyes,  in  walking  across  a  lawn,  to  tnm  our  eyes  to  a  pmrtiailar 
point,  and  to  perceive  there  an  oak.  That  is  to  say,  the  presence 
of  the  oak,  or  rather  of  the  light  reflected  from  it,  occasions  a 
certain  new  state  of  the  mind,  which  we  call  a  sensation  of  vinos, 
an  affection,  which  belongs  to  the  mind  alone,  indeed,  bat  of 
which  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  mind,  of  iiselff 
without  the  presence  of  light,  would  not  have  been  the  subject. 
The  peculiar  sensation,  therefore,  is  the  result  of  the  presence  of 
the  light  reflected  from  the  oak ;  and  we  perceive  it,  because  the 
mind  is  capable  of  being  afiected  by  external  things.  Bat  this  af- 
fection of  the  mind,  which  has  an  external  object  for  its  imme£- 
ate  cause,  is  not  the  only  mental  change  which  takes  place.  Oth- 
er changes  succeed  it,  without  any  other  external  impresiioik 
We  compare  the  oak  with  some  other  tree  which  we  have  seen 
before,  and  we  are  struck  with  its  superior  magnificence  and  beau- 
ty;— ^we  imagine  how  some  scene  more  familiar  to  us  wooU 
appear,  if  it  were  adorned  with  this  tree,  and  how  the  ecene  be- 
fore us  would  appear,  if  it  were  stripped  of  it ; — we  think  of  tbe 
number  of  years,  which  must  have  passed,  since  the  oak  was  an 
aeom ;— *-and  we  moralize,  perhaps,  on  the  changes,  which  ha?e 
taken  place,  in  the  little  history  of  ourselves  and  our  friends,  aod, 
still  more,  on  the  revolutions  of  kingdoms, — and  the  birtfa  and  de- 
cay  of  a  whole  generation  of  mankind, — -while  it  has  been  silentlj 
and  regularly  advancing  to  maturity,  through  the  sunshine  and 
the  storm.  Of  all  the  variety  of  states  of  the  mind,  which  these 
processes  of  thought  involve,  the  only  one,  which  can  be  ascribed 
to  an  external  object  as  its  direct  cause,  is  the  primary  perceptioo 
of  the  oak ;  the  rest  have  been  the  result  not  immediately  of  any 
thing  external,  but  of  preceding  states  of  the  mind ; — ^that  particu- 
lar mental  state,  which  constituted  the  perception  of  the  oak,  be- 
ing followed  immediately  by  that  difierent  state,  which  constituted 
the  remembrance  of  some  tree  observed  before,  and  this  by  that 
different  state  which  constituted  the  comparison  of  the  two;  and 
so  successively,  through  all  the  different  processes  of  thought 
enumerated.  The  mind,  indeed,  could  not  without  the  presence 
of  the  oak,— that  is  to  say,  without  the  presence  of  the  light  which 
the  oak  reflects, — have  existed  in  the  state  which  constituted  the 
perception  of  the  oak.  But  as  little  could  any  external  object, 
without  this  primary  mental  (ifiection,  have  produced  immediate- 
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ijr,  any  of  tho«e  other  states  of  the  mind,  which  followed  the  per- 
ceptioD.  There  is,  thus,  one  obyious  distinction  of  the  mental 
phenomena ;  as  in  relation  to  their  causes,  external  or  internal ; 
and,  whateFer  other  terms  of  subdivision  it  may  be  necessary  to 
employ,  we  have,  at  least,  one  boundary,  and  know  what  it  is  we 
mean,  when  we  speak  of  the  external  and  internal  affections  of  the 
mind. 

The  first  stage  of  our  generalization,  then,  has  been  the  reduce 
tion  of  ail  the  mental  phenomena  to  two  definite  classes,  accord* 
ing  as  the  causes,  or  immediate  antecedents,  of  our  feehngs  are 
themselves  mental  or  materiaL  Our  next  stage  must  be  the  still 
further  reduction  of  these,  by  some  new  generalizations  of  the 
phenomena  of  each  class. 

The  former  of  these  classes, — that  of  our  exUmal  affections 
of  the  mind,-^i8,  indeed,  so  very  simple,  as  to  require  but  little 
subdivision.  The  other  class,  however,  that  of  the  internal  affec- 
tions or  states  of  the  mind,— comprehends  so  laige  a  proportion  of 
the  mental  phenomena,  and  these  so  various,  that,  without  many 
subdivisions,  it  would  be  itself  of  little  aid  to  us  in  our  arrange- 
ment. 

The  first  great  subdivision,  then,  which  I  would  form,  of  the  in- 
ternal class,  is  into  our  intelUetual  states  o/mind^  and  our  emotions. 
^he  latter  of  these  classes  comprehends  all.  or  nearly  all  the 
mental  states,  which  have  been  classed,  by  others,  under  the  head 
of  active  powers.  I  prefer,  however,  the  term  emotions^  partly, 
because  I  wish  to  avoid  the  phrase  active  potverj,— which,  I  own, 
appears  to  me  awkward  and  ambiguous,  as  opposed  to  other  pow- 
ers, which  are  not  said  to  be  passive ;  and  partly,  for  reasons  be- 
fore mentioned,  because  our  intellectual  states  or  energies, — far 
from  being  opposed  to  our  active  powers, — are,  as  we  have  seen, 
essential  elements  of  their  activity,— so  essential,  that,  without 
them,  theee  never  could  have  had  the  name  of  active ;  and  be- 
cause I  wish  to  comprehend,  under  the  term,  various  states  of  the 
mind,  which  cannot,  with  propriety,  in  any  case,  be  termed  ocltos, 
—such  as  grief,  joy,  astonishment, — ^and  others  which  have  been 
commonly,  though,  I  think,  inaccurately,  ascribed  to  the  intellect 
tnsl  faculties, — such  as  the  feelings  of  beauty  and  sublimity, — feel- 
ings, which  are  certainly  much  more  analogous  to  our  other  emo- 
^ons,— to  our  feelings  of  love  or  awe, — ^for  example, — ^than  to  our 
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mere  remembraiices  or  reaflonings,  or  to  any  other  states  of  mind, 
which  caD  strictlj  be  called  intellectiial.  I  speak  at  present,  it  must 
be  remeinbered,of  the  mere  feeling  produced  by  the  cootemplation 
of  beautiful  or  sublime  objects, — not  of  the  judgment,  which  we 
form,  of  objects,  as  more  or  less  fit  to  excite  these  feelings ;  the 
judgment  being  truly  tnielUeiual,  like  all  our  other  judgments ;  but 
being,  at  the  same  time,  as  distinct  from  thefuHngt  which  it  meas- 
ures, as  any  other  judgment  from  the  external  or  internal  objects 
which  it  compares. 

The  exact  meaning  of  the  term  emotion^  it  is  difficult  to  state 
M  in  any  form  of  words, — for  the  same  reason  which  makes  it  diffi- 
cult, or  rather  impossible,  to  explain,  what  we  mean  by  the  term 
thought,  or  the  terms  sweetness  or  bitterness.  What  can  be  more 
opposite  than  pleasure  and  pain  !  the  real  distmction  of  which  is 
evidently  familiar,  not  to  man  only,  but  to  eveiy  thing  that 
lives ;  and  yet  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  show,  in  what  their  <fiffer- 
ence  consists,  or  to  give  a  verbal  definition  of  either,  we  should 
find  the  task  to  be  no  easy  one.  Every  person  understands,  what 
is  meant  by  an  emotion,  at  least  as  well,  as  he  understands  what  is 
meant  by  any  intellectual  power ;  or,  if  he  do  not,  it  can  be  ex- 
plained  to  him,  only  by  stating  the  number  of  feelings  to  which 
we  give  the  name,  or  the  circumstances  which  induce  them.  All 
of  them,  indeed,  agree  in  IkU  respect,  that  they  imply  peculiar 
vividness  of  feeling,  with  this  important  circumstance,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  vivid  pleasures  and  pains  of  sense, — ^that  they 
do  not  arise  immediately  from  the  presence  of  external  objects, 
but  subsequently  to  the  primary  feelings,  which  we  term  sensa- 
tions or  perceptions.  Perhaps  if  any  definition  of  them  he  possi- 
ble, they  may  be  defined  to  be  vivid  feeUng$^  arising  immediately 
from  the  consideration  of  objects,  perceived,  or  remembered,  or 
imagined,  or  from  other  prior  emotions.  In  some  cases, — as  in  that 
of  the  emotion  which  beauty  excites, — ^they  may  succeed  so  rap- 
idly to  the  primary  perception,  as  almost  to  form  a  part  of  it 
Yet  we  find  no  great  difficulty  of  analysis,  in  separating  the  pleat- 
ing efftet  of  beauty,  from  the  perception  of  the  mere  form  and  col- 
our, and  can  very  readily  imagine  the  same  accurate  perception 
of  iAm«,  without  the  feeling  of  beauty,  as  we  can  imagine  the 
same  feeling  of  beauty  to  Siccompany  the  perception  of  forms  and 
e&lours  very  diSerent» 
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^*  Sore  the  rising;  md, 
O'er  the  cemleui  coDTez  of  the  tea, 
With  eqaal  brightoeM,  and  with  equal  warmth^ 
Might  roll  his  fiery  orb ;  nor  yet  the  soal 
Thus  feel  her  frame  expanded,  and  her  poweri 
Exulting  in  the  tplendoar  she  bebolda. 
Like  a  young  conqoeror  moving  through  the  pomp 
Of  tome  triumphal  day*    When  joinM  at  eve, 
Soft  marmuriog  ttreami ,  and  galet  of  gentlest  breath, 
Melodioui  FkiJomela^t  wakeful  strain 
Attemper,  could  not  man's  discerning  ear, 
Through  all  its  tones,  the  sympathy  pursue  ; 
Nor  yet  this  breath  divine  of  nameless  joy 
Steal  through  bis  veins,  and  fan  the  awaken'd  heart, 
Mild  as  the  breeze,  yet  rapturons  as  the  song.''* 

Oar  emotions,  then,  even  in  the  cases  in  which  thej  seem 
most  cLirectlj  to  coexist  with  perception,  are  still  easily  distinguish- 
able from  it ,'  and,  in  like  manner,  when  they  arise  from  the  intel' 
leetual  states  of  memory,  imagination,  comparison,  they  are  equal- 
ly distinguishable  from  what  we  remeinber^  or  imagine,  or  compare. 
They  form  truly  a  separate  order  of  the  internal  affections  of 
the  mind, — as  distinct  from  the  intellectual  phenomena,  as  the 
class,  to  which  they  both  belong,  is  distinguishable  from  the  class 
of  external  affections,  that  arise  immediately  from  the  presence 
of  objects  without. 

•  PleBioret  of  Imagination,  Book  III.  ▼.  464—478. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE    PHENOMENA    OF    BIINDm— <3Jk86  I.   EX- 
TERNAL STATES. — INTRODUCTORY. 

In  m  J  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  1  endeavoured  to  prepare  the 
waj,  for  arranging,  in  certain  classes,  that  almost  infinite  rariety 
of  phenomena,  which  the  mind  exhibits, — ^pointing  out  to  you  the 
peculiar  difficulty  of  such  a  classification,  in  the  case  of  pheoome* 
na  90  indefinite  and  fugitive,  as  those  of  the  mind,  and  the  nature 
of  that  generalizing  principle  of  analogy  or  resemblance,  on  which 
every  classification,  whether  of  the  material  or  mental  phenomena, 
must  alike  proceed.  I  then  took  a  slight  view  of  the  primary, 
leading,  divisions  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  which  have  met 
with  most  general  adoption, — the  very  ancient  division  of  them,  as 
of  two  gjeat  departments,  belonging  to  the  vndentanding  and  the 
mZ7, — and  the  similar  division  of  them,  as  referable  to  two  classes 
of  powers,  termed  the  intellectual  and  active  pomen  of  the  miod. 
I  explained  to  you  the  reasons,  which  led  me  to  reject  both  these 
divisions,  as  at  once  incomplete,  from  not  comprehending  ail.  the 
phenomena,  and  inaccurate,  from  confounding  even  those  phenom- 
ena, which  they  may  truly  be  considered  as  comprehending. 

After  rejecting  these,  it  became  necessary  to  attempt  some 
new  arrangement,  especially  as  we  found  reason  to  believe  that 
some  advantage  could  scarcely  fail  to  arise  from  the  attempt  itself, 
even  though  it  should  fail  as  to  its  great  object;  and  we,  therefore, 
proceeded  to  consider  and  arrange  the  phenomena,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  should  have  done,  if  no  ar- 
rangement of  them  had  ever  been  made  before. 

In  thus  considering  them,  the  first  important  distinction  which 
occurred  to  us,  related  to  their  cawti,  or  immediate  antecedents, 
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«s  f(»*eigii  to  the  miod,  or  as  belongieg^  to  the  mind  itself;  a  diii* 
tinction  too  strikiog  to  be  neglected  as  a  ground  of  primary  divis- 
ion. Whatever  that  may  be,  which  feels  and  thinks,  it  has  been 
formed  to  be  susceptible  of  certain  chains  of  state,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mere  presence  of  external  objects,  or  at  least  of 
changes  produced  in  our  mere  bodily  organs,  which,  themselves^ 
may  be  considered  as  external  to  the  mind ;  and  it  is  susceptible 
of  certain  other  changes  of  state,  without  any  cause  external  to  it- 
self, one  state  of  mind  being  the  immediate  result  of  a  former  state 
of  mind,  in  consequence  of  those  laws  of  succession  of  thoughts 
and  feelings,  which  He,  who  created  the  immortal  soul  of  man,  as 
a  faint  shadow  of  His  own  eternal  spirit,  has  established  in  the 
constitution  of  our  mental  frame.  In  conformity  with  this  distinc- 
tion, we  made  our  first  division  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  in- 
to its  exUmal  and  internal  affections ;  the  word  afftetiam  being  used, 
by  me,  as  the  simplest  term  for  expressing  a  mere  change  of  state 
induced,  in  relation  io  the  affecting  cause,  or  the  circumstances, 
whatever  they  may  have  been,  by  which  the  change  was  immedi- 
ately preceded 

The  class  of  imUmal  affeetiom^ — ^by  far  the  more  copious  and 
various  of  the  two, — rwe  divided  into  two  great  orders,  our  inteUee- 
tual  states  of  mind,  and  our  emotions^  words  which  are,  perhaps, 
better  understood,  before  any  definition  is  attempted  of  them,  than 
after  it,  but  which  are  sufficiently  intelligible  without  definition^ 
and  appear  to  exhaust  completely  the  whole  internal  affections  of 
the  mind.  We  have  sensations  or  perceptions  of  the  objects  that 
affect  our  bodily  organs ;  these  1  term  the  sensitive  or  external  af-v 
fections  of  the  mind ;  we  remember  objects — we  imagine  them  in 
new  situations — we  compare  their  relations ;  these  mere  concep- 
tions or  notions  of  objects  and  their  qualities,  as  elements  of  our 
general  knowledge,  are  what  1  have  termed  the  intellectual  states 
of  the  mind ;  we  are  moved  with  certain  lively  feelings,  on  the 
consideration  of  what  we  thus  perceive,  or  remember,  or  imagine, 
or  compare,  with  feelings,  for  example,  of  beauty,  or  sublimity,  or 
astonishment,  or  love,  or  hate,  or  hope,  or  fear ;  these,  and  vari- 
ous other  vivid  feelings,  analogous  to  them,  are  our  emotiom. 

There  is  no  portion  of  our  consciousness,  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  included  in  one  or  other  of  these  three  divisions. 
To  know  all  our  sensitive  states  or  affei^tions. — aU  our  intellectual 
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states, — and  all  our  emotions,  is  to  know  all  the  states  or  pheDOm* 
ena  of  the  mind ; 

*'  Unde  aoioas  icire  iocipiftt|  qaibos  iachoet  oina 
Priocipiit  lerien  r^um  tenoonqoe  cateoam 
Mocmotjoe  ;  Ratio  uode,  nidi  •tub  pectora  tardom 
Attgeat  imperiun,  et  primam  mortalibat  aegrit 
Ira^  dolor^  meiui,  et  eura  nascantar  inanei.'** 

It  must  not  be  conceired,  howeyer,  that,  in  diriding  the  class 
of  internal  affections  of  the  mind,  into  the  two  distinct  orders  of 
intellectual  states,  and  emotions ;  and,  in  speaking  of  our  emotions 
as  subsequent  in  their  origin,  I  wish  to  be  understood,  that  these 
never  are  combined,  at  the  same  moment,  in  that  sense  of  combi- 
nation, as  applied  to  the  mind,  which  I  have  already  explained 
too  frequently,  to  need  again  to  define  and  illustrate  it  On  the 
contrary,  they  very  frequently  concur;  but,  in  all  cases  in  which 
they  do  concur,  it  is  easy  for  us  to  distinguish  them  by  reflective 
analysis.  The  emotion  ofpiiy,  for  example,  may  continue  in  the 
mind,  while  we  are  inUlUetuaUy  planning  means  of  relief,  for  the 
sufferers  who  occasioned  it ;  but,  though  the  pity  and  the  reason- 
ing co-exut,  we  have  little  difficulty  in  separating  them  in  our  re- 
flection. It  is  the  same  with  all  our  yivid  desires,  which  not  mere- 
ly lead  to  action,  but  accompany  it  The  sage,  who  in  the  silence 
of  midn^ht,  continues  still  those  labours  which  the  morning  be- 
gan, watching,  with  sleepless  eye,  the  fate  of  some  experiment, 
that  almost  promises  to  place  within  his  hand  the  invisible  thread, 
which  leads  into  the  labyrinths  of  nature,  or  exploring  those  se- 
crets of  the  mind  itself,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  is  afterwards  to 
lay  down  rules  of  more  accurate  philosophizing,  and  to  become 
the  legislator  of  all  who  think,  is  not  cheered,  in  his  toils,  merely 
by  occasional  anticipations  of  the  truths  that  await  his  search. 
The  pleasure  of  future  discovery  is,  as  it  were,  a  constant  light, 
that  shines  upon  him  and  warms  him;  and,  in  the  yeiy  moments 
in  which  he  watches,  and  calculates,  and  arranges,  there  are  oth- 
er principles  of  his  nature,  in  as  liyely  exercise  as  his  powers  of 
observation  and  reasoning;  The  warrior,  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
which  he  has  often  led  from  victory  to  victory,  and  which  he 
is  leading  again  to  new  fields  of  conflict,  does  not  think  of  glory 

•  Gray  de  Priacipiit  Cogitandi,  Lib.  I.  v.  1—5. 
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only  in  the  inteirals  of  meditation  or  action.  The  pasaion  frhich 
he  oheys,  is  not  a  mere  inspiring  genius,  that  occasionally  de- 
scends to  roQse  or  invigorate.  It  is  the  wtil  of  his  continued  exist- 
ence^— it  marches  with  him,  from  station  to  station,-^it  delibe- 
rates with  him  in  his  tent, — it  conquers  with  him  in  the  field, — it 
think9  of  new  successes,  in  the  very  moment  of  yanquishing ;  and^ 
eren  at  night,  when  his  body  has  yielded  at  last  to  the  influence 
of  that  fatigue,  of  which  it  was  scarcely  conscious,  while  there 
was  room  for  any  new  exertion  by  which  fatigue  could  be  in- 
creased, and  when  all  the  anxieties  of  military  command  are  slum- 
bering with  it,  the  passion  that  animates  him,  more  active  still, 
does  no^quit  him  as  he  rests,  but  is  wakeful  in  his  very  sleep, 
bringing  before  him  dreams,  that  almost  renew  the  tumults  and 
the  toils  of  the  day.  Our  emotions,  then,  may  eo-^xisi  with  Tari- 
ous  sensations,  remembrances,  reasonings, — ^in  the  same  manner  as 
these  feelings,  sensitire  or  intellectual,  may  variously  co-exist 
with  each  other.  But  we  do  not' think  it  less  necessary  to  class 
our  sensations  of  vision  as  different  from  our  sensations  of  smell,'Mid 
our  comparison,  as  itself  different  from  the  separate  sensations 
compared,  because  we  may,  at  the  same  moment,  both  see  and 
smell  a  rose,  and  may  endeavour  to  appreciate  the  relative 
amount  of  pleasure  which  that  beautiful  flower  thus  doubly  af> 
fords.  In  like  manner,  our  intellectual  states  of  mind,  and  our 
emotions,  are  not  the  less  to  be  considered  as  distinct  classes,  be- 
cause* any  vivid  passion  may  continue  to  exist  together  with  those 
intellectual  processes  of  thought,  which  it  originally  prompted, 
and  which,  after  prompting,  it  prolongs. 

In  all  these  cases,  however,  in  which  an  emotion  efhtxiiU  with 
the  results  of  other  external  or  internal  influences,  it  is  still  easy 
to  distinguish  its  subsequence  to  the  feelings  that  preceded  it  Pity, 
for  example,  as  in  the  case  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  may 
co-exist  with  a  long  train  of  thoughts,  that  are  busily  occupied  in 
endeavouring  to  relieve  most  effectually  the  miseiy  which  is  piti- 
ed ;  but  the  misery  must  have  been  itself  an  object  of  our  thought, 
before  the  state  of  mind  which  constitutes  pity,  could  have  been 
induced.  The  emotion  which  we  feel,  on  the  contemplation  of 
beauty,  may  continue  *to  co-exist  with  our  mere  perception  of  the 
forms  and  colours  of  bodied ;  but  these  forms  and  colours  must 
have  been  perceived  by  us,  before  the  delightful  emotion  could 
33 
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haye  been  originally  felt.  In  short,  our  emotions,  though  like 
the  warmth  and  radiance,  which  seem  to  accompany  the  veiy 
presence  of  the  sun,  rather  than  to  flow  from  it — ^they  may  seem 
in  many  cases  to  be  a  part  of  the  very  feelings  which  excite  them, 
are  yet,  in  every  instance,  as  tmly  secondary  to  these  feelings,  as 
the  light  which  beams  on  as,  on  the  surface  of  our  earth,  is  sub- 
sequent to  the  rising  of  the  great  orb  of  day. 

As  jet^  we  have  advanced  but  a  short  way,  in  our  generaliza- 
tion of  the  mental  phenomena :  though,  as  far  as  we  hare  ad- 
vanced, our  division  seems  sufficiently  distinct  and  comprehen- 
sive. The  mind  is  susceptible  of  certain  existing  affections,  of 
certain  intellectual  modifications  which  arise  from  thest,  and  of 
certain  emotions  which  arise  from  both ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  capa- 
ble of  Existing  in  certain  states,  the  varieties  of  which  correspond 
with  these  particular  designations.  We  see,  we  remember,  or  com- 
pare, what  we  have  seen,  regard  what  we  see,  or  remember,  or 
compare,  with  desire  or  with  aversion ;  and  of  these,  or  of  states 
analogous  to  these,  the  whole  of  life,  sensitive,  intellectual,  or 
moral,  i^  composed.  Every  minute,  therefore,  of  every  hour,  m 
all  its  variety  of  occupation,  is  but  a  portion  of  this  complicated 
tissue.  Let  us  suppose  ourselves,  for  example,  looking  down 
from  an  eminence,  on  the  prospect  beneath. — On  one  side  ail  is 
desolation, — and  we  see  perhaps,  at  a  little  distance,  some  half- 
roofless  hovel,  as  miserable,  as  the  waste  immediately  around  it, 
which  has  scarcely  the  appearance  of  a  dwelling  for  any  living 
thing,  but  seems  rather,  as  if  Nature  herself  had  originally  plac- 
ed  it  there,  as  a  part  of  the  general  sterility  and  ruggedness.  On 
the  other  side,  all  is  plenty  and  magnificence ; — and  we  see,  amid 
lawns  and  wooded  banks,  a  mansion  as  different  in  aspect,  as  if  the 
beings  that  inhabited  it  were  of  a  different  race, — ^which,  as  a 
part  of  the  scene,  where  it  is  placed,  accords  so  harmoniously 
with  the  whole,  that,  without  it,  the  scene  itself  would  appear  in- 
complete, and  almost  incongruous,  as  if  stripped  of  some  essential 
charm.  To  view  these  separate  dwellings,  and  all  the  objects 
around  them — ^if  no  other  feeling  arose — would  be  to  have  a  se- 
ries of  external  or  sensitive  affections  only.  But  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  us  to  view  them,  without  the  instant  rise  of  those  in- 
tellectual states  of  mind  which  constitute  comparison,  and  of  those 
afiections  of  another  order,  which  constitute  the  emotions  of  admi- 
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ration  and  desire  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other  the  emotioof 
that  are  opposite  to  admiration  and  desire,  together  perhaps  with 
some  of  those  Intter  emotions  which  the  sight  of  misery  makes  in 
eyeiy  breast  that  is  not  unworthy  bf  so  sacred  an  influence. 

In  this  example,  our  intellectual  states  of  mind,  and  our 
emotions,  hare  for  their  objects  things  really  existing  without ; 
but  the  external  affections  of  our  senses,  though  the  most  permar 
nent,  and  usually  the  most  vivid,  and  therefore  the  best  remem- 
bered, of  all  the  sources  of  our  internal  feelings  are  far  from  be- 
ing necessary,  in  every  instance,  to  the  production  of  these. 
There  is  a  constant,  or  almost  constant  succession  of  internal  af- 
fections of  mind,  of  thoughts,  and  emotions,  following  thoughts 
and  emotions,  which  even  though  we  were  to  be  rendered  incapa* 
ble  of  a  single  new  sensation, — ^if  our  animal  life  could  in  these 
circumstances  be  long  protracted, — ^would  still  preserve  to  us  also 
that  ittUUedual  and  moral  existence,  wUch  is  the  only  life,  that  is 
worthy  of  the  name.  The  knowledge  which  we  acquire  from  with- 
mU,  lives  in  us  within  ;  and,  in  such  a  case  as  that  which  I  have 
now  imagined,  our  memory  would  be  to  us  in  some  measure 
every  sense,  which  we  had  lost,  creating  to  us  again  that  very 
world  which  had  vanished  before  us.  If  we  could  compare  and 
love  or  hate  <mly  things  actually  present,  we  should  be  fiir  from 
thematurity  and  perfection  of  an  infant's  mind,  and  should  scarce- 
ly be  advanced  to  the  rank  of  idiocy,  which  limited  as  it  is  in  its 
range,  still  comprehends  in  its  little  sphere  of  foresight  and  mem- 
ory, some  few  moments  at  least  of  the  past,  and  even  a  moment  or 
two  of  the  future.  It  is  with  the  future  and  .with  the  past,  thajt, 
intellectually  and  morally,  we  are  chiefly  conversant.  To  these 
high  capacities  of  our  being,  the  subjects,  which  can  exercise  our 
powers  and  feelings,  however  distant  in  time  or  place,  are  as  it 
were  twtrUuiingly  pr€te9i<,-^like  that  mysterious  eternal  now,  of 
which  theologians  speak, — ^in  which  past,  present,  and  future  are 
considered,  as,  in  every  moment  of  every  age,  alike  visible  to  the 
onmiscient  glance  of  the  Divinity.  We  loye  the  virtues,  of  which 
we  read,  with  the  same  sort  of  emotion,  mth  which  we  love  the 
virtues  that  are  mingling  with  us  in  the  present  hour.  The  pa- 
triot of  the  most  remote  age, — of  whom  we  know  nothing,  but 
the  historical  tale,  of  his  voluntary  perils  or  sufferings,  in  some 
generous  cause,-*is  like  the  friend  of  our  familiar  intercourse ; 
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«nd  the  sacrifices,  that  wrought  the  happiness  of  millio&s  of  beings, 
who  are  now  not  merely  unknomn  to  us,  but  of  whom  not  a  single 
name  is  remembered  on  the  earth,  awake  a  sort  of  veneration,  that  is 
ahnost  combined  with  gratitude,  as  if  we  were  in  the  presence  of  a 
personal  deliverer.    It  is  the  same  with  absolute  unrtaliiy^  nor  mere- 
ly with  that  which  no  longer  exists,  but  with  that  which  never  had 
existence.  We  are  struck  with  the  beauty  of  what  we  only  imagine, 
in  the  same  manner,  though  perhaps  not  with  the  same  liveliness 
of  feeling,  as  we  are  struck  with  the  beauty  of  external  things. 
Our  emotions  then,  however  dependent  they  may  have  been  orig- 
inally, are  now  no  longer  dependent,  on  these  external  things. 
They  may  arise,  from  memory  or  imagination,  as  readily  as  from 
perception ;  but  when  they  arise  from  memory  6r  imagination, 
they  are  as  truly  distinguishable  from  what  we  remember  and  ioh 
agia^  as  they  are  distinguishable  from  our  perceptions  of  mere 
fotmrmnd  colours  and  other  sensible  qualities,  when  they  arise 
irom  what  we  perceive. 

T6  fajave  arranged  all  the  varieties  of  feelings  of  which  the 
mind  ift  susceptible,  in  the  three  great  divisions  to  whicli  our  ar- 
rtogeknent  as  yet  has  extended, — ^though  it  is  unquestionably  to 
have  made  some  advance  in  our  generalization, — ^is  yet  to  hare 
made  only  a  small  part  of  the  necessaiy  progress ;  since  each  of 
these  three  orders  comprehends  almost  innumerable  phenomena, 
which  require  the  aid  of  more  minute  division.  In  the  class  of 
our  external  affections,  indeed,  this  subdivision  is  veiy  simple 
and  easy ;  since  our  separate  organs  of  sense  furnish,  of  them- 
selves, a  very  evident  ground  of  distinction.  But  the  two  orders 
of  our  internal  affections  have  no  such  obvious  and  tangible  distinc- 
tion, to  serve  as  the  basis  of  their  subdivisions.  They  admit,  how- 
ever,— ^as  I  trust  we  shall  find,— of  distinctions,  which,  ^ough 
not  equally  obviaui^  are  almost  equally  definite,  and  require  ooly 
a  very  little  reflection,  to  be  understood  as  clearly,  as  the  organic 
relations,  according  to  which  we  distinguish  our  sensations  of 
sound,  or  smell,  or  sight  It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to 
proceed,  at  present,  to  the  consideration  of  these  subdivisioBs; 
since  the  nature  of  the  more  minute  arrangement  will,  I  coaceive, 
be  better  understood,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  each  separate  or* 
der  fully,  than  they  could  be  now,  by  the  mere  enumeration  of  a 
few  names,  of  the  propriety  of  which,  as  mere  names,  and,  still 
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more  of  the  propriety  of  the  arrang^ement  which  thej  involre, 
you  could  not  be  expected  to  form  anj  accurate  judgment,  with- 
out a  fuller  ehocidation. 

All  which  I  must  request  you,  then,  at  present,  to  keep  in  remem- 
brance, is  the/>rtiiuiry  di  vision,  which  we  have  made,  of  the  diferent 
.states  of  the  mind  into  two  great  classes,  and  the  secondary  division 
which  we  have  made  of  one  of  these  classes,  into  its  two  very 
comprehensive  orders. — You  will  remember,  then,  that  the  vari- 
ous affections,  of  which  the  mind  is  susceptible,  are  either  extemaly 
as  they  arise  from  causes  without  the  mind,  or  internal^  as  they 
arise  from  previous  states,  of  the  mind  itself; — ^that  of  these  inter- 
nal affections,  some  are  mere  conceptions  or  notions  of  former 
feeBngs,  or  of  objects  and  of  the  qualities  or  relations  of  objects, 
as  remembered  or 'Variously  combined  or  compared, — ^results  of 
different  susceptibilities  of  our  intellectual  constitution,  to  vifbick 
different  names  have  been  given,  conception,  memoiy,  imagination:;' 
abstractioD,  reason,  and  other  synonymous  terms ;— that  th^se  in^er-< . 
nal  affections  or  states  of  the  mind,  which  I  have  denon^oated  its 
intellectual  states,  are  distinctly  separable,  in  our  reflective  anal- 
jsis,  from  certain  vivid  feelings,  that  may  arise  instantlyvfb  the 
mindy  on  the  consideration  of  these  mere  intellectual  results^  or 
on  the  perception  of  objects  without, — feelings  of  admiration,  love, 
desire,  and  various  odier  analogous,  or  opposite  states  of  the  mind ; 
— ^but  that  there  is  such  an  order  of  vivid  feelings,  which  arise,  in 
maay  cases,  on  the  mere  consideration  of  what  we  perceive  or  re- 
member, or  imagine,  or  compare,  and  that  this  order  is  what  I 
wish  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  emotioni. 

According^  to  this  division,  therefore,  of  the  mental  phenome- 
na, into  those  which  are  of  external  and  those  which  are  of  inter- 
nal origin,  and  the  subdivision  which  we  have  made  of  this  latter 
class,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider,  first,  The  external  powers  or 
sosceptibilities  of  the  mind;  Sdly,  The  intellectual  powers  or  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  mind ;  and,  3dly,  Its  susceptibilities  of  emotion, 
— beginning  with  that  class,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  sup'* 
pose  to  be  £rst,  in  the  actual  order  of  developement, — the  powers 
or  SQSceptilHlities  of  the  mind,  in  its  immediate  relation  to  its  own 
bodily  organs. 

Certain  states  of  our  bodily  organs  are  directly  followed  by 
certain  states  or  affections  of  our  mind  ;-"-certain  states  or  affec- 
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tions  of  oar  mind  are  directly  followed  bj  certain  states  of  o«r  bod- 
ily organs*    The  nerve  of  sight,  for  example,  is  affected  in  a  cer- 
tain manner ;  vision,  which  is  an  affection  or  state  of  the  mind,  b 
its  consequence.     I  will  to  move  my  hand ;    the  band  obeys  mj 
will,  so  rapidly,  that  the  motion,  though  truly  subsequent,  seems 
almost  to  accompany  my  volition,  rather  than  to  follow  it    In  con- 
formity with  the  definitions  before  given  of  power  and  suscepti- 
bility, the  one  as  implying  a  reference  to  something  consequent, 
the  lOther  a  reference  to  something  antecedent,  I  should  be  inclin- 
ed to  con^der  the  sensation  which  follows  the  presence  of  an  ex- 
ternal object  as  indicating  a  mental  susceptibility  of  being  so  af- 
fected ; — ^the  production  of  muscular  motion  by  the  will,  as  indi- 
cating a  mental  power.    But  the  terms  are  of  less  consequence,  if 
you  understand  fully  the  distinction  that  is  iiAplied  in  them;  and 
you  may  be  allowed  still,  in  compliance  with  the  general  language, 
to  speak  of  the  power  or  faculty  of  sensation  or  perception,  if  yod 
mean  nothing  more,  as  oAen  as  you  use  these  terms,  than  that  the 
mind  is  affected  in  a  certain  manner,  and,  therefore,  must  have 
had  a  previous  susceptibility  of  being  thus  affected  whenever  cer- 
tain changes  have  previously  taken  place,  in  that  nervous  system, 
with  which  it  is  connected. 

In  considering  the  susceptibilities  of  the  mind,  I  comprehend, 
under  its  external  affections,  all  those  phenomena  or  states  of  the 
mind,  which  are  commonly  termed  $emation$ ;  together  with  all 
our  internal  organic  feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain,  that  arise  from 
states  of  the  nervous  system,  as  much  as  our  other  sensatiom. 
Many  of  these  are  commonly  ranked  under  another  bead,  that  of 
appetites^ — ^such  as  hunger,  thirst,  the  desire  of  repose,  or  of  cluuige 
of  muscular  position,  which  arises  from  long-continued  exertion ; 
the  oppressive  anxiety,  which  arises  from  impeded  respiration, 
and  various  other  diseases,  arising  from  bodily  uneasiness*  But 
these  appetites  evidently  admit  of  being  analysed  into  two  distinct 
elements, — a  pain  of  a  peculiar  species,  and  a  subsequent  desire  of 
that  which  is  to  relieve  the  pain, — states  of  mind,  of  which  one 
may  immediately  succeed  the  other  ;  but  which  are,  unquestiooa- 
bly,  as  different  in  themselves,  as  if  no  such  succession  took  place, 
— as  different  as  the  pleasure  of  music  is  from  the  mere  desire  ^ 
enjoying  it  again,  or  as  the  pain  of  excessive  heat,  in  bumiog) 
from  the  subsequent  desire  of  coolness.    The  pain,  which  is  oai 
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element  of  the  appetite,  is  an  external  affection  of  the  mind,  to  be 
classed  with  onr  other  seoKitions, — ^the  succeeding  desire,  which  is 
another  element  of  it,  is  an  internal  affection  of  the  mind,  to  be 
classed  with  oar  other  emotions  of  desire.  We  might  have  felt 
the  same  pain  of  hunger,  though  we  had  not  been  aware,  that  it 
arose  from  want  of  food,  and  consequently  could  not  have  felt  anj 
desire  of  food,  but  merely  the  general  desire  of  relief  which  at- 
tends eveiy  disagreeable  sensation.  We  might  have  felt  the  same 
uneasiness,  which  we  term  thirst,  though  we  had  not  been  aware, 
that  it  would  be  relieved  by  a  draught  of  any  beverage, — and  the 
same  pain  of  impeded  respiration  or  fati^e,  though  nature  had 
not  led  us  instinctively,  in  the  one  case  to  perform  the  muscular 
actions  necessary  for  expiration  and  inspiration  ;  in  the  other,  to 
change  our  posture,  and  thus  give  repose  to  the  wearied  limbs. 
Whatever  be  the  oiganic  states,  which  occasion  these  pdnful  feel- 
ings, that  are  elementary  in  our  appetites,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  some  oiganic  affections  precede  them,  as  truly  as  some  affec- 
tion of  an  external  oigan  precedes  the  pain  of  a  bum,  or  the  pain- 
ful temporary  blindness,  when  we  are  dazzled  with  excessive 
light.  And  though,  in  the  case  of  the  appetite,  we  may  give  the 
same  name  to  the  pain,  and  to  the  desire  of  that  which  is  to  relieve 
the  pain ;  or  rather,  may  give  one  name  to  the  combination  of  the 
two  feelings, — ^which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  where  the  two 
feelings  are  so  universally  and  so  immediately  successive, — this  er- 
ror, or  rather  this  mere  abbreviation  of  language,  is  no  reason  that 
we  should  consider  the  elementary  pain  itself,  as  different,  in  kind, 
from  our  other  pains,  that  have  not  merely  half  a  term  to  express 
them,  but  a  whole  undivided  word  of  their  own.  The  pain,  of 
which  the  appetite  desires  the  relief,  is  a  feniattoit,  as  much  as  any 
other  internal  bodily  pain  which  we  feel, — a  state  or  affection  of 
the  mind^  arising,  immediately  and  solely,  from  a  state  or  affection  of 
the  body,^ — ^which  is  the  only  definition  that  can  be  given  of  a 
iensaiitm. 

The  pahi  of  hui^ifer  and  thirst,  then,  and,  in  general,  every 
mtemal  pain  arising  from  a'^tate  of  the  bodily  organs, — and 
distinct  from  the  subsequent  desires  which  they  occasion, — are  as 
truly  f^ftfoltofw,  as  any  other  sensations ;  and  the  desires  that  fol- 
low these  particular  sensations,  are  as  truly  desires^  as  any  other 
desires  of  which  we  have  the  consciousness.    We  may,  indeed,  if 
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we  resolve  to  invent  a  new  name^  for  those  particular  desire?, 
that  terminate  immediately  in  the  relief  of  bodily  pain,  or  the  pro- 
duction  of  bodily  .pleasure,  give  to  such  desires  the  name  of  appt* 
tUes  ;  but  it  is  surely  a  very  simple  analysis  only,  that  is  necessary 
to  separate,  from  the  desire  of  relief,  the  feeling  of  the  pain  which 
we  wish  to  be  relieved ;  since  it  is  very  evident,  that  the  paio 
must  have  existed  primarily  hefort  any  such  desire  could  be  felt 

That  the  various  species  of  tmeonneft,  which  are  elementary 
parts  of  our  appetites,  recur,  at  intervals,  In  which  there  is  some 
degree  of  regularity,  does  not  alter  their  nature,  when  they  do  re- 
cur, so  as  to  render  a  peculiar  arrangement  necessary  for  inclnd- 
hig  them.     The  mental  states,  which  constitute  the  uneaainesi 
that  is  felt,  recur  thus  at  intervals,  not  from  any  thing  peculiar  in 
the  mind  itself,  the  phenomena  of  which  alone  we  are  considering, 
but  because  the  body  is  only  at  intervals  in  the  state,  which  pre- 
cedes or  induces  those  peculiar  mental  affections.    If,  instead  of 
the  txoo  or  three  periods,  at  which  the  appetite  of  hunger  recnrs, 
the  nervous  system  were,  one  hundred  times  in  the  <lay,  at  inter- 
vals the  most  irregular,  in  that  state,  which  is  immediately  follow- 
ed by  the  feeling  of  hunger,  the  painful  feeling, — and  the  conse- 
quent desire  of  food,  which  has  been  found  to  relieve  it, — ^woald 
of  course,  be  felt  one  hundred  times  in  the  day.     The  regularity, 
therefore,  of  the  recurrence  of  this  state  of  the  nerves,  is  a  phe- 
nomenon, which  belongs  to  the  consideration  of  the  physiologist  of 
the  hody^  not  of  the  physioligist  of  the  mind^  whose  immediate 
office  is  finished,  when  he  can  trace  any  particular  feeling  of 
the  mind  to  some  affection  of  our  organic  frame,  as  its  invaria- 
ble antecedent;    and  who  knowing,  therefore,  that  the  /eeh'ng 
of  pain  in  any  of  our  appetites,  is  the  effect  or  result  of  some 
organic  affection,  is  not  surprised  that  it  should  not  recur,  whea 
that  organic  affection  has  not  previously  takf  n  place, — aAy  more 
than  he  is  surprised  that  we  do  not  enjoy  the  fragrance  of  roses 
or  violets,  when  there  are  no  particles  of  odour  to  be  inhaled 
by  us;    or  do  not  listen  to  songs  and  choral  harmonies,  when 
there  is  no  vibration  to  be  transmitted  to  the  auditory  nerve.    It 
is  at  certain  regular  periods,  that  the  full  light  of  day,  and  the  twi- 
light of  morning  and  evenii^,  are  perceived  by  us.     But  we  da 
not  think  it  necessary,  on  this  account,  to  give  any  peculiar  name 
to  these  visual  perceptions,  to  distinguish  them  fr9m  others  less 
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regular,  because  we  know,  that  the  reason  of  the  periodic  recur- 
rence of  these  perceptions,  is  that  the  various  degrees  of  sunshine, 
which  produce  them,  exist  onlj  at  such  interrals.  We  are  Atiti- 
gry,  when  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  are  in  a  certain  state ;  we 
perceive  the  sun,  when  the  organ  of  vision  is  in  a  certain  state. 
It  is  as  little  wonderful,  that  we  should  not  have  the  feeling  of  hun- 
ger, except  when  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  are  in  this  state,  as 
that  we  should  not  have  the  perception  of  the  meridian  sun,  when 
the  sun  itself  is  beneath  our  horizon. 

Since  the  mere  pains  of  appetite,  however,  most  important  as 
thej  truly  are,  for  the  ends  which  they  immediately  answer,  are 
yet  of  little  importance  in  relation  to  our  general  knowledge,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  on  them  at  length.  But  I  cannot  quit  the 
consideration  of  them,  without  remarking  that  admirable  provis- 
ion which  the  gracious  Author  of  Nature  has  made  by  them,  for 
the  preservation  not  of  our  being  merely,  but  of  our  well-being — 
of  that  health  and  vigour,  without  which,  a  frail  and  feverish  ex- 
istence, at  least  in  its  relation  to  this  earthly  scene,  would  be  of 
little  value.  The  daily  waste  of  the  body  requires  daily  supply 
to  compensate  it ;  and  if  this  supply  be  neglected,  or  be  inade- 
quate—or, on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  inordinately  great,  diaan 
is  the  necessary  consequence.  To  preserve  the  medium^  there- 
fore, or  at  least  to  prevent  any  very  great  deviation  from  it,  Ae, 
who  planned  our  feelings  and  faculties  as  well  as  our  bodily  frame, 
has  made  it  painful  for  us  to  omit  what  is  so  important  to  life ;  and 
painful  also  to  prolong  the  supply  in  any  great  proportion,  after 
the  demands  of  nature  have  been  adequately  satisfied.  If  food 
had  afforded  gratification  only  as  relieving  the  pain  of  hunger, 
these  natural  boundaries  of  appetite  would  have  required  no  aid 
from  moral  or  pkifiical  lessons  of  temperance.  But  the  indulgence 
of  nature,  in  conferring  on  us  the  sense  of  taste,  and  making  food  a 
luxury  as  well  as  a  relief,  we  abuse,  as  we  abuse  her  other  kindness- 
es. The  pleasures  of  this  most  intemperate  of  senses,  may  lead,  in 
some  degree^  beyond  the  due  point  of  supply,  the  greater  number  of 
mankind ;  and  may  drive,  to  excesses  more  injurious,  all  those 
herds  of  unthinking  sensualists  who  prefer  the  sickly  enjoyment  of 
an  hour,  to  the  health  and  virtue,  and  intellectual  as  well  as  physical 
comfort,  of  more  frugal  repasts.  Yet  even  to  them,  nature  points 
<^ut  in  the  feeling  of  satiety,  where  intemperance  begins,  or  where 
34 
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it  has  already  begun ;  and  if  they  persist,  notwithstanding  this  feel- 
ing, how  much  more  would  they  be  in  danger  of  over-loading  the 
powers  of  life,  if  there  had  been  no  such  feeling  of  growing  un- 
easiness, to  suppress  the  avidity  of  insatiable  indulgence. 

^^  Though  a  man  knew,''  says  Dr  Reid,  ^^that  his  life  must  be 
supported  by  ecuing^  reason  could  not  direct  him  when  to  eat,  or 
what ;  how  much,  or  how  often.  In  all  these  things,  appetite  is 
a  much  better  g^ide  than  reason.  Were  reason  only  to  direct  us 
in  this  matter,  its  calm  voice  would  often  be  drowned  in  the  hurry 
of  business,  or  the  charms  of  amusement.  But  the  voice  of  appe- 
tite rises  gradually,  and,  at  last,  becomes  loud  enough  to  call  off 
our  attention  from  any  other  employment."* 

If  indeed,  the  necessary  supply  were  long  neglected,  the  mo^ 
bid  state  of  the  body  which  would  ensue,  though  no  pain  of  actth 
al  hunger  were  to  be  felt,  would  convince,  at  last,  the  sufferer  of 
his  folly.  But  the  providence  of  our  gracious  Creator,  has  not 
trusted  the  existence  of  man  to  the  dangerous  admonition  of  so 
rough  a  monitor,  which  might,  perhaps,  bring  his  folly  before 
him  only  when  it  was  too  late  to  be  wise.  The  pain  of  hunger— 
that  short  disease,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  which  it  is  in  our  pow- 
er so  speedily  to  cure,  prevents  diseases  that  more  truly  deserre 
the  name.  Between  satiety  on  one  side,  and  want  on  the  other, 
the  stream  of  health  flows  tranquilly  along,  which,  but  for  these 
boundaries,  would  speedily  waste  itself  and  disappear;  as  the 
most  magnificent  river,  which,  if  dispersed  over  a  boundless  plaiD, 
would  flow  almost  into  nothing,  owes  its  abundance  and  majestic 
beauty  to  the  very  banki  that  seem  to  confine  its  waters  within  too 
narrow  a  channel. 

Besides  those  particular  feelings  of  bo^ly  uneasiness,  which, 
as  attended  with  desire,  constitute  our  appetites,  there  are  other 
aficctions  of  the  same  class,  which,  though  not  usually  ranked 
with  our  external  sensations  or  perceptions,  because  we  find  it  dit- 
ficult  to  ascribe  them  to  any  local  organ,  are  unquestionably  to  be 
arranged  under  the  same  head ;  since  they  are  feelings  which 
arise,  as  immediately  and  directly  from  a  certain  state  of  a  part^of 
the  nervous  system,  as  any  of  the  feelings  which  we  more  com- 
monly ascribe  to  external  sense.  Of  this  kind  is  that  moscolar 
pleasure  of  alacrity  and  action,  which  forms  so  great  a  part  of  the 
*  On  the  Actire  Powers,  Euay  III.  c.  1. 
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delight  of  the  young  of  every  species  of  liTing  beings,  and  which 
is  felt,  though  in  a  less  degree,  at  erery  period  of  life,  even  the 
most  advanced ;  or  which,  when  it  ceases  in  age,  only  gives  place 
to  another  species  of  mnscnlar  pleasure—- that  which  constitutes 
the  pleasure  of  ^ase — ^the  same  species  of  feelings  which  doubles, 
to  ever  one,  the  delight  of  exercise,  by  sweetening  the  repose  to 
which  it  leads,  and  thus  making  it  indirectly,  as  well  as  directly,  a 
source  of  enjoyment 

In  treating  of  what  have  been  termed  the  aequind  perceptions 
ofvmon^  which  are  truly  what  give  to  vision  its  range  of  power, 
and  without  which  the  mere  perception  of  colour  would  be  of 
little  more  value  than  any  other  of  the  simplest  of  our  sensations, 
I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  you  some  most  im- 
portant purposes,  to  which  our  muscular  feelings  are  instrumen- 
tal ;  and  in  the  nicer  analysis  which  I  am  inclined  to  make  of  the 
perceptions  commonly  ascribed  to  touch, — if  my  analysis  be  accu- 
rate— we  shall  find  them  operating  at  least  as  powerfully.  At 
present,  however,  I  speak  of  them  merely  as  sources  of  animal 
pleasure  or  pain,  of  pleasure  during  moderate  exercise  and  repose, 
and  of  pain  during  morbid  lassitude,  or  the  fatigue  of  oppression 
and  unremitted  labour. 

The  pleasure  which  attends  good  health,  and  which  is  certain- 
ly more  than  mere  freedom  from  pain,  is  a  pleasure  of  the 
same  kind.  It  is  a  pleasure,  however,  which,  like  every  oth- 
er lonl^  continued  bodily  pleasure,  we  may  suppose,  to  be 
diminished  by  habitual  enjoyment;  and  it  is  therefore,  chief- 
ly, on  recovery  from  sickness,  when  the  habit  has  been  long 
broken  by  feelings  of  an  opposite  kind,  that  we  recognize  what 
it  most  originally  have  been;  if,  indeed  it  be  in  our  power 
to  separate,'  completely,  the  mere  animal  pleasure  from  those 
mingling  reflecting  pleasures  which  arise  from  the  consideration 
of  past  pain,  and  the  expectation  of  future  delight  To  those 
among  you,  who  know  what  it  is  to  have  risen  from  the  long  cap- 
tivity of  a  bed  of  sickness,  I  need  not  say,  that  every  function  is, 
in  this  case,  more  than  mere  vigour ;  it  is  a  happiness,  but  to 
breathe  and  to  move ;  and  not  every  limb  merely,  but  almost 
eyery  fibre  of  every  limb,  has  its  separate  sense  of  enjoyment. 
^' What  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  !^^  said  Count 
Stmensee,  on  quittii^  his  dungeon,  though  he  was  quitting  it  only 
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to  be  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  sup- 
posed to  have  felt  much  more  than  the  mere  animal  delight 

*^  He  doet  not  iconi  it,  who,  imprisoned  long 

In  lOBie  unwholesome  dungeon,  nod  n  prej 

To  sallow  sickness,  which  the  Ynponrs,  dank 

And  clamny  of  his  dark  abode  have  hied, 

Escapes  at  last  to  libertj  and  light ;     . 

His  cheek  recovers  soon  its  healthful  hue ; 

His  eye  relomines  its  extiogoish^d  fires ; 

He  walks,  he  leaps,  he  runs— is  wingM  with  joj. 

And  riots  in  the  sweets  of  everj  hreese.^'* 

On  these  mere  animal  gratifications,  however,  I  need  Dot 
dwell  any  longer.  There  is  much  more  to  interest  our  curiositj, 
in  the  sensations  and  perceptions  which  more  frequently  go  qd- 
der  those  names ;  to  the  consideration  of  which  I  shall  proceed  ia 
my  next  Lecture. 

•  Cowper's  Task,  book  i. 
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LECTURE  XVIII. 

ON  THE  MORE  DEFINITE  EXTERNAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  MIND  tN 
GENERAL. 

Ik  my  Lecture  yesterday,  after  some  further  elucidation  of 
tbe  triple  divuum  which  we  formed  of  the  mental  phenomena,  as 
external  or  sensitiTe  affections  of  the  mind,  intellectual  states  of  the 
mind,— emotions, — I  proceeded  to  consider  the  first  of  these  divis- 
ions, of  which  the  characteristic  distinction  is,  that  the  phenomena 
included  in  it  have  their  causes  or  immediate  antecedents  external 
to  the  mind  itself     In  this  division,  I  comprehended,  together  with 
the  feelings  which  are  universally  ascribed  to  certain  organs  of 
sense,  many  feelings,  which,  though  unquestionably  originating  in 
states  of  our  bodily  organs,  as  much  as  our  other  sensations,  are 
yet  conunonly  ranked  as  a  different  order — such  as  our  various 
appetites,  or  rather  that  elementary  uneasiness  which  is  only  a 
part,  but  still  an  essential  part  of  our  appetites,  and  which  is  easi- 
ly distinguishable  from  the  mere  desire,  which  is  the  other  ele- 
ment ;    since,  however  rapid  the  succession  of  them  may  be,  we 
are  yet  conscious  of  them  as  successive.     The  particular  uneasi- 
ness, it  is  evident,  must  have  been  felt  as  a  sensation  before  the 
desire  of  that  which  is  to  relieve  the  uneasiness  could  have  arisen. 
To  the  same  class,  too,  I  referred  the  various  organic  feelings, 
which  constitute  the  animal  pleasure  of  good  health,  when  every 
corporeal  function  is  exercised  in  just  degree ;    and  in  a  particu- 
lar manner,  our  rmueuhr  feelings,  whether  of  mere  general  lassi- 
tude or  alacrity ;    or  those  fainter  differences  of  feelings  which 
arise  in  our  various  motions  and  attitudes,  from  the  different  mus- 
cles that  are  exercised,  or  from  the  greater  or  less  contraction  of 
the  same  muscles.     These  muscular  feelings,  though  they  may  be 
almost  unnoticed  by  us,  during  the  influence  of  stronger  sensations, 
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to  be  led  to  Uie  pbce  of  execntioo,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  ap- 
posed to  have  felt  much  more  than  the  mere  animal  deligrbt 

*^  H«  doet  not  tcon  it,  who,  impritoiied  kwg 

U  womm  VBwboletoMe  duageoo,  and  a  ipttj 

To  tallow  tkkacM,  wliich  the  vapoari^  daak 

And  claABj  of  hii  dark  abode  have  bred, 

Exapet  at  Uat  to  libertj  and  light ;      . 

Hii  cheek  recovers  looa  iU  bealtbral  hue ; 

HU  eye  relaaiiaet  iU  extins«iahM  firef ; 

He  walks,  hj.  leapt,  he  ram— U  wingM  with  joj, 

Aad  riota  ia  the  tweets  of  efeiy  breese.*'* 

On  these  mere  an'muJ  f^tifications,  howercr,  I  ^^  "^ 
dweU  any  longer.  There  is  mnch  more  to  interest  oar  curiosi^i 
m  the  sensations  and  perceptions  wWch  more  freqaenUy  gooDr 
der  those  names ;  to  the  consideration  of  which  I  shall  proceed  « 
mj  next  Lecture. 

•  Cowpar'i  Task,  book  i. 
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LECTURE  XVIU. 

OS   THE  MORE  DEFINITE  ESTERNAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  MDO)  Df 

GENERAL. 

J^i  my  Lecture  yesterday,  after  some  further  elocidatiofi  of 

.         .^^  dwitum  which  we  formed  of  the  mental  phenomena,  w 

externa}  ^r  sensitive  affections  of  the  mind,  intellectoal  states  of  the 

^.^j emotions,— I  proceeded  to  consider  the  first  of  these  diyis- 

ions   of  fr  iich  the  characteristic  distinction  is,  that  the  phenomena 
included  in  it  have  their  causes  or  immediate  antecedents  external 
to  the  mind  itself.     In  this  division,  1  comprehended,  toother  witt 
the   feelings   which  are  muversally  ascribed  to  certain  oi^^aK  f 
sense,  many  feelmgs,  which,  though  miqnesUonably  or%iiiitiir  r 
states  of  onr  bodily  oi^ans,  as  much  as  our  other  sensdN&i' 
yet   commonly  ranked  as  a  different  order— such  as  obtivp^ 
appetites,  or  rather  that  elementary  uneasiness  whicb  ^  ^* 
part,  but  still  an  essential  part  of  our  appetites,  and  war*  •  ^ 
ly  disdngiiisliabie  from  the  mere  desire,  which  m  tk^  te^ 
ment ;'    since,  however  rapid  the  succession  of  Ikmw 
are  yet  conscious  of  them  as  successive.    Tfcp  m^    ' 
ness,  it  is  eTident,  must  have  been  felt  an  a  «*r    -  - 
desire  of  that  wbi^h  is  to  relieve  the  imrMii        '    "^ 
To  the  same  cias9!:,  too,  1  referred  ihg  v^         *^ 
wliicU  cofi^tltule  the  animal  piea^Hjt  r- 
G4>rporeiil  fmtciiofi  /s  eserciscd*.^- 

r*^       ^^r  thos€  h^  I 

vtioticte  W  -^  y 
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are  yet  sufficiently  powerful,  when  we  attend  to  them,  to  render 
us,  independently  of  sight  and  touch,  in  a  great  measure  sensible 
of  the, position  of  our  body  in  general,  and  of  its  various  parts; 
and  comparatively  indistinct  as  they  are,  they  become, — in  many 
cases,  as  in  the  acquired  perceptions  of  vision,  for  example,  and 
equally  too,  as  I  conceive,  in  various  other  instances,  in  which  lit- 
tle attention  has  been  paid  to  them  by  philosophers, — eUmeHU  of 
some  of  the  nicest  and  most  accurate  judgments  which  we  form. 

It  is,  however,  to  that  widest  and  most  important  order  of  oar 
external  affections,  which  comprehends  the  feelings  'more  com- 
manly  termed  sensations^  and  universally  ascribed  to  particular  o^ 
gans  of  sense,  that  we  have  now  to  proceed.  In  these,  we  find 
the  rude  elements  of  all  our  knowledge,  the  materials  on  which 
the  mind  is  ever  operating,  and  without  which,  it  seems  to  us  al- 
most  impossible  to  conceive  that  it  could  ever  have  operated  at 
all,  or  could,  even  in  its  absolute  inactivity,  have  been  conscious 
of  its  own  inert  existence. 

This  order  of  our  external  feelings  compreliends  all  thoee 
states  of  mind,  however  various  they  may  be,  which  immediatelr 
succeed  the  changes  of  state,  produced,  in  any  of  our  organs  of 
sense,  by  the  presence  of  certain  external  bodies.  The  mental 
affections  are  themselves, — as  I  have  said,— commonly  termed 
sensations  ;  but  we  have  no  verb,  in  our  language,  which  exactlj 
denotes  what  is  expressed  in  the  substantive  noun.  To  feel  is,  in 
its  two  senses,  either  much  more  limited  or  much  more  general, 
being  confined,  in  its  restricted  meaning,  to  the  sensations  of  one 
oigan,  that  of  touch, — and  as  a  more  general  word,  being  applica- 
ble to  all  the  varieties  of  our  consciousness,  as  much  as  to  those 
particular  varieties,  which  are  immediately  successive  to  the  affec- 
tions of  our  organs  of  sense.  We  are  said,  in  this  wider  use  of 
the  term,  to  feel  indignation,  love,  surprise,  as  readily  as  we  are 
said  to  feel  the  warmth  of  a  fire,  or  the  coldness  of  snow. 

In  defining  our  sensations,  to  be  those  Cental  affections,  which 
are  immediately  successive  to  certain  organic  affections,  produced 
by  the  action  of  external  things,  it  is  very  evident,  that  I  hafe 
made  two  assumptions, — first  of  the  existence  of  external  things, 
that  affect  our  organs  of  sense ;  and,  secondly  of  organs  of  sense, 
that  are  affected  by  external  things ; — unless,  indeed,  the  assump- 
tion of  the  existence  of  organs  of  sense  be  considered, — as  in  phi- 
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losophic  trnth  it  nnqiiestioDablj  is-— only  another  form  of  the  as- 
eumptioQ  of  the  enstence  of  external  things,  since,  in  relation  to 
the  sentient  mind,  the  organs  thns  supposed  to  exist,  are,  in  strict- 
ness of  language,  txtemal^  as  much  as  the  objects  supposed  to  act 
upon  them.  AU  of  which  we  are  truly  conscious,  in  sensation,  is 
the  mental  affection,  the  last  link  of  the  series,  in  the  supposed 
process ;  what  we  term  our  perceptions  of  organs  of  sense,  or  of 
other  external  things  that  act  upon  these— our  ideas,  for  example, 
of  a  brain  or  an  eje,  a  house  or  a  mountain,  being  as  truly  states 
of  our  own  percipient  mind,  and  nothing  but  states  of  our  own 
mmd,  as  our  feeling  of  joy  or  sorrow,  hope  or  fear,^oye  or  hate, 
— to  which  we  never  think  of  giving  an  oewfence^  nor  a  direct  and 
immediate  eaiue  of  existence,  mU  of  ourselves.  By  the  very  con* 
stitution  of  our  nature,  however,  or  by  the  inflaence  of  associa* 
tions  as  irresistible  as  intuition  itself, — it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to 
feel  this  essential  reality  in  the  causes  of  one  set  of  our  mental  af* 
fections,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  ascribe  it 
to  another  set  The  brain,  the  eye,  the  house,  the  mountain,  we 
believe,  and  cannot  but  believe,  to  have  external  existence,  inde- 
pendent of  our  own ;  the  joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear,  love  and 
bate,  we  believe,  and  cannot  but  believe,  to  be  merely  states  of 
our  own  mind,  occasioned  by  other  former  states  of  mind,  and  de- 
pendent,  therefore,  for  their  continuance,  on  our  own  continued 
existence  only.  Even  in  our  wildest  dreams, — ^in  which  we  imag- 
ine ail  thii^  that  are  possible,  and  almost  all  things  which  are  im- 
possible ;  we  never  consider  our  joy  or  sorrow,  as  directly  indica- 
tive of  any  thing  separate  from  ourselves,  and  independent  of  us, 

^^  While  o*er  oar  limbi  sleep^i  lod  doiiiioion  ipread, 
What  tbo*  our  soul  faotaitic  meaiurei  (rod, 
O^er  fairy  fields ;  or  mouro'd  aloog  the  gloom 
Ofpathleti  woods;  or  down  the  craggy  steep 
HarPd  headlong,  swam  with  pain  the  mantled  pool ; 
Or  scaled  the  cKff,-^or  danced  on  hollow  winds. 
With  antic  shapes,  wild  natif  et  of  the  brain  T' 

it  was  still  only  the  cliff,  the  wood,  the  pool,  which  we  considered 
as  exUmal:  the  sorrow  with  which  we  mourued  along  our  gloomy 
track,  the  pain  with  which  we  swam  the  turbid  water,  the  horror 
which  we  felt  at  the  antic  shapes,  with  which  we  mingled  in 
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the  ghostly  dance,  were  felt  to  he  wholly  tii  ourtelpet,  and  conrti* 
tuted,  while  they  lasted,  the  very  feeling  of  our  own  existence. — 
The  belief  of  an  external  world  is,  however,  to  come  afterwards 
under  our  full  examination : — ^It  is  sufficient,  for  the  present,  to 
know,  that  in  the  period  after  infancy,  to  which  alone  our  memo- 
ry extends,  we  are  led,  irresistibly,  to  believe  in  it ;    and  that  the 
belief  of  it,  therefore,  in  whatever  manner  it  may  have  originated 
in  the  imperfect  perceptions  of  onr  infancy,  is  now,  when  those 
perceptions  are  mature,  so  completely  beyond  the  power  of  argo- 
ment  to  overcome,  that  it  exists,  as  strongly,  in  those  who  reasoa 
against  it,  as  in  those  who  reason  for  it; — that  the  reference  to  • 
direct  external  cause,  however,  does  not  accompany  every  feeling 
of  our  mind,  but  is  confined  to  a  certain  number  of  that  long  suc- 
cession of  feelings,  which  forms  the  varied  consciousness  of  our  life, 
— and  that  the  feelings,  with  respect  to  which  this  reference  is 
made,  are  the  class  of  sensations,  which,  when  combined  with  this 
reference,  have  commonly  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  per- 
ceptions.    That  we  have  no  perfect  evidence  of  the  external  ex- 
istence thus  ascribed  by  us, — ^independently  of  our  own  irresistible 
belief  of  it,  may  be  allowed  to  the  sceptic ;    and  the  reasoning  of 
Doctor  Reid  on  the  subject,  as  far  as  he  proceeds  beyond  the  a»- 
sertlon  of  this  irresistible  belief,  and  attempts,  what  has  been  com- 
monly regarded  as  a  confutation  of  the  scepticism  on  this  point,— 
by  representing  it  as  proceeding  on  a  mistake,  with  respect  to  tbe 
nature  of  our  ideas, — ^is  iteelf,  as  we  shall  afterwards  find,  nuj^to- 
ry  and  fallacious.    But  still,  notwithstanding  the  errors  of  philoso- 
phers with  respect  to  it,  the  belief  itself  is,  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  now  exist,  so  truly  a  part  of  our  constitution,  that  to 
contend  against  it  in  argument  would  be  to  admit  its  validity,  nnce 
it  would  be  to  suppose  the  existence  of  some  one  whom  we  are 
fairly  undertaking  to  instruct  or  to  confute. 

In  what  circumstance  the  intuitive  belief, — ^if,  as  I  have  said, 
the  belief  be  in  any  case  intuitive, — arises ;  or  rather,  in  how  large 
a  proportion  of  cases,  in  which  the  reference  seems  primary  sod 
immediate,  it  is,  more  probably,  the  effect  of  secondary  associa- 
tions transferred  from  sense  to  sense,  will  appear  better  after  the 
minute  analysis  on  which  we  are  to  enter,  of  the  different  tribes 
of  our  sensations. 

In  referring  to  the  particular  class  of  sensations,  and  conse- 
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f  aently  to  an.extenial  caiMe,  a  certain  number  only  of  the  affectioDt 
of  our  mind,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  we  proceed,  notv,  in  the 
mature  state  of  our  knowledge,  with  more  accuracy,  than  we  could 
have  attained,  in  that  early  period  of  life,  when  our  original  feel- 
ings were  more  recent.  We  have  now  a  clearer  and  more  defi- 
nite belief  of  an  external  world,  and  of  objects  of  sensations  sep- 
arate from  our  sensations  themselves ;  without  which  general  be- 
lief, previously  obtained,  we  should  as  little  have  ascribed  to  an 
external  organic  cause  many  of  our  feelings,  which  we  now  as* 
cribe  to  one — our  sensations  of  sound  and  fragrance,  for  example^ 
— as  we  now  ascribe  to  such  an  immediate  external  cause,  our 
emotions  of  joy  or  sorrow.  A  still  more  important  acquisition,  is 
our  knowledge  of  our  own  organic  frame,  by  which  we  are  ena- 
bled, in  a* great  measure,  to  verify  our  sensations, — ^to  produce 
them,  as  it  were  at  pleasure,  when  their  external  objects  are  be- 
fore us,  and  in  this  way  to  correct  the  feelings,  which  have  risen 
spontaneously,  by  those,  which  we  ourselves  produce.  Thus, 
when,  tfi  reverie,  our  conceptions  become  peculiarly  vivid,  and  the 
^objects  of  our  thought  seem  almost  to  exist  in  our  presence  ;  if 
only  we  stretch  out  our  hand,  or  fix  our  eyes  on  the  forms  that 
are  permanently  before  us,  the  illusion  vanishes.  Our  organ  of 
touch  or  of  sight,  is  not  afiected  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  the  ob- 
ject that  charms  us  in  our  musing  dream,  were  really  present ; 
and  we  class  the  feeling,  therefore,  as  a  conception, — ^not  as  a  sen- 
sation,— which,  but  for  the  opportunity  of  this  correction,  we 
should  unquestionably,  in  many  instances,  have  done. 

But  though,  in  forming  the  class  of  our  sensations,  we  derive 
many  advantages  from  that  full  knowledge  which  the  experi- 
ence of  many  years  has  given,  we  purchase  these  by  disadvanta- 
ges which  are  perhaps  as  great,  and  which  are  greater,  from  the 
very  circumstance,  that  it  is  absolutely  out  of  our  power  to  esti- 
mate their  amount.  What  we  consider  as  the  immediate  sensation, 
is  not  the  simple  mental  state,  as  it  originally  followed  that  corpo- 
real change,  which  now  precedes  it ;  but,  at  least  in  the  most 
striking  of  all  the  tribes  of  our  sensations,  is  a  very  different  one. 
We  have  the  authority  of  reason,  a  priori,  as  shewing  no  peculiar 
connexion  of  the  points  of  the  retina  with  one  place  of  bodies 
more  than  with  another ;  and  we  have  the  authority  also  of  obser- 
vation, m  the  celebrated  case  of  the  yoang  man  who  was.couched 
35 
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'  by  Cheselden,  and  in  other  caset  of  the  atme  pecoUar  species  of 
blindness,  in  which  the  eyes,  by  a  surgical  operation,  hare  beea 
rendered  for  the  first  time  capable  of  distinct  vision,  that  if  we  had 
had  no  oigan  of  sense  but  that  of  sight,  and  no  instinctive  judg- 
ment had  been  sujperadded  to  mere  vision,  we^houkl  not  have  had 
the  power  of  distJngoishing  the  magnitude  and  distant  place  of  ob- 
jects ; — a  mere  expanse  of  colour  being  all  which  we  should  have 
perceived,  if  even  colour  itself  could  in  these  circumstances,  have 
been  perceived  by  us  as  expanded.    Yet  it  is  sufficient  now,  that 
rays  of  light,  pr^sely  the  same  in  number,  and  in  preciaely  the 
same  direction,  as  those  which  atone  period  of  our  life^  exhibited 
to  us  colour,  and  colour  alone,  should  fall  once  more  on  the  same 
small  expanse  of  nerve,  to  give  us  instantly  that  boundleasness  of 
vision,  which,  almost  as  if  the  fetters  of  our  mortal  frtune  were 
shaken  ofi^  lifts  us  from  our  dungeon,  and  makes  us  truly  citiseos, 
not  of  the  earth  only,  but  of  the  univern*    Simple  as  the  prmciple 
may  now  seem,  which  distinguishes  our  secondary  or  acquired 
perceptions  of  vision  from  those  which  were  primary  and  immedi- 
ate, it  was  long  before  the  distinction  was  made ;  and  till  a  period^ 
which-— if  we  consider  it  in  relation  to  those  long  ages  of  philo* 
sophic  inquiry,  or,  rather,    most   unphilosophic  aigumentatioD, 
which  had  gone  before — may  be  considered  ahnost  as  in  our  own 
time,  loegitudinai  distance  was  conceived  to  be  as  completely  as 
original  object  of  sight  as  the  varieties  of  mere  colour  and  brillian- 
cy.    There  may,  therefore — though  we  have  not  yet  been  able, 
and  may  never  be  able,  to  discover  it, — be  a  correspondii^  difie^ 
ence  in  our  other  sensations,  which  now  seem  to  us  simple  and  im- 
mediate,   in  the  case  of  sound,  indeed,  there  is  a  very  evident 
Vialogy  to  these  visual  acquired  perceptions;  since  a  coofitant 
reference  to  place  mingles  with  our  sensations  of  this  class,  in  the 
same  manner,  though  not  so  distinctly,  as  in  our  perceptions  of 
sight    We  perceive  the  sound,  as  it  were  near  or  at  a  distance, 
in  one  direction  rather  than  in  another ;  as,  in  the  case  of  loagita- 
dinal  distance  in  vision,  we  perceive  coUmt  at  one  distance  ratber 
than  at  another.     Yet  there  is  as  little  reason,  from  the  nature  of 
the  organic  changes  themselves,  to  suppose,  that  different  affec- 
tions of  our  auditory  nerves  should  originalbf  give  us  different  no- 
tions of  distance,  as  that  such  notions  should  originally  be  produc- 
ed by  different  affections  of  the  retina:  and,  as  in  sight  and  hea^ 
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mgj  so  it  is  iSurfrom  improbable,  that^  in  all  our  senses,  there  owy, 
by  the  redprocal  influeBce  of  these  upon  each  other,  <Nr  by  the  re* 
peated  lessons  of  indiridual  experience  in  each,  be  a  similar  modifi- 
cation of  the  oiigiBal  simple  feelings,  which,  in  that  first  stage  of  ex- 
istence that  opened  to  us  the  world  and  its  phenomena,  each  individ- 
nal  oi^gan  separately  afforded.  Our  reasoning  with  respect  to 
them,  therefore,  as  original  oi^^ans  of  sense,  may,  perhaps,  be  as 
false,  as  our  chemical  reasoning  would  be,  were  we  to  attempt  to 
infer  the  properties  of  an  uncombined  acid,  or  alkali,  from  our  oh- 
serration  of  the  very  different  properties  of  a  neutral  salt,  into 
the  composition  of  which  we  know  that  the  acid  or  the  alkali  has 
entered. 

If,  indeed,  it  were  in  our  power  to  be  introduced  to  a  society, 
like  (hat  of  which  Diderot  speaks,  in  his  Letter  on  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  to  hold  communication  with  them,  all  our  doubts  on  this 
subject  would  be  removed.  ^  What  a  strange  society,''  says  he, 
>'  would  five  persons  make,  each  of  them  endowed  with  one  only  of 
our  Are  different  senses ;  and  no  two  of  the  party  with  the  same 
sense  I  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  differing,  as  they  must  differ,4n 
all  th^r  views  of  nature,  they  would  treat  each  other  as  madmen, 
and  that  each  would  look  upon  the  others  with  all  due  contempt 
it  IS,  indeed,  only  an  image  of  what  is  happening  every  moment 
in  the  world ;  we  have  but  one  sense,  and  we  judge  of  every 
thing.''* — ^  There  is,  however,"  he  justly  remarks,  ^  one  science, 
though  but  one  science,  in  which  the  whole  society  of  the  differ*' 
ent  senses,  mi^ht  agree, — ^the  science  which  has  relation  to  the 
properius  of  number.  They  might  each  arrive,  by  their  separate 
abstractions,  at  the  sublimest  speculations  of  arithmetic  and  alge* 
bra ;  they  might  fathom  the  depths  of  analysis,  and.  propose  and 
resolve  problems  of  thti*  most  complicated  equations,  as  if  they 
were  all  so  many  Diophantuses.  It  is  perhaps,"  he  adds,  ^^  what 
the  oyster  is  doing  in  its^hell."! 

From  such  a  society,— if,  indeed,  we  could  hold  any  communi* 
cation  with  these  profound,  algebraists,  except  in  their  common 
science  of  number8,~*we  m^t  undoubtedly  learn,  what  are  the 
direct  immediate  affections  of  mind,  to  which  our  senses  individu- 
^  give  rise,  and  consequently,  how  much,  while  feeliii^  has 

^  (Ettvret,  torn,  il.p.  It.  t  P.  131« 
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blended  with  feeling^,  they  have  reciprocally  operated  on  each 
other.     But,  in  our  present  circumstances,  unaided  by  intercourse 
with  such  living  abstractions,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  remove 
wholly  this  uncertainty,  as  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  influence, 
which  experience  may  have  bad,  in  modifying  our  primaty  sensa- 
tions. We  may  wish,  indeed,  to  be  able  to  distinguish  ourpretenl  feel- 
ings, from  those  which  the  same   objects  originaUy  excited ;  but, 
since  no  memory  can  go  back  to  the  period,  at  which  we  did  not 
perceive  longitudinal  distance,  as  it  were,  immediately  by  the  eye, 
as  little,  we  may  suppose,  can  any  memory  go  back  to  the  pe- 
riod, when  other  sensations,  less  interesting  than  those  of  vision, 
were  first  excited.     Could  we  trace  the  series  of  feelings,  in  a  sin- 
gle mind, — as  variously  modified,  in  the  progress  from  iniiEincy  to 
maturity, — ^we  should  know  more  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
nature  of  man,  than  is  probably  ever  to  be  revealed  to  lus  nqniiy, 
—when  in  ages,  as  remote  from  that  in  which  we  live,  and  per- 
haps as  much  more  enlightened,  as  our  Own  age  may  be  said  t% 
be  in  relation  to  the  period  of  original  darkness  and  barbarism,  he 
is  still  to  be  searching  into  his  own  nature,  with  the  same  aviditj 
as  now.     He  must,  indeed  be  a  very  dull  observer,  who  has  DOt 
felt,  on  looking  at  an  infant,  some  desire  to  know  the  little  pro- 
cesses of  thought,  that  are  going  on  in  his 'curious  and  active  mind; 
and  who,  on  reflecting  on  the  value,  as  an  attainment  in  sdence, 
which  the  sagest  philosopher  would  set  on  the  consciousness  of 
those  acquisitions  which  infancy  has  already  made,  is  not  struck 
with  that  nearness,  in  which,  in  some  points,  extreme  knowledge 
and  extreme  ignorance    may  almost  be  said   to   meet     What 
metaphysician   is  there,   however  subtile   and   profound  in  bis 
analytical    inquiries,   and  however   successful    in    the  analyses 
which   he  has  made,  who  would  ,  not  *give  all  his  past  discov- 
ery, and  all  his  hopes  of  future  discovery^  for  the  certainty  of 
knowing  with  exactness  what  every  infant  feels  ?    The  foil  in- 
struction, which  such  a  view  of  our  progressive  feelings,  from 
their  very  origin,  in  the  first  sensations  of  life,  would  afford.  Na- 
ture, in  her  wisdom,  however,  has  not  communicated  to  us, — more 
than  she  has  communicated  to  us  the  nature  of  that  state  of  being, 
which  awaits  the  soul  after  it  has  finished  its  career  of  mortality. 
Our  existence  seems,  in  our  conception  of  it,  never  to  have  had  a 
boginning.     As  far  back  as  we  can  remember  any  event,  there  is 
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always  a  period,  that  appears  to  us  still  farther  back,  the  events 
of  which  we  cannot  distinguish ;  as,  when  we  look  toward  the  dis-' 
tant  horizon,  we  see,  less*  and  less  distinctly,  in  the  long  line 
which  the  sunshine  of  evening  still  illuminates,  plains,  and  woods, 
and  streams,  and  hills,  more  distant,  half  melting  into  air,  beyond 
which  our  eye  can  find  nothing, — ^ftough  we  are  still  certain,  that 
other  woods,  and  streams,  and  plains  are  there,  and  that  it  is  only 
the  imperfection  of  our  sight,  which  seems  to  bound  them  as  in 
another  world.  It  is  to  man,  when  he  thinks  upon  his  own  be- 
ginning, as  if  he  felt  himself  in  a  world  of  enchantment,  amid  the 
shades  and  flowers  of  which  he  had  been  wandering,  unconscious 
of  the  time  at  which  he  entered  it,  or  of  the  objects  that  are 
awaiting  him,  when  he  shall  have  arrived  at  the  close  o{  that 
path,  whose  windings  still  lead  him  forward, — and  knowing  little 
more,  than  that  he  is  himself  happy,  and  that  the  unknown  Being, 
who  has  raised  this  magnificent  scene  around  him,  must  be  the 
Friend  of  the  mortal,  whom  he  has  deigned  to  admit  into  it. 

**  Well  pleated  he  tcant 
Tbe  (oodly  prospect,— aD<),  with  inwtrd  tmiles, 
Treadi  the  gay  verdure  of  the  painted  plaio,— 
Beholds  the  aiure  canopy  of  heaven, 
And  living  lamps,  that  over-arch  his  head, 
'With  more  than  regal  splendonfy-^bends  bis  ear 
To  the  fall  choir  of  water,  air,  and  earth ; 
Nor  heeds  the  pieaung  error  ofbis  thought, 
Nor  doubts  the  painted  green  or  anire  arch, 
Nor  questions  miore  the  music^s  mingling  sounds, 
Than  space,  or  motion,  or  eternal  time ; 
So  sweet  he  feels  their  influence  to  attract 
His  fixed  soul,  to  brighten  the  dull  glooms  i 
Of  care,  and  make  the  destined  road  of  life 
DelightAtl  to  bis  feet.    80,  ikbles  tell. 
The  adventurous  hero,  bound  on  hard  exploit, 
fieholds  wi}h  glad  surprise,  by  secret  spell 
Of  some  kind  sage,  the  patron  of  his  toils, 
A  visionary  paradise  disclosed, 
Amid  the  dubious  wild  ;-*With  streams,  and  shades, 
And  airy  songs,  the  enchanted  landscape  smiles, 
Cheers  his  long  labours,  and  renews  his  frame.^'* 

*  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Book  IH.  v.  493 — 514.    The  fixed  soul,  tr. 
505.  Exploits,  ▼.  508 ;  and  Spells,  v.  609.    Orig. 
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The  philosophic  use  of  the  term  tmuatian  does  not  neceMariljr 
imply,  what,  in  its  popolar  use,  is  considered  almost  as  uiTolved 
in  it ;  and  perhaps,  therefore,  it  inay  not  be  saperflnoos  to  warn 
you,  that  it  is  not  confined  to  feelings,  which  are  pieasnrable  or 
painful,  but  extends  to  every  mental  affection,  that  is  the  immedi- 
ate consequence  of  impression^on  our  organs  of  sense,— of  which 
mental  states  or  affections,  many,  and,  as  1  am  inclined  to  think,  by 
far  the  greater  number,  are  of  a  kind,  that  cannot  be  termed  either 
agreeable  or  disagreeable.     Of  the  objects  of  sight,  for  example, 
which  are  of  such  very  frequent  occurrence,  how  fern  are  there, 
at  which  we  look,  either  with  pleasure  or  with  pain, — i£  we  ei- 
cept  that  indirect  pleasure,  which,  in  particular  cases,  they  maj 
affoE^  as  communicating  to  us  information,  that  is  valuable  in  it- 
self, or  as  gratifying  even  our  idlest  curiosity.    To  take  one  of 
the  most  striking  cases  of  this  sort, — ^though  we  may  derive,  from 
the  perusal  of  a  woric  that  interests  us,  the  purest  delight,  it  is  a 
delight,  resulting  only  from  the  conceptions,  which  the  author,  in 
consequence  of  the  happy  contrivance  of  symbolic  characters,  has 
been  able  to  transfuse,  as  it  were,  from  his  own  mind  into  oun ; 
but,  during  all  the  time  of  the  perusal,  sensations,  almost  innume- 
rable, have  been  excited  in  us,  by  the  separate  characters,  with 
which  the  pages  are  covered,  that  have  never  mii^led  even  the 
faintest  direct  pleasure,  with  the  general  emotion,  which  Ihej, 
and  they  alone,  have  indirectly  produced. 

(^  I  apprehend,^'  says  Dr  Reid,  '^  that,  besides  the  sensations, 
that  are  either  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  there  is  still  a  greater 
number  that  are  indifferent.  To  these  we  give  so  little  atteatioD, 
that  they  have  no  name,  and  are  immediately  foi^t,  as  if  thej 
had  never  been ;  and  it  requires  attention  to  the  operations  of  our 
minds,  to  be  convinced  of  their  existence.  For  this  end,  we  may 
observe,  that,  to  a  good  ear,  every  human  voice  is  distunguisbabk 
from  all  others.  Some  voices  are  pleasant,  some  disagreeable ; 
but  the  far  greater  part  can  neither  be  said  to  be  one  or  the  oth- 
er. The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  other  sounds,  and  no  less  of 
tastes,  smells,  and  colours ;  and  if  we  consider,  that  our  senses  are 
in  continual  exercise  while  we  are  awake,  that  some  sensatioo  at- 
tends every  object  they  present  to  us,  and  that  familiar  objects 
seldom  raise  any  emotion,  pleasant  or  painful, — ^we  shall  see  rea- 
son, besides  the  agreeable  and  disagreeable,  to  admit  a  third  class 
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of  sensatioiiB,  that  maj  be  called  indifferent.  The  sensatieng  that 
are  indifferent,  are  far  from  beinj^  useless.  They  serve  as  sig^iS) 
to  distinguish  things  that  differ ;  and  the  information  we  hare  con- 
cerning things  external,  comes  by  their  means.  Thus,  if  a  man 
had  no  ear  to  receive  pleasure  from  the  harmony  or  melody  of 
sounds,  he  would  still  find  the  sense  of  hearing  of  great  utility ; 
though  sounds  gave  him  neither  pleasure  nor  pain,  of  themselves, 
they  would  give  him  much  useful  information ;  and  the  like  may 
be  said  of  the  sensations  we  have  by  all  the  other  senses.'^* 

It  is  as  ttgnt,  indeed,  &r  more  than  as  mere  pleasures  in  them- 
selves, that  our  sensations  are  to  us  of  such  inestimable  value. 
Even  in  the  case  to  which  1  before  alluded,  of  the  symbolic  or  ar- 
bitrary characters  of  a  language,  when  we  consider  all  the  impor- 
tant purposes  to  which  these  are  subservient,  as  raising  us  origin- 
ally from  absolute  barbarism,  and  saving  us  from  relapsing  into  it, 
^ere  might  be  an  appearance  of  paradox,  indeed,  but  there 
would  be  perfect  truth  in  asserting,  that  the  sensations  which  are 
themselves  indifferent,  are  more  precious,  even  in  relation  to  hap- 
pioess  itself,  than  the  sensations  which  are  themselves  accompani- 
ed with  lively  dehght,  or  rather,  of  which  it  is  the  very  essence 
to  be  delightful.  Happiness,  though  necessarily  involving  pres- 
ent pleasure,  is  the  direct  or  indirect,  and  often  the  very  distant 
result  of  feelings  of  every  kind,  pleasurable,  painful,  and  indiffer- 
ent it  is  like  the  beautiful  profusion  of  flowers,  which  adorn  our 
summer  fields.  In  our  admiration  of  the  foliage,  and  the  blossoms, 
and  the-pure  airs  and  sunshine,  in  which  they  seem  to  live,  we  al- 
most forget  the  darkness  of  the  soil  in  which  their  roots  are 
spread.  Yet  how  much  should  we  err,  if  we  were  to  consider 
them  as  deriving  their  chief  nutriment  from  the  beams  that  shine 
around  them,  in  the  warmth  and  light  of  which  we  have  wander- 
ed with  joy.  That  delightful  radiance  alone  would  have  been  of 
little  efficacy,  .without  the  showers,  from  which,  in  those  very 
wanderii^ps,  we  have  often  sought  shelter  at  noon ;  or  at  least 
without  the  dews,  which  were  unheeded  by  us,  as  they  fell  si- 
lently and  almost  insensibly  on  our  evening  walk. 

With  the  common  division  of  our  sensations  into  five  classes, — 
those  of  smell,  taste,  hearing,  sight,  touch,  we  have  been  familiar,, 
aimoet  from  our  childhood ;  and  though  the  classification  may  ba 
•  Od  the  IfitelWotaal  powers,  Esi&y  II.  c.  1$. 
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far  from  perfect,  in  reference  to  our  sensations  themselves,  con- 
sidered simply  as  affections  of  the  miod,  it  is  sufficiently  accurate, 
in  reference  to  the  mere  oi^ns  of  sense ;  for,  though  our  sensa- 
tions of  htca  and  cold^  in  one  very  important  respect,  which  is  af- 
terwards to  be  considered  by  us,  have  much  less  resemblance  to 
the  other  sensations  which  we  acquire  by  our  oipms  of  touch,  or 
at  least  to  sensations,  which  we  are  generally  supposed  to  derive 
from  that  organ,  than  to  sensations,  which  we  receive  bj  the  me- 
dium of  Qther  organs,  our  sensations  of  smell  and  sound  for  exam- 
ple— still,  as  they  arise  from  an  affection  of  the  same  oi^gan,  tbej 
may  be  more  conveniently  referred  to  the  same,  than  to  any  oth- 
er class ;  since,  if  we  quit  that  obvious  line  of  distinction,  which 
the  difference  of  organs  affords,  we  shall  not  iind  it  easy  to  defioe 
them  by  other  lines  as  precise. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  arbitrary  division  or  arrangement 
which  we  may  form  either  of  our  sensations  themselves,  or  of  the 
organs  that  are  previously  affected,  the  susceptibility  of  the  mind, 
by  which  it  is  capable  of  being  affected  by  the  changes  of  state  in 
our  mere  bodily  oi^ns,  must  be  regarded  as,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  of  primary  value  in  our  mental  constitution.  To  the 
individual,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  be  in  itself  all  the  things 
which  are  around  him,  however  near  or  afar ;  because  it  is  trolj 
that,  by  which  alone  all  things  near  or  afar  become  known  to  him. 
It  constitutes  by  this  mutual  relation,  which  it  establishes,  a  pow- 
er of  more  than  magic  agency,  before  which  the  great  gulf,  that 
appeared  to  separate  forever  the  worlds  of  matter  and  of  spirit, 
disappears, — ^which  thus  links  together  substances,  that  seemed,  in 
their  nature,  incapable  of  any  common  bond  of  union, — and  irhich, 
bringing  the  whole  infinity  of  things,  within  the  sphere  of  our 
own  mind,  communicates  to  it  some  faint  semblance  of  the  omni- 
presence of  its  Author.  ''  What  is  that  organ,^' — says  an  eloquent 
French  writer,  speaking  of  the  eye, — '^  what  is  that  astonishing 
oi^an,  in  which  all  objects  acquire,  by  turns,  a  successive  exist- 
ence,— where  the  spaces,  the  figures,  and  the  motions,  that  sa^ 
round  mc,  are  as  it  were^  created^ — where  the  stars,  that  exist  at 
the  distance  of  a  hundred  millions  of  leagues,  become  a  part  of 
myself,-^-and  where  in  a  single  half  inch  of  diameter,  is  contained 
the  universe  ?"  This  power  of  external  sense,  which  first  awakes 
us  into  life,  continues,  ever  after,  to  watch,  as  it  were,  round  the 
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life  which  it  awoke,  lavishiiig  on  us  perpetual  varieties  of  10811110 
tion  and  delight ;  and  if,  from  the  simple  pleasures,  and  simple 
elementary  knowledge  which  it  immediately  affords,  we  trace  its 
influence,  through  all  the  successiye  feelings  to  which  it  indirect- 
Ijr  gives  rise,  it  may  he  said  to  exist,  by  a  sort  of  intellectual  and 
moral  transmutation,  in  the  most  refined  and  etherial  of  all  our 
thoughts  and  emotions.  What  Grey  says  of  it, — ^in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  beautiful  fragment  De  Principiis  Cogitandi,  addressed 
to  his  friend  West,  is  not  too  high  a  panegyric, — that  every  thing 
delightful  and  amiable,  friendship  and  fancy,  and  wisdom  itself, 
have  their  primary  source  in  it.     . 

**  Nod  ilia  le?et  primordia  motnt 
Qoanqaam  parva,  dabaot.    Lastum  Tel  amabilo  qaicqaid 
Uffqoam  oritur,  trahit  bine  ortam ;  nee  surpt  ad  aqraa, 
Quia  ea  cootpireot  timal,  eTentusqoe  secandeDt. 
Hioc  vari»  vitai  artes,  ac  mollior  iitus, 
Dulce  et  amicitiae  vtoclum :  Sapientia  dia 
HiDC  roteam  accendit  lumen,  Tultttqae  tereno, 
Humanat  aperit  mentei,  nova  gaudia  moDttraoi. 
Ilia  etiam,  quae  te  (minim)  noctesqae  dietque 
Aiiidae  fovit  inspirans,  liogvamque  tequentem 
Tempera t  id  onmeros,  atque  boras  mnlcet  inertei, 
Aurea  noo  alia  li  jactat  origioc  Muta.**^ 

So  much,  indeed,  of  human  knowledge,  and  of  all  that  is  valua« 
ble  and  delightful  in  human  feeling,  involves  these  elementary 
sensations,  as  it  were  in  the  very  essence  of  the  thoughts  and  feel* 
ings  themselves,  that  one  of  the  most  acute  of  modem  French  met- 
aphysicians, and,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  all  the  philosophers 
of  the  French  metaphysical  school,  who  are  his  followers,  have 
considered  the  whole  variety  of  human  consciousness,  as  mere  sen- 
sation variously  transformed ;  though,  in  stating  the  nature  of  this 
transformation,  and  the  difference  of  the  sensations  as  transformed 
from  the  primary  forms  of  mere  external  feeling,  they  have  not 
been  so  exphcit,  as  the  assertors  of  a  system  so  paradoxical  ought 
assuredly  to  have  been.  On  the  fallacies  of  this  very  prevalent 
theory  of  mind,  however,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  examined  by 
us  fully,  I  need  not  at  present  make  any  remarks. 

Though  this  excessive  simplification  of  the  phenomena  of  hu* 

•  Lib.  I.  T.  18— J5.  and  28—31. 
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man  thowht  and  feeling  i§,  however,  far  more  than  the  phenome- 
na tmly  jlliow,  it  is  not  the  less  certain,  that  all  the  yarieties  of 
our  conacionsness,  though  not  mere  irantformaium§  of  external 
sense,  are,  when  traced  to  their  source,  the  reiulu  of  sensatioD,  io 
its  Tarious  original  forms.  In  inquiring  into  the  phenomena  of  oor 
senses,  then,  we  hegin  our  inquiry,  where  knowledge  itself  begins, 
and  though  the  twilight,  which  hangs  over  this  first  opening  of  io- 
teilectuai  life,  is  perhaps  only  a  presage,  or  a  part  of  that  obscnri- 
ty  which  is  to  attend  the  whole  track  of  human  investigation,  it 
still  is  twilight  only,  not  absolute  darkness.  We  can  discorer 
mucky  though  we  cannot  discover  all ;  and  where  absolute  disccvery 
is  not  allowed,  there  iS'Stili  left  to  us  a  probability  of  conjecture, 
of  which,  in  such  limited  circumstances,  even  philosophy  maj 
justly  avail  herself,  without  departing  from  her  legitimate  proF- 
ioce. 
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LECTURE  XIX. 

BRIEF  NOTICE  OF  TRR  CX)IIPOREAL  FART   OF  THE    PROCESS,  Cf 

SENSATION. 

The  mental  phenomena,  of  the  class  which  is  at  present  mi- 
der  our  consideration,  being  those,  which  arise,  in  consequence  of 
certain  preyions  affections  of  our  organs  of  sense,  it  is  necessary, 
that  we  should  take  some  notice  of  the  corporeal  part  of  the. pro- 
cess ;  though  it  must  always  be  remembered,  that  it  is  the  last 
part  of  the  process,  the  menUd  afftctUm  only,  which  truly  belongs 
to  our  science, — and  that,  if  this,  in  all  its  yarieties,  had  been  the 
result  of  any  other  species  of  afiections  of  organs  constituted  ia 
any  other  manner, — as  long  as  there  was  the  regular  correspon- 
dence of  certain  mental  affections  with  certain  organic  affections, 
— ^the  philosophy  of  mind  would  have  continued  precisely  the 
same  as  now.  Our  systems  of  anatomy,  and  of  the  physiolc^  of 
our  mere  bodily  frame,  would  indeed  have  been  different, — ^but 
not  that  more  intimate  physiology,  which  relates  to  the  functions 
of  the  animating  spirit,  whose  presence  is  life,  and  without  which 
our  bodily  frame,  in  all  its  beautiful  adaptation  of  parts  to  parts,  is 
a  machine,  as  inert  and  powerless,  as  the  separate  atoms  that  com- 
pose it 

The  great  essential  organ  of  all  sensation  is  the  (ratn,  with  its 
appendages,  particularly  the  ntrotM  that  issue  from  it  to  certain 
organs,  which  are  more  strictly  termed  the  oigans  of  sense  ;  as  it 
is  there  the  immediate  objects,  or  external  causes  of  sensation, 
the  particles  of  Ught,  for  example,  in  vision,  or  of  odour  in  smell, 
ttrive,  and  come,  as  it  were,  into  contact  with  the  sensorial  sub- 
stance. Each  organ,  as  you  well  know,  has  objects  peculiar  to  it- 
self which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  emunerate ;  and  since  the 
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blind  are  still  sensible  of  sound,  the  deaf  of  colour,  and  both  of 
smell,  and  taste,  and  tonch,  there  most  evidently  be  some  differ- 
ence, either  in  the  sensorial  substance  itself  which  is  diffused  over 
the  different  organs,  or  in  the  mode  of  its  diffusion  and  exposure 
in  the  different  organs,  from  which  this  strikii^  diversity  of  their 
relative  sensibilities  proceeds.  The  nervous  matter  however,  con- 
sidered separately  from  the  coats  in  which  it  is  enveloped,  is  of 
the  same  half-fibrous,  but  soft  and  pulpy  texture,  as  the  substance 
of  the  brain  itself,  and  is  in  perfect  continuity  with  that  substance^ 
forming,  therefore,  with  it,  what  may  be  considered  as  one  man, 
as  much  as  the  whole  brain  itself  may  be  considered  as  one  mass; 
which  has,  indeed,  for  its  chief  seat  the  great  cavity  of  the  head; 
the 

*'  Sup^ru  hominis  tedei,  arcemque  cerebri ; 
Namque  iliic  potuit  solium,  et  sua  templa  sacravity 
Meat  aoimi ;-— * 

but  which  extends,  by  innumerable  ramifications,  over  the  whole 
sur&ce,  and  through  the  internal  parts  of  the  body.  The  mind,  in 
that  central  brain  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  reside,  communicating 
with  ail  these  extreme  branches,  has  been  compared,  by  a  very  : 
obvious,  but  a  very  beautiful  similitude,  to  the  parent  Ocean,  re-  j 
ceiving  from  innumerable  distances  the  waters  of  its  filial  streams : 

^'  Ac  ati  loDgioqait  descendant  montibus  amnes, 

Veil  vol  as  Tamiiis,  flaveotisqoe  Indus  arense, 

Euphratesque,  Tagusque,  et  opimo  flumioe  Ganges,  i 

Undai  qoisque  suas  TolTens,— cursuque  sonoro  I 

In  mare  prorumpunt ;  hos  magno  acclinis  in  antro  I 

Excipit  OcoanuB,  natoramqae  ordine  longo 

Dona  recognosctt  venientom,  ultroque  serenat 

Coeruleam  faciem,  et  difiaso  marmore  ridet. 

Hand  aJiter  species  properant  se  inferre  novelte 

Certatim  menti.*'  t 

In  the  brain  itself,  the  anatomist  is  able  to  shew  us,  with  per- 
fect clearness,  mtoy  complicated  parts,  which  we  must  beliere  to 
be  adapted  for  answering  particular  purposes  in  the  economy  of 
life ;  but  when  we  have  gazed  with  admiration  on  all  the  wonders 

•  Gray  de  Princip,  Cogit  lib.  i.  v.  48—50. 
t  Gray  de  Princip.  Cogit.  lib.  i^  v.  54—63. 
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which  his  diflflecting  hand  has  revealed  to  us,  and  have  listened  to 
the  names  with  which  he  most  accurately  distinguishes  the  little 
cavities  or  protaberances  which  his  knife  has  thus  laid  open  to 
our  view,  we  are  still  as  ignorant  as  before  of  the  particular  pur- 
poses to  which  such  varieties  of  form  are  subservient;  and  our 
onlj  consolation  is, — for  ^there  is  surely  some  comfort  in  being 
only  as  ignorant  as  the  mast  learned, — that  we  know  as  much  of 
the  distinct  uses  of  the  parts  as  the  anatomist  himself,  who  exhib- 
its them  to  us,  and  teaches  us  how  to  name  them.  A  structure,  in 
every  respect  different,  though  assuredly  less  fit  than  the  present 
which  has  been  chosen  by  infinite  wisdom,  might,  as  far  as  we 
know,  have  answered  exactly  the,  same  end ;  which  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  that  our  ignorance  on  the  subject  is  complete.  The  only 
physiological  facts  of  importance,  in  reference  to  sensation,  are, 
that  if  the  nerves,  which  terminate  in  particular  organs,  be  great- 
ly diseased,  the  sensations  which  we  ascribe  to  those  particular  or- 
gans cease ;  and  cease,  in  like  manner,  if  the  continuity  of  the 
nerves  be  destroyed,  by  cutting  them  in  any  part  of  their  course, 
or  if,  without  loss  of  absolute  continuity,  their  structure,  in  any 
part  of  their  course  be  impaired  by  pressure,  whether  from  tight 
hgatures  drawn  around  them  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  or 
from  natural  morbid  causes.  In  short,  if  the  brain  and  nerves  be 
in  a  sound  state,  and  certain  substances  be  applied  to  certain  parts 
of  the  nervous  system, — as,  for  instance,  sapid  bodies  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  nerves  of  taste,  or  light  to  that  expansion  of  the 
optic  nerve,  which  forms  what  is  termed  the  retina, — there  is  then 
instant  sensation ;  and  when  the  brain  itself  is  not  in  a  sound  state 
to  a  certain  extent,  or  when  the  nerve  which  is  diffused  on  a  par- 
ticular organ  is,  either  at  this  extremity  of  it,  or  in  any  part  of  its 
course,  to  a  certain  degree  impaired,  then  there  is  no  sensation, 
though  the  same  external  causes  be  applied.  This  very  slight 
general  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  in  which  sensation  takes 
place,  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  does  not  take  place, 
is  all  the  knowledge  which  physiology  affords  us  of  the  corporeal 
part  of  the  process ; — ^and  it  is  likely  to  continue  so  forever, — at 
least  in  all  the  more  important  respects  of  our  ignorance, — since 
any  changes  which  occur  in  the  corpuscular  motion,  and  consequent 
new  arrangement  of  the  particles  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  and 
nerves,  corresponding  with  the  diversities  of  feeling  during  those 
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particular  states,— 4f  each  corpuscular  motions  or  chai^t  do  real- 
ly take  place, — are  probably  far  too  miniite  to  be  observable  by  our 
organs ;  even  thougb  we  could  lay  open  all  the  internal  parts  of 
tbe  brain  to  complete  observation,  withoat  destroying,  or  at  allaf> 
footing,  the  usual  phenomena  of  life : — 

Id  ^*  followiog  life  tbrongh  creataret  we  dissect, 
We  loose  it,  io  tbe  moment  we  detect.** 

Indeed,  we  are  not  able  to  do  even  so  moch  as  this ;  for  life 
has  already  vanished,  long  before  we  have  come  upon  the  veige 
of  its  secret  precincts.  It  is  like  a  Magician,  that  operates  at  a 
distance  on  every  side,  but  still  keeps  himself  apart,  within  a  nar- 
row circle.  If  we  remain  wUhoiU  the  circle,  we  may  gaze  with 
never-ceasing  admiration,  on  the  wonders  that  play  in  rapid  sac- 
cession  before  our  eyes.  But,  if  we  rush  within,  to  force  an  avow- 
al of  the  secret  energy  that  produces  them,  the  enchanter  and  the 
enchantments  alike  are  fled. 

'*'"  The  brain,  then,  and  the  various  nerves  of  sense  in  continuity 
with  it,  may,  when  taken  together,  be  considered  as  forming  «u 
great  organ,  which  I  would  term  briefly  the  iennrial  organ,  essen- 
tial to  life,  and  to  the  immediate  production  of  those  mental  phe- 
nomena which  constitute  our  sensations,  and,  perhaps,  too,  modify- 
ing in  some  measure,  directly  or  indirectly,  all  the  other  phenoin- 
ena  of  the  mind. 

*^  dum  mens  alma  caput  cerebrique  palatia  celta 
Occapat,  et  famulot  toblimis  diri^t  artos, 
Et  factli  imperio  nerrorom  dectit  habenasi 
lltius  ad'outom  seiitus  extranea  renua 
Eiplorant  stgna,  et  studio  cxamplaria  fido 
Ad  domiaam  addocant ;  vet  qoi  statiooe  locantur 
Vicioa,  capitisque  tuentur  limina,  ocelli, 
Naresque,  aariculseque,  et  yis  arg^ta  palati ; 
Vel  qui  per  totam  corrit  sparso  a|;miDe  molem 
Tactus,  ad  extremat  speculator  corporis  aras. 
His  sensim  aoxiliis  tostmcta  fidelibas,  olim 
Mens  humilis  nnlloquarjacens  ingloria  culta 
Carceris  in  teoebris  noz  Bes«  attolit  in  auras 
Dives  opum  variammi  et  sidera  scandit  Olympi." 

Of  the  nature  of  the  connexion  of  this  great  sensorial  organ 
with  the  sentient  mind,  we  never  shall  be  able  to  understand  more 
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than  u  mTolved  in  the  simple  fact,  that  a  certain  affection  of  the 
nervous  sjrstem  precedes  immediatelj  a  certain  affection  of  the 
mind.  But,  tho^g^h  we  are  accnstomed  to  regard  this  species  of 
mutual  soccession  of  hodily  and  mental  changesi  as  peculiarly 
inexplicable,  from  the  yerj  different  nature  of  the  substan- 
ces which  are  reciprocally  affected,  it  is  truly  not  more  so 
than  any  other  case  of  succession  of  events,  where  the  phe- 
nomena occur  in  substances  that  are  not  different  in  their  proper- 
ties, but  analogous,  or  even  absolutely  similar ;  since,  in  no  one 
instance  of  this  kind,  can  we  perceive  more  than  the  uniform  order 
of  the  succession  itself;  and  of  changes,  the  successions  of  which 
are  all  absolutely  inexplicable,  or,  in  other  words,  absolutely  sim- 
ple, and  unsusceptible,  therefore,  of  further  analysis,  none  can  be 
justly  said  to  be  more  or  less  so  than  another.  That  a  peculiar 
itate  of  the  mere  particles  of  the  brain,  should  be  followed  by  a 
change  of  state  of  the  sentient  mind,  is  truly  wonderful ;  but  if  we 
coonder  it  strictly,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  by  no  means  more  won- 
derful, than  that  the  arrival  of  the  moon,  at  a  certain  point  of  the 
heavens,  should  render  the  state  of  a  body  on  the  surface  of  our 
earth,  different  from  what  it  otherwise  would  naturally  be  or  that 
the  state  of  every  particle  of  our  globe^  in  its  relative  tendencies 
of  gravitation,  should  be  instantly  changed,  as  it  unquestionably 
would  be,  by  the  destruction  of  the  most  distant  satellite  of  the 
most  distant  planet  of  our  system,  or  probably  too,  by  the  destruc^ 
tion  even  of  one  of  those  remotest  of  stars,  which  are  illuminat- 
ing their  own  system  of  planets,  so  &r  in  the  depth  of  infinity, 
that  their  l^ht, — to  borrow  a  well-known  illustration  of  sidereal 
distance,— Hnay  never  yet  have  reached  our  earth,  since  thie  mo- 
naent  at  which  they  darted  forth  their  first  beams,  in  the  creation 
of  the  universe.  We  believe,  indeed,  with  as  much  confidence, 
that  one  event  will  uniformly  have  for  its  consequent  another 
event,  which  we  have  observed  to  follow  it,  as  we  believe  the 
simple  fiM;t  that  it  heu  preceded  it,  in  the  particular  case  observed. 
But  the  knowledge  of  the  present  sequence,  as  a  mere  fact,  to  be 
remembered,  and  the  expectation  of  future  similar  sequences,  as 
the  result  of  an  original  law  of  our  belief,  are  precisely  of  the 
ttme  kind,  whether  the  sequence  of  changes  be  in  mind,  or  in  . 
matter  singly,  or  reciprocally  in  both. 

What  the  nature  of  the  change  is,  that  is  produced  at  the  ex- 
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tremity  of  the  oerve,  it  is  beyond  oar  power  to  state,  or  even  (o 
guess ;  and  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
affection  of  the  nerve  is  communicated,  or  is  supposed  to  be  com- 
municated, to  the  brain.  But  that  some  affection  is  gradually  prop- 
agated, from  the  one  to  the  other,  so  as  to  render  the  change  io 
the  state  of  the  brain  subsequent,  by  a  certain  interval,  to  the 
change  in  the  state  of  the  nerve,  is  universally  believed.  In  ap- 
plying to  this  change  the  term  imprestum,  a  term  indeed  which 
had  been  in  common  use  before,  Dr  Reid  is  careful  to  pmnt  out 
the  reason  for  which  this  term  appears  to  him  preferable  to  oth- 
ers ;  and  though  I  confess  that  the  word  seems  to  me  to  convey 
too  much  the  notion  of  a  peculiar  well  known  species  of  actioa; 
that  which  consists  in  producing  a  certain  configuration  of  the  ob- 
ject impressed,  corresponding  with  the  figure  of  the  impressing 
object,  the  very  notion  that  has  had  so  pernicious  an  efiiect  in  the 
theory  of  perception;  and  though  I  conceive  the  simple  term 
change  or  affection  to  be  all  which  is  safely  admissible,  as  long  as 
the  nature  of  the  particular  change  is  absolutely  unknown ;  still  it 
must  be  confessed  that  impreesum  is  a  term  a  little  more  general 
than  the  other  names  of  action,  to  which  Dr  Reid  alludes,  and 
therefore  preferable  to  them,  in  the  present  case. 

^^  There  is  sufficient  reason,^'  he  says,  '^  to  conclude,  that,  in 
perception,  the  object  produces  some  change  in  the  oigan; 
that  the  oi^an  produces  some  change  upon  the  nerve ;  and  that 
the  nerve  produces  some  change  in  the  brain.  And  we  give 
the  name  of  an  impretiian  to  those  changes,  because  we  have 
not  a  name  more  proper  to  express,  in  a  general  mamier, 
any  change  produced  in  a  body,  by  an  external  cause,  without  spe- 
cifying the  nature  of  that  change.  Whether  it  be  pressure,  or  at- 
traction, or  repulsion,  or  vibration,  or  something  unknown,  for 
which  we  have  no  name,  still  it  may  be  called  an  impression.  Bat 
with  regard  to  the  particular  kind  of  this  change  or  impression, 
philosophers  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  thii^  at  all.'^ 

That  the  word  impresiion  is  not  so  free,  as  Dr  Reid  supposes, 
from  that  hypothetical  meaning  which  he  wished  to  avoid,  1  have 
already  remarked.  But  the  reason  assigned  by  him  for  his  pref- 
erence of  it,  is  unquestionably  a  just  one;  since  a  phrase  which 

*  On  the  lotellectua]  Powen,  Esmj  II.  chap.  iL 
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expresses  the  least  possible  knowledge,  most  be  allowed  to  be  the 
best  suited  to  human  ignorance,-— that  ignorance,  which,  not  in  the 
philosophy  of  intellect  only,  but  in  whatever  track  of  science  we 
maj  proceed,  and  whatever  tmths  we  may  proudly  discover  in 
our  way,  still  meets  us  at  the  end  of  every  path,  as  if  to  mock  at 
once  our  weakness  and  our  pride, — and  which  seems  to  us  to  be 
every  where,  because  it  is,  wherever  we  are  ourselves.  The 
splendour  of  nature,  as  it  exists  in  itself  is,  if  I  may  speak  figura- 
tively, like  sunshine  on  a  boundless  plain,  on  the  flowen  and 
herbage  of  which,  though  there  be  innumerable  vaneties  of  col* 
our,  there  is  brilliancy  in  all.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that,  as  soon 
as  we  have  approached  near  enough  to  distinguish  the  diversity  of 
tints,  their  brilliancy  is  so  obscured  by  our  very  approach  to  them, 
that  their  nice  diversities  are  no  longer  distinguishable ;  as  if  maa 
could  not  move  along,  without  throwing  his  own  shadow  on  every 
thing  before  him. 

When  I  say,  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  that  change, 
which  is  propagated  along  the  nerve  to  the  brain,  I  speak  in  ref- 
erence to  an  opinion  that  is  universal.  But,  though  it  may  be 
improbable^  it  is  certainly  far  from  impoisible^  that  Uiere  is  really 
no  such  progressive  communication,  as  this  which  is  supposed* 
The  brain  and  nerves,  though,  from  the  difierence  of  names,  you 
might  be  led,  perhaps,  to  consider  them  as  distinct,  I  have  already 
said,  are  not  separate  organs,  but  are  in  continuity  with  each  oth- 
er, at  least  as  much  as  various  parts  of  the  brain  itself,  which  are 
comprehended  under  that  single  term,  can  be  said  to  be  continu- 
ous. When  taken  together,  they  form  what  is  truly  one  compli- 
cated sensorial  organ, — ^the  organ  of  all  our  sensations,  according 
to  the  different  states  in  which  the  organ  exists,  or  the  different 
parts  of  it  which  are  chiefly  affected.  In  ^rtng,  for  example,  a 
certain  state  of  that  part  of  the  sensorial  organ,  which  coostitutec 
the  auditoiy  nerves, — ^in  vision,  a  certain  state  of  that  part  of  it, 
which  constitutes  the  optic  nerves,  is  necessary  to  sensation, — and. 
in  both  cases,  according  to  the  universal  supposition  on  the  sub- 
ject, all  or  part  of  the  brain  likewise  must  exist  in  a  certain  state,  of 
which  we  know  nothing  more,  than  that  it  is  followed,  in  the  one 
case,  by  the  sensation  of  sound,  in  the  other  case  by  that  of  sight. 
The  connexion  of  the  mind  with  the  bodily  frame, — ^which  must 
be  equally  inexplicable  on  every  supposition  that  can  be  formed, 
37 
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—IB  not  supposed,  by  any  phtlosopher,  to  depend  on  die  sttte  of  a 
single  physical  point  of  the  brain  alone ;  and,  if  it  eitend  to  more 
than  one  such  point,  there  is  nothing, — ^in  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nexion itself,  independently  of  experience, — which  neceasarily 
limits  it  to  one  portion  of  the  complex  sensorial  organ,  more  than 
to  another^ — to  the  particles  of  the  central  mass  of  the  brain,  for  ex- 
ample, more  than  to  those  of  the  nerve  itself.  It  is  experience, 
then,  to  which  we  are  referred ;  and  experience,  though  it  shows 
that  certain  nerves  are  not  essential  to  li/e,  since  life  continues 
equally,  after  they  may  have  been  impaired,  or  even  destroyed,  is 
far  from  showing  diat  an  affection  of  them  is  not  essential  to  «e»- 
saiumj  at  the  very  moment  of  the  particular  sensation ;  nor  does 
it  afford  even  the  slightest  evidence,  to  justify  the  belief,  that  the 
onhf  use  of  the  nerve  is  to  communicate  a  certain  affection  to  the 
brain,  which  affection  of  the  mere  central  part  of  the  aensoiial  or* 
gan,  would,  of  itself,  immediately  induce  sensation,  though  the 
nerves  were  annihilated  in  the  preceding  instant  The  sensatioD 
may  be  the  immediate  effect,  not  of  the  state  of  the  brain  only, 
but  of  the  state  of  the  brain,  and  of  any  particular  nerve,  consid- 
ered as  existing  together  s^t  the  moment ;  in  the  same  manner,  si, 
by  those  who  ascribe  the  immediate  origin  of  sensation  to  the 
mere  brain,  exclusive  of  its  nervous  appendages,  it  is  supposed  to 
depend  on  the  state,  not  of  one  physical  point  of  the  central  brsia, 
but  on  the  state  of  many  such  co««xisting  points.  We  know  not, 
to  what  extent,  in  the  great  sensorial  organ,  this  change  is  neces- 
sary ;  but  we  believe,  that,  to  joine  extent,  it  is  necessary ;  and  the 
question  is,  whether,  in  the  whole  portion  so  affected,  the  affeo- 
tion  be  produced  by  a  succession  of  changes,  propagated  from  part 
to  part?  This  may,  perhaps,  be  the  more  probable  supposition: 
— ^but,  whatever  may  be  the  comparative  probability  or  improba- 
bility, it  certainly  has  not  been  demonstrated  by  observation  or 
experiment ;  nor  can  there  be  said  to  be,  a  priori^  any  absurdity 
in  the  opposite  supposition,  that  the  sensorial  affection,  to  what- 
ever  extent  it  may  be  necessary,  is  not  progressive,  bnt  immedi- 
ate,— that,  as  long  as  the  sensorial  organ,  (under  which  term 
I  comprehend,  as  I  have  already  frequently  repeated,  not  the 
brain  merely,  but  also  its  nervous  appendages,  that  exist  in 
apparent  continuity  with  the  brain,)  is  unimpaired,  by  accident  or 
disease,  the  presence  of  the  imme<Uate  object  of  sense,  at  the  ex- 
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lemal  orgaO)  which  on  eyeiy  soppoflltioo,  most  be  followed  by 
some  seDSorial  change  of  state,  is  instantly  followed  by  that  gener- 
al change  of  state  of  the  internal  organ,  whateyer  it  may  be, 
which  is  oecessaiy  to  sensation,  in  the  particular  case ;  in  the 
same  manner,  as  the  presence  of  a  celestial  body,  at  a  certain 
point  in  the  heavens,  is  immediately  followed  by  a  change  of  state, 
in  the  whole  gravitating  particles  of  our  globe ;  the  change  in  any 
long  line  of  these  gravitating  particles  beilig  not  communicated 
from  each  to  each,  bat  depending  only  on  the  presence  of  the  duk 
tant  Sim  or  planet ;  and  beginning  in  the  most  remote  particles  of 
the  line,  at  the  very,  same  instant,  as  m  that  which  is  nearest,  on 
the  snrface  of  the  earth.  An  instant  chai^,  in  the  long  line  of 
sensorial  particles, — ^if  the  affection  of  a  long  line  of  these  parti- 
cles be  necessary,— on  the  presence  of  a  particular  object,  is  not 
more  improbable  in  itself,  than  this  instant  and  universal  influence 
of  gravitation,  that  varies  with  ail  the  varying  positions  of  a  distant 
object. 

But  is  it,  indeed,  certain,  that,  in  sensation,  there  is  an  affec- 
tion of  the  central  brain,  whether  immediate  or  progresrive  ?  Is  it 
not  possible,  at  least,  or  more  than  possible,  that  the  state  of  the 
mind,  when  we  perceive  colours  and  sounds,  may  be  the  immedi- 
ate consequent  of  the  altered  state  of  that  part  of  the  sensorial  or- 
gan, which  forms  the  expansion  of  the  nerve  in  the  eye  or  ear  f 
The  sensations  must  be  supposed,  in  every  theory,  to  be  the  con-* 
sequents  of  states  induced  in  some  sensorial  particles,  and  there  is 
nothiqg  but  the  mere  names  of  brain  and  nerve,  invented  by  our* 
selves,  and  the  notions  which  we  have  chosen,  without  evidence, 
to  attach  to  these  mere  names,  which  would  mark  the  sensorial 
particles  in  the  nervous  expanse  itself,  as  less  fitted  to  be  the  im- 
mediate antecedents  of  sight  and  hearing,  than  the  similar  sensori- 
al particles  in  any  portion  of  the  central  mass  of  the  brain.  There 
is  no  reason,  in  short  a  priori,  for  supposing  that  a  state  of  the  sen- 
sorial particles  of  the  nerves  cannot  be  the  cause  of  sensation,  and 
that^the  sensation  must  be  the  effect  of  a  state  equally  unknown, 
of  apparently  similar  particles,  in  that  other  part  of  the  general 
sensorial  organ,  which  we  have  denominated  the  brain.  Sensation, 
indeed,  is  prevented  by  decay,  or  general  disease  of  the  brain,  or 
by  separation  of  the  nerve,  4>r  pressure  on  it,  in  any  part  of  its 
course.    But  it  is  far  from  improbable,  that  these  causes,  which 
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must  evidently  be  injariotu  to  the  or^n,  may  act,  merely  by  pre- 
▼eating  that  sowid  state  of  the  nerye,  which  is  necessary  for  sen- 
sation, and  which,  in  an  organ  so  very  delicate,  may  be  affected  by 
the  slightest  influences, — by  influences  far  slighter,  than  may  nat- 
urally be  expected  to  resolt  from  such  an  injuiy  of  such  a  part 
The  nerves  and  brain,  together,  form  one  great  organ ;  and  a 
sound  state  of  the  whole  oigan,  even  from  the-  analogy  of  other 
grosser  organs,  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  the  heal- 
thy state  and  perfect  function  of  each  separate  part 

if,  indeed,  the  appearance  of  the  brain  and  nerves  were  such, 
as  marked  them  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  communication  of 
motion  of  any  sort,  there  might  be  some  presumption,  from  thii 
very  circumstance,  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  sensation  takes 
place,  only  after  a  progressive  series  of  aflections  of  some  sort, 
propagated  along  the  nerve  to  the  interior  brain.  But  it  mast  be 
remembered,  that  the  nature,  both  of  the  substance  of  the  nerves 
themselves,  and  of  the  soft  and  lax  substance,  in  which  they  are 
loosely  embedded,  renders  them  veiy  ill  adapted  for  the  commn- 
nication  of  nice  varieties  of  motion,  and  gives  some  additional  like- 
lihood, therefore,' to  the  supposition,  that  affections  of  the  sensori- 
al organ,  so  distinct  as  our  sensations  are  from  each  other,  and  so 
exactly  corresponding  with  the  slightest  changes  of  external  ob- 
jects, do  not  depend  on  the  progressive  communication  of  faint  and 
imperceptible  motion,  in  circumstances  so  unfavourable  to  the  un- 
interrupted progress  even  of  that  more  powerful  motion,  which 
can  be  measiu'ed  by  the  eye.  In  a  case  so  doubtful  as  this,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  intervening  changes  supposed  by  philosophersi 
— ^if  such  a  progressive  series  of  motions  do  really  take  place, — 
are  confessed  to  be  beyond  our  observation,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one,  who  has  a  just  sens^  of  the  limits,  which  nature  has  opposed 
to  our  search,  to  pronounce  with  certainty,  or  even  perhaps  with 
that  faint  species  of  belief,  which  we  give  to  mere  probability* 
My  conjectures  on  the  subject,  therefore,  I  state  simply  as  conjee* 
tures,  and  nothing  more. 

If,  indeed,  what  is  but  a  mere  conjecture  could  be  shown  to  be 
well  founded,  it  would  add  another  case  to  the  innumerable  in- 
stances, in  which  philosophers  have  laboured,  for  ages,  to  explain 
what  did  not  exist,— contenting  themselves,  after  their  long  toil, 
with  the  skill  and  industry  which  they  have  exhibited,  in  removing 
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difficulties,  which  they  had  hefore,  with  great  skill  and  indostry, 
placed  in  their  own  way.  ^  I  am  not  so  much  convinced  of  our 
radical  ignorance,"  says  an  ingenious  writer,  '^  by  the  things  that 
are,  of  which  the  nature  is  hid  from  us,  as  by  the  things  that  are 
not,  of  which  notwithstanding  we  contrive  to  give  a  very  tolera- 
ble account ;  for  this  shews  that  we  are  not  merely  without  the 
prindples  which  lead  to  truth,  but  that  there  are  other  principles 
in  our  nature,  which  can  accommodate  themselves  very  well,  and 
form  a  close  connexion,  with  what  is  positively  false." 

But  whatever  reason  there  may  be  for  removing  this  supposed 
link  of  the  corporeal  part  of  the  process  of  sensation,  there  is  an- 
other prior  link,  which  it  appears  to  me  of  great  importance  to 
separate  from  the  chain.  I  allude  to  the  distinction,  which  is  com- 
monly oiade,  of  the  objects  of  sense,  as  acting  themselves  on  our 
organs,  or  as  acting  through  what  is  termed  a  medium. 

^^  A  second  law  of  our  nature,"  says  Dn  Reid,  '^  regai^ding  per- 
ception is,  that  we  perceive  no  object,  unless  some  impression  is 
made  upon  the  organ  of  sense,  either  by  the  immediate  applica- 
tion of  the  object,  or  by  some  medium  which  passes  between  the 
object  and  the  oigan.  In  two  of  our  senses,  to  wit,  Umch  and  taste, 
there  must  be  an  immediate  application  of  the  object  to  the  organ. 
In  the  other  three,  the  object  is  perceived  at  a  distance,  but  still 
by  means  of  a  medium,  by  which  some  impression  is  made  upon 
the  organ.  '  The  effluvia  of  bodies  drawn  into  the  nostrils,  with 
the  breath,  are  the  medium  of  smell ;  the  undulations  of  the  air, 
are  the  medium  of  hearing;  an4  the  rays  of  light  passing  from  vis- 
ible objects  to  the  eye,  are  the  medium  of  sight.  We  see  no  ob- 
ject, unless  rays  of  light  come  from  it  to  the  eye.  We  hear  not 
the  sound  of  any  body,  unless  the  vibrations  of  some  elastic  medi- 
um, occasioned  by  the  tremulous  motion  of  the  sounding  body, 
reach  our  ear.  We  perceive  no  smell,  unless  the  effluvia  of  the 
smelling  body  enter  into  the  nostrils.  We  perceive  no  taste,  un- 
less the  sapid  body  be  applied  to  the  tongue,  or  some  part  of  the 
organ  of  taste.  Nor  do  we  perceive  any  tangible  quality  of  a  body, 
unless  it  touch  the  hands,  *or  some  part  of  our  body."* 

It  is  evident,  that,  in  these  cases  of  a  supposed  medium,  which 
Dr  Reid  considers  as  forming  so  important  a  distinction  of  our  sen- 
sations, the  real  object  of  eerne  is  not  the  distant  object,  but  that 
*  On  ^he  lotellectaal  Powerfi  Enay  II.  chap,  ii. 
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which  acts  immediately  upon  the  organs, — ^the  light  itself,  not  the 
mm  which  beams  it* on  us, — ^the  odorous  particles,  which  the  wind 
has  wafted  to  us  from  the  rose,  not  the  rose  itself  upon  its  stem, — 
the  vibrations  of  the  air,  withm  our  ear,  not  the  cannon  that  is  fir- 
ed at  the  distance  of  miles.    The  light,  the  odour,  the  vihratiiy 
air,  by  which  alone  our  senses  are  affected,  act  on  our  nenres  of 
sight,  of  smell,  and  hearing,  with  an  influence  as  direct,  and  as  lit- 
tle limited  in  the  kind  of  action,  as  that  with  which  the  fruit,  which 
we  eat  or  handle,  acts  on  our  nerves  of  taste  or  touch.    Tbia  in- 
fluence of  the  objects  immediately  external  is  all,  in  which  our  or- 
gans of  sense,  and  consequently  the  mind  as  the  principle  of  mere 
sei^sation,  is  concerned.     The  reference  to.  the  distant  sun,  or  rose, 
or  cannon,  which  alone  leads  us  to  speak  of  a  medium  in  any  of 
these  cases,  is  the  effect  of  another  principle  of  our  intellectual  na- 
ture,— the  principle  of  ^association,  or  suggestion, — ^that  is  after- 
wards to,  be  considered  by  us,  without  which,  indeed,  our  mere 
transient  sensations  would   be  comparatively  of  little  value ;  hut 
which,  as  a  quality  or  susceptibility  of  the  mind,  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  that,  by  which  the  mind  becomes,  instantly  aentieot, 
in  consequence  of  ascertain  change  produced  in  the  state  of  its  sen- 
sorial organ. 

Since,  however,  precisely  the  same  series  of  changes  mutt 
take  place  in  nature,  whether  we  class  the  sun,  the  flower,  the 
cannon,  as  the  objects  of  sense,  or  merely  the  light,  the  odorou 
particles,  and  the  vibrating  air,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that 
the  distinction  now  made  is  only.a  verbal  one,  of  no  real  impor- 
t  ance.  But  it  will  not  appear  such  to  those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  different  theories  of  perception  which  we  are  aftenvards 
to  review ;  many  of  which,  that  have  had  the  greatest  sway,  and 
a  sway  the  most  fatal  to  the  prog^ss  of  intellectual  philosoiphy, 
appear,  to  me,  to  have  arisen  entirely,  or  s^t  least  chiefly,  irom 
this  very  misconception  as  to  the  real  external  object  of  sense.  It 
is  sufficient  at  present  to  allude  to  the  effect,  which  the  mere 
dutanee  of  the  supposed  object  must  ha^e  had,  in  giving  room  to 
all  the  follies  of  imagination  to  fill  up  the  interval 

It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  remark  by  the  way,  that 
though  I  do  not  conceive  the  bodies  which  act  through  a  me- 
dium, as  it  is  said  to  be  the  real  objects  of  the  particular  sense; 
1— the  immense  orb  of  the  sun,  for  example,  in  all  its  magnitude, 
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(0  be  the  object  of  that  small  oi^^an  by  which  we  are  sensible  of 
light ;  or  the  cannoD,  which  exists  we  know  not  where,  to  be  the 
object  of  that  org^an  by  which  we  are  sensible  of  soond ; — ^1  am 
still  far  from  objecting  to  the  popular  and  very  convenient 
phraseology,  by  which  we -speak  of  seeing  the  sun,  and  hearing 
the  cannon — a  phraseology  that  expresses  briefly  a  reference, 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  expressed  but  by  a  very  awkward 
circumlocution,  and  to  make  any  innovation  in  which  would  be  as 
absurd,  as  to  reject  the  popular  phrases  of  the  snn's  rising  and 
setting  merely  because  they  are  inconsistent  with  our  astronomi- 
cal belief.  The  most  rig^d  philosophy  can  require  no  more,  than 
that,  when  we  talk  of  the  sun's  actual  setting,  we  should  mean  by 
it,  only  a  certain  position  relative  to  that  great  luminary  at  which 
the  earth  arrives  in  its  diurnal  revolution, — and  that,  when  we 
talk  of  seeing  it  descend,  we  should  mean  nothing  more,  than  that 
we  see  light  of  a  certain  brilliancy,  from  which  we  infer  the  ex- 
istence and  relative  position  of  the  orb  that  has  projected  it. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  observations,  on  the  various  parts 
of  the  corporeal  process  which  precedes  sensation,  by  the  de- 
sire of  removing,  as  much  as  possible,  any  obscurity  in  which 
your  notions  on  the  subject  might  be  involved, — as  I  know  well 
the  influence  which  even  a  slight  confusion  in  oar  notion  of  any 
part  of  a  complicated  process  has,  in  spreading,  as  it  were,  its  own 
darkness  ignd  perplexity  over  parts  of  the  process,  which  other- 
wise we  should  have  found  no  difficulty  in  comprehending.  You 
might  think,  that  you  knew  less  distinctly  the  mental  sensation  itself, 
because  you  knew  only  obscurely  the  series  of  bodily  changes  that 
precede  sensation ;  but  sfiU  it  must  be  remembered,  that  it  is  only 
the  Uut  link  of  the  corporeal  chain, — the  ultimate  aflection  of  the 
sensorial  organ,  in  whatever  manner  and  to  whatever  extent  it 
may  be  affected, — ^immediately  antecedent  to  the  affection  of  the 
mind,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  that  with  which  nature  has  unit- 
ed the  corresponding  change  in  our  mental  frame.  This  myste- 
rious influence  of  our  bodily  on  our  mental  part  has  been  poetical- 
ly compared  to  that  which  the  son  was  supposed  to  exercise  on  a 
lyre,  that  formed  part  of  a  celebrated  Egyptian  statue  of  Mem- 
non,  which  was  said  to  become  musical  when  struck  with  its 
beams ;  and  though  the  poet  has  extended  the  similitude,  beyond 
our  mere  elementary  sensations,  to  the  complex  perception  of 
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beaatj,  it  is  still  a  very  happy  illustratioD — as  far  as  a  mere  pi^ 
etic  image  can  be  an  illustration— of  the  power  which  matter  ex- 
ercises over  the  harmonies  of  mind : — 

*'  For  ai  old  MennonH  inase,  loajp  reoowa 
Bj  fabliog  Nilut,  to  tbe  quivering  touch 
Of  TitanU  raj  with  each  repalsive  itriog 
CoDientiDg,  lounded  through  the  warbling  air 
Unbidden  •traiot,— ereo  ao  did  Nature*!  haad, 
To  cerUio  ipeciea  of  external  thinga 
Attane  tbe  finer  organa  of  the  miod. 
So  the  glad  impulae  of  coagenial  powera. 
Or  of  aweet  aound,  or  fair  proportioned  fora, 
Tbe  grace  of  onotionfOr  the  bloom  of  light. 
Thrills  through  Imagination^a  tender  frame. 
From  nenre  to  nerve.     All  naked  and  alive, 
Thej  catch  the.  apreading  rayt ;  till  now  the  aouF 
At  length  diacloaea  every  tuneful  apring. 
To  that  barmonioaa  movement  from  without 
Reaponaive.    Then  the  charm,  by  Fate  preparM 
Difiiaea  ita  enchaatment.*    Fancy  dreama 
Of  aacred  fountaina,  and  Elyaian  grovea. 
And  valea  of  blias !  the  Intellectual  Power 
Bends  from  his  awful  throne  a  wondering  ear. 
And  amiles ;  the  Passions,  gently  soothed  away. 
Sink  to  divine  repoae ;  and  Loye  and  Joy 
Alone  are  waking.*^ 

When  we  consider  the  variety  of  our  feelings  thus  wollde^ 
fully  produced, — ^the  pleasures^  and,  still  more,  the  inexhaustible 
knowledge^  which  arise,  by  this  mysterious  harmony,  from  the  itor 
perceptible  affection  of  a  few  particles  of  nervous  matter,  it  is  iwr 
possible  for  us  not  to  be  impressed  with  more  than  admiration  of 
that  Power,  which  even  our  ignorance,  that  is  scarcely  capable  of 
seeing  any  thing,  is  yet,  by  the  greatest  of  all  the  bounties  o( 
heaven,  able  to  perceive  .and  admire.  In  the  creation  of  this  io- 
temal  world  of  thought,  the  Divine  Author  of  our  being  h»s 

«^^  Then  the  charm,^*  Uc.  to  ^^  encbanfment,'*  from  the  aecoad  form 
of  the  Poem.  The  correaponding  claoae,  in  tbe  firat  form,  from  which  all  tbe 
feat  of  the  quotation  ia  taken,  ia  thia, 

"  Then  the  inexpreaaive  atrain 
DiiTusea  ita  enchantment.'' 
■     t  Pteaiures  of  Tmagiatition,  Book  I.  v.  109 — 131. 
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known  how  to  combine  infiniiy  iitel/ with  that  which  may  almost 
be  considered  as  the  most  finite  of  things ;  and  has  repeated,  as  it 
^were,  in  eyexy  mind,  bj  the  almost  creative  sensibilities  with 
^vhich  He  has  endowed  it,  that  simple  but  majestic  act  of  omnipo- 
tence, by  which,  originally,  He  called  from  the  rude  elements  of 
chaos,  or  rather  from  nothing,  all  the  splendid  glories  of  the  uni- 
verse. 
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LECTURE  XX. 

I»ARTICULAR  CONSIDERATION    OF  OUR   SENSATIONS. ^NAMELESS 

TRIBES  OF  SENSATIONS — SENSATIONS    OF  SBIEIi/— OP  TASIE 
HEARING. 


A  CONSIDERABLE  portion  of  mj  last  Lecture,  Gendemen,  wsi 
employed  in  illustrating  the  corporeal  part  of  the  process  of  per- 
ception, which,  though  less  immediately  connected  with  our  Sci- 
ence than  the  tnental  part  of  the  process,  is  still,  from  its  intimate 
connexion  with  this  mental  part,  not  to  be  altogether  neglected 
by  the  intellectual  inquirer.  The  importance  of  clear  notioDS 
of  the  mere  organic  changet  is,  indeed,  most  strikingly  exemplified 
in  the  very  false  theories  of  perception  which  have  prevailed,  and 
in  some  measure  still  prevail ;  and  which  evidently,  in  part  at 
least,  owe  their  origin  to  those  confused  notions,  to  which  I  aUad- 
ed  in  my  last  Lecture,  of  the  objects  of  perception,  as  supposed 
to  operate  at  a  distance  through  a  medium,  and  of  complicated  se- 
ries of  changes  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  nerves  and  brain. 

In  considering  the  Phenomena  of  our  Mind,  as  they  eixet  when. 
we  are  capable  of  making  them  subjects  of  reflection,  I  mentioned 
to  you,  in  a  former  Lecture,  that  although  we  have  to  encounter 
many  additional  difficulties,  in  consequence  of  early  associations, 
that  modify  forever  after  our  original  elementary  feelings,  with 
an  influence  that  is  inappreciable  by  us,  because  it  is  truly  unpe^ 
ceived,  there  are  yet  some  advantages,  which  though  they  do  • 
not  fully  compensate  this  evil,  at  least  enable  us  to  make  some  de- 
duction from  its  amount.  The  benefit  to  which  I  allude,  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  class  of  phenomena  which  we  are  now  considering, 
-*a  class,  indeed,  which  otherwise  we  should  not  have  regarded 
as  half  so  comprehensive  as  it  truly  is^  since,  but  for  our  previoui 
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belief  of  the  existence  of  a  permanent  and  independent  system  | 

of  external  things  acquired  from  other  soorces,  we  should  hare  { 

classed  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  feelings,  which  we  now  ' 

refer  to  tenie,  among  those  which  arise  spontaneously  in  the  mind, 
without  any  cause  external  to  the  mind  itself. 

Though  the  sensations,  which  arise  from  affections  of  the  same 
organ — as  those  of  warmth  and  extension  for  example,  or  at  least 
the  feeling  of  warmth  and  a  tactual  feeling,  that  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  inyolre  extension,  from  affections  of  the  same  nerres  of 
touch, — are  not,  in  every  case,  more  analogous  to  each  other, 
than  the  sensations  which  arise  from  affections  of  different  oi^^ans, 
«-and  though,  if  we  were  to  consider  the  sensations  alone,  therefore, 
without  reference  to  their  oi^gans,  we  might  not  form  precisely 
the  same  classification  as  at  present,-*the  diyision,  according  to 
the  organs  affected,  in  most  cases  corresponds,  so  exactly,  with 
that  which  we  should  make,  in  considering  the  mere  sensations  as 
affections  of  the  mind,  and  affords  in  itself  a  principle  of  dassifica* 
tioD,  so  obTious  and  definite,  that  we  cannot  hesitate,  in  prelGer** 
ring  it  to  any  other  which  we  might  attempt  to  form.    In  the  ar- 
rangements of  every  science,  it  is  of  essential  consequence,  that 
the  lines  of  difference,  which  distinguiah  one  class  from  another, 
should  be  well  marked ;  and  this  advantage  is  peculiarly  impof^ 
tant  in  the  science  of  mind,  the  objects  of  which  do  not,  as  in  the 
other  great  department  of  nature  outlast  inquiry,  but  are,  in  every 
case,  so  very  shadowy  and  fugitive,  as  to  flit  from  us,  in  the  very 
glance,  that  endeavours  to  catch  their  almost  imperceptible  out- 
line. 

In  examining,  then,  according  to  their  organs,  our  classes  of 
tensation;  and  considering  what  feelings  the  organic  affections 
excite  ai  ftr€$ent^  and  what  we  may  suppose  them  to  have  excited 
ortgiaaiiy, — ^I  shall  begin  with  those  which  are  most  simple,  taking 
them  in  the  order  of  smell,  taste,  hearing,-— not  so  much,  from  any 
hope,  that  the  information,  which  these  afford  will  throw  any 
great  light  on  the  more  complex  phenomena  of  sight  and  touch, 
as  because  the  consideration  of  them  is  easier,  and  may  prepare 
you  gradually  for  this  difficult  analysis,  which  awaits  us  after- 
wards, m  the  examination  of  those  more  perplexing  phenomena, 

1  begin,  then,  with  the  consideration  of  that  very  simple  order 
of  our  sensations  which  we  ascribe  to  our  organ  of 
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The  organ  of  smell,  as  joa  well  know,  is  principally  in  tiie 
nostrils, — and  partly  also  in  some  continnons  cavities,  on  which  a 
portion  of  the  olfactory  nerves  is  diffused. 

Naribnt  interea  coined  it  odora  hominnm  vif 
Docta  leret  caplare  anrat,  PaBchaia  qoalaa 
Vere  doto  exbalat,  Fioneve  qood  oacola  fragraat 
Rofcida,  cum  Zephjri  fartim  tub  vetperit  bom 
Retpoodet  ToUt,  mollemqae  aipirat  anorem.* 

When  the  particles  of  odour  affect  our  nerves  of  smell,  a  certain 
state  of  mind  is  produced,  vaiying  with  the  nature  of  the  odorife- 
rous body.  The  mere  existence  of  this  state,  is  all  the  infonoa- 
tion  which  we  could  originally  have  received  from  it,  if  it  had 
been  excited  previously  to  our  sensations  of  a  different  class. 
But,  with  our  present  knowledge,  it  seems  immediately  to  com- 
municate to  us  much  more  important  information.  We  are  not 
merely  sensible  of  the  particular  feeling,  but  we  refer  it,  in  the 
instant, — almost  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  the  reference  itself 
were  involved  in  the  sensation, — to  a  rose,  hemlock,  honeysuckle, 
or  any  other  substance,  agreeable  or  disagreeable ;  the  immedi- 
ate presence,  or  vicinity  of  which  we  have  formerly  found  to  be 
attended  with  this  particular  sensation.  The  power  of  making 
the  reference,  however,  is  unquestionably  derived  from  a  soorce 
different  from  that,  from  which  the  mere  sensation  is  immediately 
derived.  We  must  previously  have  seen,  or  handled,  the  rose, 
the  hemlock,  the  honejrsuckle  ;  or  if,  without  making  this  partic- 
ular reference,  we  merely  consider  our  sensation  of  smell  as  caus^ 
ed  by  some  unknown  object  external  to  our  mind,  we  must  at  least 
have  previously  seen  or  handled  some  other  bodies,  which  excit- 
ed, at  the  same  time,  sensations  analogous  to  the  present  If  ire 
had  been  endowed  with  the  sense  of  smell,  and  with  no  other 
sense  whatever,  the  sensations  of  this  class  would  have  been  sim- 
ple feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain,  which  we  should  as  little  have  st- 
cribed  to  an  external  cause,  as  any  of  our  spontaneous  feelis^  ^f 
joy  or  soiTOw,  that  are  equally  lasting  or  equally  transient  Even 

*  Gray  de  Priacipiii  Cogitaadi,  Lib.  I.  v«  130—134. 
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at  present,  after  the  connexion  of  onr  sensations  of  a  fragrance 
with  the  bodies  which  we  term  fragrant,  has  been,  in  a  great 
measure,  fixed  in  oar  mind,  by  innumerable  reflections,  we  still, 
if  we  attend  to  the  process  of  the  reference  itself,  are  conscious 
of  a  suggestion  of  remembrance,  and  can  separate  the  sensation, 
as  a  mere  feeling  of  the  mind,  from  the  knowle^e  of  the  object 
or  external  cause  of  the  sensation,  which  seems  to  us  a  subse- 
quent state  of  the  mind,  however  close  the  succession  may  be.  In- 
deed, what  is  there  which  we  can  discover,  in  the  mere  sensation  ef 
fragrance,  that  is  itself  significant  of  solidity,  extension,  or  what 
ever  we  may  regard  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  things  with- 
out ?  As  a  mere  change  in  the  form  of  our  being,  it  may  suggest 
to  us  the  necessity  of  some  cause  or  antecedent  of  the  change. 
But  it  is  iar  from  implying  the  necessity  of  a  corporeal  cause ; — 
my  more  than  such  a  direct  corporeal  cause  is  implied  in  any 
other  modification  of  our  being,  intellectual  or  moral, — ^in  our  be- 
lief, for  example,  of  the  most  abstract  truth,  at  which  we  may 
have  arrived  by  a  slow  developement  of  proposition  aft^  propo- 
sition, in  a  process  of  internal  reflective  analysis, — or  in  the  most 
refined  and  sublime  of  our  emotions,  when,  without  thinking  of 
any  one  of  the  objects  around,  we  have  been  meditating  on  the 
Divinity  who  formed  them — himuielf  the  purest  of  spiritual  exis- 
tences. Our  belief  of  a  system  of  external  things,  then,  does  not, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  nature  of  the  feelings,  arise  from 
our  sensations  of  smell,  more  than  from  any  of  our  internal  pleas- 
ures or  pains;  but  we  class  our  sensations  of  smell  as  sensations, 
because  we  have  previously  believed  in  a  system  of  external 
things,  and  have  found,  by  uniform  experience,  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  new  external  body,  either  felt  or  seen  by  us,  was  the 
antecedent,  of  those  states  of  mind  which  we  denominate  sensa- 
tions of  smell,  and  not  of  those  internal  pains  or  pleasures,  which 
we  therefore  distinguish  from  them,  as  the  spontanoous  afiections 
ef  our  own  independent  mind. 

ON  TASTE. 

With  the  organ  of  toile  you  are  all  sufficiently  acquainted.  In 
considering  the  phenomena,  which  it  presents,  in  the  peculiar  sen- 
"atioos  that  directly  flow  from  it,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  litr 
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tie  abstractioD  from  the  seniation  of  foudk,  which  accompanies 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  immediate  application  of  the  tangible 
sapid  bodj  to  the  organ ;  but  the  sensations,  thus  co^zistittg,  are 
so.  very  different  in  themselves,  as  to  be  easily  distinguiahable. 
When  the  organ  of  tastie  is  in  a  sound  state,  the  applicatiott  of 
certain  substances  produces,  immediately,  that  change  or  affec- 
tion of  the  sensorial  organs,  which  is  attended  with  a  correspond- 
ing change  or  affection  of  the  sentient  mind.  In  our  present  state 
of  knowledge,  we  immediately  refer  this  simple  sensation,  to 
something,  which  is  bitter,  or  sweet,  or  acrid,  or  of  some  other 
denomination  of  sapid  quality ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation,  in  class- 
ing the  sensations  a$  $eniation$^ — effects  of  laws  of  action  that  be- 
long jointly  to  matter  and  mind, — not  as  feelings  that  arise  in  the 
mind,  from  its  own  independent  constitution.  But,  if  we  attend 
sufficiently  to  the  feeling  that  arises  in  the  case  of  taste,  we  shall 
find,  however  immediate  the  reference  to  a  sapid  body  may  aeem 
to  be,  that  it  is  truly  successive  to  the  simple  sensation,  and  is  the 
mere  suggestion  of  former  experience,  when  a  body  previously 
recognized  by  us  as  an  external  substance,  was  applied  to  oar  or- 
gan of  taste ;— ^in  the  same  manner,  as,  when  "we  see  ashes  and 
dying  embers,  we  immediately  infer  some  previous  combustion, 
which  we  could  not  have  inferred,  if  combustion  itself  had  been  a 
phenomenon  altogether  unknown  to  us.  In  the  simple  sensatioo 
which  precedes  the  reference^ — the  mere  pleasure  of  sweetoew 
or  the  mere  pain  of  bitterness— 4here  is  nothing  which  seems  to 
mark  more  distinctly  the  presence  of  honey  or  wormwood,  or  any 
similar  external  substance,  than  in  any  of  our  joys  or  sorrows,  to 
which  we  have  not  given  a  name  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that,  if  the  particular  feeling  which  we  now  term  /sy,  and  the 
particular  feeling  which  we  now  term  $orr&w,  had  been  excited, 
whenever  we  knew,  from  other  sources,  that  certain  bodies  were 
applied  to  tho  tongue,  we  should  have  considered  these  internal 
feelings  as  sensations,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  preciselj  in 
the  same  manner,  as  we  now  regard,  as  sensations,  the  feeling 
which  we  term  sweetness,  and  the  feeling  which  we  term  bitter- 
ness, because,  like  these  sensations,  they  could  not  have  failed  to 
suggest  to  us,  by  the  common  influence  of  association,  the  pres- 
ence and  direct  coincidence  of  the  object  without.  In  the  case  of 
taste^  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  smell,  we  could  not,  from  the 
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simple  sensations, — ^if  these  alone  had  been  giyen  to  ns, — ha?e  de- 
rived any  knowledge  of  an  extei:nal  world,  of  sabstances  extend- 
ed and  resisting ;  but  we  consider  them  as  sensations,  in  the  strict 
philosophic  meaning  of  the  term,  because  we  have  previously  ac- 
quired our  belief  of  an  external  world. 

It  may  be  remarked  of  these  two  classes  of  sensations,  now  con- 
sidered, that  they  have  a  greater  mutual  resemblance,  than  our 
sensations  of  any  other  kind.  It  is  only  a  blind  man  who  thinks, 
that  what  is  called  scarlet  is  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  but  there 
are  tattes  which  we  consider  as  like  tmelU^  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  consider  them  to  be  like  other  tastes ;  and,  if  we  had  not  ac- 
quired a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  seats  of  our  different  organs, 
and  had  yet  known  that  smells  and  tastes  arose  from  external  caus- 
es acting  upon  some  one  or  other  of  these,  we  should  probably 
have  been  greatly  puzzled,  in  many  cases,  in  our  attempt  to  refer 
the  particular  sensation  to  its  particular  organ. 

In  considering  the  advantages  which  we  derive  from  our  or- 
gans of  smell  and  taste,  the  mere  pleasures  which  they  directly  af- 
ford, as  a  part  of  the  general  happiness  of  life,  are  to  be  regarded, 
from  their  frequent  occurrence^  as  of  no  considerable  amount  The 
fragrance  of  the  fields  enters  largely  into  that  obscure  but  delight- 
ful group  of  images,  which  rise  in  our  minds  on  the  mere  names 
of  tpring,  flfimtner,  the  Mim^ry,  and  seems  to  represent  the  very 
form  of  ethereal  purity,  as  if  it  were  the  breath  of  heaven  itself. 

If  we  imagine  all  the  innumerable  flowers  which  nature  pours 
out,  like  a  tribute  of  incense  to  the  God  who  is  adorning  her,  again 
to  be  stripped,  in  a  single  moment,  of  their  odour,  though  they 
were  to  retain  all  their  bright  diversities  of  colouring,  it  would 
seem  as  if  they  were  deprived  of  a  spirit  which  animates  them, — 
how  cold  and  dead  would  they  instantly  become, — and  how  much 
should  we  lose  of  that  vernal  joy,  which  renders  the  season  of 
blossoms  almost  a  new  life  to  ourselves. 

*'  In  vain  tbe  golden  Mom  aloft 

Wnret  ber  dew-betptngled  wisf ; 
With  vermeil  cheek  and  wbiiper  soft 

She  wo^s  the  tardy  Spring ; 
Tilt  April  startt,  and  calls  aroond 
The  sleeping  fragrance  froa  the  ground.^** 

*Gray  on  the  Pleasure  arising  from  Vicissitude,  Stanza  I.— In  t.  i.  tbe 
origfaial  has,  instead  of  '^  in  vaio,^'  ^  now.*' 
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It  is  by  this  delightful  tquality  that  the  tribes  of  Tegetable  life 
seem  to  hold  a  sort  of  social  and  spiritual  communion  with  us.  U 
is,  as  it  were,  the  voice  with  which  they  address  us,  and  a  voice 
which  speaks  only  of  happiness.  To  him  who  walks  among  the 
flowers  which  he  has  tended, 

*<  Each  odorireroui  leaf, 
Each  openiag  blosiom,  free! j  breathes  abroad 
lu  gratitude,  and  tbaoki  bim  with  iti  sweets.** 

The  pleasures  of  the  sense  of  totle,  in  the  moderate  enjoyment 
of  which  there  is  nothing  reprehensible,  are,  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, associated  with  family  happiness.  To  have  met  frequently  at 
the  same  board,  is  no  small  part  of  many  of  the  delightful  remem- 
brances of  friendship  ;  and  to  meet  again  at  the  same  board,  aAer 
years  of  absence,  is  a  pleasure  that  almost  makes  atonement  for 
the  long  and  dreary  interval  between.  In  some  half-dvilized 
countries,  in  which  the  influence  of  simple  feelings  of  this  kind  is 
at  once  more  forcible  in  itself,  and  less  obscured  in  the  confosion 
of  ever  varying  frivolities  and  passions,  this  hospitable  bond 
forms,  as  you  well  know,  one  of  the  strongest  ^es  of  mutual  obli- 
gation, sufficient  often  to  check  the  impetuosity  of  vindictive  pas- 
sions which  no  other  remembrance  could,  in  the  moment  of  fnry, 
restrain.  Had  there  been  no  pUoiure  attached  to  a  repast,  inde- 
pendent of  the  mere  relief  from  the  pain  of  hunger,  the  coaise 
and  equal  food  would  probably  have  been  taken  by  each  individ- 
ual apart^  and  might  even,  like  our  other  animal  necessities,  hare 
been  associated  with  feelings  which  would  have  rendered  solitude 
a  duty  of  external  decorum.  It  would  not  be  easy,  even  for  those 
who  bftve  been  accustomed  to  trace  a  simple  cause  through  all  its 
remotest  operations,  to  say,  how  much  of  happiness,  and  how  much 
even  of  the  warm  tenderness  of  virtue,  would'  be  destroyed,  by  the 
change  of  manners,  which  should  simply  put  an  end  to  the  toM 
meal ;  that  meal  which  now  calls  all  the  members  of  a  family  to 
suspend  their  cares  for  a  while,  and  to  enjoy  that  cheerfolnesa, 
which  is  best  reflected  from  others,  and  which  can  be  permanent 
only  when  it  is  so  reflected,  from  soxd  to  iovl,  and  from  ey%  to  eye- 
One  very  important  advantage,  more  directly  obvious  than 
this,  and  of  a  kind  which  every  one  may  be  disposed  more  readily 
to  adnait,  is  afforded  by  our  senses  of  smell  and  taste,  in  guiding 
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our  $€Uetia»  of  the  substances  which  we  take  as  alimentarj.  To 
the  other  animals,  whose  senses  of  this  order  are  so  much  quicker, 
and  whose  instincts,  in  accommodation  to  their  want  of  general  lan- 
guage, and  consequent  difficulty  of  acquiring  knowledge  by  mutual 
communication,  are  providentiaily  allotted  to  them,  in  a  degree, 
and  of  a  kind,  far  surpassing  the  instincts  of  the  slow  but  noble 
reflector  tnan^  these  senses  seem  to  furnish  immediate  instruction  as 
to  the  substances  proper  for  nourishment,  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
which  would  be  noxious.  To  tfian,  however,  who  is  under  the 
guardianship  of  affections  more  beneficial  to  him  than  any  instinct 
of  his  own  could  be,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  they  do 
this  prtmartZy,  and  of  themselves,  though,  in  the  state  in  which  be 
is  brought  up,  instructed  with  respect  to  every  thing  noxious  or 
salutary,  by  those  who  watch  constantly  over  him  in  the  early  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  and  having,  therefore,  no  necessity  to  appeal  to  the 
mere  discrimination  of  his  own  independent  organs,  and,  still  more, 
as  in  the  artificial  state  of  things,  in  which  he  lives^  his  senses  are 
at  once  perplexed  and  palled,  by  the  variety  and  confusion  of  lux- 
urious preparation,  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  how  far  his  primary  in- 
9tuicts,-r^  it  had  not  been  the  high  and  inevitable  dignity  of  his 
nature  to  rise  above  Uiese, — ^might,  of  themselves,  have  operated 
as  directoTS.  But,  whatever  their  primary  influence  may  be,  the 
Mcondory  influence  of  his  oigans  of  taste  and  smell  is  not  the  less 
important.  When  we  have  once  completely  learned  what  substan* 
ces  kve  noxious,  and  what  are  salutary,  we  then,  however  similar 
they  may  be  in  their  other  sensible  qualities,  discrimmate  these  as 
often  as  they  are  again  presented  to  us,  by  that  toiU  or  smeUj  which 
they  affect  with  different  sensations ;  and  our  acquired  knowledge 
has  thus  ultimately,  in  guiding  our  choice,  the  force  and  the  vivac^ 
ity  of  an  original  instinct. 


HEARING. 

Iir  considering  the  phenomena  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  to  which 
I  now  proceed,  I  may  apply  to  them  the  same  remark,  which  has 
been  already  applied  to  the  phenomena  of  the  senses  before  con- 
sidered. They  are  classed  by  us,  as  sensations,  merely  in  conse- 
quence of  our  previous  belief  in  the  existence  of  ^hose  external 
39 
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bodies,  the  motion  of  which  we  have  known  to  be  followed  by  rim- 
ilar  feeliDgfS.  Our  mind  begins  suddenly  to  exist  in  a  certain  state ; 
and  we  call  this  state  joy  or  sorrow,  without  supposing  that  it  de- 
pends on  the  immediate  presence  of  any  external  object  It  he* 
gins  again  to  exist,  in  a  different  state,  and  we  say,  that  we  hear  a 
fiutt^  referring  the  feeling  immediately  to  an  external  caruse.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  in  making  this  reference,  in  the  one  case, 
and  not  in  the  other,  we  are  influenced  by  experience,  and  by  ex« 
perience  alone.  If  we  suppose  ourselves  endowed  with  the  single 
sense  of  hearing,  and  incapable  therefore  of  having  previously  seen 
or  felt  the  flute,  which  is  breathed  before  us,  or  any  other  extend- 
ed and  resisting  object  whatever,  we  may  imagine  the  mere  sound 
to  recur,  innumerable  times,  without  discovering  any  mode  hj 
which  it  can  g^ve  us  trutrt  knowledge,  than  we  should  receire 
from  a  similar  recurrence  of  any  internal  joy  or  sorrow.  That  we 
should  be  able  to  refer  it  to  a  body,  such  as  we  now  mean,  when 
we  speak  of  a  flute,  is  manifestly  impossible ;  since  this  implies 
knowledge  of  iolidity^  and/otm,  and  colour^  which  could  not  be  ac- 
quired without  touch  and  sight.  But  there  seems  even  no  reasoo 
to  think,  that  we  should  refer  it  to  any  external  cause  whatever, 
unless,  indeed,  such  a  reference  necessarily  accompanied  every 
feeling,  which  we  know  is  far  from  being  the  case,  since  we  ha?e 
many  internal  pleasures,  not  more  like  to  each  other,  than  they 
are  to  the  sound  of  a  flute,  which  we  do  not  refer  to  any  thii^, 
separate  or  separable,  froni  the  constitution  of  our  own  mind.  In 
hearings  therefore,  as  in  taste  and  smell,  we  do  not  derive  from  its 
sensations  our  knowledge  of  things  external,  but,  in  consequence  of 
our  knowledge  of  things  external,  we  regard  these  feelings,  as  sen- 
sations, in  the  common  philosophic  meaning  of  that  term. 

■  Simple  as  our  sense  of  hearing  may  seem,  it  aflbrds  a  striking 
specimen  of  that  almost  infinite  variety,  which  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  closest  resemblance;  and  the  notion  which  we  may  form 
of  the  innumerable  varieties  of  sound,  is  perhaps  not  more  vaat, 
when  we  attempt  to  wander  over  its  boundless  discrepancies,  than 
when  we  limit  ourselves  to  its  greatest  similarities,  in  a  single  word 
of  a  language,  or,  in  that  which  we  might  be  inclined  at  first  to  re- 
gard as  simplicity  itself,  a  single  musical  tone. 

^^  A  flute,  a  violin,  a  hautboy,  and  a  French  hom,'^  it  has  been 
truly  remarked,  ^^  may  all  sound  the  same  tone,  and  be  easily  dis- 
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tinguiflhable.  Nay,  if  twenty  human  voica  sound  the  same  note, 
and  with  equal  strength,  there  will  still  be  some  difference*  The 
9atne  voice,  while  it  retains  its  proper  distinctions^  may  be  varied 
many  ways,  by  sickness  or  health,  youth  or  age,  leanness  or  fat- 
ness, good  or  bad  humour.  The  iome  words^  spoken  by  foreigners 
and  natives,  nay,  by  different  provinces  of  the  same  nation,  may 
be  very  easily  distinguished."* 

When  we  speak  of  the  value  of  this  sense  as  a  part  of  our 
mental  constitution,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  is  to  it  we  are  indi- 
rectly indebted  for  the  use  of  verbal  language, — that  power  so  pe- 
culiarly diitinctive  ofman^  that,  in  the  poetical  phraseology  of  one 
celebrated  country,  it  gave  him  his  name  as  a  divider  of  the  votce, 
or,  in  other  words,  an  utterer  of  articulate  sounds.  If  we  con- 
sider speech  simply  as  a  medium  of  the  reciprocal  expression 
of  present  feelings  to  the  little  society  o£  citizens  and  friends  of 
which  we  are  a  part,  even  in  this  limited  view,  of  what  inesti- 
mable value  does  it  appear !  To  communicate  to  every  one  around 
lis,  in  a  single  moment,  the  happiness  which  we  feel  ourselves, — 
to  express  the  want,  which  we  have  full  confidence,  will  be  re- 
lieved as  soon  as  it  is  known,-— or  to  have  the  still  greater  priv- 
ilege of  being  ourselves  the  ministers  of  comfort  to  wants,  which 
otherwise  could  not  have  been  relieved  by  us,  because  they  could 
not  have  been  diKOvered, — when  the  heart  which  we  love  is 
weighect<town  with  imaginary  grief^  to  have  it  in  our  power,  by 
a  few  simple  sounds,  to  convert  anguish  itself  into  rapture, — these 
are  surely  no  slight  advantages ;  and  yet  compared  with  the  bene- 
fit which  it  affords  to  man  as  an  titie/ieciiiai  being,  even  these  are  in 
considerable*  To  be  without  langus^e,  spoken  or  written,  is  almost 
to  be  without  thought;  and  if,  not  an  individual  only,  living  among 
his  fellows  whose  light  may  be  reflected  upon  him,  but  our  whole 
race  had  been  so  constituted,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
that  beings,  whose  instincts  are  so  much  less  various  and  power- 
ful than  those  of  the  other  animals,  could  have  held  over  them 
that  dominion,  which  they  now  so  easily  exercise.  Wherever 
two  human  beings,  therefore,  are  to  be  found,  there  language  is. 
We  must  not  think,  in  a  speculative  comparison  of  this  sort,  of 
mere  savage  life ;  for  the  rudest  savages  would  be  as  much  supe- 

*  Retd^s  laqiiirj  into  the  Homan  Miod,  c.  iv.  sect  1» 
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rior  to  a  nice  of  beiiigf  without  speech,  u  the  most  dTilized  Ub- 
tions  at  this  moment  are,  compared  with  the  half-brutal  wander- 
ers of  forests  and  desarts,  whose  ferocious  ignorance  seems  to 
know  little  more  than  how  to  destroy  and  he  destroyed.  Eten 
these  are  still  associated  in  tribes,  that  concert  tt^ther  yerbsUy 
their  schemes  of  hayoc  and  defence  ;  and  employ,  in  deliberating 
on  the  massacre  of  beings  as  little  human  as  thenaiselTes,  or  the 
plunder  of  a  few  huts,  that  seem  to  contain  nothing  but  misery 
and  the  miserable,  the  same  glorious  instrument  with  which  Soo- 
rates  brought  wisdom  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  NewtotI 
made  the  heavens  themselves,  and  all  the  wonders  which  they 
contain,  descend,  as  it  were  to  be  grasped  and  measured  by  the 
feeble  arm  of  man. 

Such  are  the  benefits  of  language,  even  in  its  fqgitive  state ; 
but  the  noblest  of  all  the  benefits  which  it  confers,  is  in  that  perms* 
nent  transmission  of  thought,  which  grfyes  to  each  individual  the 
powers  and  the  wisdom  of  his  species ;  or,  rather, — ^for  the  united 
powers  and  wisdom  of  his  species,  as  they  exist  in  m3rriads,  at  the 
same  moment  with  himself,  upon  the  globe,  would  be  comparatiTe- 
ly  a  trifling  endowment, — it  gives  him  the  rich  inheritance  of  the 
accumulated  acquisitions  of  all  the  multitudes,  who,  like  himself,  ] 
in  every  preceding  age^  have  inquired,  and  meditated,  and  patient- 
ly discovered,  or  by  the  happy  inspiration  of  genius,  have  found 
truths  which  they  scarcely  sought,  and  penetrated,  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  a  single  glance,  those  depths  of  nature,  which  the  weak 
steps  and  dim  torch-light  of  generations  after  generations  had  vain* 
ly  laboured  to  explore.  By  that  happy  invention,  which  we  owe 
indirectly  to  the  ear,  the  boundaries  of  time  seem  to  be  ui  once  f 
removed.  Nothing  is  past  ;  for  every  thing  lives,  as  it  were,  be-  I 
fore  us.  The  thoughts  of  beings  who  had  trod  the  most  distant 
soil,  in  the  most  distant  period,  arise  again  in  our  mind,  with  the 
same  warmth  and  freshness  as  when  they  first  awoke  to  life  in  the 
bosom  of  their  author.  That  system  of  perpetual  transmigratieD, 
which  was  but  a  fable,  as,  believed  by  Pythagoras, — becomes  re- 
ality when  it  is  applied,  not  to  the  «m/  itself,  but  to  its  feelii^ 
There  is  then  a  true  metempiychom,  by  which  the  poet  and  the 
sage,  in  spreading  their  conceptions  and  emotions  from  breast  to 
breast,  may  be  said  to  extend  their  existence  through  an  eyer- 
changing  immortality.    Who  does  not  feel  the  justness  of  what  La- 
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can  sajs,  when  he  tpeaks  of  the  events  of  Phanelia,  and  predicts 
the  lively  feeUngs  with  which  they  are  afterwards  to  be  regarded, 
not  as  past,  and  therefore  indifferent,  bat  as  present,  and  almost 
future  : 

<'  Httc  et  apod  tertis  gentei,  popolotqae  nepotam, 

SWe  laa  tantuni  Teniept  in  lecsla  fama,-» 

8ive  afiquid  magnit  nottri  qvoque  cara  laborit 

Nominibm  prodetie  potett,— com  bella  Jeg;eiitar, 

Spesque  metaiqu«  iimul,  peritoraqae  Tota  moveboat ; 

AttoDitique  omnet,  Teluti  venienlia  fata 

Non  trantmiua  legeat,  et  adhuc  tibi  magni  favebuDt/^* 

«&  There  is  without  all  doabt,^'  as  has  been  justly  observed,  '^  a 
chain  of  the  thoughts  of  human  kind,  from  the  origin  of  the  world 
down  to  the  moment  at  which  we  exist, — a  chain  not  less  uoiver* 
sal  than  that  of  the  generation  of  every  being  that  lives.  Ages 
have  exerted  their  influence  on  ages  ;  nations  on  nations ;  truths 
OD  errors ;  errors  on  truths."  In  conformity  with  this  idea  of  the 
generation  of  thought,  I  may  remark,  that  we  are  in  possession  of 
opinions,-^wliich,  perhaps,  regulate  our  life  in  its  most  important 
moral  concerns,  or  in  all  its  intellectual  pursuits, — ^with  respect  to 
which,  we  are  as  ignorant  of  the  original  authors,  by  whom  they 
have  been  silently  and  imperceptibly  transmitted  to  us  from  mind . 
to  mind,  aa  we  are  ignorant  of  those  ancestors,  on  whose  exists 
ence  in  the  thousands  of  years  which  preceded  our  entrance  into 
the  world,  our  life  itself  has  depended,  and  without  whom,  there- 
fore,  we  should  not  have  been. 

The  unlimited  transmission  of  thought,  which  the  invention  of 
language  allows,  brings  the  universe  of  mind  into  that  point  of 
view,  in  wliich  an  eloquent  Uving  French  author  has  considered 
the  phifneai  universe,-«as  exhibiting,  at  once,  all  its  splendid  va- 
rieties of  events,  and  uniting,  as  it  were,  in  a  single  moment  the 
wonders  of  eternity.  "  Combine,''  says  he,  "  by  your  imagina* 
tion,  all  the  fairest  appearances  of  thii^.  Suppose  that  you  see, 
at  once,  all  the  hours  of  the  day,  and  all  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
— «  morning  of  spring  and  of  autumn, — a  night  brilUant  with  stars, 
and  a  night  obscure  with  clouds, — ^meadows,  enamelled  with  flow- 
ers,— ^fields,  waving  with  harvest, — ^woods,  heavy  with  the  frosts  of 
winter^— you  will  then  have  a  just  notion  of  the  spectacle  of  the 

•  Pharsalia,  lib.  fii.  v.  207—213. 
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universe.  Is  it  not  wondrous,  that  while  you  are  admiring  the 
sun,  who  is  plunging  beneath  the  yauit  of  the  west,  anolH^r  ob- 
server is  beholding  him  as  he  quits  the  regions  of  the  east, — in 
the  same  instant  reposing,  weary,  from  the  dust  of  the  evenii^, 
and  awaking,  fresh  and  youthful,  in  the  dews  of  mom !  there  is 
not  a  moment  of  the  day,  in  which  the  same  sun  is  not  rising, 
shining  in  his  zenith,  and  setting  on  the  world !  or,  rather,  our 
senses  abuse  us,  and  there  is  no  rising,  nor  setting,  nor  zenith,  nor 
east,  nor  west ;  but  all  is  one  fixed  point,  at  which  every  species 
of  light  is  beaming  at  once  from  the  unalterable  orb  of  day.'' 

In  like  manner, — If  I  may  venture  to  consider  the  phenome- 
na of  the  mind  in  the  same  fanciful  point  of  view, — every  mo- 
ment may  be  said  to  be  exhibiting  the  birth,  and  progress,  and  de* 
cay  of  thought  Infancy,  maturity,  old  age,  death,  are  mingled, 
as  it  were,  in  one  universal  scene.  The  opinions  which  are  per- 
ishing in  one  mind,  are  rising  in  another ;  and  often,  periiaps,  at 
the  last  fading  ray  of  the  flame  of  genius,  that  may  have  almost 
dazzled  the  world  with  excess  of  brilliancy,  some  star  may  be 
kindling,  which  is  to  shine  upon  the  intellectual  universe  witb 
equal  light  and  glory : — 

'*  Flowers  of  (he  sky!  ye,  too,  to  age  mutt  jield. 
Frail,  as  your  silkeo  sisters  of  the  field  !         , 
Star  after  star  from  Heaveo^s  high  arch  shall  rush  ; 
Suds  sink  on  suns,  aud  systems  systems  crash  $ 
Ueadloog,  extinct,  to  ooe  dark  centre  fall| 
And  Death,  and  Night,  and 'Chaos,  mingle  all ! 

Till)  o^er  the  wreck,  emerging  from  the  storm. 

Immortal  Nature  lifts  her  changeful  form ; 
Mounts  from  her  funeral  pyre  on  wings  of  flame. 
And  soars,  and  shines, — another,  and  the  same.*^ 

Such  are  the  benefits  resulting  from  that  happiest  of  ail  inven- 
tions, which  we  may  be  said  to  owe  to  our  sense  of  Hearing,— if, 
indeed,  it  be  an  invention  of  man,  and  not  rather,  as  many  bave 
thought,  a  coeval  power,  bestowed  on  him  by  his  provident  Crea- 
tor at  the  very  moment  which  gave  him  life.  But  still,  whether 
original  or  invented,  the  ear  must  equally  have  been  its  primary 
recipient.  We  have  seen,  in  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  it, 
that  of  our  more  social  intercourse  it  constitutes  the  chief  deligbt, 
•  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden,  Canto  IV.  v.  371—380. 
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•^ving  happiness  to  hours,  the  wearying  heaviness  of  which 
must  otherwise  have  rendered  existence  an  insupportable  bur^ 
then ;  and  that,  in  its  more  important  character,  as  fixed,  in  the 
imperishable  records  which  are  transmitted,  in  uninterrupted  pro- 
gression, from  the  generation  which  passes  away  to  the  genera- 
tion that  succeeds,  it  giyes-  to  the  individual  fiurn,  the  product  of 
all  the  creative  energies  of  mankind ;  extending,  even  to  the 
humblest  intellect,  which  can  still  mix  itself  with  the  illustrious 
dead,  that  privilege,  which  has  been  poetically  allotted  to  the  im- 
mortality of  genius,  of  being  ^^  the  citizen  of  every  country,  and 
the  contemporary  of  eVtvy  age.** 
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ON  HEARING— CONTINUED* 


Gentlbmeit,  after  consideriDg,  in  a  former  Lecture,  some 
states  of  mind,  which  arise  immediately  from  affections  of  oar 
nerves,  and  which,  therefore,  I  can  see  no  reason  for  ciasfiii^ 
apart  from  our  other  sensations,  I  proceeded,  in  my  last  Lecture, 
to  consider  the  feelings,  which  are  more  commonly  tenned  sensa- 
tions, beginning  with  the  most  simple  of  these,  in  the  order  of 
nnell^  taste^  and  hutring. 

In  the  elucidation  of  these,  my  great  object  was  to  show,  that 
there  is  nothing,  in  the  mere  states  of  mind,  that  constitutes  the 
sensations  of  fragrance,  sweetness,  sound,  which  could  haye  led  m 
to  ascribe  them  to  corporeal  objects  as  their  cau8e8,-Hnore  than 
in  any  of  our  internal  joys  or  sorrows, — ^if  we  had  bad  no  other 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  those  causes,  than  are  afforded 
by  the  sensations  themselves, — ^that,  in  short,  we  consider  them 
as  sensations,  or  external  affections  of  the  mind,  because  we  have 
previously  believed  in  an  external  world, — not  that  we  believe  in 
an  external  world,  merely  because  we  have  had  those  particaiar 
sensations. 

The  various  advantages,  which  these  three  senses  afford,  I 
endeavoured  to  point  out  to  you ;  and,  in  particular  occupied  a 
great  part  of  my  Lecture,  in  illustrating  the  advantages  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  our  organ  of  hearings  as  the  medium  of  b»- 
guage^  and  by  it,  more  or  less  directly,  not  of  the  high  acqniffl- 
tions  of  science  and  civilization  only,  but  of  the  rudest  fonns  of 
social  communication,  and  almost  of  social  existence. 

After  the  remarks  on  this  advantage  received  from  languagt, 
which  is  unquestionably,  and  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  in- 
estimable benefit  which  the  seiise  of  hearing  affords, — it  would  be 
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improper  to  omit  wholly  the  mentioD  of  the  pleamre^  which  we 
receive  from  it,  as  a  source  of  muiieai  deUght,-*-of  that  expres- 
sion of  feeling,  which  itself,  almost  like  verbal  discourse,  may  be 
said  to  be  a  language,  since  it  is  the  utterance  of  thought  and 
emotion  from  heart  to  heart, — but  which  has  a  voice,  as  indepen^ 
dent  of  the  mere  arbitrary /omu  of  speech^  as  the  tears  of  grati- 
tude, or  the  smilm  of  love,  that  may  indeed,  give  eloquence  to 
vorsb,  but  require  no  wordi  to  render  Aim  eloquent.  Though^ 
when  very  strictly  considered,  even  the  pure,  and  almost  spirita** 
al  delight  of  anisie,  may  perhaps  be  counted  only  a  pleasure  of 
sense,  it  yet  approaches,  by  so  many  striking  analogies,  to  the  na- 
ture of  our  iotelleetnal  enjoyments,  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to 
belong  to  that  class;  and  though, — ^relatively  to  minds  that  are 
capable  of  enjoyments  more  truly  intellectual,^ — it  is  to  be  consid^ 
eted  as  a  mere  pastime  or  relaxatioa,  it  assumes  a  far  higher 
character^  in  its  relation  to  the  general  pleasures  of  commoa 
mindi,  and  may  be  said,  at  least,  to  be  the  nUelUciual  htxury  of 
those,  who  are  incapable  of  any  other  lusuiy,  that  deserves  so 
hooound^le  a  name.  And  it  is  well,  that  Aere  should  be  some  in- 
termediate pleasure  of  this  sort*  to  withdraw  for  a  while  the  dull 
and  the  sensual,  from  the  grosser  existence  in  which  they  may  be 
sunk,  and  to  give  them  some  glimpses,  at  least,  of  a  state  of  purer 
ei^oyment,  than  that  which  is  to  be  derived  from  the  sordid  gains^ 
and  sordid  luxuries,  of  common  li£e» 

Of  the  influence, — whether  salutary  or  injurious, — ^which  mo* 
SIC  has  upon  the  general  character, — wheat  cultivated,  to  great  re- 
finement, and  so  universally  as  almost  to  become  a  part  of  the 
habit  of  daily  social  life, — it  is  not,  at  present,  the  place  to  speak. 
Ent  of  itB  Isfi^ioraf^  influence,  as  a  soaice  of  tranquilliaai;^  delighl, 
there  can  be  no  doubt, — nor,  perhaps  too,  of  its  occasional  effica- 
cy, in  exciting  eaw>tions  of  a  stronger  kind,  when  peculiar  cir- 
eumslances  may  have  predSqpesed  to  them  in  a  very  high  d^ 
gree.  But  there  can  be  as  little  doubt,  that  by  far  the  greater 
aamb^  of  anecdotes  of  this  kind,  which  have  been  handed  down 
in  ancient  history,  are  as  fabulous,  as  the  esistenoe  of  that  god  of 
aiMtc,  to  whose  miraculees  influence  alone,  they  could,  with  any 
decent  appearance  of  epic  or  dramatic  truth,  have  been  ascribed. 
Hear,  bow  TimotheuB^  varied  Iftjt  aorpriie, 
And  bid  alternate  pMiioiM  faR  and  rin ; 
40 
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While  at  each  chaDge,  the  ion  of  Lybian  Jot* 
Now  burns  with  gloiy,  and  then  nelti  with  kive, — 
Now  bif  fierce  ejet  with  sparkliog  furj  glow, 
Now,  tighf  steal  out,  aod  tears  beg ia  to  flow ; 
Persians  and  Greeks  like  turns  of  nature  found, 
And  the  world^s  victor  stood  subdoed — bj  sound  !»»• 

On  these  lines,  which  allude  to  the  celebrated  ode  of  Diydeoi — 
who  adapted,  with  most  happy  application,  to  the  burning  of  the 
Persian  palace,  ap  anecdote  recorded  of  the  power  of  Timotheus 
over  the  same  great  warrior,  on  another  occasion, — I  maj  remark, 
by  the  way,  what  influence  the  accidental  composition  of  this  ode 
has  had,  in  giving  almost  a  sort  of  dignity  to  the  yery  madness  of 
the  act  which  it  records.  It  is  impossible  for  us, — even  though 
we  knew  well  how  fictitious  is  the  circumstance  attached  to  it,— 
not  to  look  upon  the  action,  in  a  different  light,  from  that  in  which 
we  should  hare  viewed  it,  if  we  had  read  only  the  histoncsl  ac^ 
count  of  it,  as  originating  in  a  drunken  debauch,  at  the  instigatioa 
of  a  drunken  prostitute.     ^ 

Such  is  the  influence  of  genius.  Its  power  extends  not  orer 
the  present  and  the  future  merely,  but,  in  some  meaaure,  abo 
over  the  past,  which  might  have  seemed  fixed  forever.  In  spite 
of  our  conviction,  we  look  upon  an  action  of  Alexander  differentlj, 
because  an  individual  existed,  many  centuries  after  him,  and  in  a 
country  which  would  then  have  been  justly  counted  barbarous,  bj 
the  very  barbarians  whom  he  overcame. 

Ebrio  scorto  de  tanta  re  ferente  sententiam,  imas  et  alter,  et 
ipsi  mero  onerati,  assentiunt :  Rex  quoque  fuit  avidior  quam  pa- 
tientior.  ^^  Quin  igitur  uldsimur  Gr»ciam,  et  urbi  fitces  sobdi- 
mus  ?''  Omnes  incaluerant  mero ;  itaque  surgunt  temoienti  ad  in- 
cendendam  urbem,  cui  armati,  peperceranf't 

Of  the  wonders,  which  were  said,  in  ancient  times,  to  have 
been  performed,  on  the  mind  and  body,  by  a  judicious  adaptatioD 
of  musical  sounds,  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  case.  Intellectual, 
moral,  or  corporeal,  I  might  read  many  histories  to  you,  from  the 
original  authors,  which  would  perhaps  not  be  less  truly  ludicrous 
in  the  serious  gravity  of  their  narration,  than  in  the  affected  so- 

•  Pope^  Essay  on  Criticism,  y.  374—381. 
t  Quintus  Cortius,  lib.  ?•  cap,  7» 
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lemQity  of  the  fictitious  personage  whose  speech  I  am  about  to 
quote.  The  experiment  with  which  the  quotation  closes  is,  it 
must  be  allowed,  a  Tery  powerful  one,  and  certainly  could  not 
hare  been  more  successful,  in  the  hands  of  Timotheus  himself. 

^^  The  bare  mention  of  mime  threw  Cornelius  into  a  passion. 
^  How  can  you  dignify,^  quoth  he,  ^  this  modem  fiddling  with  the 
name  of  music?  Will  any  of  your  best  hautboys  encounter  a  wolf 
now-ft-days  with  no  other  arms  but  their  instruments,  as  did  that 
ancient  piper  Pythocaris  ?  Haye .  ever  wild  boars,  elephants, 
deer,  dolphins,  whales,  or  turbots,  shewed  the  least  emotion  at 
the  moat  elaborate  strains  of  your  modem  scrapers,  all  which 
haye  been,  as  it  were  tamed  and  humanized  by  ancient  musicians  ? 
Whence  proceeds  the  degenerancy  of  our  morals  f  Is  it  not  from 
the  loss  of  ancient  music,  by  which  (says  Aristotle)  they  tai^ht  all 
the  Tirtaes  ?  Else  might  we' turn  Newgate  into  a  college  of  Do- 
rian musicians,  who  should  teach  moral  virtues  to  those  people. 
Whence  comes  it  that  our  present  diseases  are  so  stubborn? 
whence  is  it  that  I  daily  deplore  my  sciatical  pains  ?  Alas !  be* 
cause  we  liaye  lost  their  trae  cure,  by  the  melody  of  the  pipe. 
All  this  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  as  Theophrastus  assures 
us,  (whence  C»lius  calls  it  loea  dolentia  deeantare)  only  indeed 
some  small  remains  of  this  skill  are  preserved  in  the  cure  of  the 
Tarantula.  Did  oot  Pythagoras  stop  a  company  of  dranken  bullies 
from  stoinu]]^  a  civil  house,  by  changing  the  strain  of  the  pipe  to 
the  sober  spondeus  ?  and  yet  your  modem  musicians,  want  art  to 
defend  their  windows  from  common  nickers.  It  is  well  known 
that  when  the  Lacedemonian  mob  were  up,  they  commonly  sent 
for  a  Lesbian  musician  to  appease  them,  and  they  immediately 
grew  calm  as  soon  as  they  heard  Terpander  sing :  Yet  I  donH  be- 
lieve that  the  Pope's  whole  band  of  music,  though  the  best  of  this 
age,  could  keep  his  hoiiness's  image  from  being  burnt  on  a  fifth  of 
November,'  *  Nor  would  Terpander  himself^'  replied  Albertus, 
^at  Billingsgate,  nor  Timotheus  at  Hockley  in  the  Hole,  have  any 
manner  of  effect,  nor  both  of  them  together  bring  Horoeck  to 
common  civility.'  ^  That's  a  gross  mistake,'  said  Comelius,  very 
warmly,  ^  and  to  prove  it  so,  I  have  here  a  small  lyra  of  my  own, 
framed,  strung,  and  tuned  after  the  ancient  manner.  1  can  play 
some  fragments  of  Lesbian  tunes,  and  I  wish  I  were  to  try  them 
upon  the  most  passionate  creatures  alive.' — ^  You  never  had  a 
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better  oppartnnity,'  ny^  Albertus,  ^  for  jimder  aie  two  vpfle^o- 
men  scolding,  and  jast  ready  to  uncoif  one  another.'    Wiih  tiiat 
ComeliiM,  undressed  as  he  was,  jumps  out  into  his  balconj,  his  Ijn 
in  hand,  in  his  siippers, — ^with  a  stocking  npon  faisiieail,  -and  waist- 
coat of  nittrrej-coloitred  satin  upon  his  body :  He  to>iiched  hislyra 
with  a  very  unusual  aort  of  an  faarpegiatuni)  nor  were  his  bopesfrw- 
trated.  The  odd  equipage,  the  uncouth  instrument,  the  atrangeDess 
of  the  man  and  of  the  music,  drew  the  ears  and  eyes  i>f  the  whole 
mob  that  were  got  about  the  two  female  champions,  and  at  kst  of 
the  combatants  themselves.     They  all  approached  Ae  baJcoaj,  is 
as  close  attention  as  Orpheus^  first  audience  of  cattle,  or  tbat  «f 
an  Italian  opera,  when  some  favourite  air  is  juat-awriMned.    Tkb 
fludden  effect  of  his  music  encouraged  him  mightily,  and  it  wm 
observed  he  never  touched  his  lyre  in  such  a  truly  chromatic  sad 
^nharmooic  manner  as  upon  that  occasion.    The  mob  kngbed, 
sung,  jumped,  danced,  and  used  many  odd  gestures,  all  whkhhe 
judged  to  be  caused   by  tiie  various  strains  and  modelationi. 
^  Mark,'  quoth  he,  ^  in  this,  the  power  of  the  Ionian,  fai  tint,  yoi 
see  the  effect  of  the  £olian.'    But  in  a  little  time  they  began  to 
grow  riotous,  and  threw  stones ;  Comelius-theii  withdrew.  ^  Brolb- 
er,'  said  he,  ^  do  you  observe  I  have  mixed  unawares  too  modi  of 
the  Phrygian  ?    I  might  change  it  to  the  Lydian,  and  aaftea  thek 
riotous  tempers:  But  it  is  enough:  learn  fmn  this  sample  to 
speak  with  veneration  of  ancient  music.     If  this  lyre  in  nyunshal* 
f ul  nands  can  perform  such  wonders,  what  must  ft  n«t  have  deae 
in  those  of  a  Timotheus  or  a  Terpander?^    Having  easd  this  he 
retired  with   the  utmost  exultation  in  himself^  and  comleBipt  «f 
his  brother;  and,  it  is  said,  behaved  that  night  with  such  uoosoal 
baughtiness  to  his  family,  thaf  they  all  had  reason  to  wish  for 
some  ancient  Tibicen  to  calm  his  temper.''* 

That,  in  enlightened  countries,  so  many  wonders  ahould*hsfe 
been  related  and  credited,— -if  no  phenomena  that  could  jaittfy 
them  were  truly  observed, — ^may  peibaps  on  first  reflection,  ap- 
pear so  unaccountable,  as  almost  to  induce  belief  of  tfie  wooden 
themselves,  as  less  inexplicable  than  the  veiy  credit  whidi  was 
given  to  them.  But  it  must  be  remembei«d,  tbat,  in  all  sget) 
and  even  in  countries  of  philosophers,  there  is  a  very  large  fond 

*  Mart.  Sorib.  Book  I.  e.  7.  with  tonis  esechnioot. 
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of  cpedidity  im  maoi,— which  yields,  very  readily,  to  eveiy  things 
that  18  npt  absolutely  impossible,  and  which  is  even  not  veiy  nice, 
in  estiaatiiig  what  is  impossible, — ^leaning  always,  wheneTer  there 
is  the  slightest  dodbt  on  this  point,  with  a  very  favourable  inclina- 
tion to  the  side  of  the  pouihUUy  ; — and,  in  the  second  place,  that 
th^phenottena  of  music  are  precisely  of  a  kind,  which  gives  this 
credulity  the  widest  scope.  They  are  pleasing  in  themselves,  and 
of  a  kind  therefore,  on  which  it  is  gratifying,  to  the  imagination 
to  dw^l — ^their  influence  en  the  mind  is  felt  in  a  very  high  and 
wandeifnl  degree,  even  without  any  fabulous  addition; — they 
are  produced  by  instruments,  which  seem,  in  their  sensible  ap- 
pearanoei,  so  little  adequate  to  the  production  of  them,  that  the 
result  is  almost  like  the  efiect  of  supernatural  agency,  to  which 
we  know  not  how  to  give  any  limits ; — and,  when  a  little  my»- 
tery  is  once  admitted,  the  imagination,  which  has  fairly  got 
over  the  difficult  of  tins  first  admission,  is  not  very  scrupulous  af- 
terwards as  to  degrees,  but  is  sufficiently  ready  of  itself  to  admit  a 
great  deal  more,  without  pausing  to  consider  its  exact  amount 

The  phenomena  of  music,  in  addition  to  their  generalinterest, 
are  trulj  worthy,  in  another  respect,  of  our  astonishment,  from 
that  striking  diversity  of  organic  power  in  the  perception  of  melo* 
dy  and  still  more  of  harmony  which  they  exhibit  in  different  indi- 
viduals, in  whom  all  other  circumstamces  are  apparently  the  same, 
— a  diversity  which  has  oAen  attracted  the  attention  of  philoso- 
phers, and  has  led  even  those  who  have  no  great  tendency  to  spec- 
idation  of  any  kind,  to  wonder  at  least,  which  is  the  first  step  of 
all  philosophising.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  unfortunate- 
ly, this  first  step  is  the  only  step  which  philosophers  have  been 
able  to  take.  They  have  been  obliged  to  desist,  after  all  their 
efforts  to  proceed  further,  and  to  submit  to  share,  and  even  to  ac- 
knowledge that  they  share,  the  ignorance  of  the  vulgar.  If,  in- 
deed, the  want  of  musical  ear  had  involved  either  a  general  defect 
of  hearing,  or  a  general  slowness  of  discrimination  in  other  cases 
of  nice  diversily,  the  wonder  would  not  have  been  great.  But 
those,  who  are  without  ear  for  music,  perceive  as  readily  as  oth- 
ers, the  figdntest  whisper ; — they  distinguish  Uke  them,  the  faintest 
ihades  of  difference  in  the  mere  articulations  of  sound  which  con- 
stitute the  varieties  of  language,  nor  the  articulations  only,  but  the 
Terences  also  of  the  mere  tones  of  afiection  or  displeasure,  grief 
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or  gaietj,  which  are  so  strikingly  analogous  to  the  varied  expres- 
sion of  musical  feeling; — and  their  power  of  discrimination  in  ev* 
ery  other  case,  in  which  the  judgment  can  be  exercised,  is  not 
less  perfect.  Nay, — to  increase  still  more  the  difficulty, — they 
are  often  as  sensible,  as  others,  of  the  beauty  of  series  of  tones  of 
a  different  kmd ;  and  some  of  our  best  poets  and  declaimen, — who 
of  course  must  have  had  a  quick  discernment  of  metricai  rhythm, 
and  of  the  melody  of  elocution, — ^hare  yet  been  incapable  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  rmuical  relations  of  sounds,  as  reciprocally  high  or 
low, — the  melody  that  results  from  them  in  certain  successions, 
and  the  harmony  or  the  discord  of  their  union.  That  it  depends, 
chiefly,  or  perhaps  entirely,  on  the  structure  or  state  of  the  mere 
corporeal  organ  of  hearing, — ^which  is  of  a  kind,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, peculiarly  complicated,  and  therefore  susceptible  of 
great  original  diversity  in  the  parts,  and  relations  of  the  parts  that 
form  it,  is  very  probable ;  though  the  difference  of  the  separate 
parts  themselves,  or  of  their  relations  to  each  other,  may,  to  the 
mere  eye,  be  so  minute,  as  never  to  be  discovered  by  dissection, 
— thus  leaving,  to  every  future  race  of  inquirers,  the  same  difficul- 
ty which  has  perplexed  ourselves,  and  the  same  impoesibilitj  of 
overcoming  it  in  the  sense  of  vision,  I  may  remark,  there  is  a 
species  of  defect,  very  analogous  to  the  want  of  musical  ear,— a 
defect,  which  consists  in  the  difficulty,  or  rather  the  incapacitj,  of 
distinguishing  some  colours  from  each  other — and  colours  which, 
to  general  observers,  seem  of  a  very  opposite  kind.  As  the  want 
of  musical  ear  implies  no  general  defect  of  mere  quickness  of  hear- 
ing, this  visual  defect,  in  like  manner,  is  to  be  found  in  persons, 
who  are  yet  capable  of  distinguishing,  with  perfect  accoracyy  the 
form,  and  the  greater  or  less  brilliancy  of  the  coloured  object ; — 
and  1  may  remark  too,  in  confirmation  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
want  of  musical  ear  depends  on  causes  not  tnenuU  but  argaiMC ;  that, 
in  this  analogous  case,  some  attempts,  not  absolutely  unsuccessfal, 
have  been  made,  to  explain  the  apparent -confusion  of  colours,  bj 
certain  peculiarities  of  the  external  organ  of  sight  Though  the 
one  case,  however,  were  to  throw  no  light  upon  the  other,  it  is 
still  gratifying  to  philosophers,  to  have  a  case  at  all  analogous,  to 
which,  when  they  are  weary  of  considering  what  has  baffled  ail 
their  endeavours  to  explain  it,  they  may  have  the  comfort  of  tun- 
ing away  their  attention,  without  the  mortification  of  seeming  ab- 
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solutely  to  fly  from  the  subject.  Such  is  the  atrange  coostitutioD 
of  our  nature,  that  merely  to  have  another  difficulty  presented  to 
us,  though  it  may  yet  be  absolutely  unsurmountable  in  itself, — if 
only  it  have  some  slight  resemblance  to  a  former  difficulty, — seems 
to  us  almost  as  if  we  had  succeeded  in  explaining  the  first ; — and 
each  difficulty,  by  a  yery  convenient  transposition,  which  our  pride 
knows  well  how  to  make,  supplies,  according  as  we  may  have 
been  considering  the  one  rather  than  the  other,  the  place  of  ex* 
planation  to  that  which  is  afterwards  to  explain  it,  no  less  clearly, 
in  its  turn. 

In  considering  sound  relatively  to  its  external  cause,  we  give 
the  name  of  vibration  to  the  successive  pulses,  oc  alternate  ap- 
proaches and  recessions  of  the  particles  of  the  elastic  sounding 
body ;  and  the  word  is  a  very  convenient  one  for  expressing  this 
series.  But  still  it  may  be  necessaiy  to  warn  you,  that  the  word, 
though  single,  is  not  the  less  expressive  of  a  plurality  of  states, 
which  have  no  other  unity,  than  as  they  are  comprehended  in  this 
mngle  word, — ^a  word,  like  many  other  single  words,  by  which  we 
express  the  combination  of  various  objects,  or  invented  by  us, 
merely  to  aid  our  weakness,  that  is  incapable,  without  such  helps, 
of  conceiving  or  remembering  even  a  small  part  of  that  wide  se- 
ries of  physical  changes,  which  we  are  able  to  discover  in  the  uni- 
verse, if  each  event  of  the  series  were  to  be  distinguished  by  a  pe- 
culiar name.  This  mere  aid  of  our  weakness,  however,  we  are 
apt,  by  a  very  absurd,  but  a  very  general  fallacy,  to  consider  as 
something,  much'more  dignified  in  its  nature  than  a  mere  arbitra* 
ry  verbal  abbreviation, — as  truly  an  explanation  of  the  very  phe-^ 
Domena,  or  series  of  phenomena,  which  it  simply  designates.  You 
must  not  flatter  yourselves,  however,  that  you  have  advanced  the 
slightest  step,  in  explaining  the  connexion  of  sound  with  the  puls- 
es of  air,  when  you  have  merely  invented  a  brief  term  for  those 
successive  pulses,  and  ascribed  the  sound  to  vibration ;  you  have, 
indeed,  given  a  name  to  a  series  of  corpuscular  phenomena,  but 
you  have  not  discovered  any  thing  additional  to  the  phenomena 
themselves,  which  can  be  considered  as  explanatory  to  the  changes 
produced. 

What,  then,  is  truly  meant,  when  it  is  said,  that,  for  producing 
the  mental  affection,  which  constitutes  hearing,  some  previous  vi- 
bration is  necessary  ?  It  certainly  cannot  mean,  as  I  have  already 
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remarked,  that  the  Tibralioo  u  any  ibiag  m  itwlf  diffeveat  fro«i 
the  series  of  physical  eyents  which  it  expiesaes,  hoirerer  few  er 
numerous  these  may  be,  since  it  is  only  the  namia  which  we  give 
to  them,  when  we  consider  them  together ;  nor  can  it  mean  that 
the  direct  canse  of  the  sensation  is  any  thing  different  firom  the  one 
organic  state  immediately  preceding  the  sensation,^ — a  state  which 
may,  indeed,  have  resulted  from  a  kmg  sequence  of  prior  oigauc 
states,  prodoced  during  the  continTied  vibratoiy  motioii  of  the  air, 
bat  which  is  itself,  in  its  relation  to  the  phenomenon  which  sac- 
ceeds  it, — that  affection  of  the  sentient  mind  which  constitotes  Jbeor^ 
tii^,— -to  be  considered  independently  <^  these  prior  states,  that 
have  no  other  relation  to  the  mind,  than  as  gradaally  inducing  that 
ultimate  organic  state,  which  is  the  state  that  is  followed  by  sensa- 
tion. There  is  a  part,  less  or  greater,  of  the  sensorial  organ, 
which  must  be  affected,  in  a  certain  manner,  before  the  sensation 
of  hearing  can  take  place ;  and,  in  vibnUum^  there  is  nothing  bol  a 
repeated  approach  and  secession  of  the  Tibrating  particles.  If 
vibration^  then,  or  a  series  of  pulses,  be  necessary,  it  is  evident 
that  a  corresponding  series  of  changes  in  the  organ  is  necessary  ; 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  one  instant,  at  which  the  rflnratiD^  parti- 
cles are  in  such  a  state  relatiyely  to  the  sensorial  (^i^gan,  that  if  no 
previous  change  had  been  excited  in  the  organ  itself,  they  cooU 
have  produced  in  it  immediately,  the  precise  state,  wUch  m  in- 
stantly followed  by  the  mental  affection  of  hearing.  There  most, 
therefore,  be  a  Mrtet  of  changes,  in  the  sensorial  organ  itself,  the 
last  of  which  only  is  followed  by  sensation.  The  particles  of  the 
air,  or  any  other  elastic  medium,  for  example,  must,  ia  tbmjlnt 
appulse,  produce  a  certain  state  of  the  sensorial  organ;  in  their 
iecoftd  appulse,  a  different  state,  by  acting  on  an  organ,  already  af- 
fected in  a  certain  manner ;  in  their  third  appulse,  a  stili  different 
state ;  and  thus  saccessiTely,  till,  ol  lotl,  they  produce  thai  partic- 
ular definite  state  of  the  sensorial  organ,  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  mmd  becomes  instantly  senlMaf , — a  state  which  could  not  have 
been  produced  by  any  single  impulse  of  the  particles  on  the  waf- 
fected  oi^n,  because  then  vibration,  or  a  series  of  pabes,  woaU 
not  have  been  necessary. 

To  this  successive  modification  of  states  of  an  organ,  termi- 
nating in  a  particular  result,  different  from  each  of  the  prior  states^ 
there  are  abundant  analogies  in  the  history  of  the  mind,  and  manj 


io  the  plicmomeDa  of  seiiflalion  itself.  One  of  tke  most  remarka- 
Me  of  these  is  the  production  of  the  seoaatioii  of  whiteness^  hj  the 
rapid  revolution  of  a  cjiinder,  on  whieh  the  sej^arate  prismatic 
colours,  and  the  separate  colours  only,  are  pamted,  in  certain  pro* 
portions ;  each  colour,  in  this  case,  actings  on  the  organ  already  aP* 
fected  by  a  former  orfour,  till  a  sensation  altogether  different  from 
the  result  of  each  of  them  when  separate,  is  their  joint  ultimate 
result,  the  sensation  of  wkk^ietf,  without  any  external  object  that 
is  white. 

In  this  way  cmly,  by  a  series  of  progressive  organic  affections, 
and  not  by  any  single  affection,  can  the  vibration  of  an  elastic  me* 
dium,  ae  different  from  one  simple  unrepeated  impulse,  terminate 
in  the  production  o£  sound.  It  is,  in  short,  a  name  lor  this  series 
of  changes,  and  nothing  more.  s 

If,  in  a  case  so  veiy  obscure  as  that  ofmmieal  ear^  in  which  all 
that  is  tHily  evident,  is,  that  in  differeJit  individuals,  there  is  a  di- 
versity of  some  kind  or  other — ^I  could  permit  myself  to  Indulge 
say  conjecture  with  respect  to  this  diversity, — I  might  perhaps, 
be  inclined  to  look  to  the  view  now  given  of  the  real  nature  of 
mbnUifmj  and  its  progressive  effects  oh  the  auditory  part  of  onr 
nervous  system,  as  furnishing  some  slight  ground,  not,  indeed,  for 
any  theory,  which  is  far  too  presumptuous  a  word,  but  for  the 
preference  of  one  mere  possibility,  to  other  mere  possibilities, 
which  is  aO  that  can  be  hoped  in  any  conjecture,  on  so  very  dim 
and  impalpable  a  subject. 

We  have  seen  that  the  series  of  pulses  of  the  vibrating  air, — 
if  vibration,  or  a  series  of  pulses  be  necessary  to  sound,-^i-must  pro- 
duce a  series  of  changes  in  the  sensorial  olgan,  which  produce  no 
corresponding  affection  of  the  mind,  till,  at  Idat,  a  state  of  the  or- 
gan is  produced,  which  i$  attended  vrith  sensation.  This,  and  this 
only,  can  be  meant,  when  we  speak  of  vibration  as  the  antecedent 
of  sound,— ^  series  of  organic  changes,  and/ after  this  series,  an 
'  affection  of  the  mind.  In  such  circumstances,  it  is  certainly  more 
probable,  that  the  organ  thus  affected  with  a  series  of  progressive 
changes,  does  not  pass  instantly  from  the  greatest  change  to  the  state 
in  which  it  was  originally,  before  the  first  pulse,  but  that  it  retains 
this  state,  for  a  time,  however,  short,  or,  at  least,  passes  through 
some  series  of  states,  in  its  gradual  retuni,  so  that,  if  a  new  vibra* 
tion  be  excited  by  the  pulse  of  any  sounding  body,  before  the  or- 
41 
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gan  of  hearing  have  retarned  to  its  original  state,  the  eiect  maj 
be  supposed  to  be  different  from  that  which  it  would  have  been,  if 
the  same  vibration  had  been  primarily  communicated  to  the  orffo^ 
in  its  state  of  rest,  or  in  that  state,  which,  from  our  want  of  a  bet- 
ter word,  may  be  termed  its  state  of  rest 

The  phenomena  most  analogous  to  these  Tibratorj  affficti^os 
of  the  ear,  as  depending  on  successiye  impulses,  are  unquestiona- 
bly the  phenomena  of  HHlkUion^  or  rather,  to  express  what  is  so 
familiar  and  simple,  by  a  more  homely  and  appropriate  word,  the 
phenomena  of  tickling.  In  this,  the  great  circumstance  distinguish- 
ing musical  feeling,  is  to  be  found,  that  the  feeling  arises  not  from 
the  separate  impressions,  but  from  their  successions  or  co-exis- 
tence. When  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  gently  tickled,  as  the  finger 
passes  rapidly  and  repeatedly  orer  the  palm,  the  parts  first  afiect- 
ed  are  again  affected  with  various  degrees  of  pressure,  as  the  ear, 
in  melody,  is  successively  affected  by  repeated  varieties  of  filia- 
tion ;  and  various  parts  of  the  organ  of  touch  exist,  at  the  same 
moment,  in  various  states,  forming  one  joint  result  of  sensation,  as, 
in  harmony,  various  vibrations  of  the  organ  of  hearing  co'taBiiL,  and 
blend  together  in  one  mingled  delight  To  produce  tickling,  ^ 
certain  rapidity  of  succession  is  necessary  ;  for,  if  the  parts,  first 
affected,  have  returned  to  their  original  state,  before  other  parts 
begin  to  be  affected,  or  themselves  to  be  affected  again,  the  slow 
motion,  it  is  evident,  may  be  continued,  for  any  length  of  time, 
without  any  effect,  different  from  that  of  simple  pressure.  The 
quicker,  then,  the  return  of  the  parts  maybe  to  their  original  state, 
the  less  will  be  the  titillation ;  and,  it  is  very  probably,  a  differ- 
ence in  this  quickness  of  return,  which  constitutes  the  difference 
of  ticklishness,  so  remarkable  in  different  individuals,  irho  feel, 
equally,  the  light  pressure  of  each  separate  touch.  That  there  is 
a  difference  of  ticklishness,  in  different  persons,  you  all  know; 
some  being  easily  excited  even  to  convulsive  laughter,  by  slight 
motions,  that  scarcely  produce  any  effect  in  others,  beyond  that  o( 
the  simple  primary  sensation  of  touch.  A  person  who  is  ticklish, 
and  a  person  who  is  not  ticklish,  agree  in  receiving  this  first  tactu* 
al  sensation ;  but  they  differ  afterwards,  in  this  respect,  that  when 
the  same  slight  impulse  is  rapidly  repeated,  on  the  same  surface, 
it  produces  a  livelier  effect  than  before,  in  the  one^  but  not  in  the 
ather.    The  organ  of  the  one  who  is  not  ticklish  is  in  the  same 
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state,  or  nearly  in  the  same  state,  when  it  receiyes  the  second, 
tiiird,  and  fourth  impression,  as  when  it  receiyed  the  first,  and  no 
peculiar  excitement,  therefore,  is  produced.  The  organ  of  the 
other,  more  susceptible,  or  more  tenacious  of  the  affection  produc- 
ed, has  not  returned  to  its  original  state,  when  the  rapid  impres- 
sion is  repeated,  and  is,  therefore,  at  eyerj  new  impression,  af- 
fected in  a  different  manner. 

Proceeding  on  the  analogy  of  these  phenomena,— of  mere 
iuklimg^  with  which  I  may  suppose  you  to  be  ail  acquainted, — an 
Ai^alogy  which,  striking  as  it  is  in  many  circumstances,  I  readily  own, 
does  not  justify  more  than  conjecture  in  the  case  to  which  I  would 
apply  it, — ^I  conceiye  it  to  be,  at  least,  not  absolutely  impossible, 
since  a  diyersity  of  some  kind,  there  must  be,  that  in  those  who 
receiye  no  pleasure  from  music,  as  in  those  who  are  not  ticklish, 
there  is  a  rapid  return  of  the  neryous  organ,  after  each  separate 
affection,  to  itft  original  state  ;  that  each  separate  touch  or  pres- 
sure in  the  one  case,  and  each  separate  tone  in  the  other  case, 
produces  its  particular  effect, — that  effect  which  it  would  haye 
produced  in  all,  if  unaccompanied  by  any  other  tone  in  music,  or 
slight  pressure  in  tickling, — ^but  that  a  succession  of  these  produc- 
es DO  effect  different  from  that  which  each  would  haye  produced 
^ngly.  A  certain  interyal  is  necessary  for  distinct  hearing  in 
eyery  case ;  and,  before  this  intenral  has  passed,  the  auditory 
neryes,  in  this  case,  may  be  imagined  to  be  again  quiescent,  or 
nearly  quiescent 

I  need  not  add,  that,  in  an  inquiry  of  this  sort,  all  which  is  ne- 
cessary, is  to  account  for  the  mere  original  defect  of  pleasure ; 
since,  if  the  relations  of  notes,  as  reciprocally  high  or  low,  neyer 
gaye  any  delight,  the  ear,  haying  no  object  of  interest  in  these 
successions,  would  soon  habitually  neglect  them,  and  at  length 
cease  alt<^ether  to  distinguish  them,  attending  only  to  the  yerbal 
meaning  of  sounds,  and  not  to  their  tone ;  in  the  same  manner,  as 
we  pay  little  attention  to  another  relatiye  difference  of  yoices  as 
more  or  less  loud,  unless  when  the  difference  is  yery  considera- 
ble, and  not  in  those  common  differences  of  intensity  which  dis- 
tinguish eyery  yoice  in  conyersation  from  eyery  other  yoice,— or 
as,  after  liying  long  in  a  proyince,  the  dialect  of  which  is  distin- 
guished by  any  accentual  peculiarities  we  at  last  become  uncon- 
scious of  these,  and  hear  the  words,  as  it  were,  stripped  of  their 
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peculiaritj  of  tone.    In  what  is  termed  tiie  coltivatioa  of  a  nwi* 
cal  ear,  however,  we  have  not  an  analogy  merely,  bat  a  direct 
proof  of  this  inflnence  of  habit.    That  the  ear  may  be  improved 
by  cultivation,  or,  in  other  words,  by  nice  attention  to  the  differ- 
ences of  muBical  sound,  eveiy  one  knows ;  and  if  this  attention  can 
enable  us,  even  in  mature  life,  to  distinguish  sounds  as  different 
in  themselves,  which,  but  for  the  habitual  attention,  we  should 
have  regarded  as  the  same,  it  may  well  be  suppose.d)  that  contin- 
ued inattention,  from  earliest  infancy,  may  render  us  insensible  of 
musical  relations  still  more  obvious  and  precise,  than  diose  which 
we  have  thus  only  learned  to  distinguish ;   or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  that  continued  attention  from  infancy  to  slight  musical  dif- 
ferences of  sound, — ^an  attention  which  may  be  regarded  as  tlie 
natural  effect  of  pleasure  received, — may  render  as  capable  of 
distinguishing  tones  as  very  dissimilar,  the  differences  of  whicli, 
however  obvious  at  present,  we  should  scarcely,  but  for  soch 
original  attentive  discrimination,  have  been  able  to  detect    What, 
in  comparison,  the  refined  musical  ear  of  a  performer,— «lmo8t 
every  hour,  and  every^moment,  of  whose  life  has  been  spent  anid 

sounds, 

^^  Uotwisting;  all  th«  chaioi,  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  barmonj,** — 

is  to  a  common  musical  ear,  that  common  musical  ear  may  be  to 
those  in  whom  this  discriminatii^  skill  seems  to  be  wholly  or  nearly 
defective.  The  refined  musician, — ^who,  but  for  the  long  practice 
of  his  art,  would  hkve  shared  that  incapacity  which  now  excites 
his  wonder, — is  astonished,  that  persons  of  common  ear  do  not 
distinguish  the  nice  differences  which  appear  to  him  almost  as  re- 
markable as  those  differences  which  they  are  capable  of  perceiv- 
ing; and  the  person  of  common  musical  ear  only  does  the  same 
thing,  when  he  is  astonished  that  the  less  refined  differences,  re- 
marked by  himself,  are  not  obviously  distinguishable  by  all  man- 
kind, or,  at  least,  by  all  who  have  no  deafness  to  incapacitate 
them  from  bearing  the  separate  sounds.  The  discrimination  in 
both  has  depended  on  previous  attention,  which  has  necesaarily 
been  greater  in  one  case  than  in  the  other;  and  what  attention 
can  we  suppose  to  have  been  originally  given,  if  from  the  cause 
which  I  have  ventured  to  State  as  a  possible  one  in  persons  with- 
out musical  ear,  no  pleasure  had  originally  been  felt  hj  them  in 
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any  aeqaeoce  of  notes  as  succeniye,  and  the  whole  yalue  of  sound 
been  to  them  the  meaning  of  which  it  waa  STmbolically  repreaen- 
tatiye,  which,  accordingly,  they  haye  learned  to  discriminate  in 
eyery  case,  as  accurately  as  others. 

I  might  follow  out  this  speculation  at  much  greater  length ; 
but  I  haye  ahready  dwelt  too  long  on  what  is  at  best  a  conjecture, 
and  what,  perhaps,  eyen  as  a  mere  conjecture,  is  founded  only  on 
a  sUght  analogy. 

After  the  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  Smelly  ToiiB^  and 
Hioring^  which  are  peculiarly  simple,  I  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion  of  Senses,  which  afford  phenomena  that  are  more  complicat* 
ed,  or,  at  least,  which  seem  more  complicated,  as  considered  in 
(he  mature  state  of  the  mind ;  when  the  sensations  that  arise 
from  one  set  of  organs,  by  frequent  co-existence  with  sensations 
that  arise  from  aflections  of  other  sets  of  organs,  are,  as  it  were^ 
blended  with  them  in  one  compound  perception,  and  so  perma- 
nently modified  foreyer  after,  that  it  is  difficult  in  all  cases,  and  in 
many  cases  perhaps  impossible,  to  form  any  accurate  notion  o( 
the  sensations  as  they  existed  in  their  original  elementary  state. 

Since,  of  the  two  senses  of  Sight  and  Touchy  that  of  Sights — ^as 
far,  at  least,  as  we  are  able,  by  intellectu^}  analysis  at  present  to 
diflcoyer  its  original  sensations, — is  more  simple,  and  more  analo- 
gous to  the  senses  before  considered,  I  should  be  inclined,  on  these 
accounts,  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  o{  it,  preyiously  to  any 
inquiry  into  the  sense  of  Touch.  But  this  order,  though  unques- 
tionably tile  more  regular,  if  we  had  to  consider  only  the  original 
sensations  of  each  organ,  would  be  attended  with  great  inconyeni- 
ence  in  considering  their  subsequent  modified  sensations;  since 
those  of  Vision  depend,  in  a  yery  great  d^free,  on  the  prior  affec- 
tions of  Tcmeh,  with  the  nature  of  which,  therefore,  it  is  necessary 
for  you  to  be  acquainted  in  the  first  place.  I  am  aware,  indeed,  that, 
in  considering  eyen  Touchy  I  may  sometimes  find  it. necessary  to 
refer,  for  illustration  to  the  phenomena  of  Finon^  though  these 
baye  not  been  considered  by  us,  and  must,  therefore,  for  the  time, 
l>e  taken  upon  trust  But  when  phenomena  are  at  all  complicat- 
ed, fluch  occasional  anticipations  are  absolutely  unayoidable.  Sen- 
sation, indeed,  says  Aristotle,  is  a  straight  ttne,  while  intellect  is  a 
circ/e, — jt[Q^a$q  ygaftfitj^  vovQ  kvkXoq^ — or  to  use  the  paraphras- 
tic translation  of  Cudworth,  in  his  treatise  on  Immutable  Morality, 
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^  Sense  is  of  that  which  is  without  Sense  wholly  gazes  and 
gads  abroad  ;  and,  therefore,  doth  not  know  and  comprehend  its 
object,  because  it  is  different  from  it.  Sense  is  a  line,  the  mind  is 
*  a  circle.  Sense  is  like  a  line,  which  is  the  flux  of  a  point  ronning 
oat  from  itself;  but  intellect  like  a  circle,  that  keeps  within  it^ 
self/'*  That  sense  is  not  a  circle  is,  indeed,  trne,  since  it  termin- 
ates in  a  point ;  but  far  from  being  a  itra^hi  line,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  of  curves^  and  is  crossed  and  cut  by  so  many  oth- 
er curves, — ^intomany  of  which  it  flows,  and  unites  with  them  com- 
pletely,— that  when  we  arrive  at  the  extremity  of  the  line,  it  is  al- 
most impossible  for  us  to  determine  with  accuracy  what  curve  it  is, 
which,  in  the  strange  confusion  of  our  diagram,  we  have  been  at- 
tempting to  trace  from  its  initial  point. 

I  proceed,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
sense  of 

TOUCH. 

If  priority  of  sensation  alone  were  to  be  regarded,  the  sense 
of  touch  might  deserve  to  be  considered  in  the  first  place ;  as  it 
must  have  been  exercised  long  before  birth,  and  is  probably  the 
very  feeling  with  which  sentient  life  commences.  The  act  ofbUik, 
in  relation  to  the  mind  of  the  little  stranger,  who  is  thus  painfuUj 
ushered  into  the  wide  scene  of  the  world,  is  a  series  of  feelings^ 
of  this  class ;  and  the  first  feeling  which  awaits  him,  on  his  es- 
trance, — ^in  the  change  of  temperature  to  which  he  is  exposed,^ 
is  still  to  be  referred  to  the  same  organ.  It  is  at  this  most  import- 
ant moment  of  existence,  when  one  dark  and  solitary  life  ofmomiAs^ 
of  which  no  vestige  is  afterwards  to  remain  in  the  memoiy,  is  fin- 
ished, and  a  new  life  oftrumy  years^ — a  life  of  sunshine  and  society, 
—is  just  beginning,  that,  in  the  figurative  language  of  the  author, 
whom  I  am  about  to  quote  to  you,  Potn,  the  companion  of  hmnas 
life,  receives  him  on  the  first  step  of  his  journey,  and  embcices 
him  in  his  iron  arms. 

^'  Priiiias  tacttti  agit  partei,  primuique  mioutae 
Laiat  iter  caBcum  turbee,  recipitque  ruentem. 
Nod  idem  hoic  modus  eit  qui  fratribui ;  ampUni  ille 
IjDperium  affectat  senior,  penitosque  medallis, 

•  Page  98,  99. 
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Vkeriboaqoe  habitat  totis,  peUitquo  receatem 
FttDditur  in  lelam,  et  late  per  stamina  yivit. 
Necdom  etiam  matris  poer  eluctatoi  ab  alvo 
Multiplices  solvit  tunicas,  et  Tincula  rapit ; 
Sopitos  molli  somno,  tepidoqae  liqoore 
CircomfQtos  adbac ;  tactus  tamen  aora  lacesstt 
Jamdadum  levior  sensns,  animamqoe  reclusit. 
Idqae  magis,  simol  ac  solitum  blandamque  calorem 
Frigore  mutaTit  coeli»  quod  verberat  acri 
Impete  inassuetos  artus  ;  turn  ssvior  adstat,' 
Hamanseqae  comes  vitse  Dolor  excipit ;  ille 
Cunctantem  frustra  et  tremulo  multa  ore  querentem 
Corripit  iuTadens,  ferreisqae  amplectitor  ulnis.'** 

It  is  at  this  moment,  so  painful  to  himself,  that  he  is  affording^ 
to  another  bosom,  perhaps  the  purest  delight  of  which  our  nature 
is  capable,  and  has  already  kindled,  in  a  heart,  of  the  existence  of 
which  he  is  as  ignorant,  as  of  the  love  which  he  excites  in  it,  that 
warmth  of  affection,  which  is  never,  but  in  the  grave,  to  be  cold 
to  him,  and  to  which,  in  the  many  miseries  that  may  await  him, — 
in  sorrow,  in  sickness,  in  poverty, — and  perhaps  too  in  the  peni- 
tence of  guilt  itself, — when  there  is  no  other  eye,  to  whose  kind- 
ness he  can  venture  to  look,  he  is  still  to  turn  with  the  confidence, 
that  he  has  yet,  even  on  earth,  one  friend,  who  will  not  abandon 
him, — and  who  will  still  think  of  that  innocent  being,  whose  eye, 
before  it  was  conscious  of  light,  seemed  to  look  to  her  for  the  love 
and  protection,  which  were  ready  to  receive  him. 

«  Gray  de  Princip.  Co^t.  lib. !,  r.  64—80. 
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LECTURE  XXIL 

ON  THE  FEEIiNQS  ASCRIBED  TO  THE  SESSE  OF  TOUCH, 
Am)  ANALYSIS  OF  THESE  FEEUNQS. 

Ik  my  Last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  finished  the  remarks  which 
I  had  to  offer,  on  our  sense  o£  hearing  ;  and  in  the  conclusion  of  it, 
had  begun  the  consideration  of  a  very  important  order  of  our  feel- 
ings, those  which  belong  to  the  sense  of  touch. 

Of  these,  I  may  mention,  in  the  first  place,  the  sensations  of 
heat  and  cold^ — sensations  that  arise  from  affections  of  our  nervei 
of  touch,  or  at  least  from  affections  of  nerves,  which,  as  equally 
diffused  and  intermingled  with  them,  it  is  impossible  to  distingoish 
from  those  which  constitute  our  organ  of  touch,  the  same  wide 
surface  rendering  us  sensible,  as  it  were,  at  every  point  of  warmth 
as  of  pressure. 

I  have  also  remarked  to  you,  how  little  analogy  there  is  of 
our  sensations  of  warmth,  to  the  other  sensations  commonly  ascrib- 
ed to  this  organ ;  and  the  great  difference  of  the  feelings,  has 
led  some  physiologists  to  believe,  that  the  organs  of  sensatioos  so 
different,  must  themselves  be  different.  But  even  though  the  sen- 
sations were  as  dissimilar  as  is  supposed,  there  is  no  reason  a  pri- 
ort  to  believe, — ^and  to  experience,  it  is  evident,  that,  in  this  case, 
we  cannot  appeal,  so  as  to  derive  from  it  any  ground  for  belief* 
ing, — ^that  sensations,  which  are  very  different,  must  arise  from 
affections  of  different  organs.  As  far,  indeed,  as  we  can  safely  ap- 
peal to  experience,  in  this  very  case,  there  are  sensations  which 
we  never  hesitate  in  referring  to  our  tactual  nerves,  as  different 
from  the  more  common  sensations  ascribed  to  touch,  as  the  sensa- 
tion t)f  warmth  itself.  I  allude  to  th^  pain  of  puncture  or  lacera- 
tion of  the  skin.    Indeed,  if  the  brain  be  ultimately  the  gnneat  or- 
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§^Q  of  all  our  sensations,  it  is  evident  that  we  most  refer  to  af- 
fections of  one  sensorial  organ,  not  the  various  feelings  of  touch 
onlj,  but,  with  them  the  still  greater  variety  of  feelings,  that 
constitute  our  sensations  of  smell,  taste,  sound,  and  colour. 

But  are  we  indeed  sure,  that  there  truly  is  that  great  dissimi- 
larity supposed,  or  may  not  our  belief  of  it  arise  from  our  refer^* 
ence  to  touch  of  sensations  that  truly  do  not  belong  to  it  ?  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  opinion,  to  which,  1  think,  a  nicer  analysis  will 
lead  us.  The  primary  original  feelings,  which  we  owe  to  our 
mere  organ  of  tpuch,  I  consider  as  of  a  kind,  all  of  which  are  far 
more  analogous  to  the  sensations  of  warmth,  or  of  pain  on  punc- 
ture, than  to  the  perceptions  of  form  and  hftrdness,  which  are 
generally  regarded  as  tangible.  Before  entering  on  the  analysis, 
however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider,  what  are  the  sensations 
which  we  are  supposed  to  owe  to  this  organ. 

The  sensations  of  heat  and  cold^ — as  received  from  our  organ 
of  touch, — we  may  almost  lay  out  of  account  in  our  analytical  in- 
quiry. It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  them,  or  even  to  repeat,  in 
application  to  them,  the  argument,  which  has  been  already  appli- 
ed more  than  once  to  the  sensations  before  considered.  It  is  quite 
evident,  that,  in  classing  our  warmth  or  chillness,  as  a  sensation, 
— and  not  as  a  feeling  that  has  arisen  spontaneously  in  the  mind, — 
we  are  influenced  by  that  experience^  which  has  previously  giv- 
en us  the  belief  of  objects  external, — at  least,  of  our  own  corpo- 
real frame, — and  that,  if  we  had  been  unsusceptible  of  any  other 
sensations,  than  those  of  heat  and  cold,  we  should  as  little  have 
believed  these  to  arise  directly  from  a  corporeal  cause,  as  any  of 
our  feelings  of  joy  or  sorrow.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied 
to  the  painful  sensations  of  puncture  and  laceration. 

It  is  only  to  the  other  more  important  information  ascribed  to 
the  sense  of  touch,  therefore,  that  our  attention  is  to  be  directed. 
By  touchy  we  are  commonly  said  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
extension,  magnitude,  divisibility,  figure,  motion,  solidity,  liquidity, 
viscidity,  hardness,  soAness,  roughness,  smoothness.  These  terms, 
I  readily  allow,  are  very  convenient  for  expressing  notions  of  cer- 
tain forms  or  states  of  bodies,  that  are  easily  distinguishable.  But, 
though  specifically  distinguishable,  they  admit  generically  of  very 
considerable  reduction  and  simplification.  Hardness  and  softness, 
f'>r  example,  are  expressive  only  of  greater  or  less  resistance,— 
1? 
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roughness  is  irregularity  of  resistance,  when  there  are  inter? lis 
between  the  points  that  resist,  or  when  some  of  these  points  pro- 
ject beyond  others,-— «moothness  is  complete  unifonnity  of  reaisi- 
aoce, — liquidity,  viscidity,  are  expressive  of  certain  d^fiees  nf 
yieldingness  to  our  effort,  which  solidity  excludes,  unleaB  when 
the  effort  employed  is  violent.  All,  in  short,  1  repeat,  are  only 
different  species  or  degrees  of  that  which  we  term  retitlaiiee,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  which  impedes  our  continued  effort,  and  impedes 
it  variously  as  the  substances  without  are  themselves  vahom. 
Such  is  one  order,  then,  of  the  feelings  commonly  ascribed  to  the 
sense  which  we  are  at  present  considering. 

To  proceed  to  the  other  supposed  tangible  qualities,  before  includ- 
ed in  our  enumeration,— ;^giire  is  the  boundary  of  extension,  assufg^ 
niiude  is  that  which  it  comprehends ;  and  dtotftMity,  if  we  consid- 
er the  apparent  continuity  of  the  parts  which  we  divide,  is  only 
extension  under  another  name.  If  we  except  motion,  theref(»e, 
which  is  not  permanent,  but  accidental, — and  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  evidently  secondary  to  the  knowledge  which  we  acquire 
of  our  oi*gans  of  sense,  before  which  the  objects  are  said  to  move, 
and  secondary  in  a  much  more  important  sense,  as  resulting  do! 
from  any  direct  immediate  organic  state  of  one  particular  momeDt, 
but  from  a  comparison  of  sensations  past  and  present, — all  the  in- 
formation, which  we  are  supposed  to  receive  primarily  and  direct- 
ly from  touch,  relates  to  modifications  of  remtanec  and  extentum. 

Though  it  is  to  the  sense  of  Umch^  however,  that  the  ^aiigin  of 
the  knowledge  of  these  is  generally  ascribed,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  in  opposition  to  this  opinion,  -that  in  both  cases,  the  refejr^ 
ence  is  wrongly  made, — that  if  we  had  the  sense  of  toocli  only, 
we  should  not  be  sensible  of  resistance,  nor,  1  conceive,  even  of 
extension, — and  that  we  seem  to  perceive  the  varieties  of  exten- 
sion and  resistance  immediately  by  touch  only,  because  the  s'mi- 
ple  original  tactual  feeling  has  become  representative  of  these, 
in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  reason,  as  we  seem  to  pei^ 
ceive  the  varieties  of  distance  immediately  by  the  eye.  The 
sense  of  touch  has  unquestionably,  like  all  our  other  senses,  its 
own  peculiar  feelings,  though,  for  the  simple  original  feelings,  at- 
tached to  the  affections  of  this  most  extensive  of  organs,  w«  have 
unfortunately  no  name,  but  that  which  is  applied  in  popular,  and 
even  in  philosophic  language,  to  all  the  affections  of  the  mind. 
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Our  joy  or  grief,  hope  or  fear,  love  or  hate,  I  before  remarked, 
we  term  feelings^  as  readily  and  frequently,  as  we  use  this  term  to 
express  our  sensations  of  tofieA  ;  and  that,  which,  howerer  restrict- 
ed in  its  original  meaning,  is  now  the  common  name  of  our  menr 
tal  affections  of  every  class,  has,  by  this  extension,  unfortunately, 
become  a  yery  unfit  one,  for  distinguishing  a  limited  order  of  those 
affections. 

Whatever  be  the  term,  which  we  may  use,  however,  there  it, 
and  nmtst  be,  a  sensation  peculiar  to  touch,  without  regard  to 
the  extent  or  quantity  of  the  surface  impressed, — as  there  is, 
in  colour,  a  sensation  peculiar  to  vision,  without  regard  to  the 
extent  of  the  portion  of  the  re<tiiaon  which  the  light  may  haxe 
fallen.     Every  physical  point  of  our  organ  of  touch,  when  exist- 
ing in  a  certain  state,  is  capable  of  inducing  in  the  mind  a  pecu- 
liar feeling,  though  no  other  physical  point  of  the  organ  were  af- 
fected,— as  every  physical  point  of  the  reiina,  though  but  a  single 
ray  of  light  were  admitted  to  the  eye,  is  capable  of  inducing  in 
the  mind  a  peculiar  affection  of  vision ;  and  when  many  such  phys- 
ical points  are  affected  together,  by  some  impressing  surface,  the 
form  of  which  we  think  that  we  discover  immediately  by  touch, 
it  is  from  experience  only  that  we  can  learn  the  vicinitjr  of  the 
phyncal  points  of  our  own  tactual  surface  thus  impressed,  and 
consequently  the  continued  extension  of  the  object  which  impress- 
es thena.    Before  we  have  so  moch  knowledge  of  external  things, 
as  to  know  even  that  we  have  any  bodily  organs  whatever, — and 
it  is  of  this  state  of  absolute  ignorance  alone  that  we  must  think, 
as  often  as  we  speculate  on  the  information  which  our  senses  sep- 
arately afford, — when  we  know  as  little  of  our  bodily  frame,  as 
of  that  material  universe,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  we  cannot, 
by  the  very  terms  o£  this  supposition,  know  that  different  points 
of  our  organ  of  touch  are  affected  in  ascertain  manner, — that 
these  pointB  are  contiguous  to  each  other — and  that  the  mass  af> 
fecting  these  contiguous  points  must  consequently  itself  be  com- 
posed of  points,  that  are,  in  like  manner,  contiguous.    We  know 
notlung  of  our  organs — ^we  know  nothing  of  any  external  masses — 
but  a  certain  feeling  is  excited  in  our  mind ;   and  it  is  this  simple 
feeUng  alone,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  constitutes  the  direct 
elementary  sensation  of  touch,  though  this  simple  elementary  sen- 
sation, like  many  other  sensations,  may  afterwards  be  so  blended 
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with  Other  feelings,  as  to  become  significant  of  them,  and  even  to 
seem  to  inrolve  them^  as  if  originally  and  necessarilj  coexistii^. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  at  present,  indeed,  to  have  a  body  im- 
pressed on  us,  withoat  the  immediate  notion  oi  something  exter- 
nal and  extended, — as  it  is  impossible  for  one,  whose  sight  is  per- 
fect, to  open  his  eyes,  in  the  light  of  day,  without  perceiving,  as 
it  were  immediately,  the  long  line  of  variegated  landscape,  in  the 
scenery  before  him : — the  one  impossibility  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
other ;  yet  we  know,  in  the  case  of  vision,  that  all  which  we  im- 
mediately  perceive,  at  the  very  moment,  when  our  eyes  seem  to 
comprehend  the  worlds  of  half  infinity,  in  the  hemisphere  on 
which  we  gaze,  is  a  small  expanse  -of  light, — if  even,  which  I 
greatly  doubt,  there  truly  be,  in  our  original  perceptions  of  thii 
sense,  so  much  of  extension,  as  is  implied  in  the  smallest  possible 
expanse.  In  lotccA,  in  like  manner,  I  conceive,  that  the  immedi- 
ate sensation,  though,  like  colour,  it  may  now  seem  inseparable 
from  extension  and  outness^ — if,  on  the  authority  of  Berkeley,  I  maj 
venture  to  use  that  barbarous  but  expressive  term, — ^was,  like  col- 
our, originally  distinct  from  them, — that,  by  the  mere  original  sen- 
sations of  this  organ,  in  short,  we  could  as  little  know  the  exis- 
tence of  an  impressing  body,  as,  by  the  mere  original  sensations 
of  vision,  we  could  learn  that  such  a  body  existed  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  room  in  which  we  sit. 

In  defining  sensation,  when  we  began  our  inquiry  into  its  na- 
ture, I  stated  it  to  be  that  affection  of  the  mind,  which  is  immedi- 
ately subsequent  to  the  affection  of  certain  organs,  induced  by  the 
action  of  external  bodies ;  and  I  admitted,  that,  in  this  defioitioa 
two  assumptions  were  made,-^the  existence  of  foreign  ckaogeabJe 
external  bodies,  as  separate  from  the  mind, — ^and  the  existence  of 
organs,  also  separate  from  the  mind,  and  in  relation  to  it  truly  ex- 
ternal, like  other  bodies,  but  forming  a  permanent  part  of  oar 
corporeal  frame,  and  capable  of  being  afiected,  in  a  certam  man- 
ner, by  the  other  bodies,  of  which  the  existence  was  assomed. 
As  far  as  our  analytical  inquiry  has  yet  proceeded,  these  assump- 
tions are  assumptions  still.  We  have  not  been  able  to  detect,  in 
the  sensations  considered  by  us,  more  than  in  any  of  our  internal 
pleasures  or  pains,  any  circumstances  that  seem  to  be  indicative 
of  a  material  world  without. 

Our  analytical  inquiry  itself,  however,  even  in  attempting  ts 
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trace  the  circumstances,  in  which  the  belief  originates,  must  pro- 
ceed on  that  very  belief.  Accordingly,  in  examining  our  senses  of 
smell,  taste,  and  hearing,  I  uniformly  took  for  granted  the  exis- 
tence of  odoriferous,  sapid,  and  vibrating  bodies,  and  considered 
'  merely,  whether  the  sensations,  excited  by  these,  were,  of  them- 
selves, capable  of  communicating  to  us  any  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
ternal and  independent  existence  of  the  bodies  which  excited  them. 

In  the  present  stage  of  our  inquiry,  I  must,  in  like  manner, 
take  for  granted  the  existence  of  bodies,  which  act,  by  their  con- 
tiguity or  pressure,  on  our  organ  of  touchy  as  the  odoriferous  or 
sapid  particles,  act  on  our  nerves  of  smell  and  taste — not  that  I 
assume  this  belief,  as  existing  in  the  mind  whose  intellectual  acqui- 
sitions are  the  subject  of  inquiry, — ^for,  in  that  case,  the  inquiiy  it- 
self would  be  superfluous.  I  assume  it,  merely  as  existing  in  the 
mind  of  us  the  inquirers, — and  only,  because  it  is  impossible,  with- 
out such  an  assumption  to  make  the  suppositions  that  are  necessa- 
ry for  the  inquiry.  All  our  language  is  at  present  adapted  to  a 
system  of  external  things.  There  is  no  direct  vocabulary  of  scep- 
ticism; and^ven  the  most  cautious  and  philosophic  inquirer,  there- 
fore, must  often  be  obliged  to  express  his  doubt,  or  his  dissent,  in 
language  that  implies  affirmation.  In  the  present  case,,  when  we 
attempt  to  analyse  our  sensations,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  infant  is  placed,  or,  I  may  say  even,  to 
speak  o£  the  infant  himself,  without  that  assumption  which  we 
have  been  obliged*  to  make.  The  teal  existence  of  an  external 
universe,  and  the  belief  of  that  existence,  are,  however,  in  them- 
selves, perfectly  separate  and  distinct ;  and  it  is  not  the  existence 
of  an  external  world,  which  we  are  now  endeavouring  to  establish 
as  an  object  of  belief.  We  are  only  endeavouring,  in  our  analysis 
of  the  sensations  afforded  by  our  different  oigans,  to  ascertain  in 
what  circumstance  the  belief  arises.  There  might  be  a  world  of 
sans  and  planets,  though  there  were  no  human  being,  whose  mind 
could  be  affected  with  belief  of  it ;  and  even  the  most  zealous  de- 
fenders of  the  reality  of  external  nature  must  admit,  that,  though 
no  created  thing  but  ourselves  were  in  existence,  our  mind  might 
still  have  been  so  constituted,  as  to  have  the  very  series  of  feel- 
ings, which  form  at  present  its  successive  phenomena,  and  which 
are  ascribed  in  no  small  number  to  the  action  of  external  things. 

Are  the  primary  sensations  derived  from  the  organ  of  touch, 
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then,  of  such  a  kind  as  to  afford  ns  that  knowte^e,  which  thej 
are  supposed  to  g^ye  of  things  without  ? 

Let  us  imagine  a  heing,  endowed  with  the  sense  of  touchj  and 
with  every  other  sense  and  faculty  of  our  mind,  but  not  with  any 
previous  knowledge  of  his  own  corporeal  frame,  or  of  other  thiogi 
external, — and  let  us  suppose  a  small  body,  of  any  shape,  to  be 
pressed,  for  the  first  time,  on  his  open  hand.  Whatever  feelings 
mere  touch  can  give,  directly  of  itself,  would  of  course  be  the 
same  in  this  case,  as  now^  when  our  knowledge  is  increased,  and 
complicated,  from  many  other  sources. 

Let  the  body,  thus  impressed,  be  supposed  to  be  a  small  oAe, 
of  the  same  temperature  with  the  hand  itself,  that  all  considera* 
(ion  of  heat  or  cold  may  be  excluded,  and  the  feeling  produced  be 
as  simple  as  possible. 

What,  then,  may  we  suppose  the  consequent  feeling  to  be  ? 

It  will,  I  conceive,  be  a  simple  feeling  of  the  kind  of  which  1 
have  already  spoken,  as  capable  of  arising  from  the  affection  of  a 
single  point  of  our  organ  of  touch, — a  feeling  that  varies  indeed 
with  the  quantity  of  pressure,  as  the  sensation  of  fragrance  varies 
with  the  number  of  the  odorous  particles,  but  involves  as  little  the 
notion  of  extension,  as  that  notion  is  involved  in  the  mere  ira- 
grance  of  a  violet  or  a  rose.  The  connection  of  this  original  tac- 
tual feeling,  however,  with  that  of  extension,  is,  tiow,  so  inffissoln- 
ble,  as,  indeed,  it  could  not  fail  to  become,  in  the  circumstance  in 
which  it  has  uniformly  arisen,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  con- 
ceive it  as  separate.  We  may  perhaps,  however,  make  a  near 
approach  to  the  conception  of  it,  by  using  the  gentle  gradual  pres- 
sure of  a  small  pointed  body,  which,  in  the  various  slight  feehngs, 
excited  by  it, — before  it  penetrate  the  cuticle,  or  cause  any  con- 
siderable pain, — may  represent,  in  some  measure,  the  umple  and 
immediate  effect,  which  pressure  in  any  case  produces,— exclusive- 
ly of  the  associate  feelings  which  it  indirectly  suggests. 

Such  of  you,  as  have  the  curiosity  to  try  the  experiment,  with 
any  small  bodies,  not  absolutely  pointed, — such  as  the  head  of  a 
pin,  or  any  body  of  similar  dimensions, — will  be  astonished  to  feel, 
how  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  the  notion  of  cxieimofi  or  figw*  is  in- 
volved in  the  feeling,  even  after  all  the  intimate  assodatioos  of 
our  experience ; — certainly  far  less  than  the  notion  of  longitudinal 
distance  seems  to  us  to  be  involved  in  die  immediate  affections  of 
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•or  sense  of  s^ht.    It  is  an  experiment,  therefore,  which  I  mnst 
request  you  not  to  neglect  to  make. 

But  the  pressure  of  such  a  large  body,  as  the  cube,  which  we 
have  supposed  to  be  pressed  s^ainst  our  organ  of  touch,  now  awak- 
ens yerj  different  feelings.  We  perceive,  as  it  were  immediately, 
form  and  hardnesM.  May  not,  then,  the  knowledge  of  resistance 
and  extension,  and  consequently  the  belief  of  the  essential  quali« 
ties  of  matter, — ^be  originally  communicated  by  the  affections  of 
this  organ  ? 

The  feeling  of  remtatice, — to  b^n  with  this, — ^is,  I  conceive, 
to  be  ascribed,  not  to  our  oi^an  of  touch,  but  to  our  muscular 
frame,  to  which  I  have  already  more  than  once  directed  your  at- 
tention, as  forming  a  distinct  organ  of  sense ;  the  affections  of  which, 
particularly  as  existing  in  combination  with  other  feelings,  and 
modifying  our  judgments  c<Hiceming  these,  (as  in  the  case  of  dis- 
tant vision,  for  example,)  are  not  less  important  than  those  of  our 
other  sensitive  organs.  The  sensations  o£  this  class,  are,  indeed, 
in  common  circumstances,  so  obscure,  as  to  be  scarcely  heeded  or 
remembered  by  lis ;  but  there  is  probably  no  contraction,  even  of 
a  single  muscle,  which  is  not  attended  with  some  faint  degree  of 
sensation,  that  distinguishes  it  from  the  contractions  of  other  mus- 
cles, or  from  other  degrees  of  contraction  of  the  same  muscle.  I 
must  not  be  understood,  however,  as  meaning  that  we  are  able,  in 
this  manner,  by  a  sort  of  instinctive  anatomy,  to  perceive  and  num- 
ber our  own  muscles,  and  when  many  of  them  are  acting  together, 
as  they  usually  do,  to  distinguish  tach  from  taeh  ;  for,  till  we  study 
the  internal  structure  of  our  frame,  we  scarcely  know  more,  than 
that  we  have  limbs  which  move  at  our  will,  and  we  are  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  complicated  machinery  which  is  subservient  to  the 
volition.  But  each  motion  of  the  visible  limb,  whether  produced 
by  one  or  more  of  the  invisible  muscles,  is  accompanied  with  a  cer- 
tain feeling,  that  may  be  eompUx^  indeed,  as  arising  from  various 
muscles,  but  which  is  considered  by  the  mind  as  one  ;  and  it  is  this 
particular  feeling,  accompanying  the  particular  visible  motion, — 
whether  the  feeling  and  the  invisible  parts  contracted  be  truly  sim- 
ple or  compound, — which  we  distinguish  from  every  other  feeling 
accompanying  every  other  quantity  of  contraction.  It  is  as  if  a 
man,  bom  blind,  were  to  walk,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  flower  gar- 
den.   He  would  distinguish  the  fragrance  of  one  parterre  from  the 
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fragrance  of  another,  though  he  might  he  altogether  ignorant  of 
the  separate  odours  united  in  each ;  and  might  even  consider,  as 
one  simple  perfume,  what  was,  in  truth,  the  mingled  prodoct  of  a 
thousand. 

Obscure  as  our  muscular  sensations  are  in  common  circumstan- 
ces, there  are  other  circum8taiices,^-which  1  pointed  out  to  joa 
in  treating  before  of  this  subject, — ^in  which  thej  make  themselves 
abundantly  manifest.  I  need  not  refer  to  the  diseased  state  of 
the  muscles,  in  which  thejr  become  painfully  sensible ;  and  1  will 
admit,  that  the  reference  to  such  a  morbid  state,  in  which  the 
structure  may  be  supposed  to  be  altered  by  the  disease,  would 
perhaps  scarcely  be  a  fair  one.  It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  phe- 
nomena of  which  every  one  must  have  been  conscious  innomen- 
hle  times,  and  which  imply  no  disease  nor  lasting  difference  of 
state.  What  is  the  feeling  of  fatigue,  for  example,  but  a  moscolar 
feeling  ?  that  is  to  say,  a  feeling  of  which  our  muscles  are  as  tru- 
ly the  organ,  as  our  eye  or  ear  is  the  organ  of  sight  or  bearing. 
When  a  limb  has  been  long  exercised,  without  sufficient  intervfds 
of  rest,  the  repetition  of  the  contraction  of  its  muscles  is  accom- 
panied, not  with  a  slight  and  obscure  sensation,  but  with  one 
which  amounts,  if  it  be  gradually  increased,  to  severe  paio,  and 
which  before  it  arrives  at  this,  has  passed  progressively  through 
various  stages  of  uneasiness.  Even  when  there  has  been  no  pre- 
vious fatigue,  we  cannot  make  a  single  powerful  effort  at  any  time, 
without  being  sensible  of  the  muscular  feeling  connected  with  thii 
effort.  Of  the  pleasure  which  attends  more  moderate  exercise, 
every  one  must  have  been  conscious  in  himself,  even  in  his  yeait 
of  maturity,  when  he  seldom  has  recourse  to  it  for  the  pJeastire 
alone;  and  must  remember,  still  more  the  happiness  which  it  afford- 
ed him  in  other  years,  when  happiness  was  of  less  costly  and  labori- 
ous production  than  at  present.  By  that  admirable  provision,  with 
which  nature  accommodates  the  blessings  which  she  gives,  to  the 
wants  that  stand  in  need  of  them,  she  has,  in  that  early  period,— 
when  the  pleasure  of  mental  freedom,  and .  the  ambitions  of  busy 
life,  are  necessarily  excluded, — made  ample  amends  to  the  little 
slave  of  affection,  in  that  disposition  to  spontaneous  pleasnrei 
which  renders  it  almost  an  effort  to  be  sad,  as  if  existence  itself 
were  delight ;  giving  him  a  fund  of  independent  happiness  in  the 
verj'  air  which  she  has  poured  around  him,  and  the  teady  limbi 
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which  move  through  it,  almost  without  his  hidding.  In  that  heau- 
tif ai  passage,  in  which  Gk>ldsmith  desciit^s  the  sounds  that  come 
in  one  mingled  murmur  from  the  village,  who  does  not  feel  the 
force  of  the  happiness  which  is  comprised  in  the  single  line,  that 
speaks  of 

^  The  plajfal  childreo,  juat  let  Ioom  from  school  ?'^^ 
It  is  not  the  mere  jGreedom  from  the  intellectual  task  of  which  we 
think ;  it  is  much  more,  that  burst  of  animal  pleasure,  which  is 
felt  in  every  limb,  when  the  long  constraint  that  has  repressed  it 
is  removed,  and  the  whole  frame  is  given  once  more  to  all  the 
freedom  of  nature.    It  is  bj  the  pleasure  of  exertion,  and  the 
pain  of  inexertion,  that  we  are  roused  from  that  indolence,  into  ' 
which)  with  great  injury  to  society,  that  requires  our  contribution 
of  active  aid,  we  otherwise  might  sink ; — ^as  we  are  roused,  in 
like  manner,  by  the  pleasure  of  food,  and  the  pain  of  hunger,  to' 
take  the  aliment  that  is  necessary  for  our  individual  sustenance  ; 
and  though  the  mere  aliment  is,  indeed,  more  important  for  life, 
it  is  not  more  important  for  happiness  than  that  pleasure  of  activi- 
ty which  calls  and  forces  us  from  our  slothful  repose. 

*'  Thee,  too,  My  Paridet, — I  taw  thee  there. 
Stretched  on  the  rack  of  a  too  eaij  chair.** 

'  With  the  same  happy  provision  with  which  she  has  consider- 
ed the  yoang  of  our  own  species.  Nature  has,  in  the  other  ani- 
mals, who0e  sources  of  general  pleasure  are  still  more  limited 
than  in  the  child,  converted  their  muscular  frame  into  an  organ 
of  delight  It  is  not  in  search  of  richer  pasture  that  the  horse 
gallops  over  his  field,  or  the  goat  leaps  from  rock  to  rock ;  it  is 
for  the  luxury  of  the  exercise  itself.  '^  If  the  shell-fish  on  the 
ihore,^^  says  Dr  Ferguson,  '^  perform  no  visible  action  but  that  of 
openii^  and  closing  his  shell,  to  receive  the  brine  that  accommo- 
dates, or  to  exclude  the  foul  matter  that  annoys  him,  there  are 
other  animals  that,  in  the  opposite  extreme,  are  active  ;  and  for 
whom  Nature  seems  to  administer  the  means  of  supply,  merely  as 
a  restorative  of  that  strength  which  they  are  so  freely  to  waste  in 
the  seemingly  sportive  or  violent  exercises  to  which  they  are  dis- 
posed."! 

•  Deserted  Village,  ▼•  120. 
t  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Bcience,  Part  \*  c.  i.  sect.  i. 
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^*  The  boan<]ing  fawD,  that  darti  acroM  the  glade, 
Wbeo  none  panoet,  tfaroagh  mere  delight  of  heart, 
Aad  tpiriti  baoyant,  with  exceai  of  glee  ; 
The  horie  at  waoton,  and  almost  aa  fleet. 
That  skims  the  spacious  meadow  at  full  speed. 
Then  stops,  and  snorts,  and,  throwing  high  his  heels, 
Starts  to  the  Tolnnf  ary  race  again ; 
The  Tory  kine,  that  gambol  at  high  noon, — 
The  total  herd,— raceiring  first  from  one. 
That  leads  the  dance,  a  summons  to  be  gay  ; 
Though  wild  their  strange  Tagaries,  and  oncoath 
Their  efforts,  yet  resolved,  with  ooe  consent. 
To  gite  such  act  and  utterance  as  they  may 
To  ecstacy,  too  big  to  be  suppress^d.*^* 

It  is  thi3  appearance  of  happy  life  which  spreads  a  chann  OTer 
every  little  group,  with  which  Nature  animates  her  scenery;  and 
he  who  can  look  without  interest  on  the  young  lamb,  as  it  frol- 
ics around  the  bush,  may  gaze,  indeed,  on  the  magnificent  land- 
scape as  it  opens  before  him, — but  it  will  be  with  an  eye  which 
looks  languidly,  and  in  Tain,  for  pleasure  which  it  cannot  find. 

These  observations,  on  our  muscular  pains  and  pleasures,  in 
conformity  with  that  view  of  them  which  I  endeavoured  to  gife 
you,  in  a  former  lecture,  are  not  digressive  now,  nor  uselessly  re- 
peated. It  is  of  great  importance  for  the  applications  which  we 
have  to  make,  that  you  should  be  fully  aware  that  our  muscolar 
frame,  is  not  merely  a  part  of  the  living  machinery  of  motion,  but 
is  also  truly  an  organ  of  sense.  When  I  move  my  arm,  without 
resistance,  I  am  conscious  of  a  certain  feeling;  when  the  motion 
is  impeded,  by  the  presence  of  an  external  body,  I  am  conscious 
of  a  different  feeling,  arising  partly,  indeed,  from  the  mere  sense 
of  touch,  in  the  moving  limb  compressed,  but  not  consisUi^ 
merely  in  this  compression,  since,  when  the  same  pressure  is  made 
by  a  foreign  force,  without  any  muscular  effort  on  my  part,  mj 
general  feeling  is  very  different  It  is  the  feeling  of  this  resist- 
ance to  our  progressive  effort,  (combined,  perhaps,  with  the  mere 
tactual  feeling)  which  forms  what  we  term,  our  feeling  of  solidity 
or  hardness ;  and,  without  it,  the  tactual  feeling  would  be  nothing 
more,  than  a  sensation  indifferent  or  agreeable,  or  disagreeable  or 
f>everely  painful,  according  to  the  force  of  the  pressure,  in  the 

•  Cowper's  Task,  Book  IV. 
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particular  case ;  in  the  same  way,  as  the  matter  of  heat,  acting,  in 
different  degrees,  on  this  very  organ  of  touch,  and  on  different 
portions  of  its  surface,  at  different  times,  produces  all  the  interme- 
diate sensations,  agreeable,  disagreeable,  or  indifferent,  from  the 
pain  of  excessive  cold,  to  the  pain  of  burning ;  and  produces  them 
in  like  manner,  without  su^esting  the  presence  of  any  solid  body, 
external  to  ourselves. 

Were  the  cube^  therefore,  in  the  case  supposed,  pressed,  for 
the  first  time,  on  the  hand,  it  would  excite  a  certain  sensation,  in- 
deed, bat  not  that  of  resistance,  which  always  implies  a  muscular 
effort  that  is  resisted,  and  consequently  not  that  of  hardness,  which 
is  a  mode  of  resistance.  It  would  be  very  different,  however,  if 
we  fairly  made  the  attempt  to  press  against  it ;  for,  then,  our  effort 
would  be  impeded,  and  the  consequent  feeling  of  resistance  would 
arise ,-  which,  as  co-existing  in  this  case,  and  in  every  case  of  ef- 
fort, with  the  particular  sensation  of  touch,  might  afterwards  be 
sug^sted  by  it,  on  the  simple  recurrence  of  the  same  sensation  of 
touch,  so  as  to  excite  the  notion  of  hardness,  in  the  body  touched, 
without  the  renewal  of  any  muscular  effort  on  our  part,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  angular  surfaces  of  the  cube,  if  we  chance  to 
turn  our  eye  on  it,  are  suggested  by  the  mere  plane  of  colour^ 
which  it  presents  to  our  immediate  vision,  and  which  is  all  that 
our  immediate  vision  would,  of  itself,  have  made  known  to  us. 
The  feeling  of  resistance,  then,  I  trust,  it  will  be  admitted,  and 
consequently  of  hardness,  and  all  the  other  modes  of  resistance,  is 
a  muscular,  not  a  tactual  feeling. 

But  though  the  resistance  or  hardness  of  the  cube,  as  imply- 
ing some  counter  efibrt,  may  not  be  immediately  sensible  to  our 
superficial  organ  of  touch,  are  not  its  dimensions  so  perceived? 
Its  cubical  form,  it  will  be  allowed,  cannot  be  felt,  as  only  one  of 
its  sur&ces  is  supposed  to  be  pressed  upon  the  hand  ;  but,  is  not 
at  least  this  square  surface  perceived  immediately  ?  in  short,  does 
not  touch,  originally  and  immediately,  convey  to  us  the  knowledge 
of  extension? 

With  our  present  complete  belief  of  external  things,  indeed, 
and  especially  of  our  organs  of  sense,  the  oiost  important  of  these, 
the  origin  of  our  knowledge  of  extension,  seems  to  us  a  matter  of 
very  easy  explanation.  The  square  surface  pve8|rt  on  our*  organ 
of  touch, — it  affects  not  a  single  physical  point  merely,  but  a  pop- 
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tioo  of  the  organ,  GOiTe0poiidiii§^  exacflj,  in  sarface  with  itself; 
and  the  perception  of  the  similar  square,  it  will  be  said,  thus  ini' 
mediately  arises.  Bat,  in  all  this  easy  exj^anation,  it  is  reiy 
strangely  forgotten,  that  the  /eeitng*,  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
the  impression  of  the  square  snrface  produces,  is  not  itself  the 
square  configuration  of  our  tactual  organ,  corresponding  with  that 
surface,  but  the  state  of  a  very  different  substance,  which  is  as  lit- 
tle square,  as  it  is  round  or  elliptical, — which  is,  indeed,  from  its 
own  absolute  simplicity,  incapable  of  resemblance  in  shape  to  asj 
thing ;  and  the  resemblance  of  which,  therefore,  to  the  shape  of 
the  mere  oigao,  is  as  little  to  be  expect^  in  the  sensations  of 
touch, — as  that  other  state  of  mind,  which  constitutes  the  sensa- 
tion of  the  fragrance  of  a  rose,  can  be  expected  to  resemble  the 
shape  of  the  odorous  particles  themselves,  or  of  the  oigan  of  smell, 
which  is  affected  by  them/  The  very  knowledge  which  tooch  is 
supposed  to  give,  is,  in  this  case,  most  inconsistently,  assumed,  ss 
existing  in  the  mind,  before  the  very  touch  v^ich  is  supposed  to 
give  it.  If,  indeed,  the  mind  could  know,  that  a  part  of  its  exter- 
nal corporeal  organ  is  compressed  into  the  form  of  a  square,  or 
that  another  square  surface  is  compressing  that  oigan,  the  diflioil* 
ty  would  be  at  an  end ;  for  it  would,  then,  most  undoubtedly,  have 
that  very  knowledge  of  extension,  the  origin  of  which  we  seek. 
But  it  is  not  exphuned,  hovt  the  mind,  which  aiooe  can  have  sensa- 
tion or  knowledge,  and  which  certainly  is  not  square  itself,  is  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  squareness  of  its  own  corporeal  orgaa, 
or  of  the  foreign  body ;  nor,  indeed,  how  the  squareness  of  the 
i^ere  external  organ  should  produce  this  particular  affection  of  (he 
mind,  more  than  Jf  the  organ  were  compressed  into  the  shape  of  a 
polygon  of  one  thousand  sides. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  that,  when  a  small  cube  is  pi^ssed  on  the 
hand,  one  hundred  physical  points  of  the  organ  of  touch  are  affect- 
ed in  a  certain  manner.  We  have,  it  is  said,  an  immediate  per- 
ception of  a  square  surface.  Let  it  next  be  supposed,  that,  instead 
of  one  hundred  of  these  continuous  points  of  the  organ,  an  equal 
number  of  points,  at  various  distances  in  the  surface  of  the  bodj, 
are  affected  in  the  same^manner.  On  this  supposition  it  will  scarce- 
ly be  said,  that  the  perception  of  a  square  would  arise,  when  ^ere 
is  no  square,  ili|re  •  than  any  other  imaginable  form,  in  the  space 
comprehended  in  the  pressure.    Yet  what  difier^nce  is  there,  ia 
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these  two  cases,  to  a  mind  diat  u,  by  sappositioni,  absolatelj  igpao- 
rant  of  every  bodily  org^n,  and  consequently  alike  ignorant  of  the 
nearness  or  distance  of  the  points  of  the  organ  of  touch  ?  In  both 
cases,  one  hundred  points,  equally  sensible,  are  affected,  and  are 
affected  precisely  in  the  same  manner ; — and  there  is  truly  no  dif- 
ference, unless  we  tacitly  suppose  the  mind  to  be  conscious  of  the 
bodily  frame,  and,  therefore,  of  the  continuity  of  certain  points  of 
the  organ  of  touch,  with  the  other  points  that  are  proximate  'to 
them, — a  sort  of  knowledge,  for  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  ac- 
count, and  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  without  conceding 
the  very  point  in  question.  A  little  attentive  reflection  on  the  cir- 
cumstances of  these  two  cases,  will,  perhaps,  aid  you  in  freeing 
your  minds  from  the  illusive  belief,  of  which  it  may  not  be  easy 
for  you  at  first  to  divest  yourselves, — that  the  continuity  and  simi* 
larity  of  shape,  which  are  known  to  u$  the  inquirers,  are  known 
also  to  that  little  sentient  being,  whose  first  elements  of  knowl- 
edge we  are  endeavouring  to  trace. 

We  are  too  apt  to  forget,  in  inquiries  of  this  sort,  that  it  is  not 
in  our  organ  of  touch  merely,  that  a  certain  extent  of  the  nervous 
extremity  of  our  sensorial  organ  is  affected.  This  occurs,  equally, 
in  every  other  organ.  In  the  superficial  expansion  of  the  nerves 
of  hearing,  smell,  taste,  for  example,  it  is  not  a  point  merely  that 
is  affected,  but  a  number  of  continuous  points,  precisely,  as  in  the 
superficial  organ  of  touch ;  and  if,  therefore,  the  notion  of  exten- 
sion in  general,  or  of  figure,  which  is  limited  extension,  arose 
whenever  a  part  of  the  nervous  expansion  was  affected  in  any  way, 
we  should  derive  these  notions  as  much  from  a  taste,  or  a  smell, 
or  a  sound,  as  from  any  of  the  configurations  or  affections  of  our 
organ  of  touch. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  merely  because  a  certain  limited  part  of 
the  sensorial  organ  is  affected,  that  we  have  the  notion  of  the 
square  surface,  in  the  case  supposed  by  us  :  for,  if  this  alone  were 
necessary,  we  should  have  square  inches,  and  half  inches,  and  • 
various  other  forms,  rectilinear  or  curvilinear,  of  fragrance  and 

tOttful. 

But,  it  may  perhaps  be  urged,  though  all  our  organs  must,  in- 
^eed,  exist  equally  with  our  organ  of  touch  of  a  certain  shape 
when  affected, — and  though  the  sensorial  figure  of  our  other  or- 
gans, is  not  accompanied  with  any  of  those  mental  affections,  which 
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constitute  the  perception  of  angular  or  cunrilinear  figure,  there  is 
something,  in  the  nature  of  that  part  of  the  sensorial  organ,  which 
terminates  on  the  general  surface  of  the  hody,  that  impresses  the 
mind,  immediately,  with  a  sensation,  corresponding  with  the  exact 
figure,  in  which  the  01^^  may  itself  exist  When  the  squan, 
therefore,  in  the  case  imagined  by  us,  is  impressed  upon  the  or- 
gan, the  mental  affection  which  constitutes  our  notion  of  a  sqaare 
may  immediately  arise,  though  A  would  not  arise  from  the  similar 
squareness  of  our  organs  of  smell  or  hearing. 

In  answer  to  this  mere  supposition,  1  may  remark,  that  the  sen- 
sorial org^n  of  touch  exists,  at  every  moment,  of  a  certain  shape, 
and  that  we  yet  have  no  perception  of  this  shape,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  delineate  the  whole  extent  of  our  tactued  organ,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  could  delineate  the  impressing  square,  in  the  case 
supposed :  or,  if  it  be  said,  that  the  configuration  of  the  organ 
does  not  excite  this  mental  affection,  in  the  quiescent  state  of  the 
part,  but  only  when  it  is  itself  affiected,  1  may  remark,  that  we  are 
as  little  able  to  delineate  its  figure,  when  we  are  exposed  to  the 
action  of  heat,  which  yet  acts  most  powerfully  upon  this  very  or- 
gan, inducing  sensations,  at  least  as  vivid  as  those  of  hardness  or 
figure. 

It  may  still,  however,  be  contended,  for  in  a  question  of  thif 
sort  I  wish  fairly  to  imagine  every  possible  argument — ^it  may  stili 
be  contended,  that,  though  the  organ  of  touch  has  no  effect,  in  thif 
way  merely  as  configured,  and  might,  in  any  other  configan- 
tion  operate,  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  on  the  sentient  mind, 
— still  the  harmony  of  the  bodily  and  mental  changes  is  so  arrang- 
ed by  nature,  that  the  organic  state  in  touch,  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  immediately  followed  by  the  knowledge  of  the  extension  of  the 
impressing  body, — ^in  the  same  manner  as  a  certain  state  of  the 
organ  ofarnell^  whatever  that  state  may  be,  is  immediately  follow- 
ed by  that  affection  of  the  mind,  which  constitutes  our  sensatioo 
of  the  fragrance  of  a  rose.  Though  this  argument,  in  truth,  rath- 
er begs  the  question,  than  attempts  to  meet  it,  let  us  give  to  it 
all  the  force  which  it  may  claim.  The  accurate  determination  of 
the  point  may,  indeed,  seem,  at  first  almost  impossible  ;  since  in 
whatever  manner  the  seeming  perception  may  arise,  it  mast  be 
admitted,  that  we  now  seem  to  perceive  extension,  as  it  were  im- 
mediately, by  touch ;  tlkough  not  more  immediately  than  in  visioi 
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we  seem  to  perceive  the  positions  of  objects  in  different  distances 
before  our  eyes. — But  there  is,  fortunately,  at  least  one  test,  which 
the  point  in  question  still  admits.  If  the  apparent  perception  of  ex- 
tension by  touch,  be  truly  and  originally  immediate,  and  not  acquired, 
like  the  apparent  perception  of  distance  in  vision,  so  as  to  inyolve  a 
sort  of  intellectual  measurement  or  su^estion  of  some  sort,  after 
the  primary  sensation, — the  perception  must  be  constant  and  uni- 
versal, not  confined  to  a  few  simple  and  familiar  forms,  which,  if 
we  can  distinguish  these  alone,  we  may  be  supposed  to  have  learn- 
ed from  experience,  but  extending  to  forms  of  every  kind  ;  for  it 
would  certainly  be  a  very  strange  abuse  of  the  license  of  supposi- 
tion, to  imagine  that  we  perceive  a  square  immediately,  but  not  a 
circle,  or  a  circle  but  not  a  square,  or  indeed  any  other  figure. 
Even  at  present,  then — ^though  the  circumstances  of  the  trial, — 
when  the  experience  of  many  years  must  have  exhausted  so  many 
varieties  of  form,  associating  the  notion  of  these  with  the  particu- 
lar tactual  feeling  whatever  that  may  be — are  surely  very  unfa- 
vourable to  the  opinion  which  I  maintain, — even  at  present,  I  may 
safely  trust  to  experiment,  the  determination  of  the  question. 
When  a  body  which  we  do  not  see,  is  pressed  on  any  part  of  our 
tactual  organ,  do  we  immediately  discover  its  form, — as  immedi- 
ately, as  we  are  sensible  of  fragrance,  when  our  organ  of  smell  is 
in  a  healthy  state,  and  an  odoriferous  body  is  presented  to  it,  or 
of  sound,  when  a  cannon  is  fired  beside  us  ?  This  we  certainly 
should  do,  if  figure  were  as  direct  an  object  of  the  sense  of 
touch,  as  fragrance  and  sound  are  of  the  senses  of  smell  and  hear^ 
ing.  Even  though  it  be  a  form  of  the  simplest  kind,  square,  round, 
triangular,  that  is  thus  pressed  upon  our  palm,  we  scarcely  distin- 
guish the  precise  species  of  figure  for  a  moment,  and  are  long  be- 
fore we  can  convince  ourselves,  that  we  have  perceived  its  exact 
magnitude,  in  the  determination  of  which,  after  all,  we  shall  very 
probably  be  mistaken,  if  we  confine  oiirselves  to  the  mere  intel- 
lectual measurement;  though  we  should  even  add  to  the  immedi- 
ate sensation  of  touch,  all  the  discriminating  skill  of  our  judgment 
and  reflection.  But,  if  the  body  be  irregular  in  form, — however 
slight  the  irregularity  may  be,  and  of  a  species  that  would  not 
perplex  in  the  slightest  degree  our  sense  of  sight,  and  which  cer- 
^nly,  therefore,  should  perplex  as  little  our  sense  of  touch,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  still  more  immediately  perceptive  of  form, — we 
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are  incapable  for  some  time,  and  I  may  eyen  say  ave  incapable 
altogether,  of  fixing,  with  precision,  iis  magnitude  and  figure — that 
very  magnitude  and  figure  which  are  yet  said  to  be  the  direct  ob- 
jects of  touch.  Of  this  a  single  trial  may  convince  any  one ;  it  is 
a  trial  which  as  it  seems  to  me  decisive,  1  must  request  you  to 
make.  Are  we  then  entitled  to  say,  in  the  case  of  the  square  sur- 
face of  the  cube  pressed  upon  our  hand,  that  though  we  cannot 
discover  other  forms  and  magnitudes,  we  yet  discover  its  eEteuioo, 
and  consequently  its  figure,  by  the  immediate  sense  of  touch  ?-H)r 
may  we  not  rather  conclude  with  confidence,  that  what  is  true  of 
other  forms  is  true  of  this  also,  that  it  is  only  in  consequence  of 
more  frequent  experience  we  have  learned  as  it  were  to  distin- 
guish, with  some  degree  of  certainty,  the  simpler  forms,  which,  as 
mere  forms,  are  not  more  direct  objects  of  the  sense  of  touch  than 
forms  the  most  irregular,  and  that  without  such  experience,  there- 
fore, our  mere  sense  of  touch  is  incapable  of  informing  ut  of  Iho 
figure  of  bodies,  immediately  and  originally. 

If  then  the  knowledge  of  extension  be  not  derived  from  our 
immediate  sense  of  touch,  it  must  be  derived  from  some  other 
source,  which  allows  it  to  be  associated  with  the  feelings  of  touch, 
and  afterwards  suggested  by  these,  in  the  same  manner  as  distaot 
extent^  in  the  case  of  vision,  is  suggested  by  a  few  slight  vane* 
ties  of  colour.  Let  us  endeavour,  then,  since  some  such  source 
there  must  be,  to  discover  what  the  source  is. 
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LECTURE  XXIIL 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  FEELINGS  USUALLY  ASCRIBED  TO  TBlfi 
SENSE  OF  TOUCH,  CONTINUED. 

Mr  last  Lectore,  Gentiemen,  waa  emplojed  in  codftideiing'  the 
anloniiaUQa  which  we  receire  from  the  aeiMie  of  touchy  or  rather 
the  informaticoi  which  we  are  commoalj  supposed  to  receive  from 
that  sense, — ^bat  which,  id  a  great  part  at  least,  I  am  inclined  to 
ascribe  to  another  source. 

The  qualities  of  bodies,  supposed  to  be  made  known  to  m  by 
touch,  I  reduced  to  <i»o,  of  which  all — whatever  be  the  variety  of 
names  that  express  them, — 'are  mere  varieties,  resistahce  and  ek« 
TBRsioR : — solidity,  liquidity,  viscidity,  hardness,  softness,  rough- 
ness^ smoothness,  being  modes  of  nESisTAjfCE,  and  nothing  more ;-— ' 
figure,  magnitude,  divisibility,  as  evidently  nothing  more  thad 
modes  of  exteitsioh  :  and  I  stated  reasons,  Which  induce  me  to  be- 
lieve, that  neither  our  feeling  of  resistance  nor  that  of  extension^ 
has  its  direct  origin  in  the  sense  of  touch ;  though  the  original 
simple  feeling,  which  this  organ  affords,  is  now^  from  constant  as- 
sociation, almost  indiscriminately  combined  with  both,  in  some  one 
«r  other  of  their  varieties. 

The  first  of  these  classes, — ^that  which  includes  the  various 
modifications  ofr^nsULnce, — I  examined  at  great  length,  and  show- 
ed, I  trust,  that  it  is  not  to  our  organ  g£  touch  we  are  indebted  for 
these,  but  that  they  are  feelings  of  another  sense,  of  which  our 
muscular  frame  is  the  organ, — 'the  feelings,  in  short,  of  which  eve- 
ry one  must  have  been  conscious,  who  has  attempted  to  grasp  any 
body,  or  to  press  agai|^st  it,  when  the  full  contraction  of  the  mo^' 
cies  must,  of  course,  have  been  impeded.  According  as  the  body 
is  hard  or  soft,  rough  or  smooth, — that  is  to  say,  according  as  it 
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resists,  in  Tarioos  degrees,  the  progress  of  our  effort  of  contrac- 
tion,— the  mnscnlar  feeling,  which  arises  firom  the  variously  in^ 
peded  effort,  will  vary  in  proportion ;  and  we  call  hard,  soft,  rough, 
smooth,  that  which  produces  one  or  other  of  the  varieties  of  these 
muscular  feelings  of  resistance, — ^as  we  term  sweet  or  bitter,  blue 
or  yellow,  that  which  produces  either  of  these  sensations  of  taste 
or  vision.  With  the  feeling  of  resistance,  there  is,  indeed,  in  eye- 
'  ry  ca«e,  combined,  a  certain  tactual  feeling,  because  we  must  touch 
whatever  we  attempt  to  grasp  ;  but  it  is  not  of  this  mere  tactual 
feeling  we  think,  when  we  term  bodies  hard  or  soft, — it  is  of  the 
greater  or  less  resistance  which  they  afford  to  our  muscular  con- 
traction. 

I  next  proceeded  to  consider  the  other  class  of  supposed  tangible 
qualities,  which  includes  the  various  modifications  of  extension^  uid 
urged  many  ai^uments  to  show,  in  like  manner,  that, — however  in- 
dissolubly  these  may^eem  at  present  to  be  connected  with  the  sim- 
ple feelings  of  our  organ  of  touch, — it  is  not  to  our  simple  origi- 
nal feelings  of  this  sense,  that  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  them,  as 
qualities  of  things  without. 

Though  the  notion  of  extetmon^  however,  may  arise  in  the 
manner  which  I  have  supposed,  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  not  the  no- 
tion of  external  existence.  To  what,  then,  are  we  to  ascribe  the 
belief  of  external  Teality,  which  now  accompanies  our  sensation 
of  touch  ?  It  appears  to  me  to  depend  on  the  feeling  of  resistance, 
— ^the  organ  of  which,  ab  a  muscular  feeling,  I  before  explained  to 
you,  which  breaking  in,  without  any  known  cause  of  difference,  oo 
an  accustomed  series,  and  combining  with  the  notion  of  extension, 
and  consequently  of  divisibility,  previously  acquired,  furnishes  the 
elements  of  that  compound  notion,  which  we  term  the  notion  of 
matter,  Extennon^  rmstance ; — to  combine  -these  simple  notions  ia 
something  which  is  not  ourselves,  and  to  have  the  notion  of  mat- 
ter, are  precisely  the  same  thing ;  as  it  is  the  same  thing  to  have 
combined  the  head  and  neck  of  a  man  with  the  body  and  legs  of  a 
horse,  and  to  have  the  notion  of  that  fabulous  being,  which  the  an- 
cients denominated  a  ceMaiur.  It  certainly,  at  least,  would  not  be 
easy  for  any  one  to  define  matter  more  simply,  than  as  that  which 
has  parts,  and  that  which  resists  our  effort  \p  grasp  it ;  and,  in  our 
analysis  of  the  feelings  of  infancy,  we  have  been  able  to  discoTer 
how  both  these  notions  may  have  arisen  in  the  mind,  and  arisen 
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too,  in  drcumstances,  which  must  lead  to  the  combination  of  them 
in  one  complex  notion. 

The  infant  stretches  oat  his  arm  for  the  first  time,  by  that  yo- 
lition  without  a  known  object,  which  is  either  a  mere  instinct,  or 
very  near  akin  to  one, — this  motion  is  accompanied  with  a  certain 
feeling, — ^he  repeats  the  volition  which  moves  his  arm  fifty  or  one 
thousand  times,  and  the  same  progress  of  feeling  takes  place  dar- 
ing the  muscular  action.  In  this  repeated  prepress,  he  feels  the 
truth  of  that  intuitive  proposition,  which,  in  the  whole  -  course  of 
the  life  that  awaits  him,  is  to  be  the  source  of  all  his  expectations, 
and  the  guide  of  all  his  actions, — ^the  simple  proposition,  that  what 
htu  been  as  an  antecedent,  will  be  followed  by  what  has  beea  as  a 
consequent  At  length  he  stretches  out  his  arm  agaiu,  and  instead 
of  the  accustomed  progression,  there  arises,  in  the  resistance  of 
some  object  opposed  to  him,  a  feeling  of  a  very  different  kind 
which,  if  he  persevere  in  his  voluntary  effort,  increases  gradually 
to  severe  pain,  before  he  has  half  completed  the  usu^  progress. 
There  is  a  difference,  therefore,  which  we  may,  without  any  ab- 
surdity, suppose  to  astonish  the  little  reasoner;.  for  the  expecta- 
tion of  similar  consequents,  from  similar  antecedents,  is  observable 
even  in  his  earliest  actions,  and  is  probably  the  result  of  an  origi- 
nal law  of  mind,  as  universal,  as  that  which  renders  certain  sensa- 
tions of  si^ht  and  sound  the  immediate  result  of  certain  affections 
of  our  eye  or  ear.  To  any  being,  who  is  thus  impressed  with  be- 
lief of  similarities  of  'sequence,  a  different  consequent  necessarily 
implies  a  difference  of  the  antecedent.  In  the  case  at  present  sup- 
posed, however,  the  infant,  who  as  yet  knows  nothing  but  himself, 
is  conscious  of  no  previous  difference ;  and  the  feeling  of  resistance 
seems  to  him,  therefore,  something  unknown,  which  has  its  cause 
in  something  that  is  not  himself. 

1  am  aware,  that  the  application  to  an  infant,  of  a  process  of 
reasoning  expressed  in  terms  of  such  grave  and  formal  philosophic 
nomenclature,  has  some  chance  of  appearing  ridiculous.  But  the 
reoioning  itself  is  very  different  from  the  temu  employed  to  ex* 
press  it,  and  is  truly  as  simple  and  natural,  as  the  terms,  which  our 
language  obliges  us  to  employ  in  expressing  it,  are  abstract  and  ar- 
tificial. The  infant,  however,  in  his  feeling  of  similarity  of  ante- 
cedents and  consequents,  and  of  the  necessity,  therefore,  8f  a  new 
antecedent,  where  the  consequent  is  difficult,  has  the  recaoning^ 
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bat  not  the  temu.  He  does  not  fonn  the  proposition  as  nniverBal, 
and  applicable  to  cases  that  have  not  yet  existed;  but  he  /ceb  it 
in  every  particalar  case,  as  it  occurs.  That  he  does  truly  reason, 
with  at  least  as  much  subtility,  as  is  inyolyed  in  the  process  now 
flupposed,  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  who  attend  to  the  manifest 
results  of  his  little  inductions,  in  those  acquisitions  of  knowledge, 
whi^h  show  themsel  es  in  the  actions,  and,  I  may  say,  almost  in 
the  rery  looks  of  the  Uttle  reasoner, — at  a  period  long  before  that 
to  which  his  own  remembrance  is  afterwards  to  extend,  when,  in 
the  maturer  prioress  of  his  intellectual  powers,  the  darkness  of 
eternity  will  meet  his  eye  alike,  whether  he  attempt  to  gaze  on 
the  past|  or  on  the  future ;  and  the  wish  to  know  the  events,  with 
which  he  is  afterwards  to  be  occupied  and  interested,  will  not  be 
more  unavailing,  than  the  wish  to  retrace  events^  that  were  the  oc- 
cupation and  interest  of  the  most  important  years  of  his  exiftence. 
Then, 

l^  So— when  the  mother,  bending  o*er  bit  charms, 
Clasps  her  fair  nurseling  in  delighted  arms; — 
With  sparkling  eye  the  blameless  plunderer  owns 
Her  soft  embraces  and  endearing  tones. 
Seeks  the  salnbrioas  foimt  with  opening  lipa, 
Spreads  his  inquiring  handsi  and  smiles  and  sipt.^'* 

Even  then,  many  a  process  of  ratiocination  is  going  on,  which 
might  have  served  as  an  example  of  9trict  logic  to  Aristotle  him- 
self, and  which  a/fords  results,  far  more  valuable  to  the  individu- 
al reasoner,  than  all  the  contents  of  all  the  folios  of  the  crowd  of 
that  great  logician's  scholastic  commentators. 

That  the  notions  of  extension  and  external  resistance,  which 
are  thus  supposed  to  be  acquired  from  the  progressive  contraction 
o£  muscles,  and  the  difficulty  opposed  to  their  accustomed  contrac- 
tion, which  introduces  suddenly  a  new  feeling,  when  all  the  ante 
cedent  feelings  had  been  the  same,  should  be  directly  combioed, 
only  with  the  sensations  of  touch,  cannot  appear  wonderful,  when 
we  reflect,  that  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  touch,  there  is  that  fre* 
quent  eoexUtenee  or  immediate  succession,  which  is  necessary  to 
the  subsequent  union.  In  the  case  of  the  acquired  perceptions  of 
vision,  H  might,  in  like  manner,  be  asked,  why  is  it  that  we  do  not 

•  DariviQ's  BoUoic  Garden,  Canto  HI.  v.  353—4,  and  357—360. 
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imell  the  exact  distance  of  a  rose,  as  we  see  its  exact  distance,  as 
soon  as  we  have  torned  our  eye  on  the  hush  on  which  the  rose  is 
growing  ?  And  the  only  answer  which  can  be  given,  is  that  there 
has  not  been  in  smell  that  exact  and  frequent  coexistence  of  feel- 
ings which  has  occurred  in  vision.  It  surely  is  not  more  wonder- 
ful, therefore,  that  the  same  argument  should  hold  in  the  acquired 
perceptions  of  touch,  in  which  the  coexistence  is  still  more  fre- 
quent and  exact  When  we  listen  to  a  flute,  our  muscles  may  be 
contracted  as  before,  or  quiescent  as  before ;  when  the  odour  of  a 
rose  is  wafted  to  us,  not  a  single  muscle  may  be  more  or  less  af- 
fected. But,  without  the  action  of  muscles,  we  cannot  grasp  a 
ball,  nor  press  against  a  resisting  body,  nor  move  our  hand  along 
its  sur&ce.  Whatever  feelings,  therefore,  are  involved  in  muscu- 
lar contraction,  may  be,  or  rather  1  may  say,  if  the  common  laws 
of  association  operate,  most  be  associated  with  the  simple  feelings 
thus  constantly  coexisting,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  the  or- 
gan of  touch  originally  affords.  To  suppose,  that,  in  a  case  of 
such  frequent  coexistence  or  succession,  no  association  takes  place, 
and  that  our  feelings  of  touch,  are,  at  this  moment,  as  simple  as 
they  were  originally,  would  surely  be  to  suppose  the  universal  in- 
fluence of  the  associating  principle  to  be  suspended  in  this  partic- 
ular case. 

I  have  already  explained  the  manner,  in  which,  I  suppose,  the 
infant,  to  obtain  the  notion  of  something  external  and  separate 
from  himaelf,  by  the  interruption  of  the  usual  train  of  antecedents 
and  consequents,  when  the  painful  feeling  of  resistance  has  arisen, 
without  any  change  of  circumstances,  of  which  the  mind  is  con- 
Bcious  in  itself;  and  the  process  by  which  he  acquires  this  notion, 
is  only  another  form  of  the  very  process,  which,  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  is  involved  in  all  his  reasonings,  and  regulates, 
therefore,  all  hb  conclusions,  with  respect  to  every  physical  truth- 
In  the  view  which  1  take  of  the  subject,  accordingly,  I  do  not  con- 
ceive that  it  is  by  any  peculiar  intuition,  we  are  led  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  things  without.  I  consider  this  belief  as  the  ef* 
feet  of  that  more  general  intuition,  by  which  we  consider  a  new 
consequent,  in  any  series  of  accustomed  events,  as  the  sign  of  a 
new  antecedent,  and  of  that  equally  general  principle  of  associa^ 
tion,  by  which  feelings  that  have  frequently  coexisted,  flow  to- 
gether, and  constitate  afterwards  one  complex  whole.    There  is 
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something  which  is  not  ounelf,  something  which  is  representatire 
of  length — something  which  excites  the  feeling  of  resistance  te  our 
effort ;  and  these  elements  combined,  are  matter.  But,  whether 
the  notion  arise  in  the  manner  I  hav^e  supposed,  or  differentlj, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  arisen,  long  before  the  period  to 
which  our  memory  reaches ;  and  the  belief  of  an  external  world, 
therefore,  whether  founded  directly  on  an  intuitive  principle  of 
belief,  or,  as  I  rather  think,  on  associations  as  powerful  as  intui- 
tion in  the  period  which  alone  we  know,  may  be  said  to  be  an  es- 
sential part  of  our  mental  constitution,  at  least  as  far  back  as  that 
constitution  can  be  made  the  subject  of  philosophic  inquiry.  Wbat- 
ever  it  may  have  been  originally,  it  is  now  as  impossible  for  us  to 
disbelieve  the  reahty  of  some  external  cause  of  our  sensations,  as 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  disbelieve  the  existence  of  the  sensations 
themselves.  On  this  subject,  scepticism  may  be  ingenious  io  vain ; 
and  equally  vain,  I  may  say,  would  be  the  attempted  confutation 
of  scepticism ;  since  it  cannot  affect  the  serious  internal  belief  of 
the  sceptic,  which  is  the  same  before  as  after  argument ;  unshak- 
en by  the  ingenuity  of  his  own  reasonings,  or  rather,  as  1  have 
before  remarked,  tacitly  assumed  and  affirmed  in  that  very  com- 
bat of  ailment,  which  professes  to  deny  it 

It  is  in  vain,  that  Berkeley  asserts  his  system,  with  a  zeal  and 
acuteness,  which  might,  perhaps,  have  succeeded  in  convincing 
others,  if  they  could  only  have  previously  succeeded  in  convincing 
himself,  not  as  a  speculative  philosopher  merely,  but  as  a  humaa 
being,  conversant  with  his  kind,  acting,  and  suffering,  and  remem- 
bering, and  hoping,  and  fearing.  This^  however,  was  more  than 
mere  ingenuity  of  argument  could  perform.  Even  in  pvblisfajng 
his  work  with  the  sincere  desire  of  instructing  and  converting  oth- 
ers, the  great  and  primary  convert  was  yet  to  be  made,  in  the  con- 
verter himself. 

In  the  Life  of  Berkeley,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  col- 
lected works,  an  account  is  given  of  a  visit  which  he  paid,  at 
Paris,  to  Malebranche,  the  celebrated  author  of  a  system,  in 
many  respects  similar  to  his  own.  He  found  him  in  a  weak  stite 
of  health,  but  abundantly  eager  to  enter  into  disputation,  on  a  sci- 
ence which  he  loved,  and  especially  on  his  own  doctrines,  which 
he  loved  still  more ;  biit  the  discussioa  was  at  last  carried  on  with 
more  vehemence  than  ^he  feeble  bodily  frame  of  Malebranche 
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could  bear;  and  his  death  was  said  to  be  occasioned,  or  at  least 
hastened,  by  this  unfortunate  intellectual  combat.  When  we  con- 
sider this  interview  of  two  illustrious  men,  each  of  whom,  in  accor- 
dance with  his  own  system,  must  have  been  incapable  of  any  di- 
rect knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  other,  the  violent  recipro- 
cal action  of  these  mutual  nonentities,  might  seem  ludicrous,  if 
there  were  not,  in  the  death  of  any  one,  and  especially  of  a  phi- 
losopher so  estimable  in  every  respect  as  the  author  of  The  Search 
of  Truth,  something  too  serious  to  be  consistent  with  any  feeling 
of  levity.  It  is  more  suitable,  both  to  the  occasion  itself,  and  to 
our  own  intellectual  weakness,  to  regard  this  accidental  interview 
of  two  philosophers,  contending  so  strenously  against  each  other, 
for  the  truth  of  doctrines,  which  rendered  the  real  existence  of 
each,  at  best,  very  problematical,  as  only  a  striking  instance  of  the 
readiness  with  which  all  the  pride  of  human  reason  yields  itself,  as 
it  were,  spontaneously  and  humbly,  to  the  sway  of  those  more  pow- 
eiful  principles,  which  He,  who  has  arranged  our  mutual  consti- 
tation,  has  so  graciously  accommodated  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  He  has  placed  us.  The  gift  of  reason  itself,  that  most  ines- 
timable of  our  intellectual  gifts,  would  have  been  truly,  if  nothing 
more  had  been  added  to  it,  a  perilous  acquisition,  to  beings  not  ab- 
solately  incapable  of  error ;  since  these  are  points  on  which  a  sin- 
gle mistake,  if  there  had  been  no  opportunity  of  repairing  it,  might 
have  been  fatal,  not  to  our  happiness  merely,  but  to  our  very  ex- 
istence. On  these  points,  however,  Nature  has  not  leA  us  to  a  pow- 
er so  fallible,  and  to  indolence,  which  might  forget  to  exercise 
even  this  feeble  power.  She  has  given  us  principles  which  do  not 
err,  and  which  operate  without  the  necessity  of  any  effort  on  our 
part  In  the  wildest  speculative  errors,  into  which  we  may  be  led, 
there  is  a  voice  within,  which  speaks,  indeed,  only  in  a  whisper, 
but  in  a  whisper  of  omnipotence,  at  which  the  loud  voice  that  led 
us  astray,  is  still, — thus  operating  on  our  mind,  as  the  secret  irre- 
sistible influence  of  gravitation  operates  on  our  6oJy,  preserving 
it,  amid  all  the  disorder  and  irregularity  of  its  spontaneous  motions, 
still  attached  to  that  earthly  home  which  has  been  prepared  with 
every  bountiful  provision  for  our  temporary  residence. 

If  there  were,  indeed,  any  sceptic  as  to  the  existence  of  an  ex- 
ternal world,  who  could  seriously  profess  that  his  practical  coa- 
«luct  was  in  accordance  with  his  speculative  disbelief,  we  might 
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very  jusd j  ezeacise,  with  respect  to  his  own  profenioii,  tliat  phi^ 
]o8q)hic  doabt  or  disbelief,  which  he  recommends.  Pyrrho,  the 
l^reat  founder  of  this  philosophy,  is,  indeed,  said  to  hare  acted  so 
tmlj  on  his  principles,  that  if  a  cart  ran  against  him,  or  a  dog  at* 
tacked  him,  or  if  he  came  upon  a  precipice  he  wouid  not  stir  a  foot 
to  avoid  the  danger.  ^^  But  his  attendants,''  says  Dr  Reid,  "  who 
happily  for  him,  were  not  so  great  sceptics,  took  care  to  keep  fain 
oat  of  harm^s  way,  so  that  he  lived  till  he  was  ninety  yeafs  of 
age."*  In  all  these  cases,  we  may  safely  take  for  granted,  that 
this  venerable  sceptic,  when  he  exhibited  himself  with  his  domes- 
tics knew,  at  least  as  well  as  the  spectator,  the  nature  of  the  com- 
edy which  he  was  acting,  for  their  entertainment,  and  his  own  im- 
agined glory ; — ^that  he  could  discriminate,  with  perfect  accuracy, 
the  times  when  it  would  be  «a/e,  and  the  times  when  it  would  be 
unsafe^  for  him  to  be  consistent ; — and  that  be  would  never  feel,  in 
so  strong  and  lively  a  manner,  the  force  of  his  own  prindples,  as 
when  he  was  either  absolutely  alone,  or  with  attendants  within  a 
very  few  inches  of  the  ground  on  which  he  was  philosophisiog. 
We  are  told,  accordingly,  that  when  his  passions  were  too  strong- 
ly roused,  to  allow  him  to  remember  the  part  which  he  was  acting, 
'he  entered  with  sufficient  readiness  into  his  native  character  of  a 
mere  human  being.  Of  this,  one  ludicrous  instance  is  recorded, 
in  which  his  anger  against  his  cook  so  completely  got  the  better, 
both  of  his  moral  and  physical  philosophy,  that,  with  the  spit  ia 
his  hand,  and  the  meat  on  it,  which  had  been  roasting,  he  pursued 
him  to  the  very  market-place.  Many  stories  of  this  sort,  howev- 
er, we  may  well  suppose,  would  be  invented  against  phUosophen, 
of  a  class,  that  at  once  challenged  the  opposition  of  the  whole  mob 
of  mankind,  and  afforded  subjects  of  that  obvious  and  easy  ridi- 
cule, which  the  mob  of  mankind,  even  without  the  provocation  of 
such  a  challenge,  are  always  sufficiently  ready  to  seize. 

Into  a  detail  of  the  seeptical  system  of  Berkeley,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  enter  at  any  length ;  since,  notwithstanding  the  general 
acuteness  which  its  truly  illustrious  author  has  displayed  in  this, 
and  in  all  his  works,  I  cannot  but  consider  his  ideal  tyHem^  as  pre- 
senting a  very  imperfect  and  inaccurate  view,  not  merelj  of  the 
real  phenomena  of  the  mind,  but  even  of  the  sceptical  aigumeol 
against  the  existence  of  matter.  It  was  not  as  a  sceptic,  however, 
*  (leid*i  Inquiry  into  the  Ilaman  Mind,  chap.  i.  tect.  5» 
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that  tbis  most  derout  and  amiable  of  philosophers,  to  whom  Pope 
scarcely  paid  a  higher  compliment  than  was  strictly  due,  in  ascrib- 
ing to  him  "  every  rirtue  under  hearen,"* — ^it  was  not  as  a  scep- 
tic that  he  was  desirous  of  being  ranked.  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  his  system  seemed  to  him  valuable,  chiefly  for 
being,  as  he  conceived,  an  antidote  to  scepticism,  and  that  he  was 
far  less  anxious  to  display  acuteness,  than  to  expose  the  sophistry 
of  materialism,  and  to  present  as  he  thought,  an  additional  argu- 
ment for  the  existence  of  a  divine  omnipresent  mind,  which  un- 
questionably it  would  have  afforded,  and  an  ai^piment  too,  it  must 
be  owned,  completely  irresistible,  if  our  mere  ideas  were  what  he 
conceived  them  to  be.  These,  he  evidently  considered,  not  as 
states  of  the  individual  mind,  but  as  separate  things  existing  in  it, 
and  capable  of  existing  in  other  minds,  but  in  them  alone ;  and  it 
is  in  consequence  of  these  assumptions,  that  his  system,  if  it  were 
to  be  considered  as  a  system  of  scepticism,  is  chiefly  defective. 
But  having,  as  he  supposed,  these  ideas,  and  conceiving  that  they 
did  not  perish,  when  they  ceased  to  exist  in  hid  mind,  since  the 
same  ideas  recurred  at  intervals,  he  deduced  from  the  necessity 
which  there  seemed  for  some  omnipresent  mind^  in  which  they 
might  exist  during  the  internals  of  recurrence,  the  necessary  ex- 
istence of  the  Deity ;  and  if,  indeed,  as  he  supposed,  ideas  be 
something  different  from  the  mind  itself,  recurring  only  at  inter- 
Tab  to  created  minds,  and  incapable  of  existing  but  in  mind,  the 
demonstration  of  some  infinite  omnipresent  mind,  in  which  they 
exist  during  these  intervals  of  recurrence  to  finite  minds,  must  be 
allowed  to  b^  perfect.  The  precise  nature  of  the  argument,  and 
its  demonstrative  force,  if  the  hypothetical  circumstances  whicb 
Berkeley  himself  was  far  from  considering  as  hypothetical,  be 
admitted,  have  not  been  sufficiently  regarded  by  philosophers, 
when  they  express  their  astonishment,  that  a  system,  which,  if 
not  scepticism,  is  at  least  so  much  akin  to  it,  or  so  favourable,  at 
least,  to  the  general  sceptical  spirit,  should  yet  have  been  brought 
forward,  as  its  truly  pious  author  informs  us,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  combating  scepticism.  He  is  not,  indeed,  always  a  very 
perspicuous  unfolder  of  his  own  opinions,  but  in  a  passage  of  his 
third  Dialc^e,  the  series  of  propositions  which  I  have  now  stated 

•  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  Dial.  11.  v.  7a. 
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as  constituting  his  demonstration,  are  deKvered  by  himself,  with 
great  distinctness  and  brevity.  ^^  When  I  deny,^^8ays  Philononsto 
Hylas,  ^^  when  I  deny  sensible  things,  an  existence  out  of  the 
mind,  I  do  not  mean  my  mind  in  particular,  but  all  minds*  Now,  it 
is  plain,  they  have  an  existence  exterior  to  my  mind,  since  I  find 
them,  by  experience,  to  be  independent  of  it  There  is,  there- 
fore,  some  other  mind  wherein  they  exist  duiing  the  intervals  be* 
tween  the  times  of  my  perceiving  them,  as  likewise  they  did  be- 
fore my  birth,  and  would  do  after  my  supposed  annihilation.  And 
as  the  same  is  true  with  regard  to  all  other  finite  created  spirit^ 
it  necessarily  follows,  there  is  an  Omnipresent  Eternal  Mindy  which 
knows  and  comprehends  all  things,  and  exhibits  them  to  our  view, 
in  such  a  manner,  and  according  to  such  rules,  as  he  himself  hath 
ordained,  and  are  by  us  all  termed  the  laws  of  Nature.^^ 

The  existence  of  ideas  as  separate  from  the  mind,  and  the  per- 
manent existence  of  these,  when  they  have  ceased  to  exist  in  the 
individual  mind,  are  evidently  assumptions  as  g^tuitous  as  the  as- 
sumption of  the  external  existence  of  matter  itself  could  have 
been;  or  rather,* the  permanent  and  independent  ideas,  are  traly 
matur^  under  another  name ;  and  to  believe  that  these  foreign  in- 
dependent substances,  which  pass  fit>m  mind  to  mind,  exist  in 
the  mind,  is  not  to  intellectualize  matter,  but  to  materialize  intellect 
A  mind  containing,  or  capable  of  containing  something  foreign 
within  itself,  and  not  merely  one  foreign  substance,  but  a  malti- 
tude  of  foreign  substances,  at  the  same  moment,  is  no  loi^r  that 
simple  indivisible  existence,  which  we  termed  spirit  Any  of  the 
elementary  atoms  of  matter  is,  indeed,  more  truly  spiritual;  the 
very  notion  o{  recipiency  of  any  kind,  being  as  little  consistent  with 
our  notion  of  mind,  as  the  notion  of  hardness  or  squareness. 

The  whole  force  of  the  pious  demonstration,  therefore,  which 
Berkeley  flattered  himself  with  having  urged  irresistibly,  is  com- 
pletely obviated,  by  the  simple  denial,  that  ideas  are  any  thing  more 
than  the  mind  itself  affected  in  a  certain  manner ;  since,  in  this  case, 
our  ideas  exist  no  longer  than  our  mind  i&affected,  in  that  particu- 
lar manner,  which  constitutes  each  particular  idea ;  and,  to  say  that 
our  Ideas  exist  in  the  divine  mind,  would  thus  be  to  say,  only,  that 
our  mind  itself  exists  in  the  divine  mind.  There  is  not  the  sensa- 
tion of  colour,  in  addition  to  the  mind,  nor  the  sensation  of  fra- 
•  Three  Uiaiogoes,  &c.p.  109—110. 
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glance  in  uddidan  to  the  mind ;  but,  according  to  that  jnsler  yiew 
of  the  mental  phenomena,  which  I  have  repeatedly  endeavoured 
to  impress  on  jou,  the  sensation  of  colour  is  the  mind  existing  in 
a  certain  «We^  and  the  sensation  of  fragrance,  is  the  mind  exist- 
ing in  a  different  state. 

The  most  philosophic  scepticism,  as  to  the  existence  of  exter- 
nal things,  is  unquestionably  thai^  which  is  founded  on  this  yery 
view  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind.  All  the  terms,  which  we  use 
to  express  our  knowledge,  sensations,  perceptions,  ideas,  notions, 
propositions,  judgments,  intuitions,  conclusionB,-H)r  whatever  oth- 
er terms  we  may  employ  to  express  particular  varieties  of  thought, 
are  significant,  it  may  be  said,  iamd  truly  said,  of  stateg  or  affections 
of  the  mind,  and  of  nothing  more«  What  I  term  my  perception  of 
the  colour,  or  softness,  or  shape,  or  fragrance,  or  taste  of  a  peach, 
is  a  certain  state  of  my  own  mind,  for  my  mind  surely  can  be  con- 
scious only  of  its  own  feelings ;  or  rather,  as  the  consciousness  of 
present  feelings  is  a  redundancy  of  language,  my  mind,  affected  in  a 
certain  manner,  whether  it  be  with  what  is  termed  sensation  or 
knowledge,  or  belief,  can  still  be  nothing  more  than  my  mind  itself 
affected  in  a  certain  manner, — ^my  mind,  itself  existing  in  a  certain 
state.  Against  this  argument,  I  confess  that  I  know  no  mere  axgu- 
ment  which  can  be  adduced  in  opposition,— any  more,  than  I  know 
any  mere  argument  wMch  can  be  adduced,  against  the  strange  con- 
clusions that  are  most  legitimately  drawn  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  and  various  other  physical  and  mathe- 
matical applications  of  the  notion  of  infinity.  In  no  one  of  these 
cases,  however,  do  we  feel  our  belief  shaken  ; — ^because  it  is  found- 
ed either  on  associations  so  early,  and  strong,  and  indissoluble,  as 
those  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  trace,  or  is  not  in 
those,  or  in  principles  of  direct  intuition,  in  that  species  of  inter- 
nal revolution  which  gives  to  reason  itself,  in  the  primary  truths 
on  which  every  argument  proceeds,  its  divine  authority ;  and  we 
only  smile  at  conclusions,  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  find  a 
single  l<^cal  error,  but  which  from  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  it 
is  physically  impossible  for  us  to  admit,  or  to  admit  at  least,  with- 
out an  instant  dissent,  which  renders  our  momentary  logical  admis- 
sion as  nugatory,  as  if  the  direct  existence  of  an  external  world 
had  been  established  by  the  clearest  logical  demonstration. 

In  one  of  the  Anniversaiy  Orations  of  Sir  William  Jones,  of 
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which  the  subject  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Asiatics,  he  infonns 
118  that  a  system  of  idolism,  very  limiiar  to  that  of  Berkeley,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  metaphysics  of  Hindostan.  The  fundameutal  te- 
net of  one  great  school  of  the  philosophers  of  that  ancient  land  of 
philosophy,  is  the  disbelief  of  the  existence  of  matter — the  phe- 
nomena of  the  seeming  material  universe,  being  conceived  by 
them  to  be  only  an  illusive  representation  which  the  Deity  pre- 
sents to  the  mind,  (and  which  they  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Maja:) 
— while  the  opposite  species  of  scepticism  is  to  be  found  in  anoth- 
er sect  of  the  philosophers,  who  disbelieve  the  existence  of  miod, 
and  reduce  all  the  phenomena  of  thought  to  material  organization. 
The  same  subtiity  and  refinement  of  scepticism,  which  have  led 
to  the  systems  of  materialism  and  idolism  in  our  Western  World, 
are  to  be  found,  we  are  told,  in  the  corresponding  systems  of  the 
East* 

Why  is  it  that  we  are  struck  with  no  common  emotion  on  find- 
ing, in  the  metaphysics  of  that  distant  country,  systems  of  opin- 
ions so  similar  to  our  own?  Is  it  that  the  notion  of  the  im- 
mense space,  which  separates  us,  unites  with  our  conception,  and 
impresses  us,  as  it  were,  with  the  omnipresence  of  our  own  intel- 
lectual nature, — when  we  recognize  on  scenes  so  remote  and  in 
circumstances  of  society  so  different,  the  same  thoughts,  and  doubts, 
and  errors,  which  have  perplexed,  and  occupied,  and  delighted 
ourselves  ?  This  recognition,  in  whatever  circumstances  it  may 
occur,  gives  to  us  a  feeling  of  more  than  kindred, — a  sort  of  iden- 
tity with  the  universal  nature  of  man,  in  all  its  times  and  places. 
The  belief  which  others  share  with  us  seems  to  be  our  own  be- 
lief which  has  passed  from  eacli  to  each,  or  is  present  to  aJl,  like 
those  permanent  ideas  of  which  Berkeley  speaks,  that  quit  one  in- 
tellect to  exist  in  another.  We  cannot  separate  the  thought  which 
we  remember  from  the  notion  of  the  mind  which  we  remember 
to  have  conceived  it ; — and  it  seems  to  us,  therefore,  not  as  if 
similar  doubts  and  errors,  but  almost  as  if  the  very  doubts  and  er- 
rors of  our  own  mind,  and  its  ardour  of  Inquiry,  and  frequent  dis- 
appointments, and  occasional,  but  rare  felicities  of  discovery,  had 
spread  and  renewed  themselves  in  a  remote  existence.    It  is  this 

*  The  Bubstance  of  thii  refereoce  occurs  in  the  Elereotb  Aaniversary  Dii^ 
counc,— fforA*,  v.  i.  p.  165—6.  4to.  Edit. 
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recognition  of  our  common  nature,  which  gives  the  chief  inter- 
est to  scenes  that  have  been  occupied  with  the  passions  of  beings 
like  ourselves.  The  mountains,  which  the  Titans  were  fabled  to 
have  heaped  up  in  their  war  against  Jupiter,  must  have  excited 
even  in  the  most  devout  believers  of  Grecian  mythology,  emo- 
tions far  less  ardent  and  immediate,  than  the  sight  of  the  humbler 
clifife,  at  which  the  small  Spartan  host,  and  their  gallant  leader, 
devoted  themselves  in  the  defensive  war  against  the  Persian  in- 
vader. The  races  of  men  may  perish,  but  the  remembrance  of 
them  still  lives  imperishable,  and  seems  to  claim  kindred  with  us, 
as  often  as  we  tread  the  same  soil,  or  merely  think  of  those  who 
liave  trod  it. 

'^  Turn  thy  Bight  eastward,  o^er  the  time-hoshM  plaios, 
Now  graveLof  vaDish'd  empire,  ooce  gleam'd  o'er 
From  flames  on  hallowed  altars,  baiPd  by  hymot 
Ofaeersy  awakeoers  of  the  wor«bipp'd  Sun ! 
Aak  sileot  Tigria— Bid  Euphrates  tell 
Where  is  the  gro? e-crown*d  Baal,  to  whose  stern  frown 
Bow'd  haagbty  Bab j loo  ? — Chaldea,  famed 
For  star-taught  sages,— hard  Phenicia^s  sons. 
Fierce  fear- surmounting  curbers  of  the  deep, 
Who  stretched  a  floating  sceptre  o'er  the  seas, 
And  made  mankind  one  empire  ? — Where  it  now 
Egypt^s  wide-homag'd  I$ii  ? — where  the  Tfiort^ 
That  shook  the  shakers  of  the  Roman  world  ?*> 

The  very  gods  of  all  these  countries  have  perished,  but  the 
mortals  who  bent  the  knee  before  them  still  survive  in  the  immor- 
tality of  our  common  nature, — ^in  that  universal  interest  which 
l^ves  to  us  a  sort  of  intellectual  existence  in  scenes  and  times  the 
most  remote,  and  makes  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  others  as  it 
were  a  part  of  our  own  beiug, — unitiug  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future,  and  blending  man  with  man  wherever  he  is  to  be  found. 
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LECTURE  XXIV. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT,  CONTINUED. 

GcRTLEKCN,  having  stated,  in  a  former  Lecture,  the  reaflooi 
which  seem  to  show,  that  the  origin  of  oar  notion  of  extensioii, 
and  of  the  notions,  which  it  involves,  of  figure,  magnitade,  divis- 
ibility, is  not  to  be  found  in  our  sense  of  touchy  I  endeavoured,  ia 
mj  last  Lecture,  to  trace  these  to  their  real  source, — cautiooii^ 
you  at  the  same  time,  with  respect  to  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
inquiry,  and  the  very  humble  reliance,  therefore,  which  we  can 
have  any  title  to  put,  on  the  results  of  our  investigation  of  a  sub- 
ject so  very  obscure. 

In  our  present  circumstances,  when  we  attempt  such  an  inves- 
tigation, it  is  impossible  for  us  to  derive  even  the  slightest  aid, 
from  remembrance  of  our  original  feelings;  since  memanf^ — 
which  afterwards  can  look  back  through  so  many  long  and  busy 
years,  and  comprehend  all  of  life,  but  the  veiy  commencement  of 
it, — sees  yet,  in  this  dawn  of  'being,  a  darkness  which  it  cannot 
penetrate.  We  have  already  formed, — spontaneously,  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  one, — our  little  system  o£  physical  science,  and 
have,  in  truth,  enriched  ourselves  with  acquisitions,  far  more  im- 
portant than  any  which  we  are  afterwards  to  form,  with  all  the 
mature  vigour  of  our  faculties,  and  all  the  splendid  aids  of  tradi- 
tionary philosophy, — at  a  time,  when  we  seem  scarcely  capable 
of  more  than  of  breathing  and  moving,  and  taking  our  aliment, 
and  when  the  faculties,  that  leave  us  so  much  invaluable  knowl- 
edge, are  to  leave  us  no  knowledge  of  the  means,  by  which  we 
have  acquired  it. 

To  the  period  of  our  first  sensations,  the^fore,  we  cannot 
look  back  ;  and,  hence,  all  which  remains  for  us,  in  an  inquiiy  of 
this  kind,  is  to  consider  the  circumstances  in  which  the  infant  is 
placed,  and  to  guess,  as  nearly  as  general  analogy  will  allow  us, 
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the  nature  and  the  order  of  the  feelings,  which,  in  such  circum- 
stances, would  arise,  in  a  h^ing  possessing  the  powers  and  suscep- 
tibilittes  of  man,  but  destitute  of  all  the  knowledge  which  man 
possesses. 

In  these  ^rst  circumstances  of  life,  the  infant,  of  course,  can- 
not know  that  he  has  a  bodily  frame,  or  a  single  organ  of  that 
frame,  more  than  he  can  know,  that  there  are  other  bodies  in  na- 
ture, that  act  upon  his  own ;  and  we  are  not  entitled  to  suppose, 
— however  difficult  it  may  be  for  us  to  accommodate  our  supposi- 
tion to  the  true  circumstances  of  the  case, — that  because  we,  the 
inquirers,  know,  that  external  bodies  are  pressing  on  his  organ 
of  touch,  the  little  sensitive  beii^  is  to  have  any  knowledge,  but 
of  the  mental  affections,  which  these  external  bodies  excite.  How 
the  knowledge  of  any  thing  more  than  his  own  mind  is  acquired, 
is,  in  truth,  the  very  difficulty,  which  it  is  our  labour  to  solve. 

In  conformity  with  this  view,  then^— when  we  look  on  the  in- 
fant,— one  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances,  which  strike  us, 
is  its  tendency  to  use  its  muscles,  with  almost  incessant  exercise, 
particularly  the  muscles  of  those  parts,  which  are  afterwards  its 
principal  organs  of  measurement.  Its  little  fingers  are  continually 
closing  and  opening,  and  its  little  arms  extending  and  contracting. 
The  feelings,  therefore, — whatever  these  may  be, — which  attend 
the  progressive  contraction  of  those  parts, — and  some  feeling  un- 
questionably attends  the  contraction  in  all  its  stages, — must  be  con- 
tinually arising  in  its  mind,  beginning  and  finishing,  in  regular  se- 
ries, and  varying  exactly,  with  the  quantity  of  the  contraction. 

A  wceeision  of  feelings,  however,  when  remembered  by  the 
miod,  .which  looks  back  upon  them,  we  found  to  involve,  necessa- 
rily, the  notion  of  divisibility  into  separate  parts,  and,  therefore,  of 
length,  which  is  only  another  name  for  continued  divisibility. 
Time,  in  short,  is  to  our  conception,  a  series  in  constant  onward 
progress,  and  cannot  be  conceived  by  us,  but  as  a  progressive  se- 
ries, of  which  our  separate  feelings  are  parts  ;  the  remembrance 
of  the  events  of  our  liie,  whenever  we  take  any  distant  retrospect 
of  them,  being  like  the  remembrance  of  the  space,  which  we  have 
traversed  in  a  journey, — an  indistinct  continuity  of  length,  as  truly 
divisible,  in  our  conception,  into  the  separate  events  which  we  re- 
member, as  the  space,  which  we  remember  to  have  traversed,  in** 
to  its  separate  variety  of  scenes. 
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Tlime,  then,  or  remembered  sncceasioii,  we  found  to  uiToive, 
not  metaphoricallj,  as  is  commonly  said,  but  truly  and  strictly,  in 
its  very  essence,  the  notions  of  length  and  divisibility, — the  great 
elements  of  extension ;  and  whatever  other  feelings  may  be  habit- 
uaiiy  and  uniformly  associated  with  these,  will  involve,  of  cooise, 
these  elementary  notions. 

The  series  of  muscular  feelings,  of  which  the  infant  is  conscious, 
— ^in  incessantly  closing  and  opening  his  little  hand, — must,  on 
these  principles,  be  accompanied  with  the  notion, — not.  Indeed,  of 
the  existence  of  his  hand,  or  of  any  thing  external, — ^but  of  a  cer- 
tain length  of  succession ;  and  each  stage  of  the  contraction,  hj 
frequent  renewal,  gradually  becomes  significant  of  a  particular 
length,  corresponding  with  the  portion  of  the  series.  When  any 
hard  body,  therefore,  is  placed  in  the  infantas  hand, — ^though  he 
cannot,  indeed,  have  any  knowledge  of  the  object,  or  of  the  hand, 
— he  yet  feels,  that  he  can  no  longer  perform  the  accustomed  con- 
traction,— or,  to  speak  more  accurately, — since  he  is  nnacquaint- 
ed  with  any  parts  that  are  contracted,  he  feels,  that  he  can  no  lon- 
ger produce  his  accustomed  series  of  feelings ;  and  he  knows  the 
quantity  of  contraction,  which  remained  to  be  performed,  or  rather 
the  length  of  the  series,  which  remained  to  be  felt  The  place  of 
this  remaining  length  is  now  supplied  by  a  new  feeling,  partly 
muscular,  and  partly  the  result  of  the  affection  of  the  compressed 
organ  of  touch, — and  is  supplied  by  the  same  feelii^,  at  the  same 
point  of  the  series,  as  oflen,  as  he  attempts  to  renew  the  contrac- 
tion, while  the  body  remains  within  his  hand.  The  tactual  fedimg, 
therefore, — ^whatever  it  may  be, — becomes,  by  this  frequent  rep- 
etition, associated  with  the  notion  of  that  particular  progressive 
series,  or  length,  of  which  it  thus  uniformly  supplies  the  place ; 
and  at  last  becomes  representative  of  this  particular  length,  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner,  as,  in  the  acquired  perceptions  of  vis- 
ion, certain  shades  of  colour  become  representative  of  distance,  to 
which  they  have,  of  themselves,  no  resemblance  or  analogy,  what- 
ever ;  and  we  thus  learn  to  feel  length,  as  we  learn  to  see  length, 
— not  directly  by  the  mere  affections  of  our  tactual  or  visual  or- 
gans, but  by  the  associated  notions  which  they  suggest 

If  Itrne, — as  perceived  by  us  in  the  continued  series  of  our  feel- 
ings,— do  involve  conceptual  length  and  divisibility,  it  seems,  in- 
deed, scarcely  possible,  that,  in  the  circumstances  supposed,  the 
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notions  supposed  should  not  arise, — that  the  infant  should  be  con- 
scious of  a  regular  series  of  feelings,  in  the  contraction  of  its  fin- 
gers and  arms,  and  yet  that  portions  of  this  series  should  not  be- 
come significant  of  varidus  proportional  lengths ;— r-and,  if  the  no- 
tion of  certain  proportional  lengths  do  tculy  accompany  certain  de- 
grees of  progressive  contraction,  it  seems  equally  impossible,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  principles  of  our  mental  constitution^,  that 
the  compound  tactual  and  muscular  feeling,  which  must  arise  in 
every  case,  in  which  any  one  of  these  degrees  of  contraction  is 
impeded,  should  not  become  associated  with  the  notion  of  that  par- 
ticular length,  of  which  it  supplies  the  place,  so  as  at  last  to  be- 
come truly  representative  of  it. 

In  this  manner,  I  endeavoured  to  explain  to  you,  how  our 
knowledge  of  the  mere  length  of  bodies  may  have  been  acquired, 
from  varieties  of  length  that  are  recognized  as  coexisting  and  prox- 
imate, and  are  felt  to  unite,  as  it  were,  and  terminate  in  our  sen- 
sation of  resistance,  which  interrupts  them  equally,  and  interrupts 
always  a  greater  number  of  the  coexisting  truths,  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  body  compressed ;  and,  in  a  similar  manner,  our 
notions  of  the  other  dimensions  of  bodies,  which  are  only  these  va- 
rieties of  length  in  different  directions.  I  cannot  conclude  this 
sommary,  however,  without  recalling  to  your  attention,  a  very 
simple  experiment,  which  I  requested  you  to  make  for  yourselves, 
— an  experiment,  that,  even  in  the  unfavourable  circumstances  in 
which  it  must  now  be  tried,  is  yet,  I  conceive,  demonstrative  of 
the  influence  of  mere  time,  as  an  element  of  that  complex  notion, 
which  we  have  been  examining,  when  the  more  rapid  measure- 
ments of  vision, — which  are  confessedly  not  original  but  acquired, 
— ^are  excluded.  If,  in  passing  our  finger,  with  different  degrees 
of  slowness  or  rapidity,  along  the  same  surface,  with  our  eyes  shut, 
~^ven  though  we  should  previously  know  the  exact  boundaries 
of  the  extent  of  surface, — we  feel  it  almost  impossible  not  to  be* 
lieve, — and  but  for  the  contrary  evidence  of  vision,  could  not  have 
hesitated  a  single  moment  in  believing, — that  this  extent  is  great- 
er or  less,  according  as  the  time  employed  in  performing  exactly 
the  same  quantity  of  motion,  with  exactly  the  same  force  of  pres- 
siire,  on  the  same  quantity  of  our  organ  of  touch,  may  have  been 
greater  or  less, — it  must  surely  be  admitted,  that  the  notion  of  the 
length,  which  thus  uniformly  varies  with  the  time,  when  all  other 
46 
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circamstanceB  are  the  same,  is  not  absolatelj  independent  of  die 
time, — or  it  most,  in  like  manner,  be  believed,  that  oar  notion  of 
visual  distance,  which  varies  with  the  distribation  of  a  few  rays  of 
light  on  the  small  expanse  of  the  optic  nerve,  is  yet  independent 
of  those  faint  shades  of  colonnng,  according  to  the  mere  varieties 
of  which,  it  seems  at  one  time  to  lay  open  to  our  view  a  landscape 
of  many  miles,  and  at  another  time  to  present  to  us,  as  it  were  be- 
fore oar  very  eyes,  an  object  of  scarcely  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
greater  dimness,  and  diminished  siae  of  a  few  objects  in  the  back 
ground  of  jet  picture,  which  is  in  itself  one  coloured  plane  of  light, 
does  not  more  truly  seem  to  increase  the  line  of  distance  of  those 
objects,  than,  in  the  other  case,  the  increased  slowness  of  the  mo- 
tion of  our  hand  along  any  surface,  seems  to  lengthen  the  line 
which  separates  one  of  its  boumlaries  from  the  other. 

That  we  now  seem  to  perceive  extension,  immediately  by 
lottc/i,  cannot  be  denied ;  and,  in  a  case  so  obscure  as  this, — ^with 
our  very  limited  knowledge,  and  our  very  limited  power  of  sdd- 
ing  to  this  knowledge, — it  may  seem  the  most  prudent,  and  per- 
haps even  the  most  suitable, — as  it  is,  without  all  question,  by 
far  the  easiest  part, — to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion,  that  the  per^ 
ception,  which  now  seems  immediate,  was  so  originally,-*4hat  tke 
belief  of  the  presence  of  an  external  figured  body,  is,  by  the  very 
constitution  of  our  nature,  attached  to  a  certain  affection  of  the 
mere  organ  of  touch.  But,  since  there  are  circumstances, — as  we 
have  seen, — ^which  show  this  opinion,  when  very  nicely  examin- 
ed, to  be  inadmissible,  we  may,  at  least,  attempt  to  proceed  a  lit- 
tle farther,  if  we  do  this  with  a  sufficient  sense  of  the  veiy  great 
difficulty  of  the  attempt,  in  relation  to  our  power  and  knowledge, 
and  consequently  with  a  very  humble  assurance,  as  to  the  certain- 
ty of  any  opinion  which  we  may  be  led  to  form.  To  know  the 
mind  weUj  is  to  know  its  weakne$$ei  as  well  as  its  pawen ;  and  it  is 
precisely  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  that  he,  whose  knowledge  is  least 
imperfect,  will  be  the  best  judge  of  its  imperfection,  and,  there- 
fore, the  •  least  disposed  to  put  complete  reliance  on  it  in  his  oirn 
speculations, — or  to  a^ert  it  dogmatically,  when  he  offers  it,  as  all 
opinions,  on  so  very  obscure  a  subject,  should  be  offered,  to  the 
inquiry,  rathec  than  to  the  undoubting  assent 

The  analysis,  I  own,  is  one  which  must  require  a  considerable 
effort  of  attention  on  your  part,  because  it  is  truly  one  of  the  most 
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subtile  OD  which  I  could  call  you  to  enter.  But  jou  must  be  aware, 
that  this  subtlety  is  in  the  nature  of  the  very  inquiry  itself;  since 
it  is  an  inquiry  into  the  elements  and  progressive  growth  of  feel- 
ings, which  seem  to  us,  at  present,  simple  and  immediate,  and  that 
the  ahematiyes,  therefore,  are  not  those  of  greater  or  less  subtle- 
ty and  refinement  of  analysis,  but  of  attempting  the  analysis,  or 
abandoning  it  altogether. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  in  our  inquiry  with  respect  to  the 
origin  of  the  notion  of  extension,  it  may,  however,  be  of  advant* 
tage,  to  take  a  short  retrospect  of  the  progress  which  we  have 
already  made ;  for,  if  we  have  found  nothing  more,  we  have,  at 
least,  as  I  conceive,  found  reason  to  reject  a  considerable  part  of 
our  former  belief  on  the  subject,  which,  though  a  negative  acqui- 
sition, is  yet  a  very  important  one.  Though  we  should  not  be 
able  to  discover  the  true  source  of  the  notion  which  we  seek,  it  is 
flomething,  at  least,  to  know,  that  we  have  little  reason  to  ex» 
pect  to  find  it,  where  we  have  uniformly  been  accustomed  to 
seek  it 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  have  seen  the  fallacy  of  the  suppo* 
sition,  that  our  knowledge  of  extension  may  be  easily  accounted 
for,  by  the  similarity  in  figure  of  the  compressed  part  of  the  or- 
gan of  touch  to  the  compressing  body,  since  the  notion  of  exten- 
sion is  not  a  state  of  the  material  organ,  compressed  and  figured, 
which,  as  mere  matter,  however  exquisitely  organized,  is  as  little 
capable  of  this  notion,  as  of  smell,  or  taste,  love  or  aversion,  but,  a 
state  of  the  mind  iisdff  which  is  susceptible  of  shape  or  pressure, 
being  as  little  square,  when  it  perceives  a  square,  as  when  it  per- 
ceives a  circle ;  and  any  affection  of  which,  therefore,  may  be 
supposed  as  much  to  follow  any  one  shape,  as  any  other  shape  of 
the  mere  external  organ.  If,  indeed,  as  this  explanation  most 
strangely  seems  to  assume,  we  could  be  supposed  to  have  any  pre* 
▼ious  knowledge  of  the  shape  of  our  organ  of  touch,  nothing  more 
would  be  necessary,  for  we  should  then  have  a  perfect  knowl- 
e^e  of  extension,  though  no  other  extended  body  but  our  own  or- 
gan of  touch  were  in  existence.  To  refer  us  to  the  organ  is,  how- 
ever, only  to  bring  the  very  same  difficulty  one  step  nearer,  since 
previously  to  the  application  of  an  external  body,  the  mind  has  as 
little  knowledge  of  the  shape  of  its  organ  of  touch,  as  it  has  of 
the  body  compressing  it;  and  it  is  manifestly  most  absurd,  to  as- 
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cribe  the  origiD  of  our  knowledge  of  extension,  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  resemblance  in  figure  of  an  external  body  to  our  organ; 
since  this  rery  knowledge  of  the  resemblance  must  imply  the  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  figure  of  both,  and  consequently  of  thai  very 
extension^  which,  according  to  this  supposition,  must  be  known  to 
us  BEFORE  it  is  known. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  seen,  that,  if  the  configuration  of 
the  sensorial  organ  were  the  only  circumstance  necessary,  to  in- 
duce, immediately,  in  mind,  the  notion  of  figure,  this  notion  shooU 
accompany  every  sensation  of  every  kind ;  the  smell  of  a  rose,  for 
example,  as  much  as  the  pressure  of  a  cube  or  a  sphere :  for  the 
nervous  expansion,  in  the  organ  of  smell,  and  in  every  other  or- 
gan, is  of  a  certain  figure,  before  sensation,  during  sensation,  and 
after  sensation,  as  much' as  the  nervous  expansion  of  the  organ  of 
touch.  And,  though  we  were  to  confine  ouitelves  wholly  to  this 
organ,  the  nervous  matter  in  it  is,  at  all  times,  of  a  certain  shape, 
as  much  when  there  is  no  pressure  on  it,  as  when  it  is  exposed  to 
such  pressure ;  yet  the  mere  figure  of  the  organ  of  touch,  is  not 
then  accompanied  with  the  mental  notion  of  its  figure  ;  nor  is  this 
the  case,  merely  when  the  sense  is  quiescent,  but,  in  many  cases, 
in  which  it  is  affected  in  the  most  lively  manner ;  as,  for  example, 
when  We  are  exposed  to  great  cold  or  heat,  in  which  cases,  the 
shape  of  this  very  tactual  organ,. thus  strongly  affected,  is  as  mocb 
unperceived  by  us,  as  when  there  is  no  affection  of  it  whatever. 

Lastly,  which  is  a  point  of  much  more  importance,  because  it 
has  relation  to  the  only  philosophic  view  of  touch,  as  the  imme- 
diate organ  of  extension ;  the  view,  in  which  the  mere  configura- 
tion of  the  compressed  oi^n,  as  similar  to  that  of  the.compress- 
ing  body,  is  laid  out  of  account,  and  the  immediate  belief  of  ex- 
tension is  supposed  to  depend  on  the  original  constitution  of  the 
mind,  by  which  its  affections  have  been  arranged,  so  as  to  corres- 
pond with  certain  affections  of  the  bodily  organs ;  the  mental  state 
which  constitutes  the  perception  of  a  square^  arising  immediatelj 
when  the  organ  of  touch  is  affected,  in  a  certain  manner,  as  that 
mental  state  which  constitutes  the  sensation  of  the  fragrance  of  a 
rose^  arises  immediately,  when  the  organ  of  smell  is  affected,  in  a 
certain  manner ;  this  opinion  too,  philosophic  as  it  is,  compared 
with  those  which  we  before  considered,  though,  in  truth,  it  onlj 
assumes  the  point  in  question,  without  attempting  to  solve  aoj 
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difficulty,  supposed  to  be  connected  with  it,  we  have  yet  found  to 
be  as  little  tenable,  as  the  opinions  that  suppose  the  mental  no- 
tion of  figure  to  depend  on  the  peculiar  figure  of  the  compressed 
material  organ.  The  consideration  which,  as  I  stated  in  my  last 
Lecture,  seems  to  me  decisive'  on  this  point,  is,  that,  if  touch  in- 
form us  of  extension  immediately,  as  smell  informs  us  of  fragrance, 
sight  of  colour,  and  hearing  of  sound ;  it  must  do  this  in  every  in- 
stance, without  relation  to  particular  figure,  as  smell,  sight,  and 
hearing,  extend  to  all  odours,  hues,  and  sounds ;  for  it  would  cer- 
tainly be,  as  I  said,  a  very  strange  abuse  of  the  license  of  suppo- 
sition, to  imagine  that  we  perceive  a  square  immediately  by  touch, 
but  not  a  circle ;  or  a  circle,  but  not  a  square ;  or  any  one  figure, 
but  not  any  other  figure.  In  short,  if  figure  be  the  direct  prima- 
ry object  of  touch,  as  sight  is  of  vision,  we  should  feel  immedi- 
ately every  form  impressed,  as  we  see  immediately  every  colour. 
It  is  only  when  the  figures  are  very  simple  and  regular,  however, 
such  as  we  might  be  supposed  to  have  easily  learned,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  learn,  visually,  to  judge  of  distances,  that  we  are 
able  to  discover  them,  as  it  were,  immediately,  by  touch ;  and, 
even  when  we  are  able,  in  this  manner,  to  determine  the  species 
offigure^  that  is  to  say,  the  mere  outline  of  a  body,  we  are  rare- 
ly able  to  determine  the  exact  magnitude  which  that  outline  com- 
prehends ;  yet,  as  our  oi^n  must  be  affected  by  each  part  of  the 
compressing  surface,  by  the  central  parts,  as  much  as  by  the  ex- 
terior parts  which  form  its  outline,  and  by  these,  as  much  as  by 
the  central  parts ;  and  as  every  feeling  which  the  oi^an  directly 
affords,  must  be  immediate,  when  there  is  no  change  of  the  posi- 
tion, or  other  circumstances  of  the  object,  that  might  vary  the 
sensation,  we  should,  if  mere  touch  communicated  to  us  the  knowl- 
edge supposed,  be  able  to  determine,  exactly  and  instantly,  the 
magnitude  and  figure  ;  or,  it  is  evident,  that  the  determination  of 
magnitude  and  figure  must  depend  wholly,  or  in  part,  on  some- 
thing that  is  different  from  touch.  The  magnitude  we  are  far 
from  being  able  to  discover  exactly,  even  of  simple  figures ;  and 
when  the  form  is  very  irregular,  and  we  know  nothing  more, 
than  that  a  certain  body  is  pressed  against  our  hand, — the  magni- 
tude and  figure  are  alike  difficult  to  be  discovered ;  so  difficult, 
that  I  may  safely  say,  that  no  one,  who  makes  the  experiment, 
will  find,  on  opening  his  eyes,  that  his  tactual  or  intellectual  meas- 
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nremeot  has,  in  any  one  case,  been  exact,  or  hia  notion  of  the 
figure  half  so  distinct  as  it  now  is,  after  a  single  glance.  Can  we 
then  think  that  it  is  by  mere  touch  we  discover  figure,  as  e^ctly 
as  by  the  glance  of  our  mature  vision, — that  we  discover  it,  in  all 
its  varieties,  originally  by  touch,  and  as  accurately  at  first,  as  afler 
innumerable  trials, — when  we  discover  it,  only  in  a  few  cases,  that 
are  previously  familiar  to  us,  and  even  in  these  rery  iipperfectly! 
The  (iciermifialion  of  the  form  impressed,  in  which  we  are  al- 
most conscious  of  a  sort  of  intellectual  measurement,  has  surely  t 
much  greater  resemblance  to  the  perceptions,  which  we  term  ae- 
qwired^  than  to  those  which  are  trnmeJuUf.  In  riaion,  for  exam- 
ple, when  the  original  power  of  that  ^nse  has  been  strengthened 
and  enriched,  by  the  acquisitions  which  it  is  capable  of  receiving 
from  other  sources,  we  see  a  long  line  of  distance  before  us ;  and 
the  small  distances  with  which  we  are  familiar,  we  distinguish  with 
sufficient  accuracy;  but,  in  our  visual  measurement  of  greater  dis- 
tances, we  are  almost  certain  to  err,  taking  oAen  the  leas  for  the 
greater,  and  the  greater  for  the  less.  It  is  precisely  the  same  io 
touch.  When  a  small  body,  which  we  have  never  seen,  is  press- 
ed upon  our  hand,  we  are  able,  if  its  surface  be  square,  or  cirni- 
lar,  or  of  any  other  form,  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted,  to 
determine  its  figure,  without  much  hesitation ;  because  we  have 
learned,  tactually,  to  distinguish  these  regular  figures.  But,  in  en- 
deavouring to  determine,  in  this  manner,  by  touch  alone,  the  fig- 
ure of  any  irregular  body,  less  familiar  to  us,  though,  as  a  direct 
object  of  sense,  if  touch  be  the  sense  of  figure,  it  should  be  equal- 
ly and  as  immediately  tangible  as  the  most  regular  form,  we  feel 
a  hesitation  of  the  same  sort,  as  when  we  attempt  to  ascertain 
by*  our  eye,  the  exact  distance  of  a  remote  object  To  know  ex- 
tension or  figure,  is  to  know,  not  one  point  merely  in  the  surfiice 
of  a  body,  but  many  continuous  points  ;  and  if,  when  the  surface, 
is  circular,  we  know  these  continuous  points,  and  their  relation  to 
each  other,  immediately  on  pressure,  we  must  know,  as  immedi- 
ately, the  same  points  and  their  relations,  though  the  surface  com- 
prehending them,  instead  of  being  circular,  should  be  of  an  out- 
line more  irregular.  We  certainly  cannot  know  this  irr^nlar  sur- 
face to  have  any  extension  at  all,  unless  we  know  some  parts  of 
it ;  and,  when  the  pressure  is  uniform  from  every  point,  and  the 
organ  of  touch  uniform,  on  which  the  pressure  is  made,  it  wooU 
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be  absard  to  suppose,  that  we  know  fiAj,  or  eighty,  of  the  hun* 
dred  points  which  fonn  the  impressing  surface,  but  cannot  deter* 
n^ne  its  figure,  because  we  are  ignorant  of  the  twenty  of  fiAy  re- 
maining points ;  when  these  remaining  points  are  acting  on  our 
oi^gan  of  touch,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  fiAy  or  eighty 
which  we  know,  and  when,  if  the  surface  containing  merely  the 
same  number  of  points,  had  been  circular,  or'  of  any  other  sin- 
gle form,  as  familiar  to  us,  the  whole  hundred  points  would  have 
been  known  to  us  equally  and  at  once. 

When  our  perceptions  of  form,  then,  are  so  various  and  irreg^ 
ular,  and  are  more  or  less  quick  and  precise,  exactly  as  the  shape 
which  we  endeavour  to  determine,  has  more  or  less  resemblance 
to  shapes  that  are  familiar  to  us,  it  does  not  seem  too  bold  an  in- 
ference to  conclude,  that  the  knowledge  of  figure,  which,  as  all 
extension  that  is  capable  of  being  perceived  by  us,  must  have 
some  boundary,  is  nothing  more  than  the  knowledge  of  extension, 
is  not  the  state  of  mind  originally  and  immediately  subsequent  to 
afiections  of  our  organs  of  touch,  any  more  than  the  perception  of 
distance  is  the  state  of  mind  originally  and  immediately  subsequent 
to  affections  of  our  organ  of  sight ;  and  the  very  striking  analogy  of 
these  two  cases,  it  will  be  of  great  importance  for  you  to  have 
constantly  in  view ;  as  it  will  render  it  less  difficult  for  you  to  ad- 
mit many  circumstances,  with  respect  to  touch,  which  you  might 
otherwise  bave  been  slower  to  conceive.  That  we  should  seem 
to  perceive  extamon  immediately  by  touch,  though  touch  original- 
ly, and  of  itself,  could  not  have  afforded  this  perception,  will  not 
tiien  appear  more  wonderful,  than  the  apparently  immediate  per- 
ception o£di$tance  by  the  eye,  which,  of  itself,  originally  afforded 
us  no  perception  of  that  sort ;  nor  the  impossibility  of  feeling  a 
body,  without  the  notion  of  it,  as  extended,  be  more  wonderful 
than  the  similar  impossibility  of  separating  colour  from  extension, 
in  the  case  of  distant  vision.  Above  all,  the  analogy  is  valuable, 
as  shewing  the  closeness  and  indissolubleness  of  the  union,  which 
may  be  formed  of  feelings  that  have  in  themselves  no  resem- 
blance. What  common  properties,  could  we  have  conceived  in 
vision,  and  that  absolute  blindness,  which  has  never  had  a  single 
sansation  from  light !  and,  yet,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
perceptions  of  the  blind,  in  consequence  of  this  singular  power 
of  association,  form  truly  the  most  important  part  of  those  very 
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perceptions  of  vision,  of  which,  as  a  whole,  they  are  nnfortonate- 
ly  deprived.  We  do  not  merely  see  with  our  eyes,  what  we  may 
have  felt  with  our  hands ;  but  our  eyes,  in  the  act  of  vision,  have 
borrowed,  as  it  were,  those  very  sensations. 

The  proof,  that  our  perception  of  extension  by  touch,  is  not 
an  orig^inal  and  immediate  perception  of  that  sense,  is  altogether 
independent  of  the  success  of  any  endeavour  which  may  be  made, 
to  discover  the  elements  of  the  compound  perception.  It  woold 
not  be  less  true,  that  touch  does  not  afford  it,  though  we  should 
be  incapable  of  pointing  out  any  other  source,  from  which  it  can 
be  supposed  to  be  derived.  Of  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt,  and 
the  caution  with  which  we  should  venture  to  form  any  conciosioD 
on  the  subject,  1  have  already  spoken.  But  the  analysis,  difficult 
as  it  is,  is  too  interesting  not  to  be  attempted,  even  at  the  risk,  or 
perhaps  I  should  rather  say,  with  the  very  great  probability,  of 
failure. 

In  such  an  analysis,  however,  though  we  are  to  proceed  with 
the  greatest  caution,  it  may  be  necessary  to  warn  you,  that  it  is  a 
part  of  this  very  caution,  not  to  be  easily  terrified,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  paradox,  which  the  result  of  our  analysis  may  present. 
This  appearance  we  may  be  certain,  that  any  analysis  which  is  tt 
all  accurate  must  present,  because  the  very  object  of  the  analy- 
sis is  to  shew,  that  sensations,  which  appear  simple  and  direct,  are 
not  simple, — that  our  senses,  in  short,  are  not  fitted,  of  themselves, 
to  convey  that  information,  which  they  now  appear,  and  through 
the  whole  course  of  our  memory  have  appeared  to  us  instantly  to 
convey.  It  is  very  far,  indeed  from  following,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, that  every  analysis  of  our  sensations  which  affords  a  par- 
adoxical result,  is,  therefore,  a  just  one — for  error  may  be  ex- 
travagant in  appearance  as  well  as  in  reality.  But  it  may  truly  be 
regarded  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  every  accurate  and 
original  analysis  of  our  sensations  must  afford  a  result,  that,  as  first 
stated,  will  appear  paradoxical. 

To  those  who  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  theory  of  vis- 
ion, nothing  certainly  can  seem,  as  first  stated,  more  absurd  than 
the  assertion,  that  we  see,  not  with  our  eyes  merely,  but  chiefly 
by  the  medium  of  another  organ,  which  the  blind  possess  in  as 
great  perfection  as  ourselves,  and  which,  at  the  moment  of  visioo, 
may  perhaps  be  absolutely  at  rest.     It  must  not  surprise  yoo, 
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therefore,  though  the  elemeot  which  seems  to  me  to  form  the 
most  important  constitnent  of  our  notion  of  extension  should  in  like 
manner,  as  first  stated  to  you,  seem  a  very  unlikely  one. 

This  element  is  our  feeling  of  tuccession^  or  time — a  feeling, 
which  necessarily,  involves  the  notion  of  divisibility  or  series  of 
parts,  that  is  so  essential  a  constituent  of  our  more  complex  notion 
of  matter, — and  to  which  notion  of  continuous  divisibility,  if  the 
notion  of  resistance  be  added,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to 
imagine,  that  we  should  not  have  acquired,  by  this  union,  the 
very  notion  of  physical  extension, — that  which  has  parts,  ,and  that 
which  resists  our  effort  to  grasp  it 

That  memory  is  a  part  of  our  mental  constitution,  and  that  we 
are  thus  capable  of  thinking  of  a  series  of  feelings,  as  successive 
to  each  other,  the  experience  of  every  moment  teaches  us  safB- 
ciently.  This  succession  frequently  repeated,  suggests  immedi- 
ately, or  implies  the  notion  of  length,  not  metaphorically,  as  is 
commonly  said,  but  as  absolutely  as  extension  itself:  and,  the  great- 
er the  number  of  the  successive  feelings  may  have  been,  the  great- 
er does  this  length  appear.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  look  back 
on  the  years  of  our  life,  since  they  form  truly  a  progressive  series, 
without  regarding  them  as  a  sort  of  length,  which  is  more  distinct 
indeed,  the  nearer  the  succession  of  feelings  may  be  to  the  mo- 
ment at  which  we  consider  them,  but  which,  however  remote,  is 
still  felt  by  us  as  one  continued  lengthy  in  the  same  manner,, as  when, 
after  a  journey  of  many  hundred  miles,  we  look  back,  in  our  mem- 
ory, on  the  distance  over  which  we  have  passed,  we  see,  as  it 
were,  a  long  track  of  which  some  parts,  particalarly  the  nearer 
parts,  are  sufficiently  distinct,  but  of  which  the  rest  seems  lost  in 
a  sort  of  distant  obscurity.  The  line  of  our  long  journeying— or, 
in  other  words,  that  almost  immeasurable  line  of  plains,  hills,  de- 
clivities, marshes,  bridges,  woods, — to  endeavour  to  comprehend 
which  in  our  thought,  seems  an  effort  as  fatiguing  as  the  very  jour- 
ney itself-— we  know  well,  can  be  divided  into  those  various  parts : 
— and,  in  like  manner,  the  progressive  line  of  time — or,  in  other 
words,  the  continued  succession,  of  which  the  joy,  the  hope,  the 
fragrance,  the  regret,  the  melody,  the  fear,  and  innumerable  oth- 
er affections  of  the  mind,  were  parts,  we  feel  that  we  can  mental- 
ly divide  into  those  separate  portions  of  the  train.  Continuous 
leng^th  and  divisibility,  those  great  elementary  notions  of  space, 
47 
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and  of  all  that  space  contains,  are  thtn  foand  in  every  snccesuoa 
of  our  feelings.  There  is  no  language  in  which  time  is  not  de- 
scribed as  long  or  short, — ^not  from  any  metaphor — ^for  no  mere 
arbitrary  metaphor  can  be  thus  universal,  and  inevitable,  as  a 
form  of  human  thought — ^but  because  it  is  truly  impossible  for  us 
to  consider  succession,  without  this  notion  of  progressive  divisi- 
bility  attached  to  it :  and  it  appears  to  us  as  absurd  to  suppose, 
that  by  adding,  to  our  retrospect  of  a  week,  the  events  of  the 
month  preceding,  we  do  not  truly  lengthen  the  succession,  as  it 
would  be  to  suppose,  that  we  do  not  lengthen  the  line  of  actual 
distance,  by  adding,  to  the  few  last  stages  of  a  long  journey,  the 
many  stages  that  preceded  it. 

it  is  this  spreading  out  of  life  into  a  long  expanse,  which  allows 
man  to  create,  as  it  were,  his  own  world.  He  cannot  change, 
indeed,  the  scene  of  external  things.  But  this  may  be  said,  in  one 
sense,  to  be  the  residence  only  of  his  corporeal  part.  It  is  the 
moral  scene  in  which  the  spirit  truly  dwells  ;  and  this  adapts  it- 
self,  with  harmonious  loveliness,  or  with  horror  as  suitable,  to  the 
character  of  its  pure  or  guilty  inhabitant  If  but  a  single  moment 
of  life, — a  physical  pointy  as  it  were,  of  the  long  line — could  be 
reviewed  at  once,  conscience  would  have  little  power  of  retribu- 
tion. But  he  who  has  lived,  as  man  should  live,  is  permitted  to 
enjoy  that  best  happiness  which  man  can  enjoy, — ^to  behold,  io 
one  continued  series,  those  years  of  benevolent  wishes  or  of  hero- 
ic suffering,  which  are  at  once  his  merit  and  his  reward.  He  is 
surrounded  by  his  own  pure  thoughts  and  actions,  which,  from  the 
most  remote  distance,  seem  to  shine  upon  him  wherever  his  glance 
can  reach ;  as  in  some  climate  of  perpetual  summer,  in  which  the 
inhabitant  sees  nothing  but  fruits  and  blossoms,  and  inhales  only 
fragrance,  and  sunshine,  and  delight.  It  is  in  a  moral  climate  as 
serene  and  cloudless,  that  the  destined  inhabitant  of  a  still  nobler 
world  moves  on,  in  that  glorious  track,  which  has  heaven  before^ 
and  virtue  and  tranquillity  behind ;-— and  in  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  distinguish,  in  the  immortal  career,  when  the  earthly 
part  has  ceased,  and  the  heavenly  begins. 

Is  it  in  metaphor  only,  that  a  youth  and  maturity,  and  old  age 
of  guilt,  seem  to  stretch  themselves  out  in  almost  endless  extent, 
to  that  eye  which,  with  all  its  shuddering  reluctance,  is  still  con- 
demned to  gaze  on  them, — when,  after  the  long  retrospect  seems 
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finished,  some  fraud,  or  excess,  or  oppression,  still  rises  and  adds 
to  the  dreadful  line — and  when  eternity  itself^  in  all  the  horrors 
which  it  presents,  seems  only  a  still  longer  line  of  the  same  dread- 
ful species,  that  admits  of  no  other  measure,  than  the  continued 
sufferings,  and  remembrance,  and  terrors  that  compose  it ! 

It  is  a  just  and  beautiful  observation  of  an  ancient  Stoic,  that 
time  which  is  patt  is  like  something  consecrated  to  the  gods,  over 
which  fortune  and  mortality  have  no  longer  any  power,  and  that, 
dreadful  as  it  must  be  to  the  wicked,  to  whom  their  own  memory 
is  an  object  of  terror,  it  still,  to  the  virtuous,  offers  itself  as  a  con- 
solation or  joy — ^not  in  single  moments  hke  the  present  hour,  but 
in  all  that  loi^  series  of  years  which  rises  before  us,  and  remains 
with  us  at  our  bidding.  ^^  Hie  qui  multa  ambitiosi  cupiit,  superbi 
contempsit,  insidiosi  decepit,  avari  rapuit,  prodigi  efiudit, — ne- 
cesse  est  memoriam  suam  timeat.  Atqui  hec  est  pars  temporis 
nostri  sacra  ac  dedicata,  omnes  humanos  casus  supergressa,  extra 
regnum  fortunsB  subducta ;  quam  non  inopia,  non  metns,  non  mor^ 
borum  incursus  exagitat  Hec  nee  turban  nee  eripi  potest ;  per- 
petoa  ejus  et  intrepida  possessio  est.  Singuli  tant&m  dies,  et  hi 
per  momenta,  praesentis  sunt :  at  prssteriti  temporis  omnes,  cum 
jnaserls  adenmt,  ad  arbitrium  tuum  se  inspici  ac  detineri  patien- 
tur." 

By  those,  who  can  look  back  on  years  that  are  long  past,  and 
yet  say,  that  the  c<Mitinued  progress,  or  the  length  and  the  short- 
ness of  time,  are  only  metaphorical  expressions,  it  might  be  said 
with  equal  justness,  that  the  roundness  of  a  sphere,  is  a  metaphor, 
or  the  angularity  of  a  cube*  We  do  not  more  truly  consider  the 
one  as  angular  and  the  other  as  round,  than  we  consider  the  time 
to  be  continuously  progressive,  in  which  we  considered,  first  the 
one  figure,  and  then  the  other,  and  inquired  into  the  properties  of 
each.  That  which  is  progressive  must  have  parU.  Time,  or 
succession,  then  involves  the  very  notions  of  longitudinal  extension 
and  divisibility,  and  involves  these,  without  the  notion  of  any  thing 
external  to  Uie  mind  itself; — ^for  though  the  mind  of  man  had 
been  susceptible  only  of  joy,  grief,  fear,  hope,  and  the  other  vari- 
eties of  internal  feeling,  vtiAoMT  the  possibility  of  being  affected  by 
external  things,  he  would  still  have  been  capable  of  considering 
these  feelings,  as  successive  to  each  other,  in  a  long  continued 
progression,  divisible  into  separate  parts.    The  notions  of  length. 
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then,  and  of  divisibiUty,  are  not  confined  to  external  things,  bat 
are  inrolved,  in  that  very  memory,  by  which  we  consider  the  se- 
ries of  the  past, — not  in  the  memory  of  distant  events  only,  but  in 
those  first  saccesaions  of  feeling,  by  which  the  mind  originally  be- 
came conscious  of  its  own  permanence  and  identity.  The  notion 
of  time,  then,  is  precisely  coeval  with  that  of  the  mind  it^lf; 
since  it  is  implied  in  the  knowledge  of  succession,  by  which  alone, 
in  the  manner  formerly  explained  to  you,  the  mind  acquires  the 
knowledge  of  its  own  reality,  as  something  more  than  the  mere 
sensation  of  the  present  moment. 

Conceiving  the  notion  of  time,  therefore,  that  is  to  say  of  feel- 
ing9  past  and  present,  to  be  thus  one  of  the  earliest  notions  which 
the  infant  mind  can  form,  so  as  to  precede  its  notions  of  external 
things,  and  to  involve  the  notions  of  length  and  divisibility,  1  am 
inclined  to  reverse  exactly  the  process  commonly  supposed ;  and, 
instead  of  deriving  the  measure  of  time  from  extension,  to  derive 
the  knowledge  and  original  measure  of  extension  from  time. 
That  one  notion  or  feeling  of  the  mind  may  be  united  indissolably 
with  other  feelings,  with  which  it  has  frequently  coexisted,  and  to 
which,  but  for  this  coexistence,  it  would  seem  to  have  no  commen 
relation,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  those  phenomena  of  vision  to 
which  I  have  already  so  frequently  alluded. 

In  what  manner,  however,  is  the  notion  of  time  pecuUarly  as- 
sociated with  the  simple  sensation  of  touch,  so  as  to  form,  with  it, 
the  perception  of  extension?  We  are  able,  in  the  theory  of  vision, 
to  point  out  the  coexistence  of  sensations  which  produce  the  sub- 
sequent union ;  that  renders  the  perception  of  distance  apparent- 
ly immediate.  If  a  similar  coexistence  of  the  original  sensations 
of  touch,  with  the  notion  of  continued  and  divisible  succession,  can- 
not be  pointed  out  in  the  present  case,  the  opinion  which  asserts 
it,  must  be  considered  merely  as  a  wild  and  extravagant  conjec- 
ture. 

The  source  of  such  a  coexistence  is  not  merely  to  be  found, 
but  is  at  least  as  obvious,  as  that  which  is  universally  admitted  ia 
the  case  of  vision. 

Before  I  proceed,  however,  to  state  to  you,  in  what  way  1  con- 
ceive the  notion  to  be  acquired,  I  must  again  warn  you  of  the  ne- 
ce.«sity  of  banishing,  as  much  as  possible,  from  your  view  of  the 
mind  of  the  infant  in  this  early  process,  all  those  notions  of  exte^ 
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ml  things,  which  we  are  so  apt  to  regard  as  alm^t  original  in  the 
mind,  hecanse  we  do  not  remember  the  time,  when  they  arose  in 
our  own.  As  we  know  well,  that  there  are  external  things,  of  a 
certain  form,  acting  on  our  organs,  which  are  also  of  a  certain 
form,  it  seems  so  very  simple  a  process,  to  perceive  extension — 
that  ia  to  saj,  to  Icnow  that  there  isxist  without  us  those  external 
forms,  which  really  exist — that  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  mode, 
in  which  extension,  that  now  appears  so  obvious  a  quality  of  ex- 
ternal things,  is  perceived  by  us,  seems  to  be  a  needless  search,  at 
a  distance,  for  what  is  already  before  our  very  eyes.  And  it  will 
be  allowed,  that  all  this  would,  indeed,  be  very  easy  to  a  mind 
like  ours,  after  the  acquisitions  of  knowledge  which  it  has  made ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  the  very  question  is,  how  the  mind  of  the  in- 
fant makes  these  acquisitions,  so  as  to  become  like  ours.  You 
must  not  think  of  a  mind,  that  has  any  knowledge  o£  things  exter- 
nal, even  of  its  own  bodily  organs,  but  of  a  mind  simply  affected 
with  certain  feelings,  and  having  nothing  but  these  feelings  to  lead 
it  to  the  knowledge  of  things  without. 

To  proceed,  then, — ^The  hand  is  the  great  organ  of  touch.  It 
is  composed  of  various  articulations,  that  are  easily  moveable,  so 
ag  to  adapt  it  readily  to  changes  of  shape,  in  accommodation  to 
the  shape  of  the  bodies  which  it  grasps.  If  we  shut  our  hand 
gradually,  or  open  it  gradually,  we  find  a  certain  series  of  feelings, 
varying  with  each  degree  of  the  opening  or  closing,  and  giving  the 
notion  of  succession  of  a  certain  length.  In  like  manner,  if  we 
gradually  extend  our  arms,  in  various  directions,  or  bring  them 
nearer  to  us  again,  we  find  that  each  degree  of  the  motion  is  ac^ 
companied;With  si  feeling  that  is  distinct,  so  as  to  render  us  com- 
pletely conscious  of  the  progression.  The  gradual  closing  of  the 
hand,  therefore,  must  necessarily  give  a  succession  of  feelings,— a 
succession,  which,  of  itself,  might,  or  rather  must,  furnish  the  no- 
tion of  length,  in  the  manner  before  stated,  the  length  being  dif- 
ferent, according  to  the  degree  o£  the  closing ;  and  the  gradual 
stretching  out  of  the  arm  gives  a  succession  of  feelings,  which, 
in  like  manner,  must  furnish  the  notion  of  length, — the  length  be- 
ing different  according  to  the  degree  of  the  stretching  of  the  arm. 
To  those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  infants,  I  need 
not  say,  how  much  use,  or  rather  what  constant  use,  the  future  in- 
quirer makes  of  his  little  fingers  and  arms;  by  the  frequent  coo- 
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traction  of  which,  and  the  coDBequeiit  reoewal  of  the  series  of 
feeiiogs  ioFolFed  io  each  gradual  contractioii,  he  cannot  fail  to  be- 
come 80  well  acquainted  with  the  progress,  as  to  distingoish  each 
degree  of  contraction,  and,  at  last,  after  innomerable  repetitions, 
to  associate  with  each  degree  the  notion  of  a  certain  leng^  of 
succession.  The  particular  contraction,  therefore,  when  thus  of- 
ten repeated,  becomes  the  representative  of  a  certain  lengthy  in 
the  same  manner  as  shades  of  colour,  in  yision  become  ultimatelj 
representative  of  distance, — the  same  principle  of  associalioD, 
which  forms  the  combination  in  the  one  case,  operating  equail/ 
in  the  other. 

in  these  circumstances  of  acquired  knowledge, — after  the  se- 
ries of  muscular  feelings,  in  the  voluntary  closing  of  the  hand,  has 
become  so  familiar,  that  the  whole  series  is  anticipated  and  ei* 
pected,  as  soon  as  the  motion  has  begun, — ^when  a  ball,  or  anj 
other  substance,  is  placed  for  the  first  time  in  the  infiint's  hand,  he 
feels  that  he  can  no  longer  perform  the  usual  contraction^— or,  io 
other  words,  since  he  does  not  fancy  that  he  has  muscles  which 
are  contracted,  be  feels  that  the  usual  series  of  sensations  does 
not  follow  his  will  to  renew  it, — ^he  knows  how  much  of  the  tc« 
customed  succession  is  still  remaining ;  and  the  notion  of  this  par- 
ticular length,  which  was  expected,  and  interrupted  by  a  new  sen- 
sation, is  thus  associated  with  the  particular  tactual  feeling  ex- 
cited by  the  pressure  of  the  ball, — ^the  greater  or  less  magnitude 
of  the  ball  preventing  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  series  of 
feelings  in  the  accustomed  contraction.  By  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  this  tactual  feeling,  as  associated  with  that  feeling,  which 
attends  a  certain  progress  of  contraction,  the  two  feelings  at  last 
flow  together,  as  in  the  acquired  perceptions  of  vi«OD ;  and  when 
the  process  has  been  repeated  with  various  bodies  imnuaerable 
times,  it  becomes,  at  last,  as  impossible  to  separate  the  mere  tac- 
tual feeling,  from  the  feeling  of  length,  as  to  separate  the  white- 
ness of  a  sphere,  in  vision,  from  that  convexity  of  the  sphere, 
which  the  eye,  of  itself,  would  have  been  forever  incapable  of 
perceiving. 

As  yet,  however,  the  only  dimension  of  the  knowledge,  of 
which  we  have  traced  the  origin,  is  mere  length ;  and  it  most 
still  be  explained,  how  we  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  other 
dimensions.    If  we  had  had  but  one  muscle,  it  seems  to  me  veiy 
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>doubtfal,  whether  it  would  have  been  possible  for  us,  to  hare  as- 
sociated with  touch  any  other  notion  than  that  of  mere  leng^. 
But  nature  has  made  prorision,  for  ^Ying  us  a  wider  knowledge, 
in  the  various  muscles,  which  she  has  distributed  over  diiferent 
parts,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  perform  motions  in  various  directions 
at  the  same  instant,  and  thus  to  have  coexisting  series  of  feelings, 
each  of  which  series  was  before  considered  as  involving  the  no- 
tion of  length.  The  infant  bends  one  finger  gradually  on  the 
palm  of  his  hand ;  the  finger,  thus  brought  down,  touches  one  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  palm,  producing  a  certain  affection  of  the 
organ  of  touch,  and  a  consequent  sensation ;  and  he  acquires  the 
notion  of  a  certain  length,  in  the  remembered  succession  of  the 
muscular  feelings  during  the  contraction : — ^he  bends  another  fin- 
ger ;  it,  too,  touches  a  certain  part  of  the  surface  of  the  palm, 
producing  a  certain  feeling  of  touch,  that  coexists  and  combines, 
in  like  manner,  with  the  remembrance  of  a  certain  succession  of 
muscular  feelings.  When  both  fingers  move  together,  the  coex- 
istence of  the  two  series  of  successive  feelings,  with  each  of  which 
the  mind  is  familiar,  gives  the  notion  of  coexisting  lengths,  which 
receive  a  sort  of  unity,  from  the  proximity  in  succession  of  the 
tactual  feelings  in  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  palm  which  they 
touch, — ^feelings,  which  have  before  been  found  to  be  proximate, 
when  the  palm  has  been  repeatedly  pressed  along  a  surface,  and 
the  tactual  feelings  of  these  parts,  which  the  closing  fingers  touch 
at  the  same  moment,  were  always  immediately  successive, — 
as  immediately  successive,  as  any  of  the  muscular  feelings  in  the 
series  of  contraction.  When  a  body  is  placed  in  the  infantV 
hand,  and  its  little  fingers  are  bent  by  it  as  before,  some-^ 
times  one  finger  only  is  impeded  in  its  progress,  sometimes 
two,  sometimes  three,-^and  he  thus  adds  to  the  notion  of  mere 
length,  which  would  have  been  the  same,  whatever  number 
of  filers  had  been  impeded,  the  notion  of  a  certain  number 
of  proximate  and  coexisting  lengths,  which  is  the  very  no- 
tion of  breadth;  and  with  these,  according  as  the  body  is  lai^er 
or  soialler,  is  combined  always  the  tactu&l  affection  produced  by 
the  pressure  of  the  body,  on  more,  or  fewer,  of  the  interior  parts 
of  the  palm,  and  fingers,  which  had  before  become,,  of  themselves, 
representative  of  certain  lengths,  in  the  manner  described;  and 
the  concurrence  of  these  three  varieties  of  length,  in  the  single 
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feeling  of  resistance,  in  which  they  all  seem  to  meet,  when  ao 
incompressible  body  is  placed  within  the  sphere  of  the  closing  fin- 
gers,— ^however  rude  the  notions  of  concurring  dimensions  may  be, 
or  rather  must  be,  as  at  first  formed, — seems  at  least  to  afford  the 
rode  elements,  from  which,  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  feel- 
ing  of  resistance,  together  with  the  proximate  lengths,  of  which 
it  has  become  representative,  clearer  notions  of  the  kind  may 
gradually  arise. 

The  progressive  contractions  of  the  various  muscles  which 
move  the  arms,  as  affording  similar  successions  of  feelings,  may  be 
considered  in  precisely  the  same  light,  as  sources  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  extension  ;  and,  by  their  motion  in  various  directions,  at 
the  same  time  with  the  motion  of  the  fingers,  they  concur  power- 
fully, in  modifying,  and  correcting,  the  information  received  from 
these.  The  whole  hand  is  brought,  by  the  motion  of  the  arm,  to 
touch 'one  part  of  the  face  or  body;  it  is  then  moved,  so  as  to 
touch  another  part,  and,  with  the  frequent  succession  of  the  simple 
feelings  of  touch,  in  these  parts,  is  associated  the  feeling  of  the  in- 
tervening lengthy  derived  from  the  sensations  that  accompanied  the 
progressive  contraction  of  the  arm.  But  the  motion  is  not  always 
the  same ;  and,  as  the  same  feeling  of  touch,  in  one  part,  is  thi» 
followed  by  various  feelings  of  touch  in  different  parts,  with  vaii- 
ous  series  o£  muscular  feelings  between,  the  notion  of  length  in 
various  directions^  that  is  to  say,  of  length  in  various  series  com- 
mencing from  one  power,  is  obtained  in  another  way.  That  the 
knowledge  of  extension,  or  in  other  words,  the  association  of  the 
notion  of  succession  with  the  simple  feelings  of  touch,  will  be  rode 
and  indistinct  at  first,  i  have  already  admitted  ;  but  it  wiU gradually 
become  more  and  more  distinct  and  precise  :  as  we  can  have  no 
doubt,  that  the  perception  of  distance  by  the  eye,  is,  in  the  first 
stages  of  visual  association,  very  indistinct,  and  becomes  clearer  sS- 
ter  each  repeated  trial.  For  many  weeks  or  months,  all  is  coofih 
sion  in  the  visual  perceptions,  as  much  as  in  the  tactual  and  mus- 
cular. Indeed,  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  this  continued  pro- 
gress of  vision,  even  in  mature  life,  when,  in  certain  professioos 
that  require  nice  perceptions  of  distance,  the  power  of  perception 
Itself,  by  the  gradual  acquisitions  whi^  it  obtaios  from  experience, 
seems  to  unfold  itself  more  and  more,  in  proportion  to  the  wants 
4hat  require  it. 
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The  theory  of  the  notioa  of  exteDsion,  of  which  I  have  now 
giren  you  but  a  slight  outline,  might,  if  the  short  space  of  these 
Lectures  allowed  sufficient  room,  he  developed  with  many  illus- 
trations, which  it  is  now  impossible  to  give  to  it.  I  must  leave 
you,  in  some  measure,  to  supply  these  for  yourselves. 

It  may  be  thought,  indeed,  that  the  notion  of  l«/ne,  or  sueeemon^ 
is,  in  this  instance,  a  superlSnous  incumbrance  of  the  theory,  and 
that  the  same  advantage  might  be  obtained,  by  supposing  the  mus- 
cular feelings  themselves,  independently  of  the  notion  of  their  suc- 
cession, to  be  connected  with  the  notion  of  particular  lengths.  But 
this  opinion,  it  must  be  remarked,  would  leave  the  difficulty  pre* 
cisely  as  before ;  and  sufficient  evidence  in  confutation  of  it,  may 
be  found  in  a  very  simple  experiment,  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
any  one  to  make.  The  experiment  I  cannot  but  consider  as  of  the 
more  value,  since  it  seems  to  me, — 1  will  not  say  decinvBy  for  that 
is  too  presumptuous  a  word, — ^but  strongly  corroborative  of  the  the- 
ory, which  I  have  ventured  to  propose ;  for  it  shows,  that,  even  af- 
ter all  the  acquisitions,  which  our  sense  of  touch  has  made,  the  no- 
tion of  extension  is  still  modified,  in  a  manner  the  most  striking 
and  irresistible,  by  the  mere  change  of  accustomed  titnt.  Let  any 
one,  with  his  eyes  shut,  move  his  hand,  with  moderate  velocity, 
along  a  part  of  a  table,  or  any  other  hard  smooth  surface,  the  por- 
tion, over  which  he  press^,  will  appear  of  a  certain  length ,-  let 
him  move  his  hand  more  rapidly,  the  portion  of  the  surface  press- 
ed will  appear  Uis  ;  let  him  move  his  hand  vtry  slowly^  and  the 
length,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  slowness,  will  appear  in- 
creased, in  a  most  wonderful  proportion.  In  this  case,  there  is 
precisely  the  same  quantity  of  muscular  contraction,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  the  organ  of  touch  compressed,  whether  the  motion  be 
rapid,  moderate,  or  slow.  The  only  circumstance  of  difference  is 
the  time,  occupied  in  the  succession  of  the  feelings ;  and  this  dif- 
ference u  sufficient  to  give  complete  diversity  to  the  notion  of 
length. 

*  If  any  one,  with  his  eyes  shut,  suffer  his  hand  to  be  guided  by 
another,  very  slowly  along  any  surface  unknown  to  him,  he  will 
find  it  impossible  to  form  any  accurate  guess  as  to  its  length. 
But  it  is  not  necessary,  that  we  should  be  previously  unacquainted 
with  the  extent  of  surface,  along  which  the  motion  is  performed ; 
for  the  illusion  will  be  nearly  the  same,  and  the  experiment, 
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of  course,  be  still  more  striking,  when  the  motion  is  along  a 
surface  with  which  we  are  perfectly  familiar,  as  a  book  which 
we  hold  in  our  hand,  or  a  desk  at  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  sit. 

I  must  request  joo,  not  to  take  for  granted  the  result  which 
I  have  ROW  stated,  but  to  repeat  for  yourselves  an  experiment^ 
which  it  is  so  very  easy  to  make,  and  which,  I  cannot  but  think 
is  so  very  important,  as  to  the  influence  of  mere  difference  of  time^ 
in  our  estimation  of  longitudinal  extent.     It  is  an  experiment,  tried, 
unquestionably,  in  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  when  oar 
tactual  feelings,  representative    of  extension,   are   so    stronglj 
fixed,  by  the  long  experience  of  our  life  ;  and  yet,  even  now,  70a 
will  find,  on  moving  your  hand,  slowly  and  rapidly,  along  the  same 
extent  of  surface,  though  with  precisely  the  same  degree  of  pre^ 
sure  in  both  cases,  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  conceive  the  extent, 
thus  slowly  and  rapidly  traversed,  to  be  the  same,  as  it  is  difficnlt 
to  conceive  the  extent  of  visual  distance  to  be  exactly  the  same, 
when  you  look  alternately  through  the  different  ends  of  an  invert- 
ed telescope.     If  when  all  other  circumstances  are  the  same,  the 
different  visual  feelings,  arising  from  difference  of  the  mere  direc- 
tion of  light,  be  representative  of  length,  in  the  one  case^-^tbe 
longer  or  shorter  succession  of  time,  when  all  other  circumstances 
are  the  same,  has  surely  as  much  reason  to  be  considered  as  rep- 
resentative of  it,  in  the  other  case. 

Are  wc,  then,  to  believe,  that  the  feeling  of  extension,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  the  definite  figure  of  bodies,  is  a  simple  feeling  of 
touch,  immediaie^  original,  and  independent  of  time;  or  is  there 
not  rather  reason  to  think,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  (bat 
it  is  a  compound  feeling,  of  which  time^  that  is  to  say,  our  notion  of 
succession,  is  an  original  eletnent  ? 
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LECTURE  XXV- 

ON  THE  DISTINCTION    BETWEEN    SENSATION    AND    PERCEPnON, 

^AND  BETWEEN  THE  PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  QUALITIES 

OF  MATTER. 

Mr  last  Lecture,  {rentlemen,  was  chiefly  employed  in  coasid- 
ering  the  natare  of  that  complex  process  which  takes  place  in  the 
mind,  when  we  ascribe  the  various  classes  of  our  sensations  to 
their  various  external  objects, — to  the  analysis  of  which  process 
we  were  led,  by  the  importance  which  Dr  Reid  has  attached  to 
the  distinction  of  semation  and  perception ; — a  sensation,  as  under- 
stood by  him,  being  the  simple  feeling  that  immediately  follows 
the  action  of  an  external  body  on  any  of  our  organs  of  sense,  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  feeling  of  the  mind ;  the  corresponding  per* 
ception  being  a  reference  of  this  feeling  to  the  external  body  as 
its  cause. 

The  distinction  I  allowed  to  be  a  convenient  one,  if  the  nature 
of  the  complex  process  which  it  expresses  be  rightly  understood. 
The  only  question  that  seemed,  philosophically,  of  importance, 
with  respect  to  it,  was,  whether  the  perception  in  this  sense, — the 
reference  of  the  sensation  to  its  external  corporeal  cause, — imply, 
as  Dr  Reid  contends,  a  peculiar  mental  power,  coextensive  with 
sensation,  to  be  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  name  in  the  catalogue 
of  our  faculties,  or  be  not.  merely  one  of  the  results  of  a  more  gen- 
eral power,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  considered  by  us, — the  pow- 
er of  association^ — by  which  one.  feeling  suggests,  or  induces,  other 
feelings  that  have  formerly  coexisted  with  it. 

it  would  be  needless  to  recapitulate  the  argument  minutely,  in 
its  relation  to  all  the  senses.    That  of  smell,  which  Dr  Reid  has 
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himself  chosen  as  an  example,  will  be  sufficient  for  oar  retr^ 
spect. 

Certain  particles  of  odorous  matter  act  on  my  nostrils, — a  pe- 
culiar sensation  of  fragrance  arises, — 1  refer  this  sensation  to  a 
rose.  This  reference,  which  is  unquestionably  something  supers 
added  to  the  original  sensation  itself,  is  what  Dr  Reid  terms  the 
perception  of  the  fragrant  body.  But  what  is  the  reference  itself^ 
and  to  what  source  is  it  to  be  ascribed  ?  That  we  should  have  sup-  ' 
posed  our  sensations  to  have  had  a  cause  of  some  sort,  as  we  sup- 
pose a  cause  of  all  our  feelings  internal  as  well  as  external,  may  in- 
deed be  admitted.  But  if  1  had  had  no  other  sense  than  that  of  smell, 
— if  I  had  never  seen  a  rose,— -or,  rather,  since  the  knowledge 
which  vision  affords  is  chiefly  of  a  secondary  kind,  if  I  had  no 
mode  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  compound  of  extension  and 
resistance,  which  the  mere  sensations  of  smell,  it  is  evident,  are 
incapable  of  affording, — could  I  have  made  this  reference  of  my 
sensation  to  a  quality  of  a  fragrant  body  ?  Could  I,  in  short,  have 
had  more  than  the  mere  sensation  itself,  with  that  general  belief 
of  a  cause  of  some  sort,  which  is  not  confined  to  our  sensations, 
but  is  common  to  them  with  all  our  other  feelings  ? 

By  mere  stnell^  as  it  appears  to  me,  I  could  not  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  existence  of  corporeal  substances, — ^m  the 
sense  in  which  we  now  understand  the  term  corporeal^ — nor,  con- 

,  sequently,  with  the  qualities  of  corporeal  substances ;  and,  if  so, 
how  could  I  have  had  that  perception  of  which  Dr  Reid  speaks, 
— that  reference  to  a  fragrant  body,  of  which,  as  a  body,  I  was 
beibre  in  absolute  ignorance  ?  1  should,  indeed,  have  ascribed 
the  sensation  to  some  cause  or  antecedent,  like  every  other  feel- 
ing ;  but  I  could  as  little  have  ascribed  it  to  a  bodily  cause,  as  any 
feeling  of  joy  or  sorrow.  I  refer  it  now  to  a  rwe,-  because,  be- 
ing endowed  with  other  sensitive  capacities,  I  have  previously 
learned,  from  another  source,  the  existence  of  causes  without,  er- 
tended  and  resisting, — ^because  1  have  previously  touched  or  seen 
a  rose,  when  the  sensation  of  fragrance  coexisted  with  my  visual 
or  tactual  sensation ;  and  all  which  distinguishes  the  perception 
from  the  mere  Sensation,  is  this  suggestion  of  former  experience, 
which  reminds  me  now  of  other  feelings,  with  the  continuance  or 
cessation  of  which,  in  innumerable  former  instances,  the  fragrance 

itself  also  continued  or  ceased.    The  perception  in  short,  in  smelV 
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taste,  hearing,  is  a  sensation  sn^esting,  by  anoeiation^  the  notion 
of  some  extended  and  resisting  substance,  fragrant,  vapid,  Tibrato- 
ry, — a  notion  which  smell  alone,  taste  alone,  hearing  alone,  never 
conid  have  afforded ;  bnt  which,  when  once  received  from  any 
other  source,  may  be  suggested  by  these  as  readily  as  any  other 
associate  feeling  that  has  frequently  coexisted  with  them.  To 
the  simple  primary  sensations  of  vision  the  same  remark  may  be 
applied.  A  mere  sensation  of  colour  could  not  have  made  me  ac- 
quainted with  the  existence  of  bodies,  that  would  resist  my  effort 
to  grasp  them.  It  is  only  in  one  sense,  therefore, — that  which  af- 
fords us  the  knowledge  of  mistance^ — that  any  thing  like  originaL 
perception  can  be  found  ;  and  even  in  this,  the  process  of  percep- 
tion, as  1  formerly  explained  to  you,  implies  no  peculiar  power, 
but  only  common  sensations,  with  associations  and  inferences  of 
precisely  the  same  kind,  as  those  which  are  continually  taking 
place  in  ail  our  reasonings  and  trains  of  thought. 

Exteruian  and  resistance,  I  need  scarcely  repeat,  are  the  com- 
plex elements  of  what  we  term  matter ;  and  nothing  is  matter  to 
our  conception,  or  a  body,  to  use  the  simpler  synonymous  term, 
which  does  not  involve  these  elements.  If  we  had  no  other  sense 
than  that  of  smell,  and,  therefore,  could  not  have  referred  the 
sensations  to  any  fragrant  body,  what,  in  Dr  Reid^s  meaning  of 
this  term,  would  the  supposed  power  of  perception,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  ?  What  would  it  have  been,  in  like  man^ 
ner,  if  we  had  had  only  the  sense  of  taste  in  sweetness  and  bitter- 
ness,—or  of  hearing  in  melody, — or  of  vision  in  colour, — without 
the  capacity  of  knowing  light  as  a  material  substance,  or  the  bod- 
ies that  vibrated,  or  the  bodies  of  another  kind  that  were  sweet 
•r  bitter?  It  is  only  by  the  sense  of  touch,  or,  at  least,  by 
that  class  of  perceptions  which  Dr  Reid  ascribes  to  touch, — 
and  which,  therefore,  though  traced  by  us,  in  part,  to  another 
source,  1,  for  brevity^s  sake,  comprehend  under  that  term  in  our 
present  discussion, — it  is  only  by  touch  that  we  become  acquaint- 
ed with  those  elements  which  are  essential  to  our  very  notion  of 
a  body ;  and  to  touch,  therefore,  in  his  own  view  of  it,  we  must 
be  indebted,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  often  as  we  refer  the  sensa- 
tions of  any  other  class  to  a  corporeal  cause.  Even  in  the  suppos- 
ed perceptions  of  touch  itself,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ref- 
erence of  our  feelings  to  an  external  cause  is  not  denionstrative  of 
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aoj  peculiar  power  of  the  mind,  to  be  classed  separately  from  its 
other  faculties.  But  when  a  body  is  first  grasped,  in  infancy,  bj 
fingers  that  have  been  accustomed  to  contract  without  being  im- 
peded, we  learn  to  consider  the  sensation  as  the  result  of  a  cause 
that  is  different  from  our  own  mind,  because  it  breaks  an  accus- 
tomed series  of  feelings,  in  which  all  the  antecedents,  felt  by  as 
at  the  time,  were  such  as  were  before  uniformly  followed  bj  a 
different  consequent,  and  were  expected,  therefore,  to  have  again 
their  usual  consequent.  The  catite  of  the  new  sensation,  which  n 
thus  believed  to  be  something  different  from  our  sentient  self,  is  re- , 
garded  by  us  as  something  which  has  parts,  and  which  resists  oar 
effort,  that  is  to  say,  as  an  external  body ; — ^because  the  muscular 
feeling,  excited  by  the  object  grasped  is,  in  the  fini  place,  the 
very  feeling  of  that  which  we  term  resistance  ;  and,  secondhfj  be- 
cause, by  uniformly  supplying  the  place  of  a  definite  portion  of  a 
progressive  series  of  feelings,  it  becomes  ultimately  representa- 
tive of  that  particular  length  of  series,  or  number  of  parts,  of 
which  it  thus  uniformly  supplies  the  place.  Perception,  then, 
even  in  that  class  of  feelings  by  which  we  learn  to  consider  our- 
selves as  surrounded  by  substances  extended  and  resisting,  is  odIj 
another  name,  as  I  have  said,  for  the  result  of  certain  associa- 
tions and  inferences  that  flow  from  other  more  general  principles 
of  the  mind  ;  and  with  respect  to  all  our  other  sensations,  it  is 
only  another  name  for  the  suggestion  of  these  very  percep* 
tions  of  touch,  or  at  least  of  the  feelings,  tactual  and  muscular, 
which  arc,  by  Dr  Reid,  ascribed  to  that  single  sense,  if  we  had 
been  unsusceptible  of  these  tactual  and  muscular  feelings,  and, 
consequently,  had  never  conceived  the  existence  of  any  thing  ex- 
tended and  resisting  till  the  sensation  of  fragrance,  colour,  sweet- 
ness, or  sound  had  arisen,  we  should,  after  any  one  or  all  of  these 
sensations,  have  still  known  as  little  of  bodies  without,  as  if  no 
sensation  whatever  had  been  excited. 

The  distinction,  then,  on  which  Dr  Reid  has  founded  so  mocb, 
involves,  in  his  view  of  it,  and  in  the  view  that  is  generally  taken 
of  it,  a  false  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  process  which  he  de- 
scribes. The  two  words  sensation  and  perception^  are,  indeed,  as 
1  have  already  remarked,  very  convenient  for  expressing,  in  one 
case,  the  mere  existence  of  an  external  feeling, — ^in  the  other 
case,  the  reference  which  the  percipient  mind  has  made  of  this 
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feeling  to  an  external  cause.  But  this  reference  is  all,  which  the 
perception  superadds  to  the  sensation  ; — and  the  source  of  the  ref- 
erence itself  we  are  still  left  to  seek,  in  the  other  principles  of 
our  intellectual  nature.  We  have  no  need,  however,  to  invent  a 
peculiar  power  of  the  mind  for  producing  it ;  since  there  are  oth- 
er principles  of  our  nature,  from  which  it  may  readily  he  suppos- 
ed to  flow, — the  principle  by  which  we  are  led  to  believe,  that 
every  new  consequent,  in  a  train  of  changes,  must  have  had  a . 
new  antecedent  of  some  sort  in  the  train, — and  the  principle  of 
association,  by  which  feelings,  that  have  usually  coexisted,  sug- 
gest or  become  representative  of  each  other.  With  these  princi- 
ples, it  certainly  is  not  wonderful,  that  wh^n  the  fragrance  of  a 
rose  has  uniformly  affected  our  sense  of  smell,  as  often  as  the  flow- 
er itself  was  presented  to  us,  we  should  ascribe  the  fragrance  to 
the  flower  which  we  have  seen  and  handled; — ^but  though  it 
would  not  be  wonderful,  that  we  should  make  it,  it  would  indeed 
be  wbnderful,  if,  with  these  principles,  we  did  not  make  that  very 
reference,  for  which  Dr  Reid  thinks  it  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  a  peculiar  faculty  of  perception. 

Such,  then,  is  the  view,  which  I  would  take  of  that  distinction 
o(  sensation  wad  perception^  which  Dr  Reid,  and  the  philosophers 
who  have  ibUowed  him,  and  many  of  philosophers,  too,  that  pre- 
ceded him, — ^for  the  distinction,  as  1  have  said,  is  far  from  being 
an  original  one, — have  understood  in  a  different  sense ;  in  conse- 
quence, as  I  cannot  but  think,  of  a  defective  analysis  of  the  mental 
process,  which  constitutes  the  reference  of  our  feelings  of  this 
class  to  causes  that  are  without. 

There  is  another  distinction,  which  he  has  adopted  from  the 
philosophers  that  preceded  him,  and  which  forms  an  important 
part  of  his  system  of  perception, — a  distinction,  that  is  just  to  a 
certain  extent, — though  not  to  the  full  extent,  and  in  the  precise 
manner,  in  which  he  and  other  writers  have  maintained ; — and 
with  respect  to  which,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  point  out 
to  you,  how  far  I  conceive  it  to  be  safely  admissible.  I  allude  to 
the  division,  which  has  been  formed  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
qoaUties  of  matter. 

"  Every  one  knows  that  extension,  divisibility,  figure,  motion, 
solidity,  hardness,  softness,  and  fluidity,  were  by  Mr  Locke  called 
primary  qualities  of  body ;  and  that  sound,  colour,  taste,  smell,  and 
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heat  or  cold,  were  called  secondary  qualities.  Is  there  a  just 
foundation  for  this  distinction  ?  Is  there  any  thing  common  to 
the  primary,  which  belongs  not  to  the  secondary  ?  And  what 
is  it? 

^^  1  unswer,  that  there  appears  to  |me  to  be  a  real  foQndatio& 
for  the  distinction ;  and  it  is  this :  That  our  senses  give  us  a  di- 
rect and  a  distinct  notion  of  the  primary  qualities,  and  inform  as 
what  they  are  in  themselves ;  but  of  the  secondary  qualities,  our 
senses  give  us  only  a  relative  and  obscure  notion«  They  inform 
us  only,  that  they  are  qualities  that  affect  us  in  a  certain  manner, 
that  is,  produce  in  us  a  certain  sensation ;  but  as  to  what  they  are 
in  themselves,  our  senses  loave  us  in  the  dark. 

^'  The  notion  we  have  of  primary  qualities  is  direct,  and  not 
relative  only.  A  relative  notion  of  the  thing,  is,  strictly  speaking, 
no  notion  of  the  thing  at  all,  but  only  of  some  relation  which  it 
bears  to  something  else. 

'^  Thus  gravity  sometimes  signifies  the  tendency  of  bodies  to- 
wards the  earth  ;  sometimes  it  signifies  the  cause  of  that  tenden- 
cy :  When  it  means  the  first,  I  have  a  direct  and  distinct  notion  of 
gravity:  I  see  it,  and  feel  it,  and  know  perfectly  what  it  is;  but 
this  tendency  must  have  a  cause :  We  give  the  same  name  to  the 
cause  ;  and  that  cause  has  been  an  object  of  thought  and  of  speo 
ulatipn.  Now  what  notion  have  we  of  this  cause,  when  we  think 
and  reason  about  it  ?  It  is  evident,  we  think  of  it  as  an  unknown 
cause,  of  a  known  effect.  This  is  a  relative  notion,  and  it  must 
be  obscure ;  because  it  gives  us  no  conception  of  what  the  thii^ 
is,  but  of  what  relation  it  bears  to  something  else.  Every  rela- 
tion which  a  thing  unknown  bears  to  something  that  is  known, 
may  give  a  relative  notion  of  it ;  and  there  are  many  objects  of 
thought,  and  of  discourse,  of  which  our  faculties  can  give  no  bet- 
ter than  a  relative  notion. 

^^  Having  premised  these  things  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  s 
relative  notion,  it  is  evident,  that  our  notion  of  primary  qualities 
is  not  of  this  kind ;  we  know  what  they  are,  and  not  barely  what 
relation  they  bear  to  something  else. 

'^  It  is  otherwise  with  secondary  qualities.  If  you  ask  me, 
what  is  that  quality  or  modification  in  a  rose  which  I  call  its 
smell,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  answer  directly.  Upon  reflection  I  find) 
4hat  I  have  a  distinct  notion  of  the  sensation  which  it  produces  in 
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my  mind.  But  there  can  be  oothiag  like  to  this  sensatioD  in  the 
rose,  becawe  it  is  iDseDtient.  The  quality  in  the  rose  is  some- 
thing which  occasions  the  sensations  in  me ;  but  what  that  some- 
thing is,  I  know  not.  My  senses  give  me  no  information  upon  this 
point.  The  only  notion,  therefore,  my  senses  giye  is  this,  That 
smell  in  the  rose  is  an  unknown  quality  or  modification,  which  ^s 
the  cause  or  occasion  of  a  sensation  which  I  know  well.  The  re- 
lation which  this  wiknown  quality  bears  to  the  sensation  with 
which  nature  hath  connected  it,  is  all  I  learn  from  the  sense  of 
smelling ;  but  this  is  eyidently  a  relative  notion.  The  same  rea- 
soning will  apply  to  every  secondary  quality. 

^^  Thus  I  think  it  appears,  that  there  is  a  real  foundation  for 
the  distinction  of  primary  from  secondary  qualities ;  and  that  they 
are  distinguished  by  this,  that  of  the  primary  we  have  by  our  sen- 
ses a  direct  and  distinct  notion ;  but  of  the  secondary  only  a  rela- 
tive notion,  which  must,  because  it  is  only  relative^  be  obscure ; 
they  are  conceived  only  as  the  unknown  causes  or  occasions  of 
certain  sensations  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted.^'* 

Though,  as  1  have  explained  to  you  fully,  in  my  former  Lec- 
tures, we  should  not, — at  least  in  far  the  greater  number  of  our 
sensations, — ^have  considered  them,  originally,  as  proceeding  from 
external  causes,  we  yet,  after  the  acquisitions  of  knowledge,  with 
which  the  first  years  of  our  life  enrich  us,  believe,  that  there  is  an 
external  cause  of  all  our  sensations, — of  smells  and  tastes,  as  much 
as  of  those  feelings  of  the  mind,  which  constitute  our  notions  of 
extension  and  resistance.  But  the  difference,  in  these  cases,  is, 
that  thoui^h  we  learns  by  experience  of  certain  successions  or  co- 
existences of  feelings,  to  irefer  to  a  corporeal  cause  our  sensations 
of  fragrance,  and  various  other  species  of  sensations,  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  sensation  of  fragrance  itself,  or  in  the  other  analo- 
gous sensations,  of  which  I  speak,  that  might  not  indicate  as  much 
a  cause  directly  spiritual,  as  a  cause  like  that  to  which  we  at 
present  give  the  name  ofbody^ — while  the  very  notion  of  exten- 
sion and  resistance  combined,  seems  necessarily  to  indicate  a  ma- 
terial cause,  or  rather  is  truly  that  which  constitutes  our  very  no- 
tion of  matter. 

We  believe,  indeed,  that  our  sensations  of  fragrance,  sweet- 
ness, sound,  have  causes  of  some  sort,  as  truly  as  we  believe^  that 

•  On  the  Intellectoal  Powers,  Easay  H.  c.  17. 
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onr  feelingfB  of  extension  and  resistance  hare  a  caose,  or  causes  of 
some  sort;  but  if  we  have  previously  given  the  name*  of  matter, 
with  direct  reference  to  the  one  set  of  effects,  and  not  with  di- 
rect reference  to  the  other,  it  necessarily  follows,  that,  in  rehi- 
tion  to  matter,  as  often  as  we  speak  or  think  of  it,  the  qnalities 
which  correspond  with  the  one  set  of  effects,  that  have  led  as  to 
use  that  name,  must  be  regarded  kiy  us  as  primaiy,  and  the  others, 
which  may,  or  may  not  coexist  with  these,  only  as  secondary.  Ad 
external  body  may,  or  may  not  be  fragrant,  because  fragrance  is 
not  one  of  the  qualities  previously  included  by  us  in  oor  defini- 
tion of  a  body ;  but  it  mutt  be  extended^  and  present  an  obstacle  to 
our  compressing  force,  because  these  are  the  very  qualities, 
which  we  have  included  in  our  definition,  and  without  whichf 
therefore,  the  definition  must  cease  to  be  applicable  to  the  thing 
defined* 

If,  originally,  we  had  invented  the  word  matter  to  denote  the 
cause,  whatever  it  might  be,  of  our  sensations  of  smelL  It  is  veiy 
evident,  ih^t  fragrance  would  then  have  been  to  us  the  primaiy 
quality  of  mattWj  as  being  that  which  was  essential  to  our  defini- 
tion of  matter, — and  all  other  qualities,  by  which  the  cause  of 
smell  might,  or  might  not  at  the  same  time  affect  our  other  senses, 
would  then  have  been  uamdary  qualities  only, — as  beii^  qualities 
compatible  with  our  definition  of  matter,  but  not  essential  to  it 

What  we  now  term  matter,  however,  I  have  repeatedly  ob- 
served,— ^is  that  which  we  consider  as  occtipytfigtpact,  and  retUtwg 
tmr  effwrt  to  cwnprets  it ;  and  those  qualities  of  matter  may  well 
be  said  to  be  primary,  by  which  matter  itself,  as  thus  defined,  be- 
comes known  to  us,— or  by  the  union  of  which,  in  our  conception, 
we  form  the  complex  notion  of  matter,  and  give  or  withhold  that 
name  according  as  these  qualities  are  present  or  absent  Exten- 
sion and  resistance  are  the  distinguishing  qualities  that  direct  us  in 
all  our  applications  of  the  word  which  comprehends  them.  They 
are  truly  ^primar^  qualities,  therefore ;  since,  without  our  consid- 
eration of  them,  we  never  could  have  formed  the  complex  notion 
of  the  substance  itself,  to  which  we  afterwards,  in  our  analysis  of 
that  complex  notion,  ascribe  them  separately  as  qualities ; — and  all 
the  other  qualities,  which  we  may  afterwards  find  occasion  to  re- 
fer to  an  extended  resisting  substance,  must  evidently  be  seconda- 
ry, in  reference  to  those  qualities,  without  which  as  previously 
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combned  in  our  thought,  we  couk)  not  have  had  the  primarj  no- 
tion of  the  flubetance  to  which  we  thus  secondarily  refer  them.  If, 
in  the  case  which  we  have  already  frequently  imagined,  of  the  sin- 
gle sense  "of  smell,  we  had  been  absolutely  unsusceptible  of  every 
other  external  feeling,  we  might,  indeed,  have  considered  our  sen- 
sation as  the  effect  of  iome  cause, — and  even  of  a  cause  that  was 
different  from  our  mind  itself;  but  it  is  very  evident  that  we  could 
not  have  considered  it  as  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  matter^  at 
least  as  that  term  is  now  understood  by  us.  If,  in  these  circum- 
stances,— after  frequent  repetition  of  the  fragrance,  as  the  only 
quality  of  bodies  with  which  we  could  be  acquainted, — we 
were  to  acquire  in  an  instant  all  the  other  senses  which  we  now 
possess, — so  as  to  become  capable  of  forming  that  complex  notioii 
of  things  extended  and  resisting,  which  is  our  present  notion  of 
matter,  we  should  then,  indeed,  have  a  fuller  notion  of  the  rose, 
of  the  mere  fragrance  of  which  we  before  were  sensible,  without 
knowing  of  what  it  was  the  fragrance,  and  might  learn  to  refer  the 
fragrance  to  the  rose,  by  the  same  coexistences  of  sensations 
which  have  led  us,  in  our  present  circumstances,  to  combine  the 
fragrance  with  other  qualities,  in  the  complex  conception  of  the 
flower.  Even  then,  however,  though  the  fragrance,  which  was 
our  first  sensation,  had  truly  been  known  to  us  before  the  other 
qualities,  and  though  the  sensation,  therefore,  would  deserve  the 
name  of  primary,  the  referenet  of  this  earlier  feeling  to  the  exter- 
nal rose  as  its  cause,  would  still  truly  be  secondary  to  the  earlier 
reference,  or  rather  to  the  earlier  combination  of  other  qualities, 
in  one  ccsmplex  whole,  by  which  we  had  formed  to  ourselves  the 
notion  or  the  extended  and  resisting  rose,  as  a  body,  that  admitted 
the  subsequent  reference  of  the  delightful  sensation  of  fragrance 
to  be  ma^  to  it,  as  the  equal  cause  of  these  different  effects. 

In  this  sense,  then,  the  distinction  of  the  primary  and  seconda- 
ly  qualities  of  matter  is  just, — ^that,  whatever  qualities  we  refer  to 
a  material  cause  must  be,  in  reference,  secondary  to  those  qualities 
that  are  essential  to  our  very  notion  of  the  body,  to  which  the  sub- 
sequent reference  of  the  other  qualities  is  made.  We  have  form- 
ed our  definition  of  matter ;  and,  as  in  every  other  definition  of  ev- 
ery sort,  the  qualities  included  in  the  definition,  must  always,  in 
comparison  of  other  qualities,  be  primary  and  essential,  relatively 
to  the  thing  defined. 
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Nw  is  this  all. — It  will  be  admitted  likewise,  that  the  qualifies 
termed  primary^ — which  alone  are  included  in  onr  general  dedni- 
tions  of  matter,  and  which  are  all,  as  we  have  seen,  modifications 
of  mere  extension  and  resistance,  are,  even  after  we  ha^e  learned 
to  consider  the  causes  of  all  our  sensations  as  suhstances  external  to 
the  mind,  still  felt  by  us  to  be  external,  with  more  clearness  and 
▼ividness,  than  the  other  qualities,  which  we  term  aeeondary.  The 
difference  is  partly,  and  chiefly,  in  the  nature  of  the  sensations 
themselves,  as  already  explained  to^  you,  but  depends  also,  I  con- 
ceive, in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  on  the  permanence  and  univer- 
sality of  the  objects  which  possess  the  primary  qualities,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  we  can  renew  our  feeling  of  them  at  will, 
from  the  constant  presence  of  our  own  bodily  frame,  itself  extend- 
ed and  resisting,  and  of  the  other  causes  of  these  feelings  of  ex- 
tension and  resistance,  that  seem  to  be  every  where  surrounding 
us.  Tastes,  smells,  sounds,— even  colours  though  more  lasting 
than  these — are  not  always  before  us ; — but  there  is  not  a  moment 
at  which  we  cannot,  by  the  mere  stretching  of  our  hand,  produce 
at  pleasure,  the  feeling  of  something  extended  and  resisting.  It  v 
a  very  natural  effect  of  this  difference,  that  the  one  set  of  causes 
which  are  always  before  us,  should  seem  to  us,  therefore,  peca- 
liarly  permanent,  and  the  other  set,  that  are  only  occasiooaiiy 
present,  should  seem  almost  as  fugitive  as  our  sensations  them- 
selves. 

In  ^hese  most  important  respects,  there  is,  then,  a  just  ground 
for  the  distinction  of  the  primary  from  the  secondary  qualities  of 
bodies.  They  are  primary  in  the  order  of  our  definition  of  mat- 
ter; and  they  are  felt  by  us  as  peculiarly  permanent,  independent- 
ly of  our  feelings,  which  they  se^m  at  every  moment  ready  to 
awake.  The  power  of  affecting  us  with  smell,  taste,  sight,  or 
hearing,  may  or  may  not  be  present ;.  but  the  power  of  exciting 
the  feelings  of  extension  and  resistance  is  constantly  present,  and 
is  regarded  by  us  as  essential  to  our  very  notion  of  matter, — or, 
in  other  words,  we  give  the  name  of  matter^  only  where  this  com- 
plex perception  is  excited  in  us.  We  seem,  therefoFe,  to  be  con- 
stantly surrounded  with  a  material  world  of  substances  extended 
and  resisting,  that  is  to  say,  a  world  of  substances  capable  of  excit- 
ing in  us  the  feelings  which  are  ascribed  to  the  primary  quality  of 
matter  j — ^but  still  the  feeling  of  these  primary  qualities,  which  we 
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regard  as  permanent,  is  not  less  than  the  feeling  of  the  secondary 
qualities,  a  state  or  affection  of  the  mind,  and  nothing  more  ; — ^and 
in  the  one  case,  as  much  as  in  the  other,  in  the  perception  of  the 
qualities  termed  secondary,  as  much  as  of  the  qualities  termed  pri« 
mary,  the  feeling,  when  it  occurs,  is  the  direct  or  immediate  re- 
sult of  the  presence  of  the  external  hody  with  the  quality  of  which 
it  corresponds ; — or,  if  there  be  any  difference  in  this  respect,  1 
conceiYe  that  our  feeling  of  fragrance,  or  sweetness,  was,  origi- 
nally at  least,  a  more  immediate  result  of  the  presence  of  odorous 
or  sapid  particles, — than  any  feeling  of  extension,  without  the 
mind,  was  the  effect  of  the  first  body  which  we  touched. 

To  the  extent  which  I  have  now  stated,  then,  the  difference 
of  these  classes  of  qualities  may  be  admitted.  But  as  to  the  other 
differences  asserted,  they  seem  to  be  founded  on  a  false  view  of 
the  nature  of  perception.  I  cannot  discover  any  thing  in  the  sen* 
sations  themselves,  corresponding  with  the  primary  and  secondary 
qualities,  which  is  direct,  as  Dr  Reid  says,  in  the  one  case,  and 
only  relative  in  'the  other.  All  are  reUuioe^  in  his  sense  of  the 
term,  and  equally  relative, — our  perception  of  extension  and  re- 
sistai^pe,  as  much  as  our  perception  of  fragrance  or  bitterness. 
Our  feeling  of  extension  is  not  itself  matter,  but  a  feeling  excited 
by  matter.  We  ascribe,  indeed,  our  sensations  as  effects  to  exter- 
nal objects  that  excite  them ;  but  it  is  only  by  the  medium  of  our 
sensations  that  these,  in  any  case,  become  known  to  us  as  objects. 
To  say  that  our  perception  of  extension  is  not  relative,  to  a  cer- 
tain external  cause  of  this  perception,  direct  or  indirect,  as  our 
perception  of  fragrance  is  relative  to  a  certain  external  cause, 
would  be  to  say  that  our  perception  of  extension,  induced 
by  the  presence  of  an  external  cause,  is  not  a  mental  phe- 
nomenon, as  much  as  the  perception  of  fragrance,  but  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  state  of  the  mind ;  for,  if  the  perception  of 
extension  be,  as  all  our  perceptions  and  other  feelings  must 
surely  be,  a  mental  phenomenon,  a  state  of  mind^  not  of  tnai- 
t€r,  the  reference  made  of  this  to  an  external  cause,  must  be 
only  to  something  which  is  conceived  relatively  as  the  cause 
of  this  feeling.  What  matter  is  independently  of  our  percep- 
tion, we  know  not,  and  cannot  know,  for  it  is  only  by  our  sen- 
sations that  we  can  have  any  connexion  with  it ;  and  even  though 
we  were  supposed  to  have  our  connexion  with  it  enlarged,  by  va- 
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lions  seofles  additioDal  to  those  which  we  possess  at  presmf,  and 
our  acquaintance  with  it,  therefore,  to  be  far  more  minute,  this 
very  knowle^,  however  widelj  augmented,  must  itself  be  a 
mental  phMomenon^  in  like  manner,  the  reference  of  which,  to  mat- 
ter, as  an  external  cause,  would  still  be  rsloltoc  onlj  like  our  pre- 
sent knowledge.  That  the  connexion  of  the  feeling  of  ezteosioD, 
with  a  corporeal  substance  reallj  existing  without,  depends  on  the 
arbitrary  arrangement  made  bj  the  Deitj ;  and  that  ail  of  whidi 
we  are  conscious  might,  therefore,  have  existed,  as  at  present, 
though  no  external  cause  had  been,  Dr  Reid,  who  ascribes  to  as 
intuitive  principle,  our  belief  of  an  external  universe,  virtually  al- 
lows ;  and  this  very  admission  surely  implies,  that  the  notion  does 
not,  directly  and  necessarily,  involve  the  existence  of  any  particii- 
for  cause,  whatever  it  may  be  in  itself,  by  which  the  Deity  has 
thought  proper  to  produce  the  corresponding  feeling  of  our  niiiid. 
It  is  quite  evident,  that  we  cannot,  in  this  case,  appeal  to  experi- 
ence, to  inform  us  what  sensations  or  perceptions  are  more  or 
less  direct ;  for  experience,  strictly  understood,  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  feelings  of  our  own  mind,  unless  in  this  very  rektire 
belief  itself,  that  there  are  certain  external  causes  of  our  feelings, 
— causes  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  conceive  as  really  ex- 
isting, but  of  which  we  know  nothing  more  than  that  our  feelings, 
in  all  that  wide  variety  of  states  of  mind,  which  we  express  briefly 
by  the  terms  sensation  or  perception,  are  made  to  depend  on 
them.  In  the  series  of  states  in  which  the  mind  has  existed,  from 
the  first  moment  of  our  life,  to  the  present  hour,  the  feelings  of 
extension,  resistance,  joy,  sorrow,  fragrance,  colour,  hope,  fear, 
heat,  cold,  admiration,  resentment,  have  often  had  place;  and 
some  of  these  feelings,  it  has  been  impossible  for  us  not  to  ascribe 
to  a  direct  external  cause  ;  but  there  have  not  been  in  the  mental 
series,  which  is  all  of  which  we  can  be  conscious,  both  that  feel* 
ing  of  the  mind  which  we  term  the  perception  of  extension,  sod 
also  body  itself,  as  the  cause  of  this  feeling ;  for  body,  as  an  actu- 
al substance,  cannot  be  a  part  of  the  consciousness  of  the  miod, 
which  is  a  different  substance.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  believe, 
that  there  are  external  causes  of  this  feeling  of  the  mind,  peiii»- 
.  nent  and  independent  of  it,  which  produce  in  regular  series,  all 
those  phenomena  that  are  found  by  us  in  the  physical  events  of 
the  universe,  and  with  the  continuance  of  which,  therefore,  oor 
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perceptions  also  will  continae ;  we  cannot  truly  suppose  more, 
without  conceiving  our  very  notion  of  extension,  a  mental  state, 
to  be  itself  a  body  extended,  which  we  have  as  little  reason  to 
suppose,  as  that  our  sensation  of  fragrance,  another  mental  state, 
is  itself  a  fragrant  body.  It  is  needless  to  prolong  this  discussion, 
by  endeavouring  to  place  the  argument  in  new  points  of  view. 
The  simple  answer  to  the  question,  ^^  Is  our  notion  of  extension, 
or  o£  the  other  primary  qualities  of  matter,  a  phenomenon  or  af- 
fection of  matter  or  of  mind  ?'^  would  be  of  itself  sufficient;  for  if 
it  be  a  state  of  the  mind,,  as  much  as  our  feeling  of  heat  or  of 
fragrance,  and  a  state  produced  by  the  presence  of  an  external 
cause,  as  our  sensations  of  heat  or  fragrance  are  produced,  then 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  knowledge  is,  in  one  case, 
more  direct  than  in  the  other.  In  both,  it  is  the  effect  of  the 
presence  of  an  external  cause,  and  in  both  it  must  be  rekuive  only, 
— ^to  adopt  Dr  Reid's  phrase, — ^to  that  particular  cause  which 
produced  it^  the  knowledge  of  which  cause,  in  the  case  of  exten- 
sion, as  much  as  in  the  case  of  fragrance,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
knowledge,  that  there  is  vnthmU  us,  something  which  is  not  our 
mind  itself,  but  which  exists,  as  we  cannot  but  believe,  perma- 
nently and  independently  of  our  mind,  and  produces  according  to 
its  ovnk  Tarieties,  in  relation  to  our  corporeal  frame  at  one  time, 
that  affection  of  the  mind  which  we  denominate  the  perception  of 
extension ;  at  another  time,  that  different  affection  of  the  mind, 
which  we  denominate  the  perception  of  fragrance.  Wkat  ii  u, 
as  it  exists  in  absolute  independence  of  our  perceptions,  we  who 
become  acquainted  with  it,  only  by  those  very  perceptions,  know 
not,  in  either  case ;  but  we  know  it  at  least, — which  is  the  only 
biowledge  important  for  us, — as  it  exists  reUuiotly  to  w ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  impossible  for  us,  from  the  very  constitution  of  our 
nature,  not  to  regard  the  variety  of  our  perceptions,  as  occasion- 
ed by  a  corresponding  variety  of  causes,  external  to  our  mind ; 
though,  even  in  making  this  reference,  we  must  still  believe  our 
perceptions  themselves,  to  be  altogether  different  and  distinct 
from  the  external  causes,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  have 
produced  them ;  to  be,  in  short,  phenomena  purely  mental,  and  to 
be  this  equally,  whether  they  relate  to  the  primary  op  the  secon- 
dary qualities  of  matter ;  our  notion  of  extension,  in  whatever 
way  the  Deity  may  have  connected  it  with  the  presence  of  exter- 
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Hal  things,  being  as  mnch  a  state  of  the  mind  itself,  as  our  notion 
of  sweetness  or  sound. 

These  observations,  on  the  process  of  suggestion,  which,  in 
the  reference  to  an  external  cause,  distinguishes  our  pereepium 
from  our  iimpUr  iematunu, — and  on  the  real  and  supposed^  differ- 
ences of  the  primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  matter, — will 
have  prepared  you,  1  trust,  for  understanding  better  the  claim 
which  Dr  Reid  has  made  to  the  honour  of  overthrowing  what  he 
has  termed  the  ideal  system  of  perception.  It  is  a  dahn,  as  1 
have  said,  which  appears  to  me  truly  wonderful,  both  as  made  bj 
him  and  admitted  by  others ;  the  mighty  achievement  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  the  overthrow  of  a  great  system,  being  no- 
thing more,  than  the  proof  that  certain  phrases  are  metaphorical, 
which  were  intended  by  their,  authors  to  be  understood  only  as 
metaphors. 

In  perception  there  is,  as  I  have  already  frequently  repeated, 
a  certain  Mri€# — the  presence  of  an  external  object — the  affec- 
tion of  the  sensorial  organ — the  affection  of  the  sentient  mind. 
As  the  two  last,  however,  belong  to  one  being — ^the  being  called 
#e{/^— which  continues  the  same,  while  the  external  objects  aroond 
are  incessantly  changing ; — ^it  is  not  wonderful,  that,  in  speaking 
of  perception,  we  should  often  think  merely  of  the  object  as  one, 
and  of  ounelf,  (this  compound  of  mind  and  matter,)  as  also  ODe« 
— uniting  the  organic  and  mental  changes,  in  the  single  word 
which  expresses  our  perception.  To  see  and  to  hear,  for  exam- 
pie,  are  single  words,  expressive  of  this  whole  process — the  bodi- 
ly as  well  as  the  mental  part — ^for  we  do  not  consider  the  terms 
as  applicable,  in  strict  philosophic  propriety,  to  cases,  in  which 
the  mere  mental  affection  is  the  same,  but  the  corporeal  part  is 
belieyed  by  us  to  l>e  different, — as  in  sleep,  or  reverie,  when  the 
castle,  the  forest,  the  stream,  rise  before  us  as  in  reality,  and  we 
feel  as  if  we  were  truly  listening  to  voices  which  we  love.  Tliat 
we  feel,  as  if  we  were  listening,  and  feel  as  if  we  saw,  is  our  lan- 
guage, when,  in  our  waking  hours,  we  speak  of  this  phenomena 
of  our  dreams, — ^not  that  we  actually  «av  and  heard — ^thus  evident- 
ly shewing,  that  we  comprehend,  in  these  terms, — ^when  osed 
without  the  qualifying  words  at  t/*— not  the  mental  chains  of 
state  only,  but  the  whole  process  of  perception,  corporeal  as  well 
as  mental.    The  mere  organic  part  of  the  process,  however,  be' 
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ing  of  importance,  only  as  it  is  followed  by  the  mental  part, — and 
being  always  followed  by  the*mental  part, — scarcely  enters  into 
oar  conception,  tinless  in  cases  of  this  sort,  when  we  distingaish 
perception  from  vivid  imagination,  or  when  the  whole  compound 
process  of  perception  is  a  subject  of  our  philosophic  inquiry.  As 
sight,  hearing,  perception,  involve,  in  a  smgle  word, — process 
both  mental  and  corporeal, — so,  1  have  no  doubt,  that  idea,  though 
now  confined  more  strictly  to  the  feelings  of  the  mind,  was  long 
employed  with  a  more  vague  signification,  so  as  sometimes  to 
mean  the  mental  affection,  sometimes  the  organic  affection,  some- 
times both ; — ^in  the  same  manner,  as  at  present  we  speak  of  sight, 
sometimes  as  mental,  sometimes  as  organic,  sometimes  as  both.  It 
comprehends  both,  when  we  distingoish  the  mountain  or  forest 
which  we  Me,  from  the  mountain  or  forest  of  which  we  ctreor/i. 
It  is  mental  only,  when  we  speak  of  the  pleasure  of  sight  It  is 
organic  only,  when  we  say  of  an  eye,  in  which  the  passage  of  the 
rays  of  light  has  become  obstructed,  that  its  sight  is  lost,  or  has 
been  injured  by  disease. 

The  consideration  of  this  double  sense  of  the  term  idea^  in 
some  of  the  older  metaphysical  writers,  corresponding  with  our 
present  double  sense  of  the  word  perception,  as  involving  both 
the  corporeal  and  mental  part  of  the  process,  removes,  1  think, 
much  of  that  apparent  confusion,  which  is  sometimes  to  be  found 
in  their  language  on  the  subject ;  when  they  combine  with  the 
term  expressions,  which  can  be  understood  only  in  a  material 
sense,  after  combining  with  it,  at  other  times,  expressions,  which 
can  be  miderstood  only  of  the  mind  ;  as  it  is  not  impossible  that  a 
period  may  arrive,  when  much  of  our  reasoning,  that  involves  no 
obscurity  at  present,  may  seem  obscure  and  confused,  to  our  suc- 
cessors, in  that  career  of  inquiry,  which,  perhaps,  is  yet  scarcely 
begun ;  merely  because  they  may  have  limited,  with  stricter  pro- 
priety, to  one  part  of  a  process,  terms,  which  we  now  use  as  sig- 
nificant of  a  whole  process.  In  the  same  manner,  as  we  now  ex- 
clude wholly  from  the  term  idea  every  thing  organic^  so  may  ev- 
ery thing  organic  hereafter  be  excluded  from  the  term  sight ;  and 
from  the  simple  phrase,  so  familiar  at  present,  that  an  eye  has 
lost  its  sight,  some  future  philosopher  may  be  inclined  to  assert, 
that  we,  who  now  use  that  phrase,  consider  the  perception  of  vis- 
ion, as  in  the  material  organ  ;  and,  if  he  have  the  talents  of  Dr 
60 
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Reid,  h€  maj  evea  fonn  a  series  of  adnuFable  ratiocinatioitt,  iu 
disproof  of  an  opinion  which  nobody  holds,  and  may  consider 
himself,  and  perhaps,  too,  if  he  be  as  fortonate  as  the  aothor 
of  the  Inqniry  into  the  Hnman  Mind,  may  be  considered,  bj 
others,  as  the  OTerthrower  of.  a  mighty  system  of  metaphyncal 
illosion. 

How  tndy  this  has  been  the  case,  in  the  sof^posed  overthrow 
of  the  ideiil  s^tem*  1  shall  proceed  to  shew  io  my  next  Lecture, 
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LECTURE  XXVI. 

ON  Dll  RfilD^B  SUFPOBED  CONFUTATION  OF  THE  ID&AL  StStfeMJ 
HTFOTHESIS  Ol^  THB  PERIPATfinncS  REGARDING  PERCEPTION} 
AND  OPINIONS  OF  VARIOUS  PHILOSOPHERS  ON  THE  8AMC} 
SUBJECT. 

The  remariju  whicli  i  diFered,  in  my  Idst  Leetnre,  id  ilItiiftM« 
tioD  of  what  have  beea  termed  the  pritnary  and  ieeondary  quali* 
ties  of  matter,  were  intended  chiefly  to  obviate  that  false  view  of 
them,  in  which  the  one  set  of  these  qnalities  is  disting^uished,  as 
affordmg  ns  a  knowled|fe  tb&t  is  direct,  and  the  otiier  set^  a  knowl^ 
edge  that  is  relatiye  only ;— as  if  any  qoaiities  of  matter  could  be-* 
come  known  to  the  mind,  but  as  they  are  capable  of  affecting^  tiie 
mind  with  certain  feelings,  and  as  rtlaihB^  therefore,  to  the  feel" 
ings  which  they  excite.  What  matter  is,  bat  as  the  cause  of  those 
various  states  of  mind,  which  we  denominate  our  sensations  or  per* 
ceptlons,  it  is  surely  impossible  for  us,  by  perception,  to  discover^ 
The  physical  uiiiTerse,  amid  which  we  are  placed,  may  have  iii« 
numerable  qualities  that  have  no  relation  to  our  percipient  mind, 
— «id  qualities,  which,  if  our  mind  were  endowed  with  other  ca** 
pacities  of  sensation,  we  might  discover  as  readily  as  those  which 
we  know  at  present;  but  the  qualities  that  hare  no  rekuian  to  the 
present  state  of  the  mind,  cannot  to  the  mind,  in  its  present  state, 
be  elements  of  its  knowledge.  From  the  very  constitution  of  our 
nature,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  believe,  that  our  sen- 
sations have  txteffud  causes^  which  correspond  with  them,  and 
which  have  a  permanence)  that  is  independent  of  our  tftDsient 
feelings, — a  permanence,  that  enables  us  to  predict  in  certain  cir- 
cumstanees,  the  feelings  which  they  are  again  to  excite  in  OW 
percipient  mind ;  and  to  the  union  of  all  these  permanent  exter- 
nal causes,  in  one  great  systemt  we  give  the  name  of  the  materia 
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al  world.  Biit  the  material  world,  in  the  sense  in  which  alone  we 
are  entitled  to  speak  of  it,  is  still  only  a  name  for  a  multitude  of 
external  causes  of  our  feelings,— of  causes  which  are  recognized 
hy  us  as  permanent  and  uniform  in  their  nature ;  but  are  so  re- 
cognized by  us,  only  because,  in  similar  circumstances,  they  excite 
uniformly  in  the  mind  the  same  perceptions,  or,  at  least,  are  sup- 
posed by  us  to  be  uniform  in  their  own  nature,  when  the  percep- 
tions which  they  excite  in  us  are  uniform.  It  is  according  to 
their  mode  of  affecting  the  mind,  then,  with  yarious  sensations, 
that  we  know  them, — and  not  according  to  their  own  absolute  na- 
ture, which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know, — whether  we  giTe  the 
name  of  primary  or  secondary  to  the  qualities  which  affect  us.  If 
our  sensations  were  different,  our  perceptions  of  the  qualities  of 
things,  which  induce  these  sensations  in  us,  would  instantly  hare 
a  corresponding  difference.  All  the  external  existences,  wlilch 
we  term  matter, — and  all  the  phenomena  of  their  motion  or  their 
rest, — if  known  to  us  at  all,  are  known  to  us  only  by  exciting  in 
M,  the  percipients  of  them,  certainr  feelings : — and  qualities,  wbicli 
are  not  more  or  less  directly  relative  to  our  feelings,  as  sentient  or 
percipient  beings,  are,  therefore,  qualities  which  me  must  be  for- 
ever incapable  even  of  divining. 

This,  and  some  other  discussions  which  have  of  late  engaged 
us,  were  in  part  intended  as  preparatory  to  the  inquiry  on  which 
we  entered  in  the  close  of  my  Lecture, — the  inquiry  into  the  just- 
ness of  the  praise  which  has  been  claimed  and  received  by  Dr 
Reid,  as  the  confuter  of  a  very  absurd  theory  of  perception,  till 
then  universally  prevalent : — and  if,  indeed,  the  theory,  which  he 
is  said  to  have  confuted,  had  been  the  general  belief  of  phiioso- 
phers  till  confuted  by  him,  there  can  be  no  question,  that  he 
would  have  had  a  just  claim  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  chief 
benefactors  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind.  At  any  rate,  since  this 
glory  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  and  his  supposed  confutatioa  of 
the  theory  of  perception,  by  little  images  of  objects  conveyed  lo 
the  mind,  has  been  considered  as  forming  one  of  the  most  impo^ 
tant  eras  in  intellectual  science,  it  has  acquired,  from  this  uniTe^ 
sality  of  mistake  with  respect  to  it,  an  interest  which,  from  its 
own  merits,  it  would  certainly  be  far  from  possessing.      • 

In  the  Philosophy  of  the  Peripatetics,  and  in  all  the  dark  ages 
of  the  scholastic  followers  of  that  «y8tem,t(iea«  were  truly  con^ 
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sidered  as  little  images  derived  from  objects  without ;  and,  as 
the  word  idea  still  contiaued  to  be  used  after  this  original  mean- 
ing had  been  abandoned,  (as  it  continues  still,  in  all  the  works 
that  treat  of  perception,)  it  is  not  wonderful  that  mjinj  of  the  ac- 
customed forms  of  expression,  which  were  retained  together  with 
it,  should  ha?e  been  of  a  kind  that,  in  their  strict  etymological 
meaning,  might  have  seemed  to  harmonize  more  with  the  theory 
of  ideas  as  images,  which  prevailed  when  these  particular  forms 
of  expression  originally  became  habitual,  than  with  that  o£  ideas  as 
mere  states  of  the  mind  itself;  since  this  is  only  what  has  happen- 
ed with  respect  to  innumerable  other  words,  in  the  transmuta- 
tions of  meaning  which  they  have  received  during  the  long  pro- 
gress of  scientific  inquiry.  The  idea,  in  the  old  philosophy,  had 
been  that,  of  which  the  presence  immediately  preceded  the  men- 
tal perception, — ^the  direct  external  cause  of  perception ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, it  may  well  be  supposed,  that  when  the  dirept  cause  of 
perception  was  believed  to  be,  not  a  foreign  phantasm,  but  a  pe- 
cttliar  affection  of  the  sensorial  organ,  that  word,  which  had  for- 
.  merly  been  applied  to  the  supposed  object,  would  still  imply  some 
reference  to  the  oi^nic  state,  which  was  believed  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  shadowy  film,  or  phantasm,  in  being,  what  it  had 
been  supposed  to  be,  the  inmiediate  antecedent  of  perception. 
Idea,  in  short,  in  the  old  writers,  like  the  synonymous  word  per- 
ception at  present,  was  expressive,  not  of  one  part  of  a  process, 
but  of  two  parts  of  it.  It  included,  with  a  certain  vague  compre- 
hensiveness, the  organic  change  as  well  as  the  mental^ — ^in  the 
same  way  as  perception  now  implies  a  certain  change  produced 
In  our  organs  of  sense,  and  a  consequent  change  Id  the  state  of 
the  mind  ;  and  hence  it  is  surely  not  very  astonishing,  that  while 
many  expressions  are  found  in  the  works  of  these  older  writers, 
which,  VI  treating  of  ideas,  have  a  reference  to  the  mental  part 
of  the  process  of  perception,  other  expressions  are  occasionally 
employed  which  relate  only  to  the  material  part  of  the  process, 
— <since  both  parts  of  the  process,  as  I  have  said,  were,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  denoted  by  that  single  word.  All  this  might  very 
naturally  take  place,  though  nothing  more  was  meant  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  it  than  these  two  parts  of  the.  process, — ^the  organic 
change,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  the  subsequent  mental  change, 
without  the  necessary  intervention  of  something  distinct  from  both^ 
such  as  Dr  Reid  supposes  to  have  been  meant  by  the  term  Idea. 
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It  is  thii  appUcation,  to  tiie  bodily  part  of  the  proc«iB,  of  et^ 
prewiona)  which  he  considered  as  intended  to  be  allied  to  tiie 
mental  part  of  perception,  that  has  sometimes  misled  him  in  Che 
views  which  he  has  given  of  the  opinions  of  former  philoaophen. 
Bat  still  more  frequently  has  he  been  misled,  by  understanding  m  t 
literal  sense  phrases  which  were  intended  in  a  metaphorical  sease, 
and  which  seem  so  obvioosly  metaphorical,  that  it  is  truly  difficalt 
to  account  for  the  misapprehension.  Indeed,  the  same  metaphois, 
on  the  mere  use  of  which  Dr  Reid  founds  so  much,  continue  stiH 
to  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  before  he  wrote.  We  speak  ef 
impressions  on  the  mind,-H)f  ideas  bright  or  obscure,  permanent 
or  fading, — of  senses^  that  are  the  inlets  to  our  knowledge  of  ei- 
temal  things, — and  of  memory,  in  which  this  knowle^^  is  stored, 
— precisely  as  the  writers  and  speakers  before  us  used  these  phras- 
es ;  without  meaning  any  thing  more,  than  that  ceitaio  oigaaic 
changes,  necessary  to  perception,  are  produced  by  external  ob- 
jects,— and  that  certain  feelings,  similar  to  those  originally  excit- 
ed in  this  manner,  are  afterwards  renewed,  with  more  or  less  pe^ 
manence  and  yivacity,  without  the  recurrence  of  the  objects  that 
originally  produced  them  ; — ^and  to  arrange  all  the  moods  and  fig- 
ures of  logic  in  confutation  of  mere  metaphors,  such  as  I  cannot 
but  think  the  images  in  the  mind  to  have  been,  which  Dr  Reid  so 
powerfully  assailed,  seems  an  undertaking  not  very  ditierent  from 
that  of  exposing,  syllogistically  and  seriously,  all  the  follies  ofGre* 
cian  Paganism  as  a  system  of  theological  belief,  in  the  hope  of  coft- 
verting  some  unfortunate  poetaster  or  poet,  who  still  talks,  in  hii 
rhymings  to  his  mistress,  of  Cupid  and  the  Gracti, 

There  is,  however,  one  very  important  practical  ini^nce  to 
be  drawn  from  this  misapprehension, — the  necessity  of  avoidii^, 
as  much  as  possible,  in  philosophic  disquisition,  the  language  of 
metaphor^  especially  when  the  precise  meaning  has  not  before  been 
pointed  out,  so  as  to  render  any  misconception  of  the  Intended 
meaning,  when  a  metaphor  is  used,  as  nearly  impossible  as  the 
condition  of  our  intellectual  nature  will  allow.  In  calculating  the 
possibility  of  this  future  misconception,  we  should  never  estimate 
our  own  perspicuity  very  highly ;  for  there  is  always  in  man  a 
redundant  facility  of  mistake,  beyond  our  most  liberal  allowance 
As  Pope  truly  says, — 

^  <*  The  difference  ii  ai  ^eat  between 

Tbe  optica  aeelog,  aa  the  objectt  leta  i^ 
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And,  unfortonately,  it  is  the  object  only  wbicb  is  in  our  power. 
The  fallible  optics,  that  are  to  view  it,  are  beyond  onr-contronl ; 
and  whatever  opinion,  therefore,  the  most  cautious  philosopher  may 
assert,  he  oiight  never  to  flatter  himself  with  the  absolute  certain- 
ty, that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  he  may  not  be  exhibited, 
and  confuted,  as  the  aasertor  of  a  doctrine,  not  merely  different 
from  that  which  he  has  professed,  but  exactly  opposite  to  it. 

The  true  nature  of  the  opinions  really  held  by  philosophers  is, 
however,  to  be  datermined  by  reference  to  their  works.  To  this 
then  let  us  proceed. 

The  langua^  of  Mr  Locke, — ^to  be^n  with  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  tbese,-^is  unfortunately,  so  very  figurative,  when  he  speaks 
of  the  intellectual  pheaomena,(thoogh  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would 
have  avoided  these  figures,  if  he  could  have  foreseen  the  possibility 
of  their  being  interpreted  literally,)  that  it  is  not  easy  to  show,  by 
any  single  quotation,  how  very  different  his  opinions  as  to  percep- 
tion were,  from  those  which  Dr  Reid  has  represented  them  to  be. 
The  great  question  is,  whether  he  believed  the  existence  of  ideas, 
as  things  in  the  mind,  separate  from  perception,  and  intermediate 
between,  the  organic  affection,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  the  men* 
tal  affection ;  or  whether  the  idta  and  the  perception  were  con- 
sidered by  him  as  the  same.  ^  In  the  perception  of  external  ob- 
jects,^' sajrs  Dr  Reid,  ^^  all  languages  distii^uish  three  things, — 
the  mind  that  perceives, — the  operation  of  that  mind,  which  is 
ealled  perception, — ^and  the  object  perceived.  Philosophers  have 
introduced  a  fourth  thing,  in  this  process,  which  they  call  the  idea 
of  the  object.'^*  It  is  the  merit  of  shewing  the  nullity  of  this  sup* 
posed  fimrih  things  which  Dr  Reid  claims,  and  which  has  been 
granted  to  liim,  without  examination.  The  perception  itself,  as  a 
state  of  the  mind,  or,  as  he  chooses  to  call  it,  an  operation  of  the 
mind,  he  admits,  and  he  admits  also  the  organic  change  which 
precedes  it.  Did  Mr  Locke  then  contend  for  any  thing  more,  for 
that  fourth  thing,  the  idea,  distinct  from  the  perception, — over 
which  Dr  Reid  supposes  himself  to  have  triumphed  ?  That  he 
did  not  contend  for  any  thing  more,  nor  conceive  the  idea  to  be 
any  thing  different  from  the  perception  itself,  is  sufficiently  appar- 
ent from  innumerable  passages  both  of  his  Essay  itself,  and  oi  bis 

*  Oo  the  Intellectoal  Foweri,  Eiiay  If.  chap.  xti. 
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admirable  defence  of  the  great  doctrines  of  his  Essay,  in  his  con- 
troTersj  with  Bishop  Stillingfleet.  He  repeatedly  states,  that  he 
uses  the  word  idea^  as  synonymoos  with  conception  or  motto*^  in 
the  common  use  of  those  terms ;  his  only  reason  for  preferring  it 
to  notion,  (which  assuredly  Dr  Reid  could  not  suppose  to  mean 
any  thing,  distinct  from  the  mind)  being,  that  the  term  notion 
seems  to  him  better  limited  to  a  particular  class  of  ideas,  those 
which  he  technically  terms  mixed  tnodet.  That  ideas  are  not  dif- 
ferent from  perceptions  is  clearly  expressed  by  him.  *^  To  ask  at 
what  time  a  man  has  first  any  tdea«,''  he  says,  ^^  is  to  ask  when  be 
begins  to  perceive  ;  having  ideas  and  perception  being  the  same 
thing.^ '*  If  he  speaks  of  our  senses,  as  the  inleU  to  our  ideas,  the 
metaphor  is  surely  a  very  obvious  one ;  or,  if  any  one  will  still 
contend,  that  what  is  said  metaphorically  must  have  been  intend- 
ed really,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  he  uses  precisely  the  same 
metaphor,  in  cases  in  which  the  real  application  of  it  is  absolutely 
impossible,  as,  for  example,  with  respect  to  our  perceptions  or 
sensations,  and  that,  if  we  are  to  understand,  from  his  use  of  such 
metaphors,  that  he  believed  the  ideas,  thus  introduced,  to  be  dis- 
tinct from  the  mind,  we  must  understand,  in  like  manner,  that  he 
believed  our  sensations  and  perceptions,  introduced,  in  like  man- 
ner, to  be  also  things  self-existing,  and  capable'  of  being  adnutted, 
at  certain  inlets,  into  the  mind  as  their  recipient.  ^  Our  senses, 
conversant  about  particular  sensible  objects,  do  convey,^'  he  sayi, 
^  into  the  mind,  several  distinct  perceptions  of  things,  according 
to  those  various  ways  wherein  those  objects  do  affect  them.^t 
^^  The  senses  are  avenues  provided  by  nature  for  the  reception  of 
sensations/'l  I  cannot  but  think,  that  these,  and  the  similar  passa- 
ges that  occur  in  the  Essay,  ought,  of  themselves,  to  have  convinc- 
ed Dr  Reid,  that  he  who  thus  spoke  of  pcRCEPTioifs,  conveyed 
into  the  mind,  and  of  avenues  provided  for  the  reception  of  sbtsa- 
Tioprs,  might  also,  when  he  spoke  of  the  conveyance  of  ideas  into 
the  mind,  and  of  avenues  for  the  reception  of  ideas,  have  meant 
nothing  more  than  the  simple  external  origin  of  those  notions,  or 
conceptions,  or  feelings,  or  affections  of  mind,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  ideas  ;  especially  when  there  is  not  a  single  aiffument 
in  his  Essay,  or  in  any  of  his  works,  that  is  founded  on  the  substan* 

*  Esiay  coocerniD^  Humao  Understaodins^,  B.  ii.  chap.  i.  wet.  9. 
t  Sect.  3.  t  Sect.  12. 
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ttal  reality  of  our  ideas,  ad  separate  and  diftiDct  things  in  the 
mind.  I  shall  refer  only  to  one  additional  passage,  which  1  pur- 
posely select,  because  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  very  foil  of  the  par- 
ticular figures,  that  have  misled  Br  Reid,  and  shews,  therefore, 
what  the  true  meaning  of  the  author  was  at  the  time  at  which  ho 
used  these  figures. 

^  The  other  way  of  retention,  is  the  power  to  revive  again  in 
our  minds  those  ideas,  which  after  imprinting  have  disappeared, 
or  have  been  as  it  were  laid  aside  out  of  sight ;  and  thus  we  do, 
when  we  conceive  heat  or  light,  yellow  or  sweet,  the  object  be- 
ing removed.  This  is  memory,  which  is,  as  it  were  the  store** 
house  of  our  ideas.  For  the  narrow  mind  of  man  not  being  capa-* 
ble  of  haying  many  ideas  under  view  and  consideration  at  once,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  a  repository  to  lay  up  those  ideas,  which 
at  another  time  it  might  have  use  of.  But  our  ideas  being  noth* 
iog  but  actual  perceptions  in  the  mind,  which  cease  to  be  any 
thing,  when  there  Is  no  perception  of  them,  this  laying  up  of  our 
ideas  in  the  repository  of  the  memory,  signifies  no  more  but  this, 
that  the  mind  has  a  power  in  many  cases  to  revive  perceptions, 
which  it  has  once  had,  with  this  additional  perception  annexed  to 
them,  that  it  has  had  them  before.  And  in  this  sense  it  is,  that 
oar  ideas  are  said  to  be  in  our  memories,  when  indeed  they  are 
actually  no  where,  but  only  there  is  an  ability  in  the  mind  when 
it  will  to  revive  them  again,  and  as  it  were  paint  them  aniiew  on 
itself,  though  some  with  more,  some  with  less  difficulty ;  some 
more  lively,  and  others  more  obscurely."* 

The  doctrine  of  this  truly  eminent  philosopher,  therefore,  is, 
that  the  presence  of  the  external  object,  and  the  consequent  or* 
ganic  change,  are  followed  by  an  idea,  ^^  which  is  nothing  but  the 
actual  perception  i^  and  that  the  laying  up  of  these  ideas  in  the 
memory,  signifies  nothing  more,  than  that  the  mind  has,  in  many 
cases,  a  power  to  revive  perceptions  which  it  has  once  had.  All 
this,  1  conceive,  is  the  very  doctrine  of  Dr  Reid  on  the  subject ;  and 
to  have  confuted  Mr  Locke,  therefore,  if  it  had  been  possible  for ' 
him,  must  have  been  a  very  unfortunate  confutation,  as  it  would 
have  been  also  to  have  confuted  as  completely  the  very  opinions 
on  the  subject,  which  he  was  disposed  himself  to  maintain. 

*  Euay  coDceroiog  Human  Understandiog^,  B.  ii.  chap.  x.  tect.  ?. 
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I  may  now  proceed  further  back,  to  another  philosopher  of 
great  emioeoce,  whose  name,  unfortunately  for  its  reputation,  is 
associated  more  with  his  political  and  religious  errors,  than  with 
his  analytical  investigations  of  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  of 
thought.  The  author  to  whom  I  allude  is  Hohbes,  without  all 
question  one  of  the  most  acute  intellectual  inquirers  of  the  coun- 
try and  age  in  which  he  lived.  As  the  physiology  of  the  mind,  in 
Britain  at  least  seemed  at  that  time  to  be  almost  a  new  science, 
he  was  very  generaily  complimented  by  his  contemporary  poets, 
as  the  discoverer  of  a  new  land.  Some  very  beautiful  Latin  vers- 
es, addressed  ta  him,  I  quoted  to  you,  in  a  former  Lecture,  in 
which  it  was  said,  on  occasion  of  his  work  on  Human  Nature,  that 
the  mind,  which  had  before  known  all  thingd,  was  now  for  the 
first  time  made  known  to  itself. 

**  Omnia  hactenai 
Quae  notte  potuit,  Dota  jam  primam  est  sibi.^' 

And  in  which  he  was  said,  m  reoealing  the  mind,  to  have  perfonn- 
ed  a  work,  next  in  divinity  to  that  of  creating  it 

^^  Difioum  est  opnt 
Animom  creare,  proximum  buic  otteodere.'* 

By  Cowley,  who  styles  him  "  the  discoverer  of  the  golden 
lands  of  new  philosophy,'^  he  is  compared  to  Columbus,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  world,  which  that  great  navigator  found,  was 
leflt  by  him,  rude  and  neglected,  to  the  culture  of  future  industiy; 
while  that  which  Hohbes  discovered  might  be  said  to  have  been 
at  ODce  explored  by  him  and  civilized.  The  eloquence  of  his 
strong  and  perspicuous  style,  I  may  remark  by  the  way,  seems  to 
have  met  with  equal  commendation,  from  his  poetical  panegyrists^ 
with  whom,  certainly  not  from  the  excellence  of  his  'own  verses, 
he  appears  to  have  been  in  singular  favour.  His  style  is  thus  de- 
scribed, in  some  verses  of  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham: 

<<  Clear  as  a  beaatiful  traniparent  skin, 
Which  never  bides  the  blood,  jet  holds  it  in  ; 
Like  a  delicious  stream  it  ever  ran 
As  smooth  as  woman,  and  as  strong  as  man.*'* 

The  opinions  of  Hohbes,  on  the  subject  which  we  are  consid- 
ering, are  stated  at  length,  in  that  part  of  his  Elements  of  Pbilos- 

•  On  Hobb«s  and  his  Writings,  v.  37— 40.— Works,  p.  180.  4to  Edit. 
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opfay«  which  he  has  entitied  Physiea ;  and,  far  from  justifying  Dif 
Eeid^s  assertion,  with  respect  to  the  general  ideal  system  of  phi- 
losophers, may  he  considered,  in  this  important  respect,  as  far,  at 
least,  as  relates  to  the  unity  of  the  idea,  and  the  perception  itself, 
as  similar  to  his  own.  Sensatiom  or  pereeptian,  he  traces  to  the 
impulse  of  external  objects,  producing  a  motion  along  the  nerves 
towards  the  brain,  and  a  consequent  reaction  outwards,  which  he 
seems  to  think,  very  falsely  indeed,  may  account  for  the  reference 
lo  the  object  as  external.  This  hypothesis,  however,  is  of  no  con- 
sequence. The  only  important  point  in  reference  to  the  suppos- 
ed universality  of  the  system  of  ideas,  is  whether  this  philosopher 
of  another  age,  asserted  the  existence  of  ideas,  as  intermediate 
things,  distinct  from  the  mere  perception ;  and,  on  this  subject, 
he  is  as  explicit  as  Dr  Reid  himself  could  be.  The  idea  or  pkan- 
ioima,  as  he  terms  it,  is  the  very  perception  or  aelus  ieniiendi^ 
^  Phantasma  enim  est  sentiendi  actus ;  .  neque  difiert  a  sensiofe, 
aliter  quaim  Jtm  differt  a  factum  esse.^^*  The  same  doctrine,  and  I 
may  add  also,  the  same  expression  of  the  unity  of  the  actus  senti* 
endi  and  the  phantasma,  are  to  be  found  in  varfbus  other  parts  of 
his  works. 

i  may,  however,  proceed  still  further  back,  to  an  author  of 
yet  wider  and  more  varied  genius,  one  of  those  extraordinary  men 
whom  nature  gives>  to  the  world,  for  her  mightiest  purposes, 
when  she  wishes  to  change  the  aspect,  not  of  a  single  science 
merely,  but  of  all  that  can  be  known  by  man ;  that  illustrious 
re6ei,  who,  in  overthrowing  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  seemed  to 
have  acquired,  as  it  were  by  right  of  conquest,  a  sway  in  philoso- 
phy, as  absolute,  though  not  so  lasting,  as  that  of  the  Grecian  des- 
pot. ^  Time,'^  says  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  his  countrymen, 
^  has  destroyed  the  opinions  of  Des  Cartes.  But  his  glory  sub- 
sists still.  He  appears  like  one  of  those  dethroned  monarchs,  who, 
on  the  very  ruins  of  their  empire,  still  seem  bom  for  the  sove- 
reignty of  ihankind.^' 

On  the  opinions  of  Des  Cartes,  with  respect  to  perception, 
Dr  Reid  has  dwelt  at  great'  length,  and  has  not  merely  represent- 
ed him  as  joining  in  that  belief  of  ideas,  distinct  from  perception, 
which  he  represents  as  the  universal  belief  of  philosophers,  but 

*  Eleaeata  Pbilofopbi«,  Pars  IV.  c.  zxt«  sect.  3. 
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has  eyen  expressed  ttstooishment,  that  Des  Cartes,  whose  geoenl 
opioions  might  haye  led  him  to  a  different  coDciusion,  shovld  yet 
have  joined  in  the  common  one.  ^^  The  system  of  Des  Cartes,^' 
he  says,  ^'  is  wi^  great  perspicuity  and  acnteness  explained  by 
himself,  in  his  writings,  which  ought  to  be  consulted  by  those  who 
would  understand  it.'"*  He  probably  was  not  aware,  when  he 
wrote  these  few  lines,  how  important  was  the  reference  which  he 
made,  especially  to  those  whom  he  was  addressing ;  since,  the 
more  they  studied  the  view  which  he  has  given  of  the  opinions  of 
Des  Cartes,  the  more  necessary  would  it  become  for  them  to  con* 
salt  the  original  author. 

^<  It  is  to  be  observed,''  he  says,  ^^  that  Des  Cartes  rejected  a 
part  only  of  the  ancient  theory,  concerning  the  perception  of  ex- 
ternal objects  by  the  senses,  and  that  he  adopted  the  other  part 
That  theoiy  may  be  divided  into  two  parts, — ^the  Jlnl,  that  ima- 
g^,  species,  or  forms  of  external  objects,  come  from  the  object, 
and  enter  by  the  avenues  of  the  senses  to  the  mind  ;  the  $eeimd 
part  is,  that  the  external  object  itself  is  not  perceived,  hot  only  the 
species  or  image  df  it  in  the  mind.  The  first  part  Des  Cartes  and 
his  followers  rejected,  and  refuted  by  solid  arguments ;  bat  the 
second  part,  neither  he  nor  his  followers  have  thought  of  calling 
in  question ;  being  persuaded  that  it  is  only  a  representative  image, 
in  the  mind,  of  the  external  object  that  we  perceive,  and  not  the 
object  itself.  And  this  image,  which  the  Peripatetics  called  ^ipe- 
cwf,  he  calls  an  tc/ca/changii^  the  name  only,  while  he  admits  the 
thing.' 't — ^^  Des  Cartes,  according  to  the  spirit  of  his  own  philoso- 
phy, ought  to  have  doubted  of  both  parts  of  the  Peripatetic  hy- 
pothesis, or  to  have  given  his  reasons,  why  he  adopted  one  part, 
as  well  as  why  he  rejected  the  other  part ;  especially  since  the 
unlearned,  who  have  the  faculty  of  perceiving  objects  by  their 
senses,  in  no  less  perfection  than  philosophers,  and  should  there« 
fore  know,  as  well  as  they,  what  it  is  they  perceive,  have  been 
unanimous  in  this,  that  the  objects  they  perceive  are  not  ideas  in 
their  own  minds,  but  things  external.  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, that  a  philosopher^  who  was  so'  cautious  as  not  to  take  his 
own  existence  for  granted,  without  proof,  would  ivot  have  taken  it 
for  granted,  without  proof,  that  every  thing  he  perceived  was  only 
ideat  in  his  own  mind."| 

*  Oo  the  Intellectual  Poirerf,  Essay  I!,  c.  8.  tibid.  }  Ibid. 
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All  this  might  certainly  hare  been  expected,  as  Dr  Reid  says, 
if  the  troth  had  not  been,  thai  the  opinions  of  Des  Cartes  are  pre- 
cisely opposite  to  the  representation  which  he  has  given  of  them, 
— that,  far  from  beliering  in  the  existence  of  imagoes  of  external 
objects,  as  the  immediate  causes  or  antecedents  of  perception,  he 
strenuously  contends  against  them.  The  presence  of  the  external 
body, — ^the  o^fanic  chaise,  which  he  conceives  to  be  a  sort  of 
motion  of  the  small  febrils  of  the  nerves  and  brain, — and  the  af- 
fection of  the  mind,  which  he  expressly  asserts  to  have  no  resem- 
blance whatever  to  the  motion  that  gave  occasion  to  it, — these  are 
all  which  he  conceives  to  constitute  the  process  of  perception, 
without  any  wleo,  as  a  thing  distinct, — a  fourth  thing  intervening 
between  the  organic  and  the  mental  change.  And  this  process  is 
exactly  the  process  which  Dr  Reid  himself  supposes,  with  this  only 
difference, — an  unimportant  one  for  the  present  argument, — that 
Dr  Reid,  though  he  admits  some  intervening  organic  change,  does 
not  state,  positively,  what  he  conceives  to  be  its  nature,  while  the 
French  philosopher  supposes  it  to-consist  in  a  motion  of  the  ner** 
vous  fibrils.  The  doctrine  of  Des  Cartes  is  to  be' found,  very  ful* 
ly  stated,  in  his  Prineipia  PhUosophim^  in  his  Dioptrics^  and  in  many 
passages  of  his  small  controversial  works.  He  not  merely  rejects 
the  Peripatetic  notion,  of  images  or  shadowy  films,  the  resem* 
blance  of  external  things,  received  by  the  senses, — contending, 
that  the  mere  organic  affection — the  motion  of  the  nervous  fibril — 
is  sufficient,  without  any  such  images,  ^'  diversos  motus  tenuium 
uniuscujusque  nervi  capillamentorum*  sofficere  ad  diversos  sensus 
producendum  ;^^  and  proving  this  by  a  very  apposite  case,  to  which 
he  frequently  recurs,  of  a  blind  man  determining  the  dimensions  of 
bodies  by  comprehending  them  within  two  crossed  sticks, — ^in 
which  case,  he  says,  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  the  sticks  iran$mUy 
through  themselves,  any  images  of  the  body ;  but  he  even  pro« 
ceeds  to  account  for  the  common  prejudice,  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  images  of  perception,  ascribing  it  to  the  well-known  effect 
of  pictures  in  exciting  notions  of  the  objects  pictured.  ^*  Such  i% 
the  nature  of  the  mmd,''  he  says,  ^^  that,  by  its  very  constitution, 
when  certain  bodily  motions  take  place,  certain  thoughts  immedi- 
ately arise,  that  have  no  resemblance  whatever,  as  images,  to  the 
motions  in  consequence  of  which  they  arise.  The  thoughts  which 
words,  written  or  spoken,  excite,  have  surely  no  resemblance  to 
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the  words  themselTes.  A  slight  change  in  the  motioo  of  s  pen 
may  produce,  in  the  reader,  affections  .of  mind  the  most  opponte ; 
nor  is  it  anj  reply  to  this  to  say,  that  the  characters  traced  by  the 
pen  are  only  occasions,  that  excite  the  mind  itself  to  fonn  oppo- 
site images, — for  the  case  is  equally  striking,  when  no  such  image 
can  be  formed,  and  the  feeling  is  the  immediate  result  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  external  body.  When  a  sword  has  pierced  any 
part,  is  not  the  feeling  excited  as  different  altogether  from  the 
mere  motion  of  the  sword,  as  colour,  or  sound,  or  smell,  or  taste ; 
and  smce  we  are  sure,  in  the  case  of  the  mere  pain  from  the 
sword^  that  no  image  of  the  sword  is  necessary,  ought  we  not  to 
extend  the  same  inference,  by  analogy,  to  all  the  other  affectioDS 
of  our  senses,  and  to  believe  these  also  to  depend,  not  on  any  im- 
ages, or  things  transmitted  to  the  brain,  but  on  the  mere  constitiH 
tion  of  our  nature,  by  which  certain  thoughts  are  made  to  arise,  ia 
consequence  of  certain  corporeal  motions?'^  The  passage  is  loi^, 
indeed,  but  it  is  so  clear,  and  so  decisire,  as  to  the  misrepresenta- 
tion by  Dr  Reid  of  the  opinion  which  he  strangely  considered  him- 
self as  confuting,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  original, 
that  you  may  judge  for  yourselves,  of  the  real  meaning,  which  a 
translation  might  be  supposed  to  have  erred  in  conveying. 

^^  Probatur  deinde,  talem  esse  nostras  mentis  naturam,  ut  ex 
eo  solo  quod  quidam  motus  in  corpore  fiant  ad  quaslibet  cogita- 
tiones,  nuUam  istorum  motuum  imaginem  referentes,  poesit  impel- 
li ;  et  speciatim  ad  illas  confusas,  que  sensus,  sive  sensationes  di- 
cuntur.  Nam  videmus,  verba,  sive  ore  prolata,Sive  tantumscrip- 
ta,  quaslibet  in  animis  nostris  cogitationes  et  commotiones  exci- 
tare.  In  eadem  charta,  cun^  eodem  calamo  et  atramento,  si  tan- 
turn  calami  extremitas  certo  modo  supra  chartam  ducatur,  literas 
exarabit,  quae  cogitationes  prasliorum,  tempestatum,  furianim,  af- 
fectusque  indignationis  et  tristitiae  in  lectorum  animis  concitabunt ; 
si  vero  alio  modo  fere  simili  calamus  moveatur,  cogitationes  valde 
diversas,  tranquillitatis,  pacis,  amcenitatis,  affectusque  plane  con- 
traries amoris  et  laBtitias  efficiet.  Respondebitur  fortasse,  scripta- 
ram  vel  loquelam  nuUos  affectus,  nullasque  rerum  a  se  diversarum 
imaginationes  immediate  in  mente  excitare,  sed  tantummodo,  diver* 
sas  intellectiones ;  quarum  deinde  occasione  anima  ipsa  variamm 
rerum  imagines  in  se  efformat.  Quid  autem  dicetur  de  sensu  dolo- 
xis  et  titilhitionis  ?    Gladius  corpori  nostro  admovetur ;  illud  scin- 
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JUt|  ex  hoc  solo  sequittir  dolor ;  qui  sane  non  minus  diTersus  est  a 
gladii,  yel  corporis  qaod  scinditur  locali  mota,  qnam  color,  vel  so* 
nus,  vel  odor,  vel  sapor.  Atque  ideo  cum  clare  videamos,  dolorif 
aeosum  in  nobis  excitari  ab  eo  solo,  quod  aliquae  corporis  nostri 
partes  contactu  alicujus  alterius  corporis  locaiiter  moveantur,  con* 
cludere  licet,  mentem  nostram  esse  talis  naturs,  ot  ab  aliquibus 
etiam  motibus  localibus  omnium  aliorum  sensuum  afieetiones  pati 
possit. 

^^  Pneterea  non  deprehendimus  ullam  differentiam  inter  ner- 
Tos,  ex  qua  liceat  judicare,  aliud  quid  per  unos,  quam  alios,  ab 
organis^nsunm  extemorum  ad  cerebrum  pervenire,  vel  omnino 
quidquam  eo  pervenire  praeter  ipsorum  nervorum  motum  loca-« 
lem.»* 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  express  more  strongly,  or  illustrate 
more  clearly,  an  opinion  so  exiictly  the  reverse  of  that  doctrine 
of  perception,  by  the  medium  of  representative  ideas  or  images, 
ascribed  by  Dr  Reid  to  its  illustrious  author.  It  would  not  be 
more  unjust,  even  afler  all  his  laborious  writings  on  the  subject, 
to  rank  the  supposed  confuter  of  the  ideal  system,  as  himself  one 
of  its  most  strenuous  champions,  than  to  make  this  chaise  against 
Des  Cartes,,  and  to  say  of  him,  in  Dr  Reid's  words,  that  ^^  the  im- 
age which  the  Peripatetics  called  a  species,  he  calls  an  idea, 
changing  the  name  only,  while  he  admits  the  thin^.^'t 

To  these  authors,  whose  opinions,  on  the  subject  of  percep- 
tion, Dr  Reid  has  misconceived,  I  may  add  one,  •  whom  even  he 
himself  allows,  to  have  shaken  off  the  ideal  system,  and  to  have 
considered  the  idea  and  the  perception^  as  not  distinct,  but  the 
same,  a  modification  of  the  mind,  and  nothing  more.  I  allude  to 
the  celebrated  Jansenist  writer,  Amauld,  who  maintains  this  doc- 
trine as  expressly  as  Dr  Reid  himself,  and  makes  itihe  foundation 
of  his  argument  in  his  controversy  with  Malebranche.  But^  if  I 
were  to  quote  to  you  every  less  important  writer,  who  disbeliev- 
ed the  reality  of  ideas  or  images,  as  things  existing  separately  and 
independently,  I  might  quote  to  you  almost  every  writer,  British 
and  foreign,  who,  for  the  last  century,  and  for  many  years  preced- 
ing it,  has  treated  of  the  mind.  The  narrow  limits  of  a  Lecture 
have  forced  me  to  confine  my  notice  to  the  most  illustrious. 

*  Priocipia  Philoiophiae,  Pan  IV.  Sect.  196.— p.  190,  191.  Amkt.  1664. 
t  Ob  the  lAttUectoal  Powen,  Esiay  II.  c.  8. 
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Of  all  evidence,  however,  with  respect  to  the  prevmlence  of 
opinioDS,  this  most  decisiye  is  that  which  is  found,  not  in  treatises 
read  only  hj  a  few,  but  in  the  popular  elementaiy  works  of  sci- 
ence of  the  time,  the  general  text-boola  of  schools  and  colleges. 
I  shall  conclade  this  long  discussion,  therefore,  with  short  quota- 
tions from  two  of  the  most  distinguished  and  popular  authors,  of 
this  very  useful  class. 

The  first  is  from  the  logic  or  rather  the  pneumatology,  of  L« 
Clerc,  the  Friend  of  Locke.  In  his  chapter,  on  the  nature  of 
ideas,  he  gives  the  history  <^  the  opinions  of  philosophers  oo  tliis 
Subject,  and  states  among  them  the  very  doctrine  which  is  most 
forcibly  and  accurately  opposed  to  the  ideal  system  of  perceptioo. 
^^  Others,'^  he  says,  ^^  held  that  ideas  and  the  perception  of  idesf 
are  absolutely  the  same  in  themselves,  and  differ  merely  in  oor 
relative  application  of  them ;  that  same  feeling  of  the  mind,  which 
is  termed  an  idea,  in  reference  to  the  object  which  the*  mind  con- 
siders, is  termed  a  perception,  when  We  speak  of  it  relatively  to 
the  percipient  mind ;  but  it  is  only  of  one  modification  of  the  mind 
that  we  speak  in  both  cases.'^  According  to  these  philosophers, 
therefore,  there  are,  in  strictness  of  language,  no  ideas  distinct 
from  the  mind  itself.  ^^  Alii  putant  ideas  et  perceptiones  idearum 
easdem  esse,  licet  relationibus  differant  Idea,  uti  censent,  pro- 
prie  ad  objectum  refertur,  quod  mens  considerat ; — perceptio,  ve- 
ro,  ad  mentem  ipsam  quae  percipit;  sed  duplex  ilia  relatio  ad 
unam  modificationem  mentis  pertinet.  Itaque  secundum  hosce 
philosophos,  nuUae  sunt  proprie  loquendo  idea  a  mente  nostra  dts- 
tinctsB."*  What  is  it,  I  may  ask,  which  Dr  Reid  considers  him- 
self as  having  added  to  this  very  philosophic  view  of  perception  f 
and,  if  he  added  nothing,  it  is  surely  too  much  to  ascribe  to  him 
the  merit  of  detecting  errors,  the  counter  statement  to  which  had 
long  formed  a  part  of  the  elementary  works  of  the  schools. 

In  addition  to  these  quotations^ — the  number  of  which  maj 
perhaps  already  have  produced  at  least  as  much  weariness  as  coa- 
viction, — I  shall  content  myself  with  a  single  paragraph,  from  a 
work  of  De  Crousaz,  the  author,  not  of  (me  merely,  but  of  msny 
very  popular  elementary  works  of  logic,  and  unquestionably  one 
of  the  most  acute  thinkers  of  his  time.    His  works  abound  with 

*  Cltrici  PDevmatologin,  Sect.  i.  csp.  v.  nibsect.  10. 
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many  sagacious  remarks,  on  the  saorces  of  the  prejudice  iDYoiyed 
in  that  ideal  system,  which  Dr  Reid  conceiFed  himself  the  first  to 
have  oyerthrown ;  and  he  states,  in  the  strongest  language,  that 
our  ideas  are  nothing  more  than  states  or  affections  of  our  mind 
itself.  ^^  Cogitandi  modi— *quibus  cogitatio  nostra  modificatnr,  quos 
induit  alios  post  alios,  sufficinnt,  ut  per  eos  ad  rerum  cognitionem 
Teniat;  nee  sunt  fiogendae  idess,  ab  illis  modificationihos  diversse.'^* 
I  may  remark  by  the  way,  that  precisely  the  same  distinction  of 
sensations  and  perceptions,  on  which  Dr  Reid  founds  so  much,  is 
stated  and  enforced  in  the  different  works  of  this  ingenious  writer. 
Indeed  so  very  similar  are  his  opinions,  that  if  he  had  lived  after 
Dr  Reid,  and  had  intended  to  gi?e  a  view  of  that  very  system  of 
perception  which  we  have  been  examining,  I  do  not  think  that  he 
could  have  varied  in  the  slightest  respect,  from  that  view  of  the 
process  which  he  has  given  in  his  own  original  writings. 

It  appears  then,  that,  so  far  is  Dr  Reid  from  having  the  merit 
of  confuting  the  universal,  or  even  general  illusion  of  philoso- 
phers, with  respect  to  ideas  in  the  mind,  as  images  or  separate 
things,  distinct  from  the  perception  itself;  that  his  own  opinions  as 
to  perception  on  this  point  at  least,  are  precisely  the  same,  as  those 
which  generally  prevailed  before.  From  the  time  of  the  decay 
of  the  Peripatetic  Philosophy,  the  process  of  perception  was  gen- 
erally considered,  as  involving  nothing  more,  than  the  presence  of 
an  external  object— an  oiganic  change  or  series  of  changes-^and 
an  afiection  of  the  mind  immediately  subsequent, — without  the  in- 
tervention of  any  idea  as  a  fourth  separate  thing  between  the  or* 
ganic  and  the  mental  alfection.  I  have  no  doubt,  that, — ^with  the 
exception  of  Berkeley  and  Malebranche, — who  had  peculiar  and 
very  erroneous  notions  on  the  subject,  all  the  philosophers  whom 
Dr  Reid  considered  himself  as  opposing,  would,  if  they  had  been 
questiMied  by  him,  have  admitted,  before  they  heard  a  single  ar- 
gument on  his  part,  that  their  opinions,  with  respect  to  ideas  were 
precisely  the  same  as  his  own  f — and  what  then  would  have  re* 
mained  for  him  to  confute  ?  He  might,  indeed,  still  have  said, 
that  it  was  absurd,  in  those  who  considered  perception  as  a  mere 
state  or  modification  of  the  mind,  to  speak  of  ideas  in  their  mind : 
but  the  very  language,  used  by  him  for  this  purpose,  would  prob- 

*  TentsmeD  Noyod  Metapbysicam,  Sect.  xzxTii. — Groningm^  1725. 
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ftblj  have  contained  some  metapbor  as  Uttle  philosophic.  We 
most  still  allow  men  to  speak  of  ideas  in  their  mind,  if  they  will 
onlj  consent  to  believe  that  the  ideas  are  trnlj  the  mind  itself  va- 
rionsly  affected; — as  we  must  still  allow  men  to  talk  of  the  rismg 
and  setting  of  the  son,  if  the j  will  only  admit  that  the  motion  which 
produces  those  appearances  is  not  in  that  majestic  and  tranqoil 
orb,  but  in  our  little  globe  of  earth,  which,  carrying  along  with 
it,  in  its  daily  revolntion,  all  our  busy  wisdom  and  still  bosier  fol- 
ly, is  itself  as  restless  as  its  restless  inhabitants. 

That  a  mind,  so  vigorous  as  that  of  Dr  Reid,  should  have  bees 
capable  of  the  series  of  misconceptions  which  we  have  traced, 
0iay  seem  wonderful,  and  truly  is  so ;  and  equally,  or  rather,  still 
more  wonderful,  is  the  general  admission  of  his  merit  in  this  re- 
spect I  trust  it  will  impress  you  with  one  important  lesson,^ 
which  could  not  be  taught  more  forcibly  than  by  errors  of  so 
great  a  mind, — ^that  it  will  always  be  necessary  for  you  to  con- 
sult the  opinions  of  authors, — ^when  their  opinions  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  deserve  to  be  accurately  studied — in  their  ova 
morkt  and  not  in  the  works  of  those  who  profess  to  give  a  faiih- 
ful  account  of  them.  From  my  own  experience,  i  can  most  truly 
assure  you,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  instance,  in  which,  on  exam- 
ing  the  works  of  those  authors  whom  it  is  the  custom  more  to 
cite  than  to  read,  1  have  found  the  view  which  1  had  received  <^ 
them  to  be  faithful.  There  is  usually  something  more  or  some- 
thing less,  which  modifies  the  general  result,— «ome  mere  conjecture 
represented  as  an  absolute  affirmation,  or  some  limited  affirmatioa 
extended  to  analogouB  cases,  whibh  it  was  not  meant  to  compre- 
hend.  And,  by  the  various  additions  or  subtractions,  thus  made, 
in  passing  from  mind  to  mind,  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  origin- 
al doctrine  is  lost,  that  it  may,  in  some  cases,  be  comidered  as 
having  made  a  fortunate  escape,  if  it  be  not  at  last  represented, 
as  directly  opposite  to  what  it  is.  It  is  like  those  engraved  por- 
traits of  the  eminent  men  of  former  ages, — the  copies  of  mere 
copies,-— from  which  every  new  artist,  in  the  succession,  has  loto 
something,  or  to  which  he  has  added  something,  till  not  a  lines* 
ment  remains  the  same.  If  we  are  truly  desirous  of  a  iaithfol 
likeness,  we  must  have  recourse  once  more  to  the  original  paiol- 
ing. 
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LECTURE  XXVIL 

EXABfIN  ATION  OF  DR  REID's  SUPPOSED  CONFUTATION  OF 
IDEALiaM,  GONGLUBED. 

My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  brought  to  r  conclosioa  the  re^ 
marks  which  I  had  to  offer  on  the  Sense  of  Touch,  and  particular- 
ly on  the  manner  in  which  I  supposed  the  mind  to  acquire  ita 
knowledge  of  external  things. 

With  this  Yerjr  important  question  of  the  existence  of  matter, 
the  name  of  Dr  Reid  ia  intimately  connected,  to  whom  the  high- 
est praise  is  usually  given,  for  his  supposed  confutation  of  all 
scepticism  on  the  subject;  as  if  he  had  truly  established,  by  argur 
fiMfU,  the  existence  of  a  material  world.  And  yet,  I  confess,  that 
with  all  my  respect  for  that  excellent  philosopher,  I  do  not  dis- 
cover, in  his  reasonings  on  the  subject,  any  ground  for  the  praise 
which  has  been  given.  The  evidence  for  a  system  of  external 
things^ — at  least,  the  sort  of  evidence  for  which  he  contends, — 
was  not  merely  the  same,  but  was  felt  also  to  be  precisely  the 
same,  before  he  wrote  as  afterwards.  Nay,  I  may  add,  that  the 
force  of  the  evidence, — if  that  term  can  be  justly  applied  to  this 
species  of  belief, — was  admitted,  in  its  fullest  extent,  by  the  very 
sceptic,  against  whom  chiefly  his  arguments  were  directed. 

That  Dr  Reid  was  a  philosopher  of  no  common  rank,  every 
one,  who  has  read  his  worics  with  attention,  and  with  candour, 
must  admit.  It  is  impossible  to  deny,  that,  to  great  power  of  pa- 
tient investigation,  in  whatever  inquiries  he  undertook,  he  united 
great  caution,  in  discriminating  the  objects  of  legitimate  inquiry, 
together  with  considerable  acuteness,  of  the  same  sage  and  tem- 
perate kind,  in  the  prosecution  of  such  inquiries  as  appeared  to 
him  legitimate.  And, — ^which  is  a  praise,  that,  unfortunately  for 
mankind,  and  still  more  unfortunately  for  the  individual,  does  not 
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always  attend  mere  intellectual  renown, — it  i»  impossible  to  deiij 
to  him  the  more  covetable  glory,  that  his  efforts,  even  when  he 
erred  speculatively,  had  always  in  view  those  great  interests,  to 
which,  and  to  which  alone,  philosophy  itself  is  but  a  secondary 
consideration, — the  primary  and  essential  interests  of  religion  and 
morality. 

These  praises  are  certainly  not  higher  than  his  merits.  Bnt, 
at  the  same  time,  while  by  philosophers  in  one  part  of  the  island, 
his  merits  seem  to  have  been  unjustly  undervalued,  1  cannot  bat 
think  also,  that,  in  his  own  country,  there  has  been  an  equal  or 
rather  a  far  greater  tendency  to  over-rate  them, — a  tendencj 
arising  in  part  from  the  influence  of  his  academic  situation,  and 
his  amiable  personal  character — partly,  and  in  a  very  high  degree, 
from  the  general  regard  for  the  moral  and  religious  objects  whicii 
he  uniformly  had  in  view,  as  contrasted  with  the  consequences 
that  are  supposed  to  flow  from  some  'of  the  principles  of  the  phi- 
losopher, whose  opinions  he  particularly  combated — and  partly 
also,  1  may  add,  from  the  eloquence  of  his  Illustrious  Pupil,  and 
Friend,  and  Biographer,  whose  understanding,  so  little  liable  to 
be  biassed  by  any  prejudices  but  those  of  virtue  and  afectioaate 
friendship,  has  yet,  perhaps,  been  influenced  in  some  degree  by 
those  happy  and  noble  prejudices  of  liie  heart,  and  who,  by  the 
persuasive  charms  both  of  his  Lectures  and  of  his  Writings,  couM 
not  fail  to  cast,  on  any  system  of  opinions  which  he  might  adopt 
and  exhibit,  some  splendour  of  reflection  from  the  briHiancy  of 
his  own  mind. 

The  genius  of  I)r  Reid  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been 
very  inventive^  nor  to  have  possessed  much  <>f  that  refined  and 
subtile  acQteness,  which,-— capable  as  it  is  of  being  abused, — is 
yet  absolutely  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  metaphysical  wial- 
ysis. 

It  is  chiefly  on  his  opinions,  in  relation  to  the  subject  at  pres- 
ent under  our  view,  that  his  reputation  as  an  ort^jkii  thinker  rests. 
Indeed,  it  is  on  these  that  he  has  inclined  himself  to  rest  it  fa 
a  part  of  a  letter  to  Dr  Gregory,  preserved  m  Mr  Stewart's  Me- 
moir, he  considers  his  confutation  of  the  ideal  system  of  percep- 
tion, as  involving  almost  every  thing  which  is  truly  his.  «*  I  think 
there  is  hardly  any  thing  that  can  be  called  mine,"  he  says,  "  in 
the  philosophy  of  mind,  which  does  not  follow  with  ease  from  the 
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detection  of  this  prejudice."*  Yet  there  are  few  circumstances, 
connected  with  the  fortune  of  modem  philosophy,  that  appear  to 
me  more  wonderful,  than  that  a  mind,  like  Dr  Reid%  so  learned 
in  the  histoiy  of  metaphysical  science, — and  far  too  honourahle  to 
lay  claim  to  praise  to  which  he  did  not  think  himself  fairly  en- 
titled,— should  have'  conceived,  that,  on  the  point  of  which  he 
speaks,  any  great  merit — at  least  any  merit  of  originatity — was 
justly  referable  to  him  particularly.  Indeed,  the  only  circum- 
stance, which  appears  to  me  more  wonderful,  is,  that  the  claim 
thus  made  by  him,  should  hare  been  so  readily  and  generally  ad- 
mitted. 

His  supposed  confutation  of  the  ideal  system  is  resolvable  into 
two  parts— ;^t,  his  attempt  to  overthrow  what  he  terms  ^  the 
common  theory"  of  ideof  or  images  of  things  in  the  mind,  as  the 
immediate  objects  of  thought — and  stcondly^  the  evidence  which 
the  simpler  theory  of  perception  may  be  supposed  to  yield,  of  the 
reoKty  of  an  external  world.  The  latter  of  these  inquiries  would, 
in  order,  be  more  appropriate  ^to  our  late  train  of  speculation ; 
but  we  cannot  understand  it  fully,  without  some  previous  atten- 
tion to  the  former. 

That  Dr  Reid  did  question  the  theory  of  ideas  or  images, 
as  separate  existences  in  the  mind,  I  readily  admit ;  but  i  cannot 
allow,  that,  in  doing  this,  he  questioned  the  eomnum  theory.  On 
the  contrary,  1  conceive,  that,  at  the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  the 
theory  had  been  universally,  or  at  least  almost  universally,  aban- 
doned ;  and  that,  though  philosophers  might  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  of  ideas  or  images  in  the  mind, — as  we  continue 
to  speak  of  them  at  this  moment, — they  meant  them  to  denote  no- 
thing more  iken^  than  we  use  them  to  denote  now.  The  phrase- 
ology of  any  system  of  opinions,  which  has  spread  widely,  and  for 
a  length  of  time,  does  not  perish  with  the  system  itself.  It  is 
transmitted  from  the  system  which  expires^  to  the  system  which 
begins  to  reign, — ^very  nearly  as  the  same  crown  and  sceptre  pass, 
through  a  long  succession,  from  monarch  to  monarch.  To  tear 
away  our  very  language,  as  well  as  our  behef,  is  more  than  the 
boldest  introducer  of  new  doctrines  can  hope  to  be  permitted,  for 
it  would  be  to  force  our  ignorance  or  errors  too  glaringly  on  our 

•  AceoQot  of  th«  Life,  kc.  p.  xci.  prefixed  to  Reid'g  Worki.  Edin.  1803. 
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Tiew.  He  finds  it  easier,  to  seduce  our  yanity,  by  leaviog  xm 
something  which  we  can  still  call  omr  omn^  and  which  it  is  not 
yer J  difficult  for  him  to  accommodate  to  his  own  views ;  so  thai, 
while  he  allows  us  to  pronounce  the  same  words,  with  the  same 
confidence,  we  are  sensible  only  of  what  we  have  gained,  and  are 
not  painfully  reminded  of  what  we  have  been  forced  to  discard. 
By  this,  too,  he  has  the  advantage  of  adding,  in  some  measure,  to 
his  own  novelties  the  weight  and  importance  of  ancient  authority; 
since  the  feelings,  associated  with  the  name  as  formerly  used,  are 
transferred,  secretly  and  imperceptibly,  with  the  name  itoelf. 
There  is  scarcely  a  term  in  popular  science,  which  has  not  gene 
through  various  transmutations  of  this  sort  It  is  not  wonderfal, 
therefore,  that  the  phrase  imc^e  in  tlu  mind^  which  was  no  meta- 
phor as  used  by  the  Peripatetics,  should  have  been  retained,  in  a 
figurative  sense,  in  metaphysical  discussions,  long  after  tiie  author 
ity  of  Aristotle  had  ceased,  and  when  one  who  could  maintain, 
with  a  square  cap  on  his  head,  ^^  a  thesis  on  the  universal  a  fwrli 
ni^'*'*  was  no  longer,  as  Voltaire  says,  ^  considered  as  a  prodigy/' 
At  the  time  of  Dr  Reid's  publication,  the  image  t»  libs  mind  was 
as  truly  a  mere  relic  of  an  obsolete  theory  of  perception,  as  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  were  relics  of  that  obsolete  astrono- 
my, in  which  this  great  luminary  was  supposed  to  make  lus  daily 
journey,  round  the  atom  which  he  enlightened. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  proof  of  this  assertion,  however,  with 
respect  to  the  originality  and  importance  of  Dr  Reid^s  remarks  on 
this  subject,  some  previous  observations  will  be  necessary. 

In  the  discussions,  which,  as  yet,  have  engaged  our  attention, 
you  may,  perhaps,  have  remarked  that  I  have  made  little,  if  any, 
use  of  the  word  idea, — a  word  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  in  the 
speculations  of  philosophers,  with  respect  to  the  phenomena  of 
perception,  and  the  intellectual  phenomena  in  generaL  I  have 
avoided  it,  partly  on  account  of  its  general  ambiguity,  but,  more 
especially,  with  a  view  to  the  question  at  present  before  us,  that, 
on  examining  it,  you  might  be  as  free  as  possible,  from  any  pre- 
judice, arising  from  our  former  applications  of  the  term. 

The  term,  I  conceive,  though  convenient  for  its  brief  expres- 
sion of  a  variety  of  phenomena,  which  might  otherwise  require  a 
more  paraphrastic  expression,  might  yet  be  omitted  altogether,  in 
the  metaphysical  vocabulary,  without  any  great  inconvenience,-^ 
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certainly  without  inconTenieoce,  equal  to  that  which  arises  from 
the  ambi|^0Q8  use  of  it,  with  different  senses,  bj  different  authors. 
But,  whatever  ambiguity  it  may  have  had,  the  notion  of  it,  as  an 
Image  in  the  mind  separate  and  distinct  from  the  mind  itself,  had 
certainly  been  given  up,  long  before  Dr  Reid  had  published  a  sin- 
gle remark  on  the  subject.  In  its  present  general  use,  it  is  appli- 
ed to  many  species  of  the  mental  phenomena,  to  our  particular 
sensations  or  perceptions,  simple  or  complex,  to  the  remembrances 
of  these,  either  as  simple  or  complex,  and  to  the  various  composi* 
tions  or  decompositions  of  these,  which  result  from  certain  intel- 
lectual processes  of  the  mind  itself.  The  presence  of  certain  rays 
of  light,  for  example,  at  the  retina,  is  followed  by  a  certain  affec- 
tion of  the  sensorial  oigan,  which  is  immediately  followed  by  a 
certain  affection  of  the  sentient  mind.  This  particular  affection, 
which  Ib  more  strictly  and  definitely  termed  the  sensation  or  per- 
ception of  redness,  is  likewise  sometimes  termed,  when  we  speak 
more  in  reference  to  the  external  light,  which  causes  the  sensa- 
tion, than  to  ourselves,  as  sentient  of  it,  an  idea  of  redness ;  and 
when,  in  some  train  of  internal  thought,  without  the  renewed 
presence  of  the  rays,  a  certain  state  of  the  mind  arises,  different, 
indeed,  from  the  former,  but  having  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
it,  we  term  this  state  the  conception  or  remembrance  of  redness, 
or  the  idea  of  redness ;  or,  combining  this  particular  idea  with  oth- 
ers, which  have  not  co-existed  with  it  as  a  sensation,  we  form, 
what  we  term  the  complex  idea,  of  a  red  tree,  or  a  red  mountain, 
or  some  other  of  those  shadowy  forms,  over  which  Fancy,  in  the 
moment  of  creating  them,  flings,  at  pleasure,  her  changeful  colour- 
ing. An  ideoj  however,  in  all  these  applications  of  the  term, 
whether  It  be  a  perception,  a  remembrance,  or  one  of  those  com- 
plex or  abstract  varieties  of  conception,  is  still  nothing  more  than 
the  mind  affected  in  a  certain  manner,  or,  which  is  the  same  theo- 
ry, the  mind  existing  in  a  certain  state.  The  idea  is  not  distinct 
from  the  mind,  or  separable  from  it,  in  any  sense,  but  is  truly  the 
mind  itself,  which  in  its  very  belief  of  external  things,  is  still  re- 
cognizing one  of  the  many  forms  of  its  own  existence. 

**  Qoalif  Hamadryadam,  quondam,  si  forte  soronim 
Voa  nOToa  peran^raot  saltot  et  devia  rura, 
(Atqueillam  io  viridi  soadet  procumbere  ripa 
Footie  para  quiet  et  opaci  frigoris  ambra) 
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Dam  proDa  io  laticM  speculi  de  mar^e  peodeC, 
Mirata  est  subitam  venieaU  occurrere  Nympbani ; 
Mox  eoidem  quos  ipfa  artus,  eadem  ora  gerentem 
Una  inferre  grados,  una  succedere  sylw, 
Atpicit  altudens,  seteqae  aj^noicit  id  uodis. 
Sic  seRMi  iDtemo  rerum  simulacra  suartta 
Mens  ci«t,  et  proprios  obsenrat  cooicia  TOltut ."* 

In  sensatioD,  there  is,  as  we  hare  seen,  a  certain  series,— the 
presence  of  the  external  body,  whatever  this  may  be  in  itself,  in- 
dependently, of  our  perception,-»-the  organic  affection,  wiuite?er 
it  may  be,  which  attends  the  presence  of  this  body, — and  the  af- 
fection of  mind  that  is  immediately  subsequent  to  the  oi^nic  alTec- 
tion.  1  speak  only  of  one  organic  affection  ;  because,  with  respect 
to  the  mind,  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  there  be  one  only,  or 
a  series  of  these,  prior  to  the  new  mental  state  induced.  It  is 
enough,  that,  whenever  the  immediate  sensorial  organ  has  begun 
to  exist  in  a  certain  state,  whether  the  change  which  produces 
this  state  be  single,  or  second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth,  of  a  succes- 
sion of  changes,  the  mind  is  instantly  affected  in  a  certain  manner. 
This  new  mental  state  induced  is  sensation. 

But,  says  Dr  Reid,  the  tsntalton  is  accompanied  with  apireep- 
fion,  which  is  very  different  from  it ;  and  on  this  difference  of  sen- 
sation and  perception  is  founded  the  chief  part  of  his  system.  The 
distinction  thus  made  by  him,  has  been  commonly,  though  veij 
falsely,  considered  as  original ;  the  radical  difference  itself,  wheth- 
er accurate  or  inaccurate,  and  the  minor  distinctions  founded  apoo 
this,  being  laid  down  with  precision  in  some  of  the  common  ele- 
mentary works  of  logic,  of  a  much  earlier  period. 

^  When  i  smell  a  rose,''  he  says,  ^^  there  is  in  this  operatiofi 
both  sensation  and  perception.  The  agreeable  odour  I  feel,  con- 
sidered by  itself,  without  relation  to  any  external  object,  is  merely 
a  sensation.  .  It  affects  the  mind  in  a  certain  way ;  and  tins  affec- 
tion of  the  mind  may  be  conceived,  without  a  thought  of  the  rose, 
or  any  other  object.  This  sensation  can  be  nothing  else  than  it  n 
felt  to  be.  Its  very  essence  consists  in  being  felt ;  and  when  it  is 
not  felt,  it  is  not.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  sensatioo 
and  the  feeling  of  it;  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  that  we  before  observed,  that^  in  sensation,  there  is  no 
•Gray,  de  Priacip.  Cogit.  Lib.  I.  v.  143—163. 
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object  distioct  from  that  act  of  the  mind  bj  which  it  is  felt ;   and 
this  holds  true  with  regard  to  all  sensations. 

^^  Let  us  next  attend  to  the  perception  which  we  have  in  smelling 
a  rose.  Perception  has  always  an  external  object ;  and  the  object  of 
my  perception,  in  this  case,  is  that  quality  in  the  rose  which  I  dis- 
cern by  the  sense  of  smell.  Observing  that  the  agreeable  sensa-i 
tion  is  raised  when  the  rose  is  near,  and  ceases  when  it  is  remoy* 
ed,  I  am  led,  by  my  nature,  to  conclude  some  quality  to  be  in  the 
rose,  which  is  the  cause  of  this  sensation.  This  quality  in  the 
rose  is  the  object  perceived ;  and  that  act  of  my  mind,  by  which 
1  have  the  conviction  and  belief  of  this  quality,  is  what  in  this  case 
I  call  perception."* 

That  the  reference  to  an  external  object  is,  in  this  case,  some* 
thing  more  than  the  mere  sensation  itself,  is  very  evident ;  the 
only  question  is,  whether  it  be  necessary  to  ascribe  the  reference 
to  a  peculiar  power  termed  perception,  or  whether  it  be  not  ra- 
ther the  result  of  a  common  and  more  general  principle  of  the 
mind. 

When  I  smell  a  rose,  that  is  to  say,  when  certain  odorous  par- 
ticles act  on  my  organ  of  smell,  a  certain  state  of  mind  is  produc- 
ed, which  constitutes  the  sensation  of  that  particular  fragrance ; 
and  this  is  all  which  can  justly  be  ascribed  to  the  mind  as  simply 
sentient.  But  the  mind  is  not  sensitive  merely,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  that  term,  for  there  are  many  states  of  it,  which  do  not  depend 
on  the  immediate  presence  of  external  objects.  Those  feelings, 
of  any  kind,  which  have  before  existed,  together,  or  in  trains  of 
succession,  arise  aAerwards,  as  it  were  spontaneously,  in  conse- 
quence merely  of  the  existence  of  some  other  part  of  the  train. 
When  the  Iragrance  of  a  rose,  therefore,  has  been  frequently  ac- 
companied with  the  sensations  of  vision,  that  arise,  when  a  rose  is 
before  us,  with  the  muscular  and  tactual  sensations,  that  arise  on 
handling  it,  the  mere  fragrance,  of  itself,  will  afterwards  suggest 
these  sensations,  and  this  suggestion  is  all,  which,  in  the  case  of 
smell,  instanced  by  Dr  Reid,  is  termed  the  perception,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  mere  sensation.  We  ascribe  the  fragrance  to 
the  unseen  external  rose,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  we  as- 
•ribe  smoke  and  ashes  to  previous  combustion  ;    or,  from  a  por- 

'  *  OiLthe  Intellectual  Powen,  £s»y  If.  c.  16. 
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trait,  or  a  pictured  landscape,  infer  the  existence  of  some  aitisi 
who  painted  it  Yet,  in  inferring* the  artist  from  the  picture,  it  is 
surely  not  to  any  mere  power  of  sense,  that  we  ascribe  the  infer- 
ence, and  as  little  should  we  trace  to  any  such  simple  power,  what 
is  in  this  instance  termed  perception.  The  perception  is  a  sog^ 
gestion  of  memory,  combined  with  the  simple  sensation.  There 
are  not,  in  ascribing  the  smell  to  odorous  particles  of  a  rose,  as 
its  cause,  sensation,  perception,  and  association  or  suggestion,  as 
three  powers  or  general  principles  of  the  mind.  But  there  are 
sensation  and  the  associate  suggestion ;  and,  when  these  coexist, 
perception  coexists,  because  perception  is  the  name  which  we 
give  to  the  union  of  the  former  two.  There  is,  indeed,  the  be- 
lief of  some  cause  of  the  sensation,  as  there  is  a  belief  of  some 
caiise  of  every  Reeling  of  the  mind,  internal  as  well  as  external; 
but  the  cause,  in  the  case  of  smellj  is  supposed  to  be  external, 
and  corporeal,  merely  because  the  presence  of  an  external  rose 
has  been  previously  learned  from  another  source,  and  is  suggest- 
ed when  the  sensation  of  fragrance  recurs,  in  intimate  association. 
In  the  case  of  Icute,  to  proceed  to  our  other  senses — the  per- 
ception, as  it  is  termed  by  Dr  Reid,  is  precisely  of  the  same  Jund 
— a  mere  reference  of  association.  We  have  previously  learned^ 
from  other  sources,  to  believe  in  things  without,  and  these,  as  sap- 
id bodies  acting  on  our  tongue,  are  suggested  by  the  mere  sensa- 
tion, which)  but  for  the  means  of  this  suggestion,  would  have  been 
a  sensation  alone,  of  which  the  cause  would  have  been  as  little 
conceived  to  be  corporeal  as  the  causes  of  any  of  the  internal  af- 
fections of  the  mind.  The  melody  of  a  flute,  if  we  had  had  no 
Hense  but  that  of  hearing — the  redness  of  a  rose,  if  we  had  had  no 
sense  but  that  of  vision,  would  as  little,  as  the  sensation  of  smell 
when  considered  as  a  transient  state  of  the  mind,  have  involved, 
or  given  occasion  to,  the  notion  of  corporeal  substance.  We  re- 
fer the  melody  to  the  external  flute,  and  redness  to  the  extenial 
rose,  because  we  have  previously  acquired  the  notions  of  exten- 
sion and  resistance— of  a  flute  and  of  a  rose  as  external  substan- 
ces— and  this  reference  of  mere  suggestion  is  all,  which,  in  these 
cases,  distinguishes  the  perception  from  the  sensation.  Without 
the  suggestions  of  memory,  in  short,  we  could  not  in  these  cases 
have  had,  in  Dr  Reid's  sense  of  the  term,  any  perceptions  what- 
ever, to  distinguish  the  causes  of  our  sensations  as  external,  more 
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than  the  causes  of  any  of  our  other  feelings.  The  great  percep- 
tion, then,  in  the  sense,  in  which  he  understands  the  term,  is  that 
hy  which  we  primarily  form  the  complex  notion  of  extension  aud 
resistance — that  which  has  parts,  and  that  which  resists  our  at- 
tempt to  grasp  it — since  all  the  other  perceptions,  of  which  he 
speaks,  in  contradistinction  from  mere  sensations,  are  only  these 
complex  notions,  iugge$i€d  by  the  particular  sensations,  and  com- 
bined with  them,  in  consequence  of  former  association,  and  the 
general  reference  to  a  cause  of  some  sort,  which  may  be  suppos- 
ed to  attend>our  feelings  of  every  kind,  internal  as  well  as  exter- 
nal, when  considered  as  changes  or  new  phenomena.  It  is  not, 
however,  from  dny  peculiar  power,  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  perception,  that  this  complex  notion  of  extended  resist- 
ance appears  to  me  to  arise,  but  from  the  union  of  our  notion  of 
extentiany  acquired  by  the  mere  remembrance  of  various  progres- 
sive series, of  feelings,  with  the  notion  of  rtiuiance,  when  an  ac- 
customed «eries  of  muscular  feeUngs  without  any  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  mind  itself,  is  interrupted  by  that  peculiar  and 
very  different  muscular  fSeling  which  arises  from  impeded  effort. 
Perception,  in  short,  in  all  our  senses,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
association  of  this  complex  notion  with  our  other  sensations — the 
notion  of  something  extended  and  resisting,  suggested  by  these 
sensations,  when  the  sensations  themselves  have  previously  aris- 
en ;  and  suggested  in  the  same  manner,  and  on  the  same  principle, 
as  any  other  associate  feeling  suggests  any  other  associate  feeling. 
It  is  very  evident  that  perception,  in  Dr  Reid's  sense,  is  not 
the  mere  reference  to  a  cause  of  some  sort,  for  it  would  then  be 
as  comprehensive  as  all  the  feelings  or  changes  of  the  mind, — our 
hope,  fear,  anger,  pity, — which  we  ascribe  to  some  cause  or  ante- 
cedent, as  much  as  our  tastes  and  smells ;  it  is  the  reference  of 
certain  feelings  to  a  corporeal  cause,  that  is  say,  to  a  cause  extend- 
ed and  reiUiing.  If,  for  example,  without  any  previous  knowl- 
edge of  external  things,  on  the  first  sensation  of  fragprance,  or 
sweetness,  or  sound,  or  colour,  we  could  be  supposed  to  be  capa- 
ble of  believing  that  there  was  some  cause  of  this  new  state  of  our 
being,  this  would  not  be  perception^  in  the  sense  in  which  he  uses 
that  term  ;  and  yet  but  for  our  organ  of  touch,  or  at  least  but  for 
feelings  which  are  commonly  ascribed  to  that  organ,  it  would  be 
manifestly  impossible  for  ns  to  make  more  than  this  vague  and 
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general  inference.  When  a  rose  is  present,  we  find,  and  have  uni- 
formly found,  that  a  certain  sensation  of  fragrance  arises,  wfaich 
ceases  when  the  rose  is  removed.  The  influence  of  association, 
therefore,  operates  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case  of  ordinary  co- 
existence. We  do  not  merely  suppose  that  the  sensation  has 
some  cause,  as  we  believe  that  our  joys  and  sorrows  have  a  cause, 
but  we  ascribe  the  fragrance  to  the  external  substance,  the  pres- 
ence of  which  we  have  found  to  be  so  essential  to  the  production  of 
it  Perception  in  every  case,  as  1  have  said,  in  which  it  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  prior  sensation,  is  a  reference  ^f  this  prior 
sensation  to  a  tnaterial  cause  ; — and  this  complex  notion  of  a  mate 
rial  cause, — that  is  to  say,  of  something  extended  and  resisting,— 
mere  smell,  mere  taste,  mere  hearing,  mere  vision,  never  coold 
have  afforded.  I  have  already  explained  how  this  notion  of  mat- 
ter, as  it  appears  to  me,  is  produced,  or  may  be  imagined  to 
be  produced.  A  train  of  muscular  feelings  has  been  frequent- 
ly repeated,  so  that  the  series  has  become  familiar  lo  the  in- 
fant, constituting  in  its  remembrance  the  notion  of  a  certain 
progressive  length. — When  all  the  kflown  antecedent  circum- 
stances have  been  the  same,  the  well-known  series  is  sudden- 
ly broken,  so  as  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  infant  the  notion 
of  a  cause  which  is  not  in  itself; — this  cause,  which  is  something 
foreign  to  itself,  is  that  which  excites  the  particular  muscuUr 
feeling  of  resistance, — and  it  is  combined  with  the  notion  of  a  cer- 
tain length,  because  it  uniformly  suppUes  the  place  of  what  has 
been  felt  as  a  certain  length,  so  as  at  last,  by  the  operation  of  the 
common  laws  of  association,  to  become  truly  representative  of  it, 
or  rather  to  involve  it  in  one  complex  feeling,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  colour,  in  vision,  seems  to  involve  whole  miles  of  distance. 
Such  is  all  that  seems  to  me  to  constitute  what  Dr  Reid  would 
term  perception,  even  with  respect  to  the  feelings  commonly  term- 
ed tactual ; — and  in  all  the  other  classes  of  sensations  it  is  ol^viously 
nothing  more  than  the  suggestion  of  these  associate  feelings,  in  the 
same  way  as  any  other  feelings,  in  our  trains  of  thought  and  emo- 
tions, are  su^ested  by  those  conceptions  or  other  feelings  which 
have  frequently  accompanied  them. — It  is  sufficient  to  think  oi  a 
mind,  possessing  all  the  other  susceptibilities  of  sensation,  butikoH 
which  give  us  the  perceptions  commonly  ascribed  to  touch,  to  be 
sensible  how4ruly  what  we  term  perception  in  the  other  senses, 
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is  the  mere  suggestion  of  these.  If  we  were  capable  only  of 
smelling,— or  had  no  other  sensations  than  those  of  mere  taste, 
mere  sound,  mere  colour, — ^what  perception  could  we  have  had 
of  a  material  cause  of  these  sensations  ? — ^and  if  it  be  to  the  mere 
iiugigestion  of  the  object  of  another  sense  that  we  owe  what  is 
termed  perception  in  all  these  sensations, — ^in  what  circumstance 
does  the  reference  of  these  to  a  resisting  and  extended  substance, 
differ  from  any  other  of  the  conunon  references  which  the  princi- 
ple of  association  enables  us  to  make  ? 

'^  Sensation,^'  says  Dr  Reid,  ^^  can  be  nothing  else  than  it  is 
felt  to  be.  Its  very  essence  consists  in  being  felt ;  and  when  it  is 
not  felt,  it  is  not  There  is  no  difference  between  the  sensation 
and  the  feeling  of  it;  they  are  one  and  the  same  thii^.'^*  But 
this  is  surely  equally  true,  of  what  he  terms  perception^  which,  aS 
a  state  of  mind,  it  must  be  remembered,  is,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count of  it,  as  diiferent  from  the  object  perceived,  as  the  sensation 
is.  We  may  say  of  the  mental  state  of  perception  too,  in  his  own 
language,  as  Indeed  we  must  say  of  ail  our  states  of  mind,  whatev- 
er they  may  be,  that  it  can  be  nothing  else  than  it  is  felt  to  be. 
Its  veiy  essence  consists  in  being  felt ;  and  when  it  is  not  felt,  it  is 
not.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  perception  and  the  feel- 
ing of  it ;  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  sensation,  in- 
deed, which  is  mental,  is  different  from  the  object  exciting  it, 
which  we  term  material ;  but  so  also  is  the  state  of  mind  which 
constitutes  perception ;  for  Dr  Reid  was  surely  too  zealous  an 
opponent  of  the  systems,  which  ascribe  every  thing  to  mind  alone, 
or  to  matter  alone,  to  consider  the  perception  as  itself  the  object 
perceived.  That  in  sensation,  as  contradistinguished  from  percep*- 
tion,  there  is  no  reference  made  to  an  external  object,  is  true ;  be- 
cause, when  the  reference  is  made,  we  then  use  the  new  term  of 
perception ;  but  that  in  sensation  there  is  no  object  distinct  from 
that  act  of  the  mind  by  which  it  is  felt ;  no  object  independent  of 
the  mental  feelmg,  is  surely  a  very  strange  opinion  of  this  philoso- 
pher ;  since  what  he  terms  perception,  is  nothing  but  the  refer- 
ence of  this  very  sensation  to  its  external  object  The  sensation 
itself  he  certainly  supposes  to  depend  on  the  presence  of  an  exter- 
nal object,  whicl\  is  all  that  can  be  understood,  in  the  case  of  per- 
ception, when  we  speak  of  its  objects,  or,  in  other  words,  of  those 
*  See  before,  p.  416. 
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external  causes,  to  which  we  refer  our  sensations ;  for  the  mate- 
ria! object  itself,  he  surely  could  not  consider  as  forming-  a  part  of 
the  perception  which  is  a  state  of  the  mind  alone.  To  be  the  ob- 
ject of  perception,  is  nothing  more  than  to  be  the  foreign  cause 
or  occasion,  on  which  this  state  of  tiie  mind  directly  or  indirectly 
arises ;  and  an  object,  in  this  only  intelligible  sense,  as  an  occasion, 
or  cause  of  a  certain  subsequent  effect,  must  on  his  own  principles, 
be  equally  allowed  to  sensation.  Though  he  does  not  inform  as, 
what  he  means  by  the  term  otyeei^  as  peculiarly  applied  to  percep 
tion — (and  indeed,  if  he  had  explained  it,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
a  great  part  of  his  system,  which  is  founded  on  the  confnsioD  of 
this  single  word,  as  something  different  from  a  mere  external 
cause  of  an  internal  feeling  must  haye  fallen  to  the  ground,) — he 
yet  tells  us,  yery  explicitly,  that  to  be  the  object  of  perception,  is 
something  more  than  to  be  the  external  occasion,  on  which  that 
state  of  the  mind  arises  which  he  terms  perception ;  for,  in  vegvf 
ing  against  the  opinion  of  a  philosopher,  who  contends  for  the  ex- 
istence of  certain  images  or  traces  in  the  brain,  and  yet  says, "'  that 
we  are  not  to  conceiye  the  images  or  traces  in  the  brain  to  be 
perceiyed,  as  if  there  were  eyes  in  the  brain ;  these  traces  are 
only  occasions,  on  which,  by  the  laws  of  the  union  of  soul  and 
body,  ideas  are  excited  in  the  mind ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary, that  there  should  be  an  exact  resemblance  between  the 
traces  and  the  things  represented  by  them,  any  more  than  that 
words  or  signs  should  be  exactly  like  the  thii^  signified  by 
them  :"♦ — He  adds,  *'  These  two  opinions,  I  think  cannot  be  re- 
conciled. For  if  the  images  or  traces  in  the  brain  are  perceived, 
they  must  be  the  objects  of  perception,  and  not  the  occasions  of  it 
only.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  only  the  oecanonM  of  our 
perceiving,  they  are  not  perceiyed  at  all."t— Did  Dr  Reid,  then, 
suppose  that  the  feeling,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  constitutea 
perception  as  a  state  of  the  mind,  or,  in  short,  all  of  which  we  are 
conscious  in  perception,  is  not  strictly  and  exclusively  mental,  as 
much  as  all  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  remembrance,  or  in  love, 
or  hate; — or  did  he  wish  us  to  believe  that  matter  itself,  in  any  of 
its  forms,  is,  or  can  be,  a  part  of  the  phenomena  or  states  of  the 
mind  ; — a  part  therefore  of  that  mental  state  or  Jfeeling  which  we 

*  On  the  Intellectual  ?owen,  Euay  II.  c.  8.  t  Ibid. 
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term  a  perception?  Oar  sensations  like  our  remembrances  or 
emotions^  we  refer  to  some  caose  or  antecedent.  The  difference 
is,  that  in  the  one  case  we  consider  the  feeling  as  having  for  its 
cause  some  previous  feeling  or  state  of  the  mind  itself;  in  the 
other  case  we  consider  it  as  having  for  its  cause  something  which 
is  external  to  ourselves,  and  independent  of  our  transient  feelings, 
— something  which,  in  consequence  of  former  feelings  suggested 
at  the  moment,  M  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  regard  as  extended 
and  resisting. — But  still  what  we  thus  regard  as  extended  and  re- 
sisting, is  known  to  us  only  by  the  feelings  which  it  occasions  in 
our  mind.  What  matter,  in  its  relation  to  the  percipient  mind, 
can  be,  but  the  cause  or  occasion,  direct  or  indirect,  of  that  class 
of  feelings  which  I  term  sensations  or  perceptions,  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  me  to  conceive. 

The  percipient  mind,  in  no  one  of  its  affections,  can  be  said  to 
be  the  mass  of  matter  which  it  perceives,  unless  the  separate  exist- 
ence, either  of  matter  or  of  mind,  be  abandoned  by  us,  the  existence 
of  which,  Dr  Reid  would  have  been  the  last  of  philosophers  to 
yield.  He  acknowledges  that  our  perceptions  are  consequent  on 
the  presence  of  external  bodies,  not  from  any  necessary  connex* 
ion  subsisting  between  them,  but  merely  from  the  arrangement 
which  the  Deity,  in  his  wisdom,  has  chosen  to  make  of  their  mu- 
tual  phenomena ;  which  is  surely  to  say,  that  the  Deity  has  ren- 
dered the  presence  of  the  external  object  the  occasion  of  that  af- 
fection of  the  mind,  which  is  termed  perception  ;  or,  if  it  be  not 
to  say  this,  it  is  to  say  nothing.  Whatever  state  of  mind  percep- 
tion may  be  ;  whether  a  primary  result  of  a  peculiar  power,  or  a 
mere  secondary  reference  of  association  that  follows  the  particular 
sensation,  of  which  the  reference  is  made,  it  is  itself,  in  either 
view  of  it,  but  a  state  of  the  mind ;  and  to  be  the  external  occa- 
sion or  antecedent  of  this  state  of  mind,  since  it  is  to  produce,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  all  which  constitutes  perception,  is  surely, 
therefore,  to  be  perceived,  or  there  must  be  something  in  the 
mere  word  ptrceivtd^  different  from  the  physical  reality  which  it 
expresses. 

The  confusion  of  Dr  Reid's  notions  on  this  subject,  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  a  cause,  which  has  been  the  chief  source  of  the 
general  confusion  that  prevails  in  intellectual  science ;  and,  indeed, 
it  was  principally  with  the  view  of  exhibiting  this  confusion,  and 
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its  source,  to  you  ttrongly^  that  I  hare  dwelt  so  long  on  a  criticisniy 
which,  to  those  among  you  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  ex« 
tensive  and  important  applications  that  have  been  made  of  this 
doctrine,  may,  perhaps,  have  appeared  of  yery  little  interest  Dr 
Reid,  it  is  evident,  was  not  sufficiently  in  the  habit  of  considering 
the  phenomena  of  the  mind, — ^its  perceptions,  as  well  as  its  re- 
membrances, judgments,  passions,  and  all  its  other  affections,  what- 
ever these  may  be, — ^in  the  light  in  which  1  have  represented 
them  to  you,  merely  as  the  mind  affected,  in  a  certain  manner,  ac- 
cording to  certain  regular  laws  of  succession,  but  as  something 
more  mysterious  than  the  subject  of  this  sequence  of  feelings;  for, 
but  for  this  notion  of  something  more  mysterious,  the  object  of 
perception,  and  the  external  occasion  of  that  state  of  mind  which 
we  term  perception,  must  have  conveyed  precisely  the  same  no- 
tion. To  have  a  clear  view  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  ai 
mere  affections  or  states  of  it,  existing  successively,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain series,  which  we  are  able,  therefore,  to  predict,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  knowledge  of  the  past,  is,  1  conceive,  to  have  made 
the  most  important  acquisition  which  the  intellectual  inquirer  can 
make.  To  say,  merely,  that  it  is  to  have  learned  to  disttogaah 
that  which  may  be  known,  from  that  which  never  can  be  known, 
and  which  it  therefore  would  be  an  idle  waste  of  labour  to  attempt 
to  discover, — would  be  to  say  far  too  little.  It  is  to  see  the  mind, 
in  a  great  measure,  as  it  is  in  nature,  divested  of  every  thing  for- 
eigp,  passing  instantly  from  thought  to  thought,  from  sensation  to 
sensation,  in  almost  endless  variety  of  states,  and  differing  as  com- 
pletely from  that  cumbrous  representation  of  it,  which  philoso- 
phers are  fond  of  representing  to  us,  as  the  planets  revolvhig  free- 
ly in  the  immense  space  of  our  solar  system,  differ  from  those  mim- 
ic orbs,  which,  without  any  principle  of  motion  in  themselves, 
are,  as  it  were,  dragged  along,  in  the  complex  mechanism  of  our 
orreries. 

In  objecting,  however,  to  Dr  Reid's  notion  of  perception,  I  am 
far  from  wishing  to  erase  the  word  from  our  metaphysical  vocab- 
ulary. On  the  contrary,  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  very  convenient' 
one,  if  the  meaning  attached  to  it  be  sufficiently  explained,  by  an 
analysis  of  the  complex  state  of  mind,  which  it  denotes,  and  the 
use  of  it  confined  rigidly  to  cases  in  which  it  has  this  meaning. 
Sensation  may  exist^  wtihout  any  reference  to  an  external  cause, 
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in  tb6  tame  manner  as  we  may  look  at  a  pictare,  without  thinking  of 
the  painter ;  or  read  a  poem,  without  thinking  of  the  poet, — or  it 
may  exist  wUh  reference  to  an  external  cause ;  and  it  is  conrenient, 
therefore,  to  confine  the  term  $en$aiian  to  the  former  of  these  cases, 
and  perteption  to  the  latter.  But,  then,  it  must  be  understood,  that 
the  perception  is  nothing  but  the  suggestion  of  ideas  associated  with 
the  simple  semaiion^  as  it  originally  took  place,— or  is  only  anoth^ 
er  name  for  the  original  simple  sensation  itself,  in  the  cases,  if 
any  there  be,  in  which  sensation  inyolves  immediately  in  itself, 
the  belief  of  some  existence  external  to  the  sentient  mind, — or  is 
only  a  mere  inference,  like  all  our  other  inferences,  if  it  arise,  in 
the  manner  in  which  1  haye  endeavoured  to  explain  to  you,  how 
the  notions  of  extension  and  resistance  in  an  external  cause  of  our 
feelings,  might  arise,  and  be  afterwards  suggested  in  association 
with  other  feelings  that  had  frequently  accompanied  it. 

To  give  a  brief  summary,  however,  of  the  argument  which  I 
have  urged;— ^in  that  state  of  acquired  knowledge,  long  after  the 
first  elementary  feelings  of  infancy,  in  which  modified  state  al6ne, 
the  phenomena  of  the  mind  can  become  to  us  objects  of  reflective 
analysis,  certain  feelings  are  referred  by  us  to  an  exterpal  mate^- 
rial  cause.  The  feelings  themselves,  as  primarily  excited,  are 
termed  fStiMilioftt,  and,  when  followed  by  the  reference  to  an  ex- 
ternal cause,  receive  the  name  of  pereeptiom^  which  marks  nothing 
Inore  in  addition  to  the  primary  sensations,  than  this  very  refer- 
ence. But  what  is  the  reference  itself,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  new  name  is  given  ?  It  is  the  suggestion  of  some  extended 
resisting  object,  the  presence  of  which  had  before  been  found  to 
be  attended  with  that  particular  sensation,  which  is  now  again  re- 
ferred to  it.  If  we  had  had  no  sense  but  that  of  smell ;  no  sense 
but  that  of  taste  ;  no  sense  but  that  of  sound ;  no  sense  but  that 
of  sight;  we  could  not  have  known  the  existence  of  extended  re- 
sisting substances,  and,  therefore,  could  not  have  ref^red  the 
pleasant  or  painful  sensations  of  those  classes  to  such  external 
causes,  more  than  we  refer  directly  to  an  external  cause,  any 
painful  or  pleasing  emotion,  or  other  internal  affection  of  the 
mind.  In  all  but  one  class  of  our  sensations,  then,  it  is  evident 
that  what  Dr  Reid  calls  perception^  as  the  operation  of  a  peculiar 
mental  faculty,  is  nothing  more  than  a  suggestion  of  memory  or 
association,  which  differs  in  no  respect  from  other  suggestions. 
54 
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arising  from  other  coexisteDces  or  successions  of  feelings,  equally 
uniform  or  frequent.  It  is  only  in  a  single  class  of  sensations, 
therefore, — that  which  Dr  Reid  ascribes  to  touch, — ^that  percep- 
tion, which  he  regards  as  a  peculiar  faculty,  extending  to  all  our 
sensations,  can  be  said  to  have  any  primary  operation,  even 
though  we  should  agree  with  him  in  supposing,  that  our  belief  of 
extended  resistance  is  not  reducible  by  analysis,  to  any  more  gen- 
eral principles.  If,  however,  my  analysis  of  the  complex  notion 
of  matter  be  just,  perception,  in  its  relation  to  our  original  senn- 
tions  of  touch,  as  much  as  in  relation  to  the  immediate  feelings 
which  we  derive  from  smell,  taste,  sight,  and  hearing,  is  only  one 
of  the  many  operations  of  the  suggesting  or  associating  principle. 
But,  even  on  his  own  principles,  I  repeat,  it  must  be  confined  to 
the  single  class  of  feeling,  which  he  considers  as  tactual,  and  is 
not  an  original  principle,  coextensive  with  all  the  original  varie- 
ties of  sensation.  Even  in  the  single  class,  to  which  it  is  thus,  on 
his  own  principles,  to  be  confined,  it  is  not  so  much  what  he  would 
term  a  faculty,  as  an  intuitive  belief,  by  which  we  are  led  irresis- 
tibly, on  the  existence  of  certain  sensations,  to  ascribe  these  to 
causes  that  are  external  and  corporeal ;  or,  if  we  give  the  name 
of  faculty  to  this  peculiar  form  of  intuition,  we  should  give  it 
equally  to  all  our  intuitions,  and  rank  among  our  faculties,  the  be- 
lief of  the  continued  order  of  Nature,  or  the  belief  of  our  own 
identity,  as  much  as  our  belief  of  external  things,  if  our  senses 
themselves  are  unable  to  give  us  any  information  of  them* 
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ON  DR    REm's    SUPPOSED    PROOF  OF    A    MATERIAL  WORLD-^-ON 
VISION ^AND  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  FEELINGS  ASCRIBED  TO  IT. 


In  my  Lecture  of  yesterday,  GentlemeD,  we  were  engaged 
in  coDsidering  the  grounds  of  Dr  Reid's  claim  to  the  honour  of  de- 
tecting and  exposing  the  fallacy  of  the  hypothesis  of  ideoi  as  ima- 
gesj  or  things,  in  the  mind,  distinct  from  the  mind  itself, — a  claim 
which,  though  made  by  one  who  has  many  other  indubitable  ti- 
tles to  our  respect  and  gratitude,  we  found,  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, to  be  inadmissible. 

It  appeared,  on  an  examination  of  the  original  works  of  the 
eminent  philosophers  who  preceded  him  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  even  of  the  common  elementary  treatises  of  the  schoolsf  that, 
though  after  the  Peripatetic  hypothesis  of  species  had  been  uni- 
Tersally  or  generally  abandoned,  the  language  of  that  hypothesis 
continued  to  subsist  metaphorically, — as  it  continues  with  equal 
force  at  this  moment, — ^it  was  only  metaphorically  that  it  did  thus 
continue ;  ^nd  that  when  Dr  Reid,  therefore,  conceived, — ^in  prov- 
ing ideas  not  to  be  self-existing  things,  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  percipient  mind  itself, — that  he  was  confuting  what  every 
body  believed,  he  merely  assumed  as  real  what  was  intended  as 
metapharieal,  and  overthrew  opinions  which  the  authors,  to  whom 
he  ascribes  them,  would  themselves  have  been  equally  eager  to 
overthrow.  But  there  is  yet  another  point,  connected  with  the 
theory  of  perception,  on  which  he  is  believed  to  have  made  an 
important  addition  to  our  metaphysical  knowledge.  I  allude  to 
his  supposed  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  material  world.  In  this, 
too,  we  shall  find,  that  he  has  truly  added  nothing  to  our  former 
knowledge ;  that  he  has  left  us,  in  short,  our  belief  as  originally 
felt  by  us,  but  has  not  supplied  us  with  the  slightest  evidence  in 
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addition  to  the  force  of  that  original  helief  itself,  nor  given  anj 
additional  strength  to  that  very  belief,  which  before  was  confessed* 
\j  irresistible. 

The  confatation  of  the  scepticism  on  this  subject,  it  is  evident, 
may  be  attempted  in  two  vays^ — by  shewing  the  arguments  urged 
by  the  sceptic  to  be  logically  false ;  or  by  opposing  to  them  the 
belief  itself,  as  of  evidence  either  directly  intuitive,  or  the  result, 
at  least,  of  other  intuitions,  and  early  and  universal  associations 
and  inferences^  so  irresistible  after  the  first  acquisitions  of  infancy, 
as  to  have  then  all  the  force  of  intuition  itself.  As  long  as  Dr 
Reid  confines  himself  to  the  latter  of  these  pleas,  he  proceeds  on 
safe  ground ;  but  his  footing  is  not  so  firm  when  he  assails  the 
mere  logic  of  the  seeptic,-'-for  the  seeptical  ailment,  aa  a  mere 
play  of  reasoning,  admits  of  no  reply.  It  is  vain  for  him  to  say, 
that  the  scepticism  proceeding,  as  he  thinks,  on  the  belief  of  ideas 
in  the  mind,  as  the  direct  objects  of  perception,  m,ii9l  fall  with 
these  ideas ;  for,  though  the  scepticism  may  be  consisteat  with  the 
belief  of  ideas  as  separate  existences  in  the  mind,  it  does  not  de* 
pend,  in  the  slightest  degree,  on  their  eiistence  or  nooresistettee. 
We  have  only  to  change  the  term  ideas  into  the  synonymous 
phrase  affections  or  states  of  the  mindy  and  the  scepticism,  if  not 
stronger,  is  at  least  in  strength  exactly  what  it  was  before.  \r  tke 
one  case  the  sceptic  will  say,  that  we  are  sensible  of  ideas  only, 
Rot  of  external  objects,  which  may  have  no  resemblance  to  our 
ide^s ;  in  the  other  case,  that  perceptioa  is  but  a  state  of  the  misd 
as  much  as  any  of  our  other  feelii^^  and  that  we  are  conscioas 
only  of  this,  and  other  states  or  affections  of  oar  mind,  which  have 
variously  succeeded  each  other,  and  not  of  external  objects,  which 
themselves  can  be  no  parta  of  that  train  of  mental  consdoosaess. 
Whatever  weight  there  may  be  in  the  former  of  these  sceptical 
ttieoriP^>  exists,  i  asay  say,  even  with  greater  force,  because  with 
greater  simplieity,  in  the  second ;  and  the  task,  therefore,  of  prov* 
log  by  logic, — if  logical  proof  were  requisite  Ibr  our  beMef, — the 
existence  of  a  material  world,  would  remain  as  laboriouaaa  before, 
after  the  liillett  coafatatioii  of  the  systean,  which  aught  aoppoea 
perception  to  be  carried  on  by  the  medium  of  little  ioiagea  of  bod- 
ies in  the  mind. 

So  far,  indeed,  would  the  confutation  of  this  hypothesis  as  to 
perceptioD, — even  if  Dr  Reid  had  truly  overthrowm  it,— be  from 
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ieMeaing  tlie  force  <if  tlie  scepticisin  as  to  the  existence  of  matter, 
that,  of  two  sceptics,  one  believing  every  thing  with  respect  to 
ideas  which  Dr  Reid  supposed  himself  to  have  confuted,  and  the 
other  believing  ideas  to  be  mere  states  of  his  mind,  there  can  be 
no  question,  that  the  former  would  be  the  more  easy  to  be  over- 
come^ since  his  belief  would  already  involve  the  existence  of  some- 
THDio  separate  from  the  mind ;  while  the  other  might  maintain, 
that  all  of  which  he  was  conscious,  was  the  mere  series  of  affec- 
tions of  his  own  mind,  and  that  beyond  this  consciousness  he  could 
know  nothing. 

Against  the  argument  of  one,  who  founds  his  very  argument  on 
his  consciousness  merely,  and  professes  to  have  no  knowledge 
either  of  little  images,  or  of  any  thing  else  beyond  his  conscious- 
ness, it  would  be  as  idle  to  urge,  that  ideas  are  not  little  images  in 
the  mind,  as  it  would  have  been  for  a  Cartesian  to  attempt  to  con- 
fute the  Newtonian  system  of  attraction,  by  a  denial  of  the  Ptole- 
maic spheres. 

All  that  remains,  then,  to  supply  th^  place  of  logical  demon- 
stration, which  would  be  needless  where  the  belief  is  as  strong  as 
that  of  demonstration  itself,  is  the  paramount  force  of  this  univer- 
sal  and  irresistible  belief;  and  there  is  no  fear  that  this  can  be 
weakened  by  any  argument,  or  be  less  felt  by  him  who  denies  it, 
than  by  him  who  asserts  it  We  are  conscious,  indeed,  only  of 
the  feelings  that  are  the  momentary  states  of  our  own  mind ;  but 
some  of  these  it  is  abs^utely  impossible  for  us  not  to  ascribe  to 
causes  that  are  external,  and  independent  of  us ;  and  the  belief  of 
a  system  of  external  things,  is  one  of  these  very  states  of  the 
mind,  which  itself  forms,  and  will  ever  form,  a  part  of  the  train  of 
our  consciousness.  This  Mr  Hume  himself,  the  great  sceptic 
whom  Dr  Reid  opposes,  admits  as  readily  as  Dr  Reid  himself: — 
^  A  Copemican  or  Ptolemaic,  who  supports  each  his  different  sys- 
tem of  astronomy,  may  hope  to  produce  a  conviction,  which  will 
remain  constant  and  durable,  with  his  audience.  A  Stoic  or  Epi- 
curean displays  principles,  which  may  not  only  be  durable,  but 
which  have  an  effect  on  conduct  and  behaviour.  But  a  Pyrrhoni- 
an  cannot  expect,  that  his  philosophy  will  have  any  constant  in- 
fluence on  the  mind :  or,  if  it  had,  that  its  influence  would  be 
beneficial  to  society.  On  the  contrary,  he  must  acknowledge,  if 
he  will  acknowledge  any  thing,  that  all  human  life  must  perish, 
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were  his  principles  aniyersaUy  and  steadily  to  prerail.  Ali  dis* 
course,  all  action,  would  immediately  cease ;  and  men  remain  in  a 
total  lethargy,  till  the  necessities  of  nature,  unsatisfied,  pot  an  end 
to  their  miserable  existence.  It  is  true,  so  fatal  an  event  is  verj 
little  to  be  dreaded.  Nature  is  always  too  strong  for  principle ;  and, 
though  a  Pyrrhonian  may  throw  himself,  or  others,  into  a  momen- 
tary amazement  and  confusion  by  his  profound  reasonings,  the  first 
and  most  trivial  event  in  life  will  put  to  flight  all  his  doubts  and  scra- 
ples,  and  leave  him  the  same,  in  every  point  of  action  and  specula- 
tion, with  the  philo3ophers  of  every  other  sect,  or  with  those 
who  never  concerned  themselves  in  any  philosophical  researches. 
When  he  awakes  from  his  dream,  he  will  be  the  first  to  join  in  Che 
laugh  against  himself.'^*  In  what  respect  does  this  differ  from  the 
language  of  Dr  Reid  himself,  when  he  says,  that  ^^  the  belief  of  a 
material  world  is  older,  and  of  more  authority,  than  any  princi- 
ples of  philosophy.  It  declines  the  tribunal  of  reason,  and  hiughs 
at  all  the  artillery  of  the  logician.'^t  Surely,  if  it  decline  the  tri- 
bunal of  reason,  it  is  not  by  reasoning  that  it  is  to  be  supported, — 
even  though  the  reasoner  should  have  the  g^eat  talents  which 
Dr  Reid  unquestionably  possessed. 

The  sceptic,  and  the  orthodox  philosopher  of  Dr  Reid's  school, 
thus  come  precisely  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  creed  of  each, 
on  this  point,  is  composed  of  two  propositions,  and  of  the  same 
two  propositions ;  the  first  of  which  is,  that  the  existence  of  a  sys- 
tem of  things,  such  as  we  understand  when  we  speak  of  an  exter- 
nal world,  cannot  be  proved  by  argument ;  and  the  second,  that 
the  behef  of  it  is  of  a  force,  which  is  paramount  to  that  of  aigo- 
ment,  and  absolutely  irresistible.  The  difference,  and  the  only 
difference  is,  that,  in  asserting  the  same  two  propositions,  the 
sceptic  pronounces  the  first  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  and  the  second 
in  a  whisper,— while  his  supposed  antagonist  passes  rapidly  over 
the  first,  and  dwells  on  the  second,  with  a  tone  of  confidence. 
The  negation  in  the  one  case,  and  the  affirmation  in  the  other 
case,  are,  however,  precisely  the  same.  To  him,  indeed,  who 
considers  the  tone  only,  and  not  the  meanings  there  may  seem  to 
be  a  real  strife  of  sentiment ;  but,  if  we  neglect  the  tone,  which 
is  of  no  consequence,  and  attend  to  the  meaning  only  of  what  is 

*  Essays — Inquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding,  Sect.  zii.  Part  3. 
t  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  kc.  Chap.  v.  Sect.  7. 
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aAnned  and  denied  by  both,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  discover  even 
the  slightest  discrepancy.  There  is  no  armament  of  mere  reason- 
ing that  can  pro?e  the  existence  of  an  external  world ;  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  us  not  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  ex- 
ternal world.  We  may  call  these  two  propositions,  then,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  doctrine  of  Reid,  or  of  the  doctrine  of  Hume,  as 
we  please ;  for  it  is  truly  the  common  and  equal  doctrine  of  the 
two. 

Though  we  have  thus  seen  reason  to  deny  to  Dr  Reid  the 
merit  commonly  ascribed  to  him,  on  the  points  which  we  have 
been  considering,  relative  to  the  theory  of  perception,  I  trust  you 
will  not  on  that  account,  be  insensible  to  the  merits  which  he  truly 
possessed.  He  knows  little,  indeed,  of  the  human  mind,  who 
does  not  know,  how  compatible  many  errors  and  misconceptions 
are  with  the  trighest  and  most  active  energies  of  intellect.  On 
this  ^^  Isthmus  of  a  middle  State,''  of  which  Pope  speaks,  man, 
though  not"  reasoning  but  to  err,''  is  yet  subject  to  occasional  er- 
ror, even  in  his  proudest  reasonings.  With  ail  his  wisdom,  he  is 
still  but  "  darkly  wise ;"  and  with  all  the  grandeur  of  his  being, 
but "  rudely  great." 

VISION. 

Our  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  sensations  of  <<mcA,— or  at 
least  of  those  sensations,  which  are  truly,  and  of  others  which  are 
commonly,  though,  I  think,  falsely,  ascribed  to  this  organ,  has  ltd 
us  into  speculations,  in  the  course  of  which  I  have  been  obliged 
to  anticipate  many  remarks,  that  more  peculiarly  belong  to  the 
sense  which  still  remains  to  be  considered  by  us, — ^the  sense  of 
sight,  that  to  which  we  owe  so  much  of  our  most  valuable  inform- 
ation, with  respect  to  nature,  and  so  many  of  those  pleasures, 
which  the  bounty  of  Him,  who,  has  formed  us  to  be  happy,  as 
well  as  to  be  wise, ^  has  so  gtaciously  intermingled,  with  all  the 
primary  means  of  our  instruction. 

The  anticipations,  into  which  I  have  been  led,  were  necessa- 
ry for  throwing  light  on  the  subjects  before  considered,  partic- 
ularly on  the  complex  feelings  ascribed  to  touch, — the  knowledge 
of  which  feelings,  however,  was  still  more  necessary,  for  under- 
,  standing  fully  the  complex  perceptions  of  thi9  sense.    It  is  thus 
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scarcely  possible,  in  science,  to  treat  of  one  subject,  withoof  con* 
sidering  it  in  relation  to  some  other  subject,  and  often  to  subjects 
between  which,  on  first  view,  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace  anj  re* 
lation.  ETerj  thing  throws  light  upon  eTerjr  thing, — though 
the  reflection, — which  is,  in  many  cases,  so  bright,  as  to  force  it- 
self upon  common  eyes — may,  in  other  cases,  be  so  faint,  as.  to  be 
perceptible  only  to  eyes  of  the  nicest  discernment  It  may  al- 
most be  said,  that  there  is  an  universal  ajfinity  in  truths, — ^like  that 
universal  attraction,  which  unites  to  each  other,  as  one  commoa 
system,  the  whole  masses  which  are  scattered  through  the  in&iity 
of  space,  and  by  which,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  the  annihila- 
tion of  a  single  particle  of  matter,  in  any  one  of  these  orbs,— 
however  inconceivably  slight  its  elementary  modification  might  be 
of  the  general  sum  of  attraction, — would  in  that  very  instant  be 
productive  of  change  throughout  the  universe.  It  is  not  easy  to 
say,  what  any  one  science  would  have  been,  if  any  other  science 
had  not  existed.  How  different  did  Astronomy  become,  in  conse-- 
quence  of  the  accidental  burning  of  a  few  sea*weeds  upon  the 
sand,  to  which  the  origm  of  glass  has  been  ascribed ;  and,  when 
we  think  of  the  universal  accessions,  which  navigation  has  made 
to  every  department  of  knowledge,  what  an  infinity  of  truths  may 
be  considered  as  almost  starting  into  existence,  at  the  moment, 
when  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  was  first  observed ! 

*^  True  to  the  pole»  bj  tbee  the  pilot  ^ uidei 
Hit  steady  helm,  amid  the  itrugglin^  tides, 
Bravei  with  broad  aall  the  ODmeasurable  tea. 
Cleaves  the  dark  air,  and  asks  do  star  bat  thee.*** 

The  anticipations,  which  have  been  made,  in  the  present  in* 
stance,  will  be  of  advantage,  in  abridging  much  of  the  labour, 
which  would  have  been  necessary  in  treating  of  viaion  simply.  I 
may  now  safely  leave  you,  to  make,  for  yourselves,  the  applies* 
tion  of  many  arguments,  on  which  Ibave  dwelt  at  length,  in  treat* 
ing  of  the  other  senses. 

The  organ  of  sight,  as  you  well  know,  is  the  eye, — a  machine 
of  such  exquisite  and  obvious  adaptation  to  the  effects  produced 
by  it,  as  to  be,  of  itself,  in  demonstrating  the  existence  of  the  Dt« 

*  Darwin^s  Botanic  Garden,  Caoto  IL  ▼.  203— 6« 
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▼ine  Being  wbo  contrived  it,  equal  in  force  to  many  yolames  o( 
theology.  The  atheist,  who  has  seen,  and  studied,  its  internal 
structure,  and  yet  continues  an  atheist^  may  he  fairly  considered  as 
beyond  the  power  of  mere  argument  to  reclaim.  The  minute  de- 
tails of  its  structure,  however,  belong  to  the  .anatomist.  It  is 
e&oi^h  for  our  purpose  to  know,  that,  by  an  apparatus  of  gpreat 
simplicity,  all  the  light,  which,  from  every  quarter  strikes  on  the 
pellucid  part  of  the  ball  of  the  eye, — ^and  which  if  it  continued  to 
pass  in  the  same  direction,  would  thus  produce  one  mingled  and 
indistinct  expanse  of  colour, — ^is  so  refracted^  as  it  is  termed,  or 
bent  from  its  former  direction  to  certain  focal  points,  as  to  be  dis- 
tributed again  on  the  retina,  in  distinct  portions,  agreeing  with 
the  portions  which  come  from  each  separate  object,  so  exactly, 
as  to  form  on  it  a  miniature  landscape  of  the  scenery  without. 
Nor  is  this  all.  That  we  may  vary,  at  our  pleasure,  the  field  of 
this  landscape,  the  ball  of  the  eye  is  furnished  with  certain  mus- 
cles, which  enable  us  to  direct  it  more  particularly  toward  the 
objects  which  we  wish  to  view ;  and  according  a^  the  lig^t  which 
falls  from  these  may  be  more  or  less  intense,  there  are  parts 
which  minister  to  the  sensibility  of  the  eye,  by  increasing  or  di- 
minishing in  proportion  the  transparent  aperture  at  which  the 
light  is  admitted.  There  are,  then,  in  this  truly  wonderful  and 
beautiful  process,  in  the  first  place,  as  determining  what  objects, 
in  the  wide  scene  around  us,  are  to  be  visible  at  the  moment,  the 
eontraction  of  certain  muselesj  on  which  the  particular  field  of  our 
vision  depends,  and  which  may  almost  be  said  to  enable  us  to  in- 
crease the  extent  of  our  field  of  vision,  by  enabling  us  to  vary  it 
at  will  ;-^in  the  second  place,  the  external  ligki^  emitted  from  all 
the  objects  within  this  radiant  field,  which,  on  its  arrival  at  the 
retina,  is  itself  the  direct  object  of  vision ;  in  the  third  place,  the 
provision  for  increasing  or  diminishing  the  diameter  of  the  pupil, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  that  incident  light ; — ^in  the  fourth 
place,  the  apparatus^  by  which  the  dispersed  rays  of  light  are 
made  to  assume  within  the  eye,  the  focal  convergence  necessary 
for  distinct  vision ; — and  lastly,  the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve, 
as  a  part  of  the  great  sensorial  organ,  essential  to  sensation.  The 
difference  of  the  phenomena,  produced  by  the  varieties  of  the  exter- 
nal light  itself,  is  exhibited  in  almost  every  moment  of  our  waking 
existence ;  and  the  diversities,  arising  from  other  parts  of  the 
55 
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process,  are  not  len  striking.  There  are  peculiar  4«iease«  wUcb 
afect  the  optic  nerre,  or  other  parts  of  the  sensorial  organ  inuB^ 
lately  connected  with  it, — there  are  mother  diseases  which  affect 
the  refracting  apparatus^ — otiiers  which  affect  the  iris,  sq  as  to 
prevent  the  enUi^ioent  or  diminution  of  the  papii,  when  differ- 
ent quantities'^of  light  are  poured  on  it, — others,  which  affect  the 
muscles  that  rary  the  position  of  the  baU« — and,  in  all  these  cases, 
we  find,  as  might  be  expected,  a  corresponding  diftrence  of  the 
'  phenomena. 

To  open  our  eyes  at  present,  is  not  to  have  a  single  aim]^ 
feeling ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  to  have  innumerable  feelings.  The  col- 
our, the  magnitude,  the  figure,  the  relative  position  of  bodies,  are 
seen  by  us  At  once.  It  is  not  a  small  expanse  of  light,  which  we 
perceive,  equal  merely  to  the  surface  of  the  narrow  expansion  o( 
the  optic  nerve.  It  is  the  universe  itself.  We  are  present  with 
stars,  which  beam  upon  us,  at  a  distance  that  converts  to  nothing 
the  whole  wide  diameter  of  our  planetary  system.  It  is  as  if  the 
tie,  which  binds  us  down  to  the  globe  on  which  we  dwell,  belong- 
ed oqly  to  our  other  senses,  and  had  no  influence  over  this,  which, 
even  in  its  union  with  the  body,  seems  still  to  retain  all  the  pow- 
er, and  unbounded  freedom,  of  its  celestial  origin* 

It  is  of  importance,  however,  to  remember,  that,  even  in  the 
perception  of  the  most  distant  body,  the  true  object  of  vision  is 
not  the  distant  body  itself,  but  the  light  that  has  reached  the  ex- ' 
padsive  termination  of  the  optic  nerve ;  and  the  sense  of  vision, 
therefore,  which  seems  so  independent  of  the  tie  that  binds  us  to 
our  small  spot  of  earth,  is  as  truly  limited  to  it,  as  any  of  our  oth- 
er  senses.  If  the  light  could  exist  in  the  same  manner,  moving  in 
the  same  varieties  of  direction,  as  at  present, — ^though  no  other 
bodies  were  in  existence,  than  the  light  itself,  and  our  sensorial 
organ, — all  the  sensations  belonging  to  mere  sight  would  be  exact* 
ly  the  same  as  now ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  as  light  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  manageable  by  us,  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
vary  at  pleasure,  the  visual  notions,  which  any  one  would  other- 
wise have  formed  of  bodies, — without  altering  the  bodies  them* 
selves,  or  even  their  position  with  respect  to  the  eye, — ^by  mere- 
ly interposing  substances,  to  modify  the  light  reflected  or  emitted 
from  them.  The  same  paper,  which  we  term  white,  when  we 
observe  it  with  our  naked  eye,  seems  blue  or  red,  when  we  look 
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at  it  through  gksi,  of  soeb  a  kind,  as  absorbs  all  the  light  which 
enters  it,  bat  the  rays  of  those  particular  colours ;  and  it  seems 
larger  or  smaller,  as  we  look  at  it  through  a  concave  or  convex 
lens,  which  leaves  the  object  precisely  as  it  was,  and  affects  only 
the  direction  of  the  rays  that  come  from  it : — the  reason  of  all 
which  diversities  of  perception  is,  that,  though  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed  to  term  the  object  continues  the  same, — ^whatever  substance 
may  be  interposed  between  it  and  the  eye, — ^that,  which  is  really 
the  object  of  vision,  is  differeni  ;  and  our  perceptions,  therefore, 
correspond  with  the  diversity  of  their  real  objects. 

In  treating  of  the  distinction  which  has  been  made,  of  those 
objects  of  sense  which  act  directly  on  our  organs,  and  of  those 
which  act  through  a  medium,  as  it  has  been  termed,  I  before  re- 
marked to  you  the  confusion,  into  which  we  might  be  led,  by  this 
distinction,  which  forgets  that  the  supposed  meiHum  is  itself  the 
real  object,  as  truly,  as  any  of  the  objects,  which  in  their  relations 
to  other  senses,  are  termed  direct.  In  no  instance,  however,  has 
it  led  to  so  much  confusion,  as  in  the  case  of  vision.  It  is  the 
more  important,  therefore,  for  you,  to  have  precise  notions  on 
this  subject,  and  to  have  constantly  in  mind,  that,  though  indirect- 
ly, we  may  be  said  to  perceive  by  sight  distant  objects,  as  truly  as 
we  perceive  colour,  still  the  direct  object  of  vi$ion  is  not  the  ob- 
ject, existing  permanently  at  a  distance,  but  those  rays  of  light, 
-^hose  existence  is  independent  of  the  object,  and  which  have  re- 
ceived, from  the  object  that  reflects  them,  nothing  more  than  a 
change  of  their  direction,  in  consequence  of  which  they  have 
come  within  the  boundary  of  that  small  pellucid  circle  of  the  eye, 
which,  insignificant  as  it  may  seem,  comprehends  in  itself  what  is 
truly  the  whole  sphere  of  our  vision. 

Sights  then,  which  comprehends  all  the  varieties  of  colour,  is 
the  object,  and  the  only  object,  of  the  sense  which  we  are  consid- 
ering. But,  simple  as  it  is,  of  what  instruction,  and  joy,  and  beau- 
ty, and  ever-varying  magiuficeBce,  is  it  the  source  t 

^<  CarmiiM  quo  Dea  te  dicam,  gratiMitta  coeli 
Progenies,  ortomque  tuum ;  gemmaDtia  rore 
Ut  per  prata  levi  lustrBS,  et  floribus  halaos 
Porpureom  Verii  gremiofD,  scenamqae  virentem 
Pingii,  et  umbriferof  colles,  et  caerola  regoa  ? 
Gratia  te  Veneriique  l^pof,  et  aiille  colorunt, 
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Formaniraqae  chorus  tequitur,  raotuqiie  decantet. 
At  caput  iDvitoin  Stjgiis  Nox  atra  tenebris. 
Abdidit,  horrendaeque  simol  FormidioU  ora 
Pemgilesque  settos  Corarum,  alqoe  aDziui  Angor  ; 
Uodique  Lsetitift  florent  mortalia  corda, 
Panii  et  arridet  largis  fulgoribos  iEtber.'** 

*^  Hail,  holy  light,  ofiV priog  of  heaven  fint  bora  ! 
Or  of  the  Eteroal,  coeteroal  beam, 
May  I  ezpreu  thee  anblamM  ?  lince  God  ii  h'ght, 
And  oeTer  but  in  noapproached  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity ;  dwelt  then  id  Thee, 
Bright  Effluence  of  bright  Euence  increate ! 
•pOr  hear^st  thou  rather,  pore  ethereal  Stream  1 
Whoie  fouotain  who  thall  teli  ?  Before  the  Sun, 
Before  the  heavens,  TViou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep. 
Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite.^^t 

How  pathetic  is  the  very  beauty  of  this  invocation,  when  we 
consider  the  feelings  with  which  it  must  have  been  written  by 
him,  who, 

''Like  the  wakeAil  bird. 
Song  darMUng^'*^^ 

and  who  seems  ib  have  looked  back  on  that  loveliness  of  natore, 
from  which  he  war'  separated,  with  the  melancholy  readiness, 
with  which  the  thoughts  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  sorrowful  still 
revert  to  past  enjoyments ;  as  the  prisoner,  even  when  fettered  to 
his  dungeon-floor,  still  turns  his  eye,  almost  involuntarily,  to  that 
single  gleam  of  light,  which  reminds  him  only  of  scenes  that  exist 
no  longer  to  him. 

"  Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return  ;  but  not  to  me  retoras 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom, 
Or  sight  of  veYnal  bloom,  or  sommer^s  rose. 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine  ( 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-duriog  dark 
Surround  me."t 

•  Gray,  de  Princip.  Cogit.  lib.  i.  v.  85—96. 

t  Paradise  Lost,  Book  Hi.  v.  1— IS. 

f  lb.  v.  38,  39.  i  lb.  v.  40--4i. 
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How  often  must  he  hmve  felt, — and  how  deeply  moit  such  a 
mind  have  felt, — ^the  force  of  that  complaint,  which  he  pnts  into 
the  month  of  Samson, — ^a  complaint,  which  may  $nrely  he  for- 
given, or  almost  fofgireo,  to  the  hlind : — 

*«  O  why  was  right 
To  soctf  a  tender  hall  as  the  eye  coafined, 
80  ohf  ions,  and  so  easy  to  be  quenched  ; 
And  not,  as  feeling,  tbrongh  all  parts  diffused, 
That  she  might  look  at  will  throogh  every  pore  V^*^ 

The  immediate  ohject  of  vision,  we  have  seen,  then,  is  Itg*^, 
which  ^ives  rise  to  all  the  varions  sensations  of  coioar ;  and,  since 
the  days  of  Beri^eley,  philosophers  have,  with  scarcely  any  ex* 
ception,  admitted,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  distance,  magnitude, 
and  real  figure  of  objects,  which  seems  at  present  to  be  immedi- 
ately received  by  sight,  is  the  result  of  knowledge  acquired  by 
the  other  senses : — ^though  they  have, — I  think  without  sufficient 
reason,— as  universally  supposed,  that  the  superficial  extension, 
of  length  and  breadth,  becomes  known  to  us  by  sight  originally ; — 
that  there  is,  in  short,  a  vinbU  figure  of  objects,  corresponding  with 
the  picture  which  they  form  on  the  retina,  and  changing,  there- 
fore, with  their  change  of  position  relatively  to  the  eye, — and  a 
tangible  figure  of  objects,  permanent  and  independent  of  their 
change  of  pUce ;  the  latter  being  the  real  figure  suggested  by 
the  former,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  conception  of  ob- 
jects is  suggested,  by  the  arbitrary  sounds,  or  written  character, 
which  denote  them.  The  inquiry,  with  respect  to  the  truth  of 
this  visible  figure,  as  a  sensation,  may,  however,  be  omitted,  til! 
we  have  considered  the  former  opinion,  which  respects  the  visu- 
al perception  of  distance,  and  of  the  figure  and  magnitude  which 
are  termed  tcMgible. 

If  it  had  been  duly  considered,  that  it  is  l^ki  which  is  the  true 
object  of  vision,  and  not  the  luminous  body,  the  question,  as  far  as 
it  depends  on  reasoning  a  priort,  exclusively  of  any  instinctive  con- 
nexions that  might  be  supposed,  could  not  have  admitted  c^f  very 
long  discussion.  From  whatever  distance  light  may  come,  it  is 
but  the  paitU  of  the  long  line  which  terminates  at  the  retina,  of 
which  we  are  sensible ;   and  this  terminating  point  must  be  the 

*  Samson  Agonistes,  r.  93—97. 
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•ame,  wbetber  tlie  raj  has  come  frotoi  a  few  feet  of  distaRe,  or 
from  maoy  miles.  Tlie  rajrs^  that  beam  from  the  adjacent  mead* 
ewy  or  the  grore^  are  not  nearer  to  my  eye,  at<tbe  instavk  of  vis- 
ion, than  those  which  have  been  reflected  from  the  mountain,  on 
the  very  verge  of  the  horizon,  or  from  the  cloud  that  hangs  at  an 
immeasurable  distance  above  my  head.  The  tight,  that  conyerg- 
es  on  our  eye,  from  all  the  s^jurs  of  heaveo,  wUhin  what  we  term 
the  field  of  our  vision,  is  coHeeted^  iff  a  spate,  diat  cannot  be 
larger  than  the  retina  on  which  it  fafh.  A  eube  or  a  jpJbere  is 
re'presented  to  ns,  by  the  two  dtraeoBRm^  of  a  eohmred  plamt^  va- 
vionsly  shaded,  as  truly,  as  by  the  object  itaeif  tvitk  its  triple  di- 
■lensiotts;  and,  in  the  determination  of  the  exact  correapondence 
of  these  double  and  triple  dimensions,  in  all  their  varietfea  of  re* 
ktion  to  the  eye,  the  whole  art  of  perspectire  consista.  A  eoiief 
a  single  inch  in  .diameter,  when  j^aced  before  the  eye,  and,  o€ 
course,  intercepting  only  an  extent  of  light  equal  to  the  extent 
of  its  own  snrface,  is  sufficient  to  bide  from  us,  by  a«tMl  eclipse, 
the  fields,  and  villages,  and  woods,  that  seemed  atretshed  ift  al* 
most  endless  coDtiouity  beibre  us. 

Unless,  therefore^  there  be  some  instioctive  and  /mmediate 
suggestion,  of  certain  distances,  magnitudes,  and  igores^  by  cer- 
tain varieties  of  the  sensation  of  colour,  thet e  19  notlung  in  the 
mere  light  itself  or  in  its  relatioo  to  the  eye  at  th^  aioaient  of  vis^ 
ion,  which  seems  ^  to  comnmiieate  the  knowledge  of  these.  Not 
€{duianct ;  for  the  rays  from  distant  objects,  when  they  prodoce 
Tision,  are  as  near  to  the  retina,  as  the  toys  from  objeda  Ikat  are 
contiguous  to  the  eye.  Not  of  nal  magiUtnde  ;  for  an  otject^ 
with  which  we  are  ISimiliar,  appears  to  tk  of  the  same  aiee,  at  dfs> 
tances,  at  which  every  thing  merely  vis^fil  isso  comptefelf  cboog- 
ed,  that  its  magnitude,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  mere  ndiatieiB,  imrf 
be  demonstrated,  from  the  laws  of  optics,  to  be  equdl  only  to  a 
half,  or  a .  tenth  part  of  its  appat ent  ms^tode^  when  nearer. 
Not  of  figure ;  for,  without  ^re  knowledge  of  lengltiidinat  dis- 
tance, we  could  not  distinguish  a  sphere  or  a  cube  from  a  plane 
surface  of  two  dimensions ;  and  an  object,  with  the  shape  iff  which 
we  are  familiar,  appears  to  us  of  the  same  form,  in  all  direefioM ; 
though  it  may  be  demonstrated  optically,  that  the  yisoal  %Tire,  as 
far  as  it  depends  on  mere  radiation^  must  vary  with  every  variety 
efjposition. 
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I  har^  flsid,  tfaitt  the  koowiadgfi^f  the  real  magBaiade,  figure, 
ma4  p4Mitioa  of  boclies,  could  not  be  obtained  immediatelj  from  the 
dive»itie9  of  tbe  mere  aurfuces  of  ligbt  at  the  retina;  iinleM  ti 
were  the  auggef  tipn  of  some  instiDctive  prlaoiple,  by  which  the 
OQe  feeling  wa9,  onginaliy  and  inseparably,  conneoted  with  the 
other:  and  I  ha?e  made  this  exception,. to  prevent  you  from  be* 
log  misled,  by  the  works  on  this  subject,  so  as  to  tUnk,  that  the 
original  perception  of  distance  implies,  in  4he  very  notion  of  it,  a 
physical  impossibility.  Some  divenity  there  evidently  must  be  of 
the  immediate  sensation  of  sif  ht,  or  of  other  feelings  coeipsting  with 
it,  when  a  difference  of  magnitirie  or  figure  is  suggested :  the  via* 
uai  affection,  whidi  is  followed  by  the  notion  of  a  mile,  cannot  be 
the  same  as  that  which  is  attended  with  tbe  notion  of  half  a  foot;  - 
90r  that  which  is  attended  with  the  perception  of  a  sphere,  be 
the  same  as  that  which  suggests  a  plane  circular  surface.  What> 
ever  Hiib  number  of  the  varied  suggestions  of  this  kind  may  be, 
there  must  he,  at  least,  an  equal  variety  of  the  immediate  sensa- 
tions that  ^YB  rise  to  them ;  and  these  corresponding  series  of 
sensations  and  suggestions,  may  originally  he.  associated  together 
by  an  instinctive  principle,  as  much  as  any  other  pairs  of  phe* 
Qomena,  the  connexion  of  which  we*  ascribe  to  instinct ;  or,  in 
other  words,  suppose  an  adaptation  of  them  to  each  other,  by  the 
graeious  provision  of  the  Power  which  formed  us,  for  a  purpose 
unforeseen  by  us,  and  unwilled  at  the  moment  It  is  not  morev 
wonderful,  a  priori^  that  a  sensation  of  colour  should  be  immedi- 
ately followed  by  the  notion  of  a  mile  of  distance,  than  that  the  ir- 
ritation of  the  nostril,  by  any  very  stimulant  odour,  should  be  im- 
mediately and  involuntarily,  followed  by  the  sudden  contraction  of 
a  distant  muscular  organ,  like  the  diaphragm,  which  produces,  in 
sneezing,  the  violent  ezpiration  necessary  for  expelling  the  acrid 
matter; — or  that  an  increase  of  the  quantity  of  light  poured  on 
the  eye,  should  be  instantly,  and  without  our  consciousness,  fol^ 
lowed  by  a  contraction  of  the  transparent  aperture.  1  am  far 
from  saying,  that  there  truly  is  such  an  instinctive  association  of 
our  original  visual  feelings,  with  corresponding  notions  of  distance 
and  magnitude,  in  tbe  present  case ;  for,  at  least  in  laan,  I  believe 
the  contrary.  I  mean  only,  that  the  question  has,  a  priori^  only 
greater  probability  on  one  side,  not  absolute  certainty  ;  and  that 
experience  is  necessary,  before  wiei  can  decide  it  with  perfect  con- 
fidence. 
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in  the  case  of  the  other  aiiimals,  there  seems  to  be  little  rea- 
son to  donht,  that  the  tedioos  process,  by  which  man  may  be  tru- 
ly said  to  learn  to  see,  is  not  necessary  for  their  visual  percep- 
tions. The  calf,  and  the  lamb,  newly  dropt  into  the  world,  seem 
to  measure  fbrms  and  distances  with  their  eyes,  as  distinctly,  or  at 
least  almost  as  distinctly,  as  the  hnman  reasoner  measures  them, 
after  all  the  acqoiutions  of  his  long  and  helpless  infancy.  Of  these 
races  of  our  fellow-  animals,  Nature  is  as  once  the  TeacAer  and  the 
great  Proleetrsjt,— supplying  to  them,  immediately,  the  powers 
which  are  necessary  for  their  preseryation, — as,  in  the  long  con- 
tinued a£fection  of  the  human  parent,  she  far  more  than  compen- 
sates to  man,  the  early  insttncts  which  she  has  denied  to  bim.  if 
the  other  animals  had  to  learn  to  see,  in  the  same  manner  with 
ourselves,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible,  that  their  existence  should 
be  preserved  to  the  period,  at  which  the  acquisitions  neceasaiy 
for  accurate  perception  could  be  made ;  even  though  the  hoof  had 
been  an  instrument  of  touch  and  measurement,  as  convenient  as 
the  hand.  For  this  difference  in  the  relative  circumstances  of 
their  situation,  the  Almighty  Being, — ^to  whose  universal  benevo- 
lence, nothing  which  he  has  created  is  too  humble  for  his  care, — 
has  made  sufficient  provision,  in  giving  them  that  early  maturity, 
which  makes  them,  for  many  months,  the  niperian  of  him,  who  is 
afterwards  to  rule  them  with  a  sway,  that  is  scarcely  conscious  of 
effort 

"  Hale  are  their  young,  from  homap  frailties  freed, 
Walk  aniastained,  and,  unsupported,  feed. 
They  lite  at  onee, — forsake  the  dam^s  warm  side, — 
Take  the  wide  world,  with  ntttnre  for  their  gaide,-^ 
•  Bound  oVr  the  lawn,  or  seek  the  distant  glade. 
And  find  a  home  in  each  delightful  shade.*'* 

This  instinctive  suggestion,  which,  however  subsequent  it  may 
be  to  the  primary  visual  sensation,  seems  like  immediate  percep- 
tion in  the  young  of  other  races  of  animals,  is  a  very  strong  addi- 
tional proof,  if  ahy  such  were  necessary,  that  there  is  no  physical 
impossibility,  in  the  supposition  that  a  similar  original  suggestion 
may  take  place  in  man.  The  question,  as  I  before  said,  becomei 
truly  a  question  of  observation  and  experiment 

But^  in  man,  there  is  not  that  necessity  for  the  instinct,  which 
•  Young's  Paraphrase  on  a  p«rt  of  the  Book  of  Job^  ▼.  235—240. 
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exists  in  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  other  animals ;  and  we  find 
accordingly,  that  there  is  no  trace  of  the  instinct  in  him.  It  is 
long  hefbre  the  little  nurseling  shews,  that  his  eye  has  distinguish- 
ed objects  from  each  other,  so  as  to  fi&  their  place.  We  are  able 
almost  to  trace  in  his  efforts  the  progress  which  he  is  gradually 
making ; — and,  in  those  striking  cases,  which  are  sometimes  pre? 
rented  to  us,  of  the  acquisition  of  sight,  in  mature  life,  in  conse« 
quince  of  a  surgical  operation, — after  vision  had  been  obstructed 
from  infancy, — it  has  been  found,  that  the  actual  magnitude  and 
figure,  and  position,  of  bodies,  were  to  be  learned  like  a  n§w  lan- 
guage,— ^that  all  objects  seemed  equally  close  to  the  eye, — and 
that  a  sphere  and  a  cube,  of  each  of  which  the  tangible  figure  was 
previously  known,  were  not  so  distinguishable  in  the  mere  sensa- 
tion of  vision,  that  the  one  could  be  said,  with  certainty,  to  be  the 
cube,  and  the  other  the  sphere.  In  short,  what  had  been  supposed^ 
with  every  appearance  of  probability,  was  demonHraied  by  experi- 
ment,— ^that  we  Uam  to  #«e, — and  that  vision  is  truly,  what  Swift 
has  paradoxically  defined  it  to  be,  the  art  of  Mteing  things  that  are 
tmnsibU. 


^ 
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LECTURE  XXIX. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  FEE2JNGS  ASCRIBED  TO  VISION,  CONTINUEDl 

The  chief  part  of  my  last  Lecture  was  emplojed  in  consideiiog; 
the  PhenomeDa  of  Putcm,  and  particalarly  in  proving,  that  visioiii 
«— simple  and  immediate,  as  it  now  seenu  to  us,  even  in  its  most 
magnificent  results, — ^is  tmly  the  application  of  hn  art,  of  lo^g  and 
tedious  acquirement, — of  that  art  with  which  we  learn  to  measare 
forms  and  distances,  with  a  single  glance,  hj  availing  oonelves  of 
the  information,  previously  received  from  other  sources; — ^the 
mixed  product  of  innumerable  obserrations,  and  calculatioas,  and 
detections  of  former  mistakes — ^which  were  the  philosophy  of  our 
infancy,  and  each  of  which,  separately,  has  been  long  forgotten, 
— recurring  to  the  mind,  in  after-life,  with  the  rapidity  of  an  in- 
stinct 

Of  all  the  arts,  which  man  can  acquire,  this  is,  without  qaes- 
tion,  the  richest,  both  in  wonder  and  in  value— «<f  rich  in  valae, 
that  if  the  race  of  man  had  been  incapable  of  acquiring  it,  the  Teiy 
possibility  of  their  continued  existence  seems  scarcely  conceiva- 
ble ;  and  so  rich  in  subjects  of  wonder,  that  to  be  most  Amiliar 
with  these,  and  to  study  them  with  most  attention,  is  to  find  at  ev- 
ery moment  new  miracles  of  nature,  worthy  of  still  increasing  ad- 
miration. 

• 

'*  Per  te  quicqnid  babet  muodnt,  mirabile  Dobii, 

Panditur ;  acceptomque  tibi  decat  omne  refertur 

Terrarom.    Geotet  neqaicqvaaii  interloit  settii 
,  Vicioat  pelajpit ;  to  dat  iDperare  Tiaram 

Ardua,  et  obtotu  Settoa  coojaogii  Abydo. 

Necmarii  aogutti  taotum  diicrinilna  aoleri 

Uecipit,  oceaniqae  moras ;  Tu  ttdera  Cceli 

Sabjicii  huDanit  ocalia,  et  diuita  looge 
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Dm  ipectaie  loct,  et  Diai  toTiMre  iedei. 

Natif  a  hioc  qaamf  ii  ferimur  gra? itate  deoriQin 
Ad  Stjgiat  tedes,  Ditisque  ioamabile  regnum, — 
Meote  tameo  tareum  rapti  ad  sablimia ;  molea 
Exuimui  terreoam,  aoimoiqae  teqaamui  Oljmpo.^'* 

On  this  subject  the  remarks  of  Dr  Reid,  which  I  am  aboot  to 
quote,  are  not  less  jast  than  they  are  strikingly  expressed.  ^^  If 
we  shall  suppose  an  order  of  beings,  endued  with  every  human 
faculty  but  that  of  sight,  how  incredible  would  it  appear  to  such 
beings,  accustomed  only  to  the  slow  informations  of  touch,  that, 
by  the  addition  of  an  organ,  consisting  of  a  ball  and  socket  of  an 
inch  diameter,  they  might  be  enabled  in  an  instant  of  time,  with- 
out changing  their  place,  to  perceive  the  disposition  of  a  whole 
army,  or  the  order  of  a  battle,  the  figure  of  a  magnificent  palace, 
or  all  the  variety  of  a  landscape  ?  If  a  man  were  by  feeling  to 
find  out  the  figure  of  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  or  of  even  St  Pe- 
ter's Church  at  Rome,  it  would  be  the  work  of  a  lifetime. 

''  It  would  appear  still  more  incredible  to  such  beings  as  we 
have  supposed,  if  they  were  informed  of  the  discoveries  which 
may  be  niade  by  this  little  organ  in  things  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  other  sense  :  That  by  means  of  it  we  can  find  our  way  in  the 
pathless  ocean ;  that  we  can  traverse  the  globe  of  the  earth,  de- 
termine its  figure  and  dimensions,  and  delineate  every  region  of  it 
Yea,  that  we  can  measure  the  planetary  orbs,  and  make  discove- 
ries in  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars. 

^^  Would  it  not  appear  still  more  astonishing  to  such  beings,  if 
they  should  be  further  informed.  That,  by  means  of  this  same 
oigan,  we  can  perceive  the  tempers  and  dispositions,  the  passions 
and  affections  of  our  fellow*creatures,  even  when  they  want  most 
to  conceal  them  ?  That  when  the  tongue  is  taught  most  artful- 
ly to  lie  and  dissemble,  the  hypocrisy  should  appear  in  the  coun- 
tenance to  a  discerning  eye  ;  And  that  by  this  organ,  we  can  oflen 
perceive  what  is  straight  and  what  is  crooked  in  the  mind  as  well 
as  in  the  body  ? — How  many  mysterious  things  must  a  blind  man 
believe,  if  he  will  give  credit  to  the  relations  of  those  that  see ! 
Surely  he  needs  as  strong  a  faith  as  is  required  of  a  good  Chris- 
lian."t 

•  Judiciara  Paridit,  v.  146^158.  Ap.  Mas.  Anglicao,  vol.  II.  p.  «74.  «»IT. 
1741. 

t  Inquiry  into  the  Hnman  Miod,  &c.  c.  6.  sect.  1. 
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The  same  obserratioD  has  been  put  in  a  strong  light,  by  tbe 
supposition,  that  it  had  been  as  uncommon,  to  be  born  with  the 
power  of  sight,  as  it  is  now  to  be  bom  incapable  of  it ; — in  which 
«ase  it  has  been  trulj  said,  that  ^  the  few  who  had  this  rare  gifk 
would  appear  as  prophets  or  inspired  teachers  to  the  maaj.''* 
The  verj  easy  predictions  thus  made,  would  be  found,  constant- 
ly, or  almost  constantly  fulfilled,  by  those  who  could  form  no 
conception  of  the  means  by  which  the  effects  predicted  were 
foreseen ;  and  wonderful  as  the  dreams  and  visions  of  prophetic 
inspiration  may  appear,  they  surely  could  not  seem  more  won- 
derful, as  a  medium  of  communication,  than  that  by  which  the 
very  secrets  of  the  mind,  and  events  apparently  the  most  dis- 
tant, were  made  known,  through  the  intervention  of  a  small 
ball  like  the  eye. 

In  shewing,  the  manner  by  which  we  learn  to  combbe,  wiih 
our  visual  sensations,  the  knowledge  obtained  by  tonch ;  or,  as  I 
am  rather  Inclined  to  think,  for  reasons  formerly  stated,  the 
knowledge  falsely  ascribed  to  mere  touch  ;  it  will  not  be  necessa- 
ry to  go  over  the  different  varieties  of  figure,  magnitude,  distance^ 
Tbe  most  striking  of  these  is  distance, — which,  indeed,  maj  be 
truly  said  to  involve  the  other  two ;  since  the  distance  of  an  ob- 
ject is  merely  the  extension  of  the  long  line  that  intervenes  be- 
tween the  object  and  our  eye,  and  the  consequent  magnitude  of 
the  intervening  objects,  and  that  which  we  consider,  regarded  as 
one  extended  whole.  Of  this  one  great  whole,  what  we  term 
the  distant  object,  is  nothing  more  than  the  boundary.  The  cot- 
tage, at  the  end  of  a  field,  is  a  part  of  that  compound  magnityde  o£ 
which  the  field  and  the  cottage  are  separately  parts,  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  wing  of  a  house,  is  a  part  of  the  conk- 
pound  magnitude  of  the  whole  building.  Tbe  line  of  field  which 
connects  our  eye  with  the  cottage,  may,  indeed,  be  a  longer  line, 
but  it  is  a  line  of  precisely  the  same  sort  as  that  which  connects 
the  wings  of  the  house  with  our  organ  of  sight,  or  with  each 
Other. 

It  is  vain  to  think  of  ascribing  the  perception  of  distance  to 
the  measurement  of  the  difierent  angles  subtended  by  objects,  at 
different  distances,  or  to  an  equally  nice  measurement  of  the  dii^ 

*  Raid^s  loqoirj  into  the  Human  Mind,  &c.  c.6.  sect.  2. 
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ferent  degrees  of  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  eyes,  necessary  for 
distinct  vision,  in  particular  cases, — as  if  all  men  were  instinctive- 
ly geometers,  and  the  peasant  and  the  very  idiot  were  incessant- 
ly occupied  in  measuring  angles ;  for  if  this  measurement  were  tru- 
ly imiinetivtj  it  would  occur,  in  infancy,  as  in  maturity,  and  be 
ittwudiate^  in  those  who  have  acquired  the  power  of  vision,  by 
that  surgical  operation  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  last  Lecture.  But 
the  most  decisive  of  all  considerations,  with  respect  to  this  sup- 
posed geometry^  is,  that  the  angles,  subtended  by  the  object  at  itf 
different  distances,  and  the  inclination  of  the  optic  axis,  in  the 
spontaneous  accommodation  of  the  eyes  to  the  distinct  vision  of 
the  object  at  different  distances,  though  truly  existing,  to  the 
mere  optical  examiner  of  the  object,  and  the  light,  and  the  eye, 
as  one  compound  phenomenon,  have  no  real  exbtence,  as  feelings 
•f  the  mind,  of  the  individual  who  sees,  and  are  known  but  to 
Tery  few  of  the  immense  multitudes,  who  without  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  geometry,  or  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
Tery  lines,  whose  angles  they  are  supposed  to  measure,  are  yet 
able  to  distinguish  the  ^distances  of  objects  as  accurately  as  the 
most  expert  mathematician.  How  is  it  possible  that  the  angles, 
which  remote  objects  make  relatively  to  the  eye,  should  be  known 
•riginally,  when  the  remote  objects  theoEiselves  are  not  known, 
but  merely  the  points  of  light  on  the  retina  ?  In  relation  to  the 
eye,  as  the  organ,  and  to  the  mind,  as  originally  sentient  in  vision, 
these  points  of  light  were  truly  ail  that  existed.  The  light,  in- 
deed, traversed  a  certain  space,  in  passing  from  the  object  to  the 
eye,  and  the  lines  of  direction  of  the  different  rays,  in  arriving  at 
•ne  focal  point  at  the  retina,  fbrmed  truly  different  angles.  But 
the  angles  could  not  be  known,  unless  the  radiant  lines  themselves 
were  known ;  and  of  these,  the  mind  could  have  no  knowledge. 
During  the  whole  time  of  their  convergence,  till  they  reached 
the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  rays  of  light  were  as  little 
capable  of  producing  vision,  as  darkness  itself;  and,  when  they 
reached  the  retina,  the  lines,  and  consequently  the  angles,  existed 
BO  more.  Of  whatever  use,  therefore,  such  angles  may  be  to 
the  optician,  in  laying  down,  and  illustrating  the  principles  of  his 
science,  they  are  of  no  use  in  the  actual  living  measurements 
of  sight.  Man  may  reason,  indeed, — but  he  must  reason  from 
what  he  knowi ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  determination  of  distance 
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be  the  result  of  any  judgmml^  it  miMt  be  of  a  jadgmeiit  fomed 
from  feeliogfl  which  truly  hare,  or  have  had  existence. 

Such  feeliDgs,  the  elements  of  oar  Yisoal  judgmenls,  it  k  not 
^ery  difficult  to  discover. 

The  great  principle,  in  this  case,  is  the  principle  of  aaeociatioBi 
by  which  the  notions  derived  from  touch,*-or,  at  least,  the  no- 
tions which  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  derived  from  that  sense, 
are  suggested  immediately  by  the  visual  feelings  which  coexist- 
ed with  the  sensations  of  touch;  in  the  same  manner,  as  the 
words  of  a  language,  when  a  language  has  been  fully  learned,  sug- 
gest whatever  the  words  may  have  been  used  to  denote.  A  child, 
whose  eye  has  already  learned  to  distinguish  objects,  hears  the 
word  cup  frequently  repeated,  when  a  cup  is  held  before  him ; 
and  the  word  afterwards  suggests  the  thing.  This  process  eveiy 
one  understands.  But  we  are  not  equally  aware,  that,  in  the  pri- 
or stage  of  learning,  to  disti^^ish  the  cup  by  the  eye,  the  child 
went  through  a  process  exactly  similar, — that  the  visual  ieeltng^ 
which  the  rays  of  light  from  the  cup  excited,  coexisted  with  the 
tactual  and  muscular  feeling,  when  he  handled  the  cup ;  and  that 
the  one  feeling  was  thus,  associated,  forever  after  with  the  other. 

The  means  by' which  we  acquire  our  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
tance of  objects,  may  be  -reduced  to  three, — the  difference  of  the 
affections  of  the  optic  neme, — the  different  affections  of  the  mwdet, 
employed  in  varying  the  refracting  power  of  each  eye,  according 
to  the  distance  of  objects,  and  in  producing  that  particular  inclina- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  two  eyes,  which  directs  them  both  equally 
on  the  particular  object, — and,  thirdly^  the  previous  knowlecl^  of 
the  distance  of  other  objects,  which  form,  with  that  which  we  are 
considering,  a  part  of  one  compound  perception. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  affections  of  the  retina.  These  be- 
come signs  of  distance,  in  two  ways,  by  the  extent  of  the  part  of 
the  retina  affected,  and  by  the  more  or  less  vivid  affection  of  the 
part« 

It  is  evident,  from  the  laws  of  optics,  that,  according  to  the 
distance  of  the  object  from  the  eye,  there  must,  when  all  other 
circumstances  are  the  same,  be  a  difference  of  the  extent  of  the 
retina,  on  which  the  light  falls.  This  illuminated  portion  of  the 
nervous  expanse,  as  supposed  to  be  instantly  perceived,  is  what 
is  termed  the  visible  figure  of  an  object ;  and,  though  I  am  dispos- 
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•d  to  question  the  knowledge,  which  the  mind  is  believed  to  ac* 
qnii«  of  this  ^[;iire,  from  the  mere  sensation  of  colour,  to  which 
the  affection  of  the  retina  gives  rise, — I  am  far  from  denying,  that 
the  sensatioDf  itself,  whatever  it  may  originally  be,  will  be  differ- 
ent according  to  the  extent  of  the  retina  affected,  as  the  sensation 
of  heat  is  different,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  surface,  which 
has  grown  warmer  or  colder, — or  of  fragrance^  according  as  a 
small  number  of  odorous  particles  have  acted  on  a  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  organ  of  smell,  or  a  greater  number  of  these  on  a 
greater  portion  of  that  surface.  The  different  feelings,  then,  when 
more  or  less  of  the  retina  has  been  affected,  are  capable  of  being 
associated  with  other  feelings,  which  may  coexist  with  them.  An 
object,  held  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  from  the  eye,  affects  one  part 
of  the  retina, — ^held  at  arm's  length,  it  affects  less  of  the  retina ;  and 
this  difference,  not  indeed  as  perceived  in  figure,  but  as  perceived 
in  the  variety,  whatever  that  may  originally  be,  of  the  resulting 
sensatiooy  being  found  constant  and  uniform,  becomes  of  itself  sig^ 
nificant  of  the  distance. 

Another  mo je,  in  which  the  affection  of  the  letina  becomes 
significant  of  distance,  is  by  the  brighUMU  or  dimness  of  the  visible 
figure,  and  its  distinctness  or  indistinctness  of  outline ;  or,  as  1 
would  rather  say,  by  the  peculiar  sensations,  without  regard  to 
figure,  which  accompany  those  varieties  of  light.  Since,  at  a  dis* 
tance,  less  light  falls  from  objects  on  the  eye,  and  their  outline 
becomes  less  definite,  a  new  measure  is  thus  obtained,  in  addition 
to  that  which  is  derived  from  the  mere  difference  in  extent  of  the 
retina  affected.  In  the  illusion  of  this  spontaneous  measurement, 
consists  the  chief  magic  of  the  painter's  art.  By  different  shades 
of  colour,  he  produces  correspondii^  perceptions  of  distance  ;  and 
thus,  making  one  part  of  a  plane  surface  seem  more  remote  than 
another,  converts  it,  as  far  as  the  mere  eye  can  judge,  into  a  cube 
or  sphere,  or  any  other  solid,  which  he  chuses  to  present  to  us. 
By  the  indistinct  outline  which  he  gives  to  his  small  figures,  in  the 
back  ground  of  a  landscape,  he  leads  us  to  consider  them,  not  as 
dimbiutive  in  themselves,  which  we  should  conceive  them  to  be, 
if,  with  equal  smallness,  their  outiine  were  clearer,  but  merely  as 
less  or  more  remote.  He  is  thus  able  to  vary  his  figures  in  three 
ways,  to  make  them  laiger  or  smaller,  more  or  less  bright,  and 
more  or  less  precisely  defined ;  and,  by  uniting  these  varieties,  in 
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Tarioas  proportions,  to  distinguish  not  merely  what  is  large  from 
what  is  small,  but  the  diminutive  from  the  distant,  and  the  gigantic 
from  the  near. 

Accordingly  we  find,  that,  in  circumstances,  in  which  the  me- 
dium of  transmission  of  l^^ht  from  objects  is  much  altered,  oar 
perception  of  distance  and  magnitude  becomes  less  accurate.  In 
a  fog,  objects  appear  to  us  greatly  magnified ;  because,  the  effect 
produced  on  the  retina,  in  the  extent  of  the  risible  figure  and  its 
dimness  and  indefinite  outiine,  is  truly  the  same,  as  when  a  laiger 
object,  in  the  common  state  of  the  atmosphere,  is  seen  by  us  at  a 
distance.  From  the  same  principle,  objects  seen  under  a  brighter 
sky,  and  in  purer  air,  seem  nearer  than  they  really  are,  to  those, 
whose  notions  of  distance  hare  been  acquired  in  a  leas  happy  cli- 
mate. This  has  been  remarked,  by  travellers  in  Italy,  and  partic- 
ularly by  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  those  who  have  raited 
that  beautiful  country, — a  trayeller,  whose  attention  had  been  par^ 
ticularly  turned  to  observations  of  this  sort  The  very  acute  ob- 
server, of  whom  I  speak,  is  Berkeley,  in  whose  Theory  of  Viuon 
there  is  to  be  found  a  very  interesting  Section,  in  which  he  at  once 
describes  this  impression,  and  accounts  for  it. 

Our  affections  of  the  retina,  then,  both  in  the  extent  of  the 
nervous  expansion  affected,  and  in  the  species  of  affection,  afiCord 
one  set  of  feelings,  with  which  the  notion  of  distance  may  be  as- 
sociated, in  the  same  manner  as  the  sounds  or  visual  charactexs  of 
a  language  may  be  associated  with  the  conceptions  which  they  de- 
note, or  any  other  feelings  with  any  other  feelings. 

The  next  set  of  feelings  which  we  have  to  consider,  in  rela- 
tion to  our  perception  of  distance,  belong  to  a  class,  of  the  impor- 
tance of  which  1  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  speak,  the  maucu* 
lar  fttlingi^  in  the  contraction  of  those  muscles,  which  adapt  the 
nice  refracting  apparatus  in  each  eye,  to  the  degree  of  refraction, 
necessary  for  distinct  vision  in  the  particular  case,  and  produce 
that  inclination  of  the  axis  of  vision  to  each  other,  which  is  neces- 
sary for  directing  both  eyes  equally  on  the  object.  The  muscu- 
lar feeling  may  be  slight  indeed,  but  still  it  is  sufficient  to  modify, 
in  some  degree,  the  whole  compound  sensation  of  the  moment 
One  degree  of  contraction  is  attended  with  a  particular  feeling ; 
another  degree  with  a  different  feeling ;  and,  as  there  are  various 
muscles,  subservient  to  the  motions  of  the  eyes,  some  of  which  are 
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exerted,  while  others  are  quiescent,— the  feeling,  it  is  evident, 
must  vary,  not  with  the  degree  of  contraction  merely,  but  also 
with  the  moscles  contracted.  A  certain  muscular  feeling,  howev- 
er simple  or  complex,  accompanies  the  mere  visual  sensation,  and 
blends  with  it ;  and  it  is  with  this  compound  feeling,  muicular  and 
■etnia/,  that  the  notion  of  distance  is  associated. 

The  muscular  adaptation,  however,  it  may  be  remarked,  seems, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  imply  the  very  knowledge  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  give  ;  since  we  cannot,  instantly  and  voluntarily,  adapt 
our  eyes  to  the  state  necessary  for  distinct  vision,  at  a  particu- 
lar distance,  unless  we  have  previously  known  that  particular  dis- 
tance. The  necessary  adaptation,  however,  if  it  be  not  the  result 
of  a  rapid  change  of  various  degrees  of  contraction  in  each  par^ 
ticular  case  may  depend,  not  on  our  knowledge  and  will,  but  on 
an  instinctive  connexion  of  certain  motions  with  certain  feelings, 
in  which  there  is  as  little  consciousness  of  design,  as  in  that  very 
analogous  instinct,  or  connexion  of  motions  with  feelings,  which 
increases  or  diminishes  the  diameter  of  the  pupil,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  light  which  is  poured  upon  the  eye,  when  the  in- 
dividual, far  from  willing  the  contraction,  does  not  know  even 
that  such  a  contraction  has  taken  place. 

A  third  element,  in  the  calculation  of  the  distance  'of  an  ob- 
ject, is  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  distance  of  other  objects, 
which  form  together  yrith  it  one  compound  perception.  Thus, 
when  we  look  along  a  road,  and  observe  a  man  on  horseback,  who 
has  nearly  approached  a  house  which  we  know,  we  have  of 
course  little  difficulty  in  determining  the  distance  of  the  rider. 
Every  one  must  have  felt  how  much  easier  his  judgments  of  the 
distance  of  moving  objects  are,  in  scenes  with  which  he  is  in  some 
degree  acquainted,  than  in  a  country  which  is  new  to  him ;  and 
what  aid  the  interposition  of  a  variety  of  objects  gives,  even 
though  we  may  not  be  well  acquainted  with  the  exact  extent  and 
distance  of  each.  To  an  inexperienced  eye,  therefore,  in  a  first 
voyage,  a  ship  at  a  distance  seems  far  nearer  than  it  truly  is,  from 
the  absence  of  varied  intervening  objects  in  the  line  between. 
Even  in  the  case  of  a  river,  which  is  not  so  broad  as  to  prevent 
us  from  distinguishing  objects  on  the  opposite  side,  it  is  wjth  great 
difficulty  that  we  attempt  to  guess  the  distance,  with  any  approach 
iff  eXRCitiew.  There  is  a  constant  tendency  to  suppose  the  breadth 
*7 
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of  the  river  less  than  it  is,  and  consequeQtlj  the  objects  on  the 
opposite  bank  nearer  than  thej  are.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
horizontal  line,  in  which  innumerable  objects  intenrene  betweem 
the  eye  and  the  horizon,  appears  so  mnch  longer  than  the  line  of 
altitude  of  the  meridian,  that  the  vault  of  the  skj  does  not  seem  a 
hemisphere,  but  a  far  smaller  segment  of  a  great  sphere.  On 
this  subject,  however,  rich  as  it  is  in  illustration,  my  time  will  oot 
allow  me  to  dwell  longer.  But  I  regret  this  the  less,  as  the 
subject  is  one  of  those,  which  in  the  department  of  optics,  come 
under  the  consideration  of  one  of  my  CoUes^es,  wiiose  happy 
Genius  has  the  art  of  describing  fully  what  the  narrow  compass  of 
his  lectures  may  have  obliged  him  to  state  briefly ;  and  who 
leaves  little  for  others  to  add,  even  on  subjects  to  which  he  al- 
ludes only  for  incidental  illustration. 

These  few  very  slight  remarks,  however,  will  be  sufficient  to 
to  show,  in  what  manner  the  notion  of  distance  may  be  assodated 
with  mere  visual  feelingt^  that  in  themselves  originally  involve  no 
notion  of  distance,  as  the  words  of  a  language,  which,  in  them- 
selves, either  as  sounds  or  characters,  involve  no  relation  to  one 
object  more  than  to  another,  become  instantly  significant  of  par- 
ticular objects,  and  excite  emotions  of  love  or  joy,  or  hate,  or 
i^digfnation,  like  the  very  presence  of  some  liviAg  friend  or  foe. 

It  has  been  very  justly  remarked,  that,  if  all  men  had  uniibrm- 
ly  spoken  the  same  language,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  it  would 
be  difficult  for  us  not  to  think  that  there  is  a  natural  connexion  of 
our  ideas  and  the  words  which  we  use  to  denote  th.em;  and  it  is 
not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  a  similar  illusion  should  take  place 
with  respect  to  what  may  be  termed  the  universal  language  of 
vision  ;  since,  in  the  case  of  visual  perception,  ail  men  may  be 
truly  said  to  have  the  same  language ;  the  same  sensations  of 
sight,  being  to  all  significant  of  magnitude  and  distance.  And  ii  is 
well  that  the  judgments  which  we  form,  on  these  important  points^ 
are  thus  prompt  and  spontaneous ;  for,  if  we  had  to  wait  till  we 
had  calculated  the  distance  and  magnitude  of  every  thing  around 
us,  by  a  measurement  of  angles,  we  should  be  cut  ofi*,  in  our  opti- 
cal career,  before  we  could,  with  all  our  geometry,  determine, 
with  precision,  whether  the  things  which  we  needed  most,  or  the 
objects  of  greatest  peril  to  us,  were  ten  or  a  thousand  paces  distant^ 
aud  whether  they  were  of  the  bulk  of  a  mole  hill  or  of  a  mountain. 
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A  miDiatare  image  of  the  objects  which  we  see,  is  pictured  oa 
the  retina,  in  an  inverted  position ;  and  though  an  image  is  picr 
tured  in  each  eye,  we  see  not  tmo  object  but  one.  To  philosophers, 
who  are  even  more  expert  in  finding  mysteries  than  in  solving  them, 
this  single  vision  of  the  erect  object,  from  a  double  ims^e  of  the 
object  inverted,  has  usually  seemed  very-mysterious ;  and  yet  there 
k  really  nothing  in  it  at  all  mysterious,  to  any  one,  who  has  learn* 
ed  to  consider  how  much  of  the  visual  perception  is  referable  to 
association.  If  the  light,  reflected  from  a  single  object  touched  by 
us,  had  produced  not  two  merely,  but  two  thousand  separate  ima* 
ges  in  our  eyes,  erect  or  inverted,  or  in  any  intermediate  degree 
of  inclination,  the  visual  feeling,  thus  excited,  however  complex, 
would  still  have  accompanied  the  touch  of  a  single  object ;  and  if 
only  it  had  accompanied  it  uniformly,  the  single  object  would 
have  been  suggested  by  it,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is 
DOW  suggested  by  the  particular  visual  feeling  that  attends  the 
present  double  inverted  image.  To  this  supposed  anomaly  in  the 
language  of  vision,  a  perfect  analogy  is  to  be  found  in  the  most 
obvious  cases  of  common  language.  The  two  words  he  conquered 
excite  exactly  the  same  notion  as  the  single  Latin  word  vieit ;  and 
if  any  language  were  so  paraphrastic  as  to  employ  ten  words  for 
the  same  purpose,  there  would  be  no  great  reason  for  philosophic 
wonder  at  the  unity  of  the  notion  suggested  by  so  many  words. 
The  two  hnages  of  the  single  object,  in  the  arbitrary  language  of 
-visual  perception,  are,  as  it  were,  two  words  significant  of  one  no- 
tion. 

Whatever  the  simple  original  sensation  of  vision  may  be,  then, 
it  is  capable  of  being  associated  with  other  notions,  so  as  to  be- 
come significant  of  them.  But  to  what  does  the  simple  original 
sensation  itself  amount?  Is  it  mere  colour, — or  is  it  something 
more  ? 

The  universal  opinion  of  philosophers  is,  that  it  is  not  colour 
merely  which  it  involves,  but  externum  alsa, — that  there  is  a  visi- 
ble figure,  as  well  as  a  tangible  figure — and  that  the  visible  fig- 
ure involves,  in  our  instant  original  perception,  superficial  length 
and  breadth,  as  the  tangible  figure  which  we  learn  to  see,  involves 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

That  It  is  impossible  for  us,  at  present,  to  separate,  in  the  sen- 
sation of  vision,  the  colour  from  the  extension,  I  admit;   though 
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not  more  completely  impoflsible,  than  it  is  for  na  to  look  on  the 
thousand  feet  of  a  meadow,  and  to  perceive  only  the  small  inch  of 
greenness  on  our  retina ;  and  the  one  impossibility,  as  much  aa 
the  other,  I  conceive  to  arise  only  from  intimate  association,  sub- 
sequent to.  the  original  sensations  of  sight  Nor  do  I  deny,  that  a 
certain  part  of  the  retina, — ^whicb,  being  limited,  mast  therefore 
have  figure, — ^is  affected  bv  the  rays  of  light  that  fall  on  it,  as  a 
certain  breadth  of  nervous  expanse  is  affected  in  ail  the  other  (w- 
gans.  I  contend  only,  that  th^  perception  of  this  limited  %ure 
of  the  portion  of  the  retina  affected,  does  not  enter  into  the  sensa- 
tion itself,  more  than  in  our  sensations  of  any  other  species,  there 
is  a  perception  of  the  nervous  breadth  affected. 

The  immediate  perception  of  visible  figure  has  been  assumed 
as  indisputable,  rather  than  attempted  to  be  proved, — ^as,  before 
the  time  of  Berkeley,  the  immediate  visual  perception  of  distance, 
and  of  the  three  dimensions  of  matter,  was  supposed,  In  like  man- 
ner, to  be  without  any  need  of  proof; — and  it  is,  therefore,  im- 
possible to  refer  to  arguments  on  the  subject  I  presume,  how- 
ever,  that  the  reasons,  which  have  led  to  this  belief,  of  the  imme- 
diate perception  of  a  figure  termed  visible,  as  distiognkhed  finora 
that  tangible  figure,  which  we  learn  to  see,  are  the  fottowing  two, — 
the  only  reasons  which  I  can  even  imagine, — that  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible, in  our  present  sensations  of  sight,  to  separate  colour  from 
extension, — and  that  there  are,  in  fact,  a  certain  length  and  breadth 
of  the  retina,  on  which  the  light  falls. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  arguments,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, by  those  who  contend  for  the  immediate  perception  of  visible 
figure,  that  it  is  now  impossible  for  us  to  refer  to  our  original  feel- 
ings, and  that  we  can  speak,  with  absolute  certainty,  only  of  onr 
present  feelings,  or,  at  least,  of  those  which  we  remember,  as  be- 
longing to  a  period  long  after  our  first  sensations. 

What  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  originally  separable,  we 
cannot  then,  determine.  But  what,  even  now,  is  the  tptcies  oftJD- 
iMnofi,  which  it  is  impossible  for  us,  in  our  visual  perceptions,  to 
separate  from  colour  ?  Is  there  the  slightest  consciousness  oi  a 
perception  of  visible  figure,  corresponding  with  the  affected  por- 
tion of  the  retina, — or  is  not  the  superficial  magnitude,  and  the 
only  magnitude,  which  we  connect  with  colour,  in  any  case,  the 
very  superficial  magnitude  which  we  term  tangible, — a  magnv- 
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tude,  that  does  not  depend  on  the  diameter  of  the  retina,  bnt  is 
variously,  greater  or  less,  depending  only  on  the  magnitude  and 
distance  of  the  external  object 

The  mere  ieng^  and  breadth,  then,  which  we  cannot  sepa- 
rate from  colour,  are  not  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  fig^ire 
teFmed  visible,*— for  of  the  perception  of  these  limited  dimensions, 
we  have  no  consciousness, — ^but  the  length  and  breadth  that  are 
truly  tangible  ; — and  there  is  not  a  single  moment  of  visual  per- 
ception, in  which  the  slightest  evidence  is  afforded  by  our  con- 
sciousness of  that  difficulty  of  separation,  with  respect  to  the  af» 
fected  portion  of  the  expanse  of  the  retina,  on  which  the  suppos- 
ed argument,  as  to  the  perception  of  visible  figure,  is  founded. 

'Even  though  the  superficial  dimensions  of  length  and  breadth, 
connected  with  colour  in  vision,  were  those  of  the  figured  retina 
affected,  and  were  necessarily  limited  to  its  small  expanse,  there 
would  still  be  no  greater  impossibility  of  separating  the  colour 
from  mere  length  and  breadth  in  vision,  than  of  separating  it  from 
the  triple  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness :  and  the 
argument,  therefore,  if  it  had  any  force,  would  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  these. 

I  open  my  eyes,  in  the  light  of  day,  with  a  wide  landscape 
around  me.  1  have  a  sensation,  or  perception,  of  varieties  of  col- 
our, and  of  all  the  dimensions  of  matter.  1  cannot  separate  the 
colour  from  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  trunk  of  a  large  oak 
before  me ;  but  equally  impossible  is  it  for  me,  to  separate  the 
colour  from  the  convexity  and  the  magnitude ;  and,  from  this 
equal  impossibility,  I  might  conclude,  with  equal  force,  that  the 
perception  of  the  convexity  and  the  magnitude  is  immediate  and 
original,  as  the  perception  of  mere  length  and  breadth.  Where 
all  things  are  equal,  we  cannot  justly  deny  to  one  what  we  allow 
to  another.  He  who  affirms,  that,  in  lookii^  at  a  sphere,  he  can 
separate,  as  elements  of  his  sensation,  the  colour  and  the  convex- 
ity, may  be  allowed  to  use  this  argument  of  imposnbility,  as  proof 
of  original  connexion,  in  the  other  case*  But  it  is  only  a  person 
so  privileged  by  nature, — and  where  is  such  a  person  to  be  found  ? 
— ^who  can  fairly  use  it 

We  are  able,  indeed,— not  while  we  continue  to  look  at  the 
sphere,  but  with  a  sort  of  mental  effort,  afterwards  to  separate 
die  colour  from  the  convexity,  and  to  imagine  the  same  colodr 
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united  with  any  other  surface,  plane  or  concare, — the  reason  of 
which  is  very  evident  Our  sensation  of  colour  has  not  been  uai- 
fonnly  associated  with  one  species  of  extension,  but  with  all  its 
varieties ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  suggested  in  possible  coexist- 
ence with  all.  In  all  these  varieties,  however,  two  dimensioni 
have  been  constantly  implied ;  and,  therefore,  the  association  of 
colour  with  these  is  complete  and  indissoluble.  If  every  surface 
in  nature  had  been  convex,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  we 
should  have  found  the  same  difficulty,  in  attempting  to  separate 
colour  from  convexity,  which  we  now  find,  in  attempting  to  sep- 
arate it  from  mere  length  and  breadth. 

It  is  the  same,  in  various  other  affections  of  the  mind,  as  in  our 
sensations.  There  are  feelings,  which  we  cannot  separate  from 
other  feelings,  and  which,  we  yet  know,  must  have  been  origin- 
ally separate.  I  might  refer  to  the  silent  growth  and  maturity  of 
almost  every  passion,  of  which  the  mind  is  susceptible.  Bat 
there  is  sufficient  proof,  even  in  affections,  which  seem  instantane- 
ous. The  mother,  when  she  looks  at  her  babe,  cannot  behold  it 
without  feelings,  very  different  from  those,  which  the  same  form 
and  colour,  in  another  infant,  would  have  excited ;  and  yet,  impos- 
sible, as  it  is  to  separate,  in  this  case,  the  mere  visual  sensation, 
*  from  that  emotion  of  happy  and  instant  fondness  which  accom^- 
nies  it,  there  is  surely  no  natural  connexion  of  the  emotion,  with 
the  mere  length,  and  breadth,  and  colour. 

The  impossibility  of  separating  the  sensation  of  colour  from 
the  notion  of  extension,  it  appears,  then,  is  not  a  decisive  proof  of 
an  original  connexion  of  these  ;  for,  if  it  were  decisive,  it  would 
prove  still  more ; — and  we  might,  from  this  alone,  assert  with 
equal  confidence,  the  original  visual  perception  of  three  dimen- 
sions, as  that  of  two,  and  of  the  magnitude  and  figure,  which  we 
term  tangible^  as  much  as.  of  those,  which  we  have  chosen  to 
term  viiibU,  It  is  surely  as  little  possible  for  us,  when  we  open 
our  eyes  on  some  wide  and  magnificent  landscape,  to  separate 
the  colour,  as  a  mere  visual  sensation,  from  the  field,  the  moan- 
tain,  the  forest,  the  stream,  the  sky,  as  to  separate  it  from  the 
half  inch,  or  inch  of  our  retina,  of  the  perception  of  which  we 
have  no  consciousness  in  any  case ;  and  it  is  too  much  for  those 
who  deny  the  immediate  perception  of  those  greater  magnitudesi 
to  uigc,  in  proof  of  the  necessary  original  perception  of  this  inch 
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or  half  inch,  what,  if  valid  in  any  respect,  must  establish  no  less 
the  proposition  which  they  deny,  than  the  proposition  which  4hej 
affirm. 

But,  it  will  foe  said,  there  is  truly  a  certain  figure  of  the  part 
of  the  retina,  on  which  the  light  falls.  The  fact  is  undeniable. 
But  the  question  is,  not  whether  such  a  figure  exist,  but  wheth- 
er the  perception  of  the  figure  necessarily  form  a  part  of  the 
sensation.  The  brain,  and  nervous  system  in  general,  are  of  a 
certain  form,  when  they  are  affected  in  any  manner.  But  it  does 
not  therefore,  follow, — as  the  fact  sufficiently  shows, — ^that  the 
knowledge  of  this  form  constitutes  any  part  of  the  changeful  feel- 
ing  of  the  moment.  To  confine  ourselves,  however,  to  the  mere 
senses, — it  is  not  in  the  oigan  of  sight  only,  that  the  nervous  matter 
is  of  a  certain  shape : — ^it  is  expanded  into  some  shape  or  other, 
in  every  organ.  When  the  whole,  or  a  part,  therefore,  of  the 
olfactory  organ,  is  affected  by  the  rays  of  odour,  if  I  may  so  term 
them,  we  might,  with  exactly  the  same  ground  for  our  belief,  sup- 
pose, that  the  knowledge  of  a  certain  extension  must  accompany 
the  fragrance,  because  a  certain  nervous  expanse  is,  in  this  case, 
affected,  as  that  the  notion  of  a  certain  extension  must,  for  the 
same  reason,  and  for  the  same  reason  alone^  accompany  the  sen« 
sation  of  colour.  It  is  because  the  same  light,  which  acts  upon 
the  oigan  of  one  person,  may  be  made  visible  to  another,  that  we 
conceive  it  more  peculiarly  to  be  figured,  as  it  were,  on  the  ner^ 
vous  expanse,  when  it  is  not  in  itself  truly  more  figured,  than  the 
number  of  coexisting  particles  of  odour,  which  affect  the  nerve  of 
smell.  We  cannot  exhibit  the  particles  of  odour,  however,  acting 
on  the  nostril  of  any  one.  But,  when  the  eye  is  dissected  from  its 
orbit,  we  can  show  the  image  of  a  luminous  body,  distinctly  form- 
ed upon  the  retina.  We,  the  observers  of  the  dissected  eye,  have 
thus  a  clearer  notion  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  nervous  mat- 
ter affected  in  the  one  case  than  in  the'  other.  But  it  is  not  in  the  dis- 
sected eye  that  vision  takes  place ;  and  as  the  living  eye,  and  the 
Uving  nostrils,  are  alike  affected  in  more  than  one  physical  point, 
we  must  surely  admit,  that  in  both  cases,  and  in  both  cases  equally, 
a  certain  length  and  breadth  are  affected,  and  that  there  is  an  ol- 
factory figure  as  truly  as  a  visible  figure.  The  mere  visibility  of  the 
image  to  another  person  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  the  organic  af- 
fection itself  to  the  sentient  individual.     If  the  olfactory  figure  be 
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not  neceasarily  accompuiied  with  the  perception  of  exienriony 
there  is  do  stronger  reason  a  priori,  to  suppose  that  what  is  tenned 
the  visible  figure, — ^which  is  nothing  more  than  a  similar  affection 
of  a  nervous  expanse,— should  be  accompanied  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  part  of  the  retina  affected. 

These  arguments,  however,  though  they  seem  to  me  to  invali- 
date completely  the  only  arguments  which  I  can  imagine  to  be 
urged  in  support  of  our  original  perception  of  figure  by  the  eye, 
are  negative  only.  But  there  is  also  a  posiihe  argument,  which 
seems  to  me  truly  decisive,  against  the  supposed  necessary  per- 
ception of  visible  figure, — that  it  implies  the  blending  of  things 
which  cannot  be  blended.  If  the  mere  visual  sensation  of  colour 
imply,  in  itself,  no  figure,  I  can  cooceive  it  to  be  blended  with 
any  figure ;  but  not  so,  if  it  imply,  in  itself,  a  fixed  definite 
figure,  so  essential  to  the  very  sensation  of  the  colour,  that  with- 
out it  the  colour  could  not  for  a  single  moment  be  perceived. 
During  the  whole  time,  then,  in  which  I  am  gazing  on  a  wide 
landscape,  there  is,  according  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  contend 
for  the  necessary  perception  of  visible  figure,  not  colour  merely, 
but  a  certain  small  coloured  expanse,  of  definite  outline,  constant- 
ly perceived — since,  without  this,  colour  itself  could  not  be  per- 
ceived ;  and,  during  all  this  time,  there  is  also  a  notion  of  a  figure 
of  a  very  different  kind,  of  three  dimensions,  and  of  magnitude 
almost  infinitely  greater,  combined,  not  with  colour  merely,  bat 
with  the  same  coloured  expanse.  There  must,  therefore,  be 
some  possible  combination  of  these  forms  and  magnitudes ;  since  it 
is  the  colour  which  we  perceive  that  is  blended  with  the  tangible 
mngnitudes  suggested.  Now,  though  there  are  certain  feelings 
which  may  coexist  and  unite,  it  appears  to  me,  that  there  are  oth- 
ers which  cannot  be  so  blended.  I  may  combine,  for  example,  my 
notion  of  a  plane  or  convex  surface,  with  my  notion  of  whiteness 
or  blueness,  hardness  or  sofbiess,  roughness  or  smoothness ;  but 
I  cannot  blend  my  notions  of  these  two  surfaces,  the  plane  and  the 
convex,  as  one  surface,  both  plane  and  convex,  more  than  I  can 
think  of  a  whole  which  is  less  than  a  fraction  of  itself,  or  a  square, 
of  which  the  sides  are  not  equal,  and  the  angles  equal  only  to  three 
right  an^es.  The  same  blue  or  white  surface  cannot  appear  to 
me,  then,  at  once  plane  and  convex,  as  it  must  do  if  there  be  a 
visible  figure  of  one  exact  outline  coexisting  with  the  tactual  fig- 
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ore  which  is  of  a  different  outline ;  nor,  even  thoag^h  the  surface 
were  in  both  cases  plancj  can  it  appear  to  me,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, half  an  inch  square,  and  many  feet  square.  AH  this  must 
be  done,  however,  as  often  as  we*  open  our  eyes,  if  there  be  tru- 
ly any  perception  of  visible  %ure  coexisting  with  the  mere  sug- 
gestions of  touch.  The  visible  figure  o£  the  sphere,  on  which  I 
fix  my  g^ze,  %  said  to  be  a  plane  of  two  dimensions  inseparable 
from  colour,  and  this  inseparable  colour  must  yet  be  combined 
with  the  sphere,  which  I  perceive  distinctly  to  be  convex.  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  theory,  therefore,  it  is  at  once,  to  my  per- 
ception, convex  and  plane  ;  and,  if  the  sphere  be  a  large  one,  it  is 
perceived,  at  the  same  moment,  to  be  a  sphere  of  many  feet  in 
diameter,  and  a  plane  circular  surface  of  the  diameter  of  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch.  The  assertion  of  so  strange  a  combination  of  in- 
congruities would,  indeed,  require  some  powerful  arguments  to 
justify  it ;  yet  is  has  been  asserted,  not  merely  without  positive 
evidence,  as  if  not  standing  in  need  of  any  proof,  but  in  absolute 
opposition  to  our  consciousness ;  and  the  only  arguments  which 
we  can  ever  imagine  to  be  urged  for  it,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
no  weight, — or  would  tend  as  much  to  prove  the  original  visual 
perception  of  tangible  figures,  as  of  the  figure  that  is  termed  vis- 
ible. 

Is  it  not  at  least  more  probable,  therefore,  that  though,  like 
the  particles  of  odour  when  they  act  upon  our  nostrils,  the  rays  of 
light  affect  a  portion  of  the  retina,  so  as  to  produce  on  it  an  image, 
which,  if  the  eye  were  separated  from  its  orbit,  and  its  coats  dis- 
sected, might  be  a  distinct  visible  figure  to  the  eye  of  another 
observer  ;  this  figure  of  the  portion  of  the  retina  affected,  enters 
as  little  into  the  simple  original  sensation  of  sight,  as  the  figure  of 
the  portion  of  the  olfactory  nervous  expanse,  when  it  is  affecled, 
enters  into  the  sensations  of  smell  ? — and  that,  when  the  simple 
affection  of  sight  is  blended  with  the  ideas  of  suggestion,  in  what 
are  termed  the  acquired  perceptions  of  vision, — as,  for  example, 
in  the  perception  of  a  sphere,— ^it  is  colour  only  which  is  blend- 
ed with  the  larg-e  convexity,  and  not  a  small  coloured  plane  ? — 
which  small  coloured  plane  being  necessarily  limited  in  extent 
and  form,  so  as  never  to  be  larger  than  the  retina  itself,  cannot 
blend  with  various  forms  and  magnitudes,  and  which,  if  it  could 
even  be  supposed  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  convexity  of  a  sphere 
58 
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perceired  by  us,  still  cotild  not  diffuse  its  own  limited  and  iittep- 
arable  colour  over  the  whole  magnitade  of  the  sphere. 

I  have  stated  to  yoo  my  own  opinion  with  respect  to  Tisible  6f- 
nre, — an  opinion,  which  to  myself,  I  confess,  appears  almost  certain, 
or,  at  least,  far  more  probable  than  the  opinion  generally  entertain- 
ed, that  has  no  evidence  in  our  consciousness  at  any  one  moment 
of  vision  to  support  it.  But  on  subjects  of  this  kindf  which  are  ia 
themselves  so  very  subtile,  and,  therefore,  se  liable  to  error,  i 
roust  beg  you,  at  all  times,  and  especially  when  the  opposite  sen- 
timent has  the  authority  of  general  belief,  to  consider  any  opinion, 
which  I  may  submit  to  you,  as  offered  more  to  your  re/Zeefion, 
than  for  your  passive  adoption  of  it.  If  I  wish  you, — ^reverently, 
indeed,  but  still  freely, — to  weigh  the  evidence  of  doctrines  of 
philosophy,  which  are  sanctioned  even  by  the  greatest  names  of 
every  age^  I  must  wish  you  still  more,  because  it  will  be  still 
more  your  doty,  to  weigh  well  the  evidence  of  opinions  that  come 
to  you,  with  no  other  authority  than  that  of  one  very  UUble  indi- 
vidual. 

In  looking  back  on  the  senses  which  we  have  been  consider-  • 
ing,  what  a  boundless' field  do  we  seem  already  to  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  traverse?  and  how  admirable  would  the  mind 
have  been,  even  though  it  had  been  capable  of  no  other  ofike 
than  that  o£  representing,  in  the  union  of  all  its  sensations,  as  in  a 
living  mirror  of  the  universe,  the  splendid  conceptions  of  the 
great  Being  who  formed  it ;  or,  rather  of  creating  a-new  in  itself, 
that  very  universe  which  it  represents  and  admires? 

Such  is  the  power  of  the  senaes ; — of 

— "  lenses,  that  inherit  earth  and  heaveof, 
Enjoy  the  TarioDs  riches  Nature  yields  ;^- 
Far  nobler,  give  the  riches  they  enjoy ; 
Give  taste  to  fmits,  and  harmony  to  groves. 
Their  radiant  beams  to  gold,  and  gold^s  bright  fire  ; 
Take  in  at  once  the  landscape  of  the  world, 
At  a  small  inlet,  which  a  grain  might  close, 
And  half  create  the  wooderoos  world  they  see. 
But  for  the  magic  organ^s  powerful  charm. 
Earth  were  a  rude,  nncoloured  chaos  still ; — 
Like  Milton^s  Eve,  when  gaiing  on  4lie  lake^ 
Man  makes  t&e  matchless  image,  man  admires.*^* 

•  Toung's  Night  Thoughts,  VI.  v.  420—427.  439—430.  and  435—436. 
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LECTURE  XXX. 

HISTORY  OF  OPINIONS  REGARDING  PERCEPTION. 

Geittleme!!^  in  my  last  Lecture,  I  brought  to  a  conclusioD  mj 
remarks  on  Vision,  with  an  inquiry  into  the  justness  of  the  univer* 
sal  belief,  that,  in  the  perception  of  objects  by  this  sense,  there 
are  two  modifications  of  extension,  a  visible  as  well  as  a  tangible 
figure ;  the  one  originally  and  immediately  perceived  by  the  eye, 
the  other  suggested  by  former  experience.  *  I  stated,  at  consider- 
able length,  some  arguments  which  induce  me  to  believe,  in  op- 
position to  the  universal  doctrine, — ^that,  in  what  are  termed  the 
acquired  perceptions  of  sight,  there  is  not  this  union  of  two  separ- 
ate figures  of  different  dimensions,  which  cannot  be  combined  with 
each  other,  more  than  the  mathematical  conceptions  of  a  square 
and  a  circle  can  be  combined  in  the  conception  of  one  simple  fig- 
ure ;  that  the  original  sensations  of  colour,  though,  like  the  sensa- 
tions of  smell  or  taste,  and  every  other  species  of  sensation,  aris* 
ing  from  affections  of  definite  portions  of  nervous  substance,  do 
not  involve  the  perception  of  this  definite  outline,  more  than  mere 
fragrance  or  sweetness,  but  that  the  colour  is  perceived  by  us  as 
figured^  only  in  consequence  of  being  blended  by  intimate  associa- 
tions with  the  feelings  commonly  ascribed  to  touch.  Philosophtrs, 
indeed,  have  admitted,  or,  at  least,  must  admit,  that  we  have  no 
consciousness  of  that  which  they  yet  suppose  to  be  constantly  tak- 
ing place,  and  that  the  only  figure  which  does  truly  seem  to  us,  in 
vision,  to  be  combined  with  colour,  is  that  which  they  term  tangi- 
ble,— that,  for  example,  we  cannot  look  at  a  coloured  sphere,  of 
four  feet  diameter,  without  perceiving  a  coloured  figure,  which  is 
that  of  a  sphere  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  not  a  plain  circular  sur- 
face of  the  diameter  of  half  an  inch ;  yet,  though  we  have  no  con- 
tciousneis  of  perceiving  any  such  small  coloured  circle,  and  have 
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no  reason  to  beliere  that  such  a  perception  takes  place,  they  stiU 
contend,  without  any  evidence  whatever,  that  we  see  at  every 
moment  what  we  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen. 

After  our  very  full  discussion  of  the  general  phenomena  of 
perception, — as  common  to  all  our  senses,  and  as  peculiarly  modi- 
fied in  the  different  tribes  of  our  sensations, — 1  might  now  quit  a 
subject,  to  which  its  primary  interest  as  the  origin  of  our  knowl- 
edge, has  led  me  to  pay,  perhaps,  a  disproportionate  attention. 
But  besides  the  theories,  to  the  consideration  of  which  our  gener- 
al inquiry  has  incidentally  led  us,  there  are  some  hypothetical 
opinions  on  the  subject,  of  which  it  is  necessary  that  you  shodd 
know  at  least  the  outline, — ^not  because  they  throw  any  real  light 
on  the  phenomena  of  perception,  but  because,  extra vi^antly  hy- 
pothetical as  they  are,  they  are  yet  the  opinions  of  philosophers, 
whose  eminence,  in  other  respects,  renders  indispensable  some 
slight  knowledge  even  of  their  very  errors. 

In  reviewing  these  hypotheses,  it  will  be  necessary  to  call 
your  attention  to  that  doctrine  of  causation,  which  I  before  illus- 
trated at  great  length,  and  which  I  trust,  therefore,  i  may  safely 
take  for  granted  that  you  have  not  forgotten. 

In  sensation,  1  consider  the  feeling  of  the  mind  to  be  the  sim- 
ple effect  of  the  presence  of  the  object ;  or,  at  least,  of  some 
change,  which  the  presence  of  the  object  produces  in  the  senso- 
rial organ.  The  object  has  the  power  of  affecting  the  mind ;  the 
mind  is  susceptible  of  being  affected  by  the  object, — ^that  is  to  say, 
when  the  oi^an,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  external 
object,  exists  in  a  certain  state,  the  affection  of  the  mind  immedi- 
ately follows.  If  the  object  were  absent,  in  any  particular  case, 
the  mind  would  not  exist  in  the  state  which  constitutes  the  sensa- 
tiol  prodaced  by  it ;  and,  if  the  susceptibility  of  the  mind  had  been 
different,  the  object  might  have  existed,  as  now,  without  any  sub- 
sequent sensation.  In  all  this  series  of  mere  changes,  or  affec- 
tions, in  consequence  of  certain  other  preceding  changes,  or  affec- 
tions, though  a  part  of  the  series  be  material,  and  another  part 
mental,  there  is  truly,  as  I  have  repeatedly  remarked  to  you,  no 
more  mystery  than  in  any  other  series  of  changes,  in  which  the 
series  is  not  in  matter  and  mind  successively,  but  exclusively  in 
one  or  the  other.  There  is  a  change  of  state  of  one  substance,  in 
consequence  of  a  change  of  some  sort  in  another  substance ;    and 
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this  mere  sequence  of  change  dfter  change  is  all  which  we  know 
in  either  case.  The  same  Almighty  Being,  who  formed  the  vari- 
ous substances  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  nwUer^  formed  also 
the  substance  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  mind ;  and  the  quali- 
ties with  which  he  endowed  them,  for  those  gracious  ends  which  . 
he  intended  them  to  answer,  are  mere  susceptibilities  of  change, 
by  which,  in  certain  circumstances,  they  begin  immediately  to  ex- 
ist in  different  states.  The  weight  of  a  body  is  its  tendency  to 
other  bodies,  varying  according  to  the  masses  and  distances ; — in 
this  instance,  the  quality  may  be  said  to  be  strictly  material.  The 
greenness  or  redness  ascribed  to  certain  rays  of  light,  are  words 
expressive  merely  of  changes  that  arise  in  the  mind  when  these 
rays  are  present  on  the  retina ;  in  this  case,  the  quality,  though 
ascribed  to  the  material  rays  as  antecedent,  involves  the  consider- 
ation of  a  certain  change  of  state  in  the  mind  which  they  affect. 
But  the  greenness  or  redness,  though  involving  the  consideration 
both  of  mind  affected,  and  matter  affecting,  is  not  less  conceivable 
by  us  as  a  quality  of  matter  than  the  weight,  which  also  involves 
the  consideration  of  two  substances,  affecting  and  affected,  though 
both  go  under  the  name  of  matter  alone.  M  the  sequences  of 
phenomena  are  mysterious,  or  none  are  so. 

It  is  wonderful,  that  the  presence  of  a  loadstone  should  cause 
a  piece  of  iron  to  approach  it ;  and  that  the  presence  of  the  moon, 
in  different  parts  of  the  heavens,  should  be  continually  altering 
the  relative  tendencies  of  all  the  particles  of  our  earth.  In  like 
manner,  it  is,  indeed,  wonderful,  that  a  state  of  our  bodily  oiigans 
should  be  followed  by  a  change  of  state  of  the  mind,  or  a  state  of 
our  mind  by  a  change  of  state  of  our  bodily  oi^ns ;  but  it  is, not 
more  wonderful,  than  that  matter  should  act  on  distant  matter,  or 
that  one  affection  of  the  mind,  should  be  followed  by  another  af- 
fection of  the  mind,  since  all  which  we  know  in  either  case,  when 
roatter  acts  upon  matter,  or  when  it  acts  upon  mind,  is,  that  a  cer^ 
tain  change  of  one  substance  has  followed  a  certain  change  of 
another  substance, — a  change  which,  in  all  circumstances  exactly 
similar,  it  is  expected  by  us  to  follow  again.  We  have  experience 
of  this  sequence  of  changes  alike  in  both  cases ;  and,  but  for  ex- 
perience, we  could  not,  in  either  case,  have  predicted  it. 

This  view  of  causation,  however, — as  not  more  unintelligible 
in  the  reciprocal  sequences  of  events  in  matter  and  mind  than  in 
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their  separate  seqaences,— <oaId  not  occar  to  phtloaopherB  while 
they  retained  their  mjsteriouB  belief  of  secret  links,  coimectiDg 
ererj  observed  antecedent  with  its  observed  consequent ;  since 
mind  and  matter  seemed,  by  their  yery  nature,  mksmceptible  of 
any  such  common  bondage.  A  peculiar  difficulty,  therefore,  as 
you  may  well  suppose,  was  felt,  in  the  endeavour  to  account  for 
their  mutual  successions  of  phenomena,  which  vanishes,  when  the 
necessity  of  any  connectii^  links  in  causation  is  shewn  to  be  fiJse- 
ly  assumed. 

In  their  views  of  perception,  therefore,  as  a  mental  effect  pro* 
duced  by  a  material  cause,  philosophers  appear  to  have  been  em- 
barrassed by  two  great  difficulties : — the  production  of  this  elTect 
by  remote  objects, — as  when  we  look  at  the  sun  and  stars,  in  their 
almost  inconceivable  distances  above  our  heads ;  and  the  produc- 
tion of  this  effect  by  a  substance,  which  has  no  common  property 
that  renders  it  capable  of  being  linked  with  the  mind  in  the  man- 
ner supposed  to  be  necessary  fo^  causation.  These  two  n^poMd 
difficulties  appear,  to  me,  to  have  led  to  all  the  wild  hypotheses 
that  have  been  advanced  with  respect  to  perception. 

The  former  of  these  difficulties, — ^in  the  remoteness  ofibe  ob> 
ject  perceived,--even  though  the  principle  had  not  been  false 
which  supposes,  that  a  change  cannot  take  place  in  any  substance, 
in  consequence  of  the  change  of  position  of  a  distant  object, — a 
principle,  which  the  gravitation  of  every  atom  disproves, — arose, 
it  is  evident,  from  false  views  of  the  real  objects  of  perception.  It 
is  on  this  account,  that  I  was  at  some  pains,  when  we  entered  on 
our  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  perception,  to  shew  the  futility  of 
the  distinction  which  is  made  of  objects  that  act  immediately  on 
the  senses,  and  those  which  ac^  on  them  through  a  medium, — the 
medium,  in  this  case,  as  light  in  vision,  and  the  vibrating  mr  in 
sound,  being  the  real  object  of  the  particular  sense, — and  the  re- 
fercnce  to  a  more  remote  object  being  the  result,  not  of  the  sim- 
ple original  sensation,  but  of  knowledge  previously  acquired. 

The  mistake  as  to  the  real  object  of  perception,  and  the  sup- 
posed difficulty  of  action  at  a  distance,  must  have  had  veryconnd- 
erable  influence  in  producing  the  Peripatetic  doctrine  of  percep- 
tion by  species,  of  which  the  cumbrous  machinerf  seems  to  have 
been  little  more  than  a  contrivance  for  destroying,  as  it  were,  the 
distance  between  the  senses  and  the  objects  that  were  supjjKised 
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to  act  OD  them.  According  to  this  doctrine,  everj  ohject  is  con- 
tinually throwing  off  certain  shadovrj  films  or  resemblances  of  it- 
self, which  may  be  directly  present  to  our  organs  of  sense,  at 
i^hatever  distance  the  objects  may  be,  from  which  they  flowed. 
These  species  or  phantasms, — the  belief  of  the  separate  existence 
of  which  must  hare  been  greatly  favoured  by  another  tenet  of  the 
same  school,  with  respect  to  /orm  as  essentially  distinct  from  the 
matter  with  which  it  is  united,  were  supposed  to  be  transmitted,  in 
a  manner,  which  there  was  no  great  anxiety  to  explain,  to  the 
brain  and  to  the  mind  itself.  I  need  not  detail  to  you  the  pro- 
cess by  which  these  sensible  species,  through  the  interventioa  of 
what  were  termed  the  active  and  passive  intellect,  were  said  to 
become,  at  last,  intelligible  species,  so  as  to  be  objects  of  our  un- 
derstanding. It  is  with  the  mere  eemitive  part  of  the  process,  that 
we  have  at  present  any  concern ;  and  in  this,  of  itself,  there  is  suf- 
ficient absurdity,  without  tracing  all  the  further  modifications,  of 
which  the  absurdity  is  capable,  if  I  may  speak  so  lightly  of  follies 
that  have  a  name,  which,  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  was  the 
most  venerable  of  human  names,  to  pass  them  current  as  wisdom, 
— and  which  were  read  and  honoured  as  wisdom  by  the  wise  of  so 
many  generations. 

I  cannot  pay  you  so  very  poor  a  compUment,  as  to  suppose  it 
necessary  to  employ  a  single  moment  of  your  time  in  confuting 
what  is  not  only  a  mere  hypothesis,  (and  an  hypothesis  which 
leaves  all  the  real  difficulties  of  perception  precisely  as  before,) 
but  which,  even  as  an  hypothesis,  is  absolutely  inconceivable.  If 
vision  had  been  our  only  #en#e,  we  might,  perhaps,  have  under- 
stood, at  leasts  what  was  meant  by  the  species,  that  directly  pro- 
duce our  visual  images.  But  what  is  the  phantasm  of  a  sound  or 
an  odour?  or  what  species  is  it,  which,  at  one  moment,  produces 
only  the  feeling  of  cold,  or  hardness,  or  figure,  when  a  knife  is 
pressed  against  us,  and  the  next  moment,  when  it  penetrates  the 
skin,  the  pain  of  a  cut?  The  knife  itself  is  exactly  the  same  unal- 
tered knife,  when  it  is  merely  pressed  against  the  hand,  and  when 
it  produces  the  incision ;  and  the  difference,  therefore,  in  the  two 
cases,  must  arise,  not  from  any  jpecie*  which  it  is  constantly  throw- 
ing off,  since  these  would  be  the  same,  at  every  moment,  but  from 
some  state  of  difference  in  the  mere  neroes  affected* 

1  fear,  however,  that  I  have  already  fallen  into  the  folly  which 
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1  professed  to  avoid, — the  folly  of  attemptiog  to  confate,  wfaaC, 
considered  in  itself,  is  QOt  worthy  of  being  senously  confuted,  and 
scarcely  worthy  even  of  being  proved  to  be  ridiculous.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  in  justice  to  its  author,  that  the  doctrine  of 
perception,  by  intermediate  phantauns,  is  not  a  single  opinion 
alone,  but  a  part  of  a  system  of  opinions,  and  that  there  are  manj 
errors,  which,  if  considered  singly,  appear  too  extravagant  for  the 
assent  of  any  rational  mind,  that  lose  much  of  this  extravagance, 
by  combination  with  other  errors,  as  extravagant  Whatever  dif- 
ficulties the  hypothesis  of  species  involved,  it  at  least  seemed  to 
remove  the  supposed  difficulty  of  perception  at  a  distance,  and  by 
the  half  spiritual  tenuity  of  the  sensible  images,  seemed  also  to 
afford  a  sort  of  intermediate  link,  for  the  connexion  of  matter 
with  mind ;  thus  appearing  to  obviate,  or  at  least  to  lessen,  the 
two  great  difficulties,  which  I  suppose  to  have  given  occasion  to 
the  principal  hypothesis  on  this  subject. 

When  the  doctrine  of  species^  as  modified,  in  the  dark  and  bar- 
ren age  of  Dialectics,  by  all  the  |idditional  absurdities,  which  the 
industrious  sagacity  of  the  schoolmen  could  give  to  it,  had,  at 
length,  lost  that  empire,  which  it  never  should  have  possessed,  the 
original  difficulty  of  accounting  for  perception,  remained  as  before. 
If  the  cause  was  to  be  linked,  in  some  manner  or  other,  with  its 
effect,  how  was  matter,  so  different  in  all  its  properties,  to  be  con- 
nected with  mind  ? 

The  shortest  possible  mode  of  obviating  this  difficulty,  was,  by 
denying  that  any  direct  causation  whatever  took  place  between 
our  mind  and  our  bodily  organs  ?  and  hence  arose  the  system  of 
occasional  causes^  as  maintained  by  the  most  distingfuished  of  the 
followers  of  Des  Cartes, — a  system,  which  supposed,  that  there  is 
no  direct  agency  of  our  mind  on  matter,  or  of  matter  on  our  mind, 
— that  we  are  as  little  capable  of  moving  our  own  limbs  by  our 
volition,  as  of  moving,  by  our  volition,  the  limbs  of  any  other  per- 
son,— as  little  capable  of  perceiving  the  rays  of  light,  that  have 
entered  our  own  eyes,  as  the  rays  which  have  fallen  on  any  other 
eyes, — that  our  perception  or  voluntary  movement  is,  therefore, 
to  be  referred,  in  every  case,  to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  De- 
ity, the  presence  of  rays  of  light,  within  our  eye,  being  the  mere 
occasion  on  which  the  Deity  himself  affects  our  mind  with  vision, 
as  our  desire  of  moving  our  limbs  is  the  mere  occasion,  on  wliich 
the  Deity  himself  puts  our  limbs  in  motion. 
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It  is  of  80  much  importance  to  have  a  fail  convictioD  of  the  de- 
pendeace  of  all  events  on  the  great  Source  of  Beings  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  strip  the  doctrine,  as  much  as  possible,  of  every  thing 
truly  objectionable,  lest,  in  abandoning  what  is  objectionable,  ive 
should  be  tempted  to  abandon  also  the  important  troth  associated 
with  it  The  power  of  God  is  so  magnificent  in  itself,  that  it  is  on- 
ly when  we  attempt  to  add  to  it  in  our  conception,  that  we  run 
some  risk  of  degrading  what  it  must  always  be  impossible  for  us  to 
elevate. 

That  the  changes  which  take  place,  whether  in  mind  or  in 
aiatter,  are  all,  ultimately,  resolvable  into  the  will  of  the  Deity, 
who  formed  alike  the  spiritual  and  materiijil  system  of  the  uni- 
verse, making  the  earth  a  habitation  worthy  of  its  noble  inhabitant, 
—and  man  an  inhabitant  almost  worthy  of  that  scene  of  divine  mag- 
nificence, in  which  he  is  placed,  is  a  truth,  as  convincing  to  our 
reason,  as  it  is  delightful  to  our  devotion.  What  confidence  do  we 
feel,  in  our  joy,  at  the  thought  of  the  Eternal  Being,  from  whom  it 
flows,  as  if  the  very  thought  gave  at  once  security  and  sanctity  to 
our  delight ;  and  how  consolotary,  in  our  little  hour  of  suffering, 
to  think  of  Him  who  wiUi  our  happiness,  and  who  knows  how  to 
produce  it,  even  from  sorrow  itself,  by  that  power  which  called 
light  from  the  original  darkness,  and  still  seems  to  call,  out  of  a 
similar  gloom,  the  sunshine  of  every  morning.  Every  joy  thus  be- 
comes gratitude,-— every  sorrow  resignation.  The  eye  which  looks 
to  Heaven  seems,  when  it  turns  again  to  the  scenes  of  earth,  to 
brii^  down  with  it  a  purer  radiance,  like  the  very  beaming  of  the 
presence  of  the  Divinity,  which  it  sheds  on  every  object  on  which 
it  gazes,^— a  light 

<'  That  gildf  all  forms 
Terrettriml,  io  the  vatt,  and  the  minute ; 
The  miarabigaoat  footttepa  of  the  God, 
Who  givei  its  lustre  to  an  iniect^s  wiog. 
And  whee]^  His  throne  upon  the  rolling  worlds.*'* 

That  the  Deity,  in  this  sense,  as  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and 
wiUer  of  all  those  great  ends,  which  the  laws  of  the  universe  ac- 
complish,— is  the  author  of  the  physical  changes  which  take  place 
in  it,  is  then  most  true, — as  it  is  most  true  also,  that  the  same 
Power,  who  gave  the  universe  its  laws,  can,  for  the  particular 
•  Cowper's  Task,  Book  V.  t.  810-^14. 
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purposes  of  his  providence,  vary  tiiese  at  pleasure.  But  tlftere  b 
no  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  objects  which  he  has  made  sorelj 
for  some  ends,  have,  as  made  bj  him,  no  efficacj,  no  power  of  be- 
ing instromental,  to  his  own  great  purpose,  merely  becaoae  what- 
ever power  they  can  be  supposed  to  hare,  must  have  been  deriv- 
ed from  the  Fountain  of  all  power.  It  is,  indeed,  only  as  possess- 
ing this  power,  that  we  know  them  to  exist ;  and  their  powers, 
which  the  doctrine  of  occasional  causes  would  destroy  altogether, 
are,  relatively  to  us,  their  whole  existence.  It  is  by  affecting  m 
that  they  are  known  to  us.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  of 
light,  for  example,  that  light  caunot  be  present,  or,  at  least,  the 
sensorial  organ  cannot  exist  in  a  certain  state,  in  consequence  of 
its  presence,  without  that  instant  affection  of  mind,  which  consti- 
tutes vision.  If  light  have  not  this  power  of  affecting  us  with  seo- 
sation,  it  is,  with  respect  to  us,  nothing, — for  we  know  it  only  a« 
the  cause  of  the  visual  affection.  That  which  excites  in  us  the 
feelings  of  extension,  resistance,  and  all  the  qualities  of  mafier,  is 
matter ;  and,  to  suppose  that  there  is  nothing,  withoot  us,  widcfa 
excites  these  feelings,  is  to  suppose,  that  there  is  no  matter 
without,  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  forming  any  conceptfon  of 
matter.  The  system  of  occasional  causes  seems,  therefore,  lo  be 
only  a  more  awkward  and  complicated  modification  of  the  system 
of  Berkeley  ;  for,  as  the  Deity  is,  in  this  system,  himself  the  au- 
thor of  every  change,  the  only  conceivable  use  of  matter,  which 
cannot  affect  us,  more  than  if  it  were  not  in  existence,  moat  be  as 
a  remembrance^  to  Him  who  is  Omniicience  Uitlft  at  what  particular 
moment  he  is  to  excite  a  feeling  in  the  mind  of  some  one  of  hia 
sensitive  creatures,  and  of  what  particular  kind  that  fechog^  is  to 
be  ;  as  if  the  Omniicient  could  stand  in  need  of  any  memorial,  to 
excite  in  our  mind  any  feeling,  which  it  is  His  wish  to  excite,  and 
which  is  to  be  traced  wholly  to  his  own  immediate  agency.  Mat- 
ter then,  according  to  this  system,  has  no  relations  to  us;  and  all 
its  relations  are  to  the  Deity  alone.  The  asSfertors  of  the  doctrine, 
indeed,  seem  to  consider  it,  as  representing,  in  a  more  sublime 
light,  the  divine  Omnipresence,  by  exhibiting  it  to  our  conceptioii, 
as  the  only  power  in  nature ;  but  they  might,  in  like  mumer,  af- 
firm, that  the  creation  of  the  infinity  of  worlds,  with  all  the  life 
and  happiness  that  are  diffused  over  them,  rendered  less  instead  of 
more  sublime,  the  existence  of  Aim,'who,  till  then,  was  the  sole 
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existence  ;  for  power,  that  is  derived,  derogates  as  little  from  the 
primary  power,  as  derived  existence  derogates  from  the  Being 
from  whom  it  flows.  Yet  the  assertors  of  this  doctrine,  who  con- 
ceive, that  light  has  no  effect  in  vision,  are  perfectly  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  light  exists,  or  rather,  are  strenoous  affirmers  of  its  exis- 
tence, and  are  anxious  only  to  prove,  in  their  zeal,  for  the  glory 
of  Him,  1^0  made  it,  and  who  makes  nothing  in  vain,  that  this, 
and  all  His  works,  exist  for  no  purpose.  Light,  they  contend,  has 
no  influence  whatever.  It  is  as  little  capable  of  exciting  sensa- 
tions of  colour,  as  of  exciting  a  sensation  of  melody  or  fragrance ; 
bat  still  it  exists.  The  production  of  so  very  simple  a  state  as 
that  of  vision,  or  any  other  of  the  modes  of  perception,  with  an 
apparatus,  which  is  not  merely  complicated,  but,  in  all  its  compli* 
cation,  absolutely  without  efficacy  of  any  sort,  is  so  far  from  add* 
ing  any  sublimity  to  the  divine  nature,  in  our  conception,  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  the  mind,  without  lessening,  in  some 
degree,  the  sublimity  of  the  Author  of  the  universe,  by  lessening, 
or  rather  destroying,  all  the  sublimity  of  the  universe  which  he 
has  made.  What  is  that  idle  mass  of  matter,  which  cannot  aflect 
us,  or  he  known  to  us,  or  to  any  other  created  being,  more  than  if 
it  were  not  ?  If  the  Deity  produces,  in  every  case,  by  his  own  im- 
mediate operation,  all  those  feelings  which  we  term  sensations  or 
perceptions,  he  does  not  first  create  a  multitude  of  inert  and  cum- 
brous worlds,  invisible  to  every  eye  but  his  own,  and  incapable  of 
aflecting  any  thing  whatever,  that  ht  may  know  when  to  operate, 
as  he  would  have  operated  before.  This  is  not  the  awful  simplic- 
ity of  that  Omnipresence, 

'*  Whote  word  leaps  forth  at  once  to  its  effect ; 
Who  calls  for  thiols  that  are  not,  and  they  come.^*  * 

If,  indeed,  the  complication  of  the  process  could  remove  any 
difficulty  which  truly  exists,  or  even  any  difficulty  which  is  sup- 
posed to  exist,  the  system  might  be  more  readily  adopted  by  that 
human  weakness,  to  which  the  removal  of  a  single  difficulty  is  of 
so  much  value.  But  the  very  attempt  to  remove  the  difficulty,  is 
merely  by  presenting  it  in  another  form.  Omnipresent,  as  the 
Creator  is,  he  is  still,  like  that  mind  which  he  has  formed  after 

^  Cowpcr's  Task,  Book  V.  7.  686—7. 
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his  own  image,  a  ipiriiual  Being ;  and  though  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  extent  Kii  his  power  oyer  matter,  the  operation 
of  this  infinite  power  is  as  little  conceivable  bj  us,  in  any  other 
way  than  as  a  mere  antecedence  of  change,  as  the  reciprocal  lim- 
ited action  oi  mind  and  matter,  in  man,  and  the  objects  which  he 
perceires  and  moves.  It  is  itself  indeed,  a  proof  of  action  of  this 
very  kind ;  and  to  state  it,  with  the  view  of  obviating  any  difficul- 
ty that  may  be  supposed  to  be  involved  in  the  mutual  influence  <^ 
mind  and  matter,  seems  as  absurd,  as  it  would  be  for  a  sophist, 
who  should  profess  to  believe,  from  an  examination  of  the  wingi 
of  birds,  that  their  heavy  pinions  are  incapable  of  bearing  them 
through  the  air,  to  illustrate  his  paradox  by  the  majestic  soaring 
of  the  eagU^  when  he  mounts  still  higher  and  higher  through  the 
sunshine  that  encircles  him,  before  he  stoops  from  his  height 
above  the  clouds,  to  the  cliffs  which  he  deigns  to  make  lusltmbf 
home. 

The  system  of  oeexLsional  causes^  though  it  ceased  to  be  known, 
or  at  least  to  be  adopted,  under  that  name,  has  not  the  less  contin- 
ued, by  a  mere  change  of  denomination,  to  receive  the  assent  of 
philosophers,  who  rejected  it  under  its  ancient  name.  It  is,  in- 
deed, the  spirit  of  this  system  alone,  which  gives  any  seme  what- 
ever to  the  distinction  that  is  universally  made  of  causes,  as  physi- 
eal  and  efficient^ — a  distinction  which  implies,  that,  beside  the  an- 
tecedents and  consequents,  in  a  series  of  changes,  which  are  sap- 
posed  to  have  no  mutual  influence,  and  might,  therefore,  be  ante- 
cedent and  consequent  in  any  other  order, — ^there  is  some  inter- 
vening agency,  which  is,  in  every  event  of  the  series,  the  true  ef- 
ficient. Matter,  in  short,  does  not  act  on  mind,  nor  mind  on  mat- 
ter. The  physical  caiuc,  in  this  nomenclature,  that  exists  for  no 
purpose,  as  being  absolutely  insufficient ;  or,  in  other  words,  ab- 
solutely incapable  of  producing  any  change  whatever,  is  the  occo- 
sioHal  cause  of  the  other  nomenclature,  and  nothing  more ;  and  all 
which  was  cumbrous  and  superfluous  in  the  one,  is  equally  cum- 
brous and  superfluous  in  the  other.  On  this  subject,  however, 
which  1  have  discussed  at  lai^e  in  my  Work  on  Cause  and  Ef- 
fect, I  need  not  add  any  remarks  to  those  which  I  offered  in  an 
early  part  of  the  course.  It  is  sufficient,  at  present,  to  point 
out  the  absolute  identity  of  the  two  doctrines  in  every  thing  but 
in  name. 
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The  next  system  to  which  I  would  direct  your  attentioD,  is  that 
•f  MaUbranche^  who  is,  indeed,  to  he  ranked  among  the  principal 
asserters  of  the  doctrine  of  oceanonal  causes^  which  we  have  now 
been  considering,  but  who,  in  addition  to  this  general  doctrine, 
had  peculiar  views  of  the  nature  of  perception. 

His  opinions,  on  this  subject,  are  delivered,  at  great  length,  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  Search  of  Truth — La  Recherche  de  la 
Verity — a  work  which  is  distinguished  by  much  eloquence,  and 
by  many  very  profound  remarks  on  the  sources  of  human  error, 
but  which  is  itself  an  example,  in  the  great  system  which  it  sup- 
ports, of  error  as  striking  as  any  of  those  which  it  eloquently  and 
profoundly  discusses.  It  is  truly  unfortunate  for  his  reputation  as 
a  philosopher,  that  these  discussions  do  not  form  a  separate  work, 
but  are  blended  with  his  own  erroneous  system,  the  outline  of 
which  every  one  knows  too  well,  to  think  of  studying  its  details. 
All  that  is  necessary,  to  give  him  his  just  reputation,  is  merely 
that  he  should  have  written  less.  He  is  at  present  known,  chiefly 
as  the  author  of  a  very  absurd  hypothesis.  He  would  -have  been 
known,  and  studied,  and  honoured,  as  a  very  acute  observer  of  our 
nature,  if  he  had  never  composed  those  parts  of  his  work,  to 
which,  probably,  when  he  thought  of  other  generations,  he  look- 
ed as  to  the  basis  of  his  philosophic  fame. 

His  hypothesis,  as  many  of  you  probably  know,  is,  that  we 
perceive  not  objects  themselves^  but  the  ideas  of  them  which  are  in 
God. 

He  begins  his  supposed  demonstration  of  this  paradox '  with  a 
sort  of  negative  proof,  by  attempting  to  shew  the  inadequacy  of 
every  other  mode  of  accounting  for  our  perception  of  the  ideas 
of  things ;  for  I  need  scarcely  state  to  you,  what  is  involved  in  the 
very  enunciation  of  his  metaphysical  theorem, — that  he  regards 
ideas  as  distinct  from  perception  itself,  not  the  mind  a£fected  in  a 
certain  manner,  but  something  separate  and  independent  of  the 
mind. 

He  then  proceeds  to  his  positive  proof,  asserting,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  is  *^  absolutely  necessary  that  God  should  have  in 
himself  the  ideas  of  all  the  beings  which  he  has  created,  since  oth- 
erwise he  could  not  have  produced  them  ;''*  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  God  is  united  to  our  soul  by  his  presence,  '^  so  that  he 
*  Recherche  de  la  Verite,  Li?.  III.  c.  vi. 
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may  be  said  to  hare  that  relation  of  place  to  'the  '  nuod,  which 
apace  has  to  bodj.'^*  Wherever  the  human  mind  is,  there  God 
w,  and  consequently  all  the  ideas  which  are  in  God.  We  have 
thus  a  fund  of  all  the  ideas  necessary  for  perception,  and  a  fond, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  ubtquiiy  of  the  divine  mind,  is  ever 
present,  requirii^,  therefore,  for  our  perception  of  them,  onlj 
that  divine  will,  without  which  no  change  can  take  place. 

That  perception  takes  place,  bj  the  presence  of  this  one  stock 
of  ideas  eternally  present  in  the  divine  mind,  with  which  every 
other  mind  is  united, — rather  than  by  the  creation  of  an  infinite 
number  of  ideas  in  each  separate  mind, — he  conceives  to  be  prov> 
ed,  by  various  reasons, — ^by  the  greater  simplicity  of  this  mode, — 
by  its  peculiar  consistency  with  that  state  of  dependence  on  the  di- 
vine Being,  as  the  source  of  all  light,  in  which  the  mind  of  maa 
is  represented  in  many  passages  of  Scripture, — by  varioos  notions, 
such  as  those  of  infinity^  generti^  sp«cte«,  &C.  the  universality  of 
which  he  conceived  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  absolute  iioity  and 
limitation  ef  every  idea,  that  does  not  derive  a  sort  of  in6nity  from 
the  mind  in  which  it  exists, — and  by  some  other  reasons,  very 
mystical  and  very  feeble,  in  which,  though  it  may  not  be  difficult 
to  discover  what  their  author  meant,  it  is  certainly  very  difficait 
to  conceive,  how  a  mind  so  acute  as  his,  could  have  been  mflnenc- 
ed  by  them. 

It  is,  indeed,  only  this  relation  of  the  mind  of  Malebranche  to 
his  own  very  strange  hypothesis,  which  there  is  any  interest  ia 
tracing ;  for,  though  1  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  give  you  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  hypothesis  itself,  as  a  part  of  the  general  history  of 
our  science,  with  which  the  reputation  and  genius  of  its  author 
render  it  necessary  for  you  to  have  some  acquaintance,  1  am  far 
from  thinking,  that  it  can  throw  any  light  on  our  speculations,  in 
the  present  improved  state  of  the  Science  of  Mind.  1  shall  not 
waste  your  time,  therefore,  with  pointing  out  to  you  the  innumer- 
able objections  to  his  hypothesis,  which,  after  the  view  already 
given  by  me  of  the  simple  process  of  perception,  are,  I  trust,  so 
manifest,  as  not  to  require  to  be  pointed  out.  It  may  be  more 
interesting  to  consider,  in  the  history  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind, 
what  circumstances  led  to  the  formation  of  the  hypothesis. 

In  the  first  place  I  may  remark,  that,  notwithstanding  hia  ven- 

•  Recherche  de  U  Vcritc,  Liv.  111.  c.  vi. 
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erat'on  for  tbe  greater  nomber  of  the  opinions  of  Des  Cartes, 
Malebraitche  unfortunately  had  not  adopted  the  very  enlightened 
Tiews  of  that  eminent  philosopher,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of 
ideas.  He  considered  them  as  existing  distinct  from  the  sentient 
or  percipient  mind, — and,  reasoning  very  justly  from  this  error, 
inferred  their  presence  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity, — who  formed 
the  universe,  not  casually,  but  according  to  conceptions,  that  must 
have  preceded  creation, — the  archetypes,  or  exemplars,  of  all 
that  was  to  be  created.  This  opinion,  as  to  the  eternal  forms 
subsisting  in  the  divine  mind,  agrees  exactly  with  that  of  Plato,  in 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  doctrines,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  poeticaI,*-which,  though  a  term  of  praise  that  usually 
does  not  imply  much  excellence  of  philosophy,  is  the  species  of 
praise  to  which  the  philosophy  of  Plato  has  the  justest  claim.  It 
has  been  delivered,  in  very  powerful  verse,  by  one  of  our  own 
poets,  who  describes  himself  as,  in  science,  a  follower  of  the  ge- 
aios  of  ancient  Greece,  and  who  was  worthy  of  the  inspiring  pre- 
sence of  that  majestic  guide : 

^*  £re  the  radiant  tan 
Sprang  flrom  tbe  eatti  or  ^mid  tbe  vault  of  night 
The  moon  trnpended  her  terener  lamp ! 
Ere  moaotatnt,  woods,  or  streams,  adomM  tbe  globe, 
Or  Wisdom  taught  the  sons  of  meo  ber  k>re,» 
Then  lived  tbe  Ahnigbtj  One,  then,  deep  retired 
In  bis  onfatbom^d  essence,  viewed  the  forms, 
Tbe  forms  eternal  of  created  things ; 
The  radiant  sun,  tbe  moon's  nocturnal  lamp, 
The  mountains,  woods,  and  streams,  the  rolling  globe, 
And  Wisdom's  mien  celestial.    From  the  first 
Of  days,  on  tbem,  his  love  divine,  be  flx'd 
His  admiration,  till,  in  time  complete, 
"What  be  admired  and  loved,  bis  vital  smile 
Unfolded  into  being.    Hence,  tbe  breath 
Of  life,  informing  each  organic  frame  ; 
Hence,  tbe  green  earth,  and  wild  resounding  waves ; 
Hence,  Kgfat  and  shade  alternate,  warmth  and  cold, 
And  clear  autumnal  skies,  and  vernal  showers, 
And  all  tbe  fair  variety  of  tbiogt.*'* 
It  is  in  the  writings  of  St  Augustine,  howeyer,— ^who  had  him- 
self imbibed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  spirit  of  the  Platonic 
•  Plearares  of  ImagiBatioo,  Book  1.  ▼.  69-»78. 
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philMophy, — that  the  true  source  of  the  hypothesis,  which  we 
are  dow  reviewii^,  is  to  be  found.  This  very  eminent  father  of 
the  church, — whose  acuteness  and  eloquence  would  have  entitled 
him  to  very  high  consideration,  even  though  his  works  had  relat- 
ed to  subjects  less  interesting  to  man,  than  those  noble  subjects  of 
which  they  treat, — seems  to  have  met  with  peculiar  honour  from 
the  French  theologians,  and  to  have  given  a  yery  evident  direc- 
tion to  their  intellectual  inquiries.  It  is  indeed  impossihle  to  read 
the  works  of  any  of  the  theological  metaphysicians  of  that  coun- 
try, without  meeting  with  constant  references  to  the  opinions  of 
St  Austin,  and  an  implied  reference,  even  where  it  is  not  expteas- 
ed, — particularly  to  the  very  opinions  most  analogous  to  those  of 
Malebranche. 

The  opinion  of  Augustine,  to  which  i  particularly  allude,  is 
that  which  forms  the  principal  doctrine  of  his  metaphysical  phi- 
losophy,— ^that  there  is  a  supreme  eternal  universal  Trutkj  which 
is  internally  present  to  every  mind,  and  in  which  all  minds  alike 
perceive  the  truths,  which  all  alike  are,  as  it  were,  necessitated 
to  believe, — the  truths  of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  for  example, 
and  the  primary  essential  truths  of  morality. 

These  truths  we  feel  to  be  eternal,  because  we  feel  that  they 
are  not  contingent  on  the  existence  of  those  who  perceive  them, 
but  were,  and  are,  and  must  forever  be  the  same ;  and  we  feel 
also,  that  the  truth  is  one^  whatever  be  the  number  of  individuals 
that  perceive  it,  and  is  not  converted  into  many  truths,  merely  by 
the  multitude  of  believers.  ^^  If,"  says  he,  in  discoursing  of  any 
truth,  I  perceive  that  to  be  true  which  you  say,  and  you  perceive 
that  to  be  true  which  /  say, — where,  I  pray  you,  do  we  both  see 
this  at  the  very  moment  ?  1  certainly  see  it  not  in  you,  nor  you 
in  me, — but  both  see  it  in  that  unchangeable  truth,  which  is  be- 
yond and  above  our  individual  minds.  ^^  Si  ambo  videmus  verum 
esse  quod  dkis,  et  ambo  videmus  verum  esse  quod  dico,  ubi, 
qua&so,  id  videmus  ?  Nee  ego  utique  in  te,  n^c  tu  in  me ;  sed 
ambo  in  ipsa  quae  supra  mentes  nostras  est,  incommntabili  veri- 
tate." 

You  must  not  conceive  that  1  am  contending  for  the  justness  of 
the  opinion  which  I  am  now  stating  to  you — I  state  it  merely  as 
illustrative  of  the  system  of  Malebranche,  If  we  suppose,  with 
Augustine,  that  there  is  one  eternal  TnUby  which  contains  all  truths. 
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and  IB  present  to  all  minds  that  perceive  in  it  the  truths  which  it 
contains,  it  is  but  one  step  more,  and  scarcely  one  step  more,  to 
believe  that  our  ideas  of  all  things  are  contained  and  perceived 
in  one  omnipresent  Mind,  to  which  all  other  minds  are  united,  and 
which  is  itself  the  eternal  Truth,  that  is  present  to  ail.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  passages  which  are  quoted  in  the  Search  of  Truth, 
from  St  Austin,  show  how  strongly  the  author  conceived  his  own 
opinions  to  be  sanctioned  by  that  ancient  authority. 

For  some  of  the  happiest  applications  which  have  been  made 
of  this  very  ancient  system  of  Christian  metaphysics,  I  may  refer 
you  particularly  to  the  works  of  Fenelon, — to  his  demonstration 
of  the  existence  of  God,  for  example, — in  which  many  of  the 
most  abstract  subtleties  of  the  Metaphysics  of  Augustine  become 
living  and  ^loquent^  in  the  reasonings  of  this  amiable  writer,  who 
knew  so  well  how  to  give,  to  every  subject  which  he  treated,  the 
tenderness  of  his  own  heart,  and  the  persuasion  and  devout  con- 
fidence of  his  own  undoubting  belief 

In  this  Protestant  country,  in  which  the  attention  of  theologi- 
ans has  been  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, and  little  comparative  attention  paid  to  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers, — unless,  as  strictly  illustrative  of  the  texts  of  Scripture, 
or  of  the  mere  History  of  the  Church, — the  influence  of  the  met- 
aphysical opinions  of  St  Austin  is  less  to  be  traced ;  and  the  argu- 
ment drawn  from  the  eternal  omnipresent  ideas  of  unity,  and 
number  and  infinity,  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  by  Catholic 
philosophers,  in  demonstrating  the  existence  of  God,  is  hence 
scarcely  to  be  found  at  all,  or,  at  least,  occupies  a  very  inconside- 
rable place,  in  the  numerous  works  of  our  countrymen,  on  the 
same  great  subject.  The  system  of  Malebranche,  might,  indeed 
have  arisen  in  this  country ;  for  we  have  had  writers,  who,  with- 
out his  genius,  have  adopted  his  errors ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  it  was,  by  its  very  nature,  much  more  likely  to  arise, 
in  the  country  which  actually  produced  it 
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LECTURE  XXXI. 

HISTORY  OF  OPINIONS  REGARDING  PRRCEPnON,  CONCTUmED — 
ON  THE  EXTERNAL  AFFECTIONS  COMBINED  WITH  DESHIE,  OR 
ON  ATTENTION. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  gave  yon  a  slight  sketch 
of  some  theories, — or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  of  some  hypo- 
thetical conjectures,  which  have  been  formed  with  respect  to 
perception, — pointing  out  to  you,  at  the  same  time,  the  tivo  si^ 
posed  difficulties  which  appear  to  me  to  have  led  io  them,  in 
false  views  of  the  real  objects  of  perception,  and  of  the  nature  of 
causation  ;  the  difficulty  of  accounting,  with  these  false  views,  for 
the  supposed  perception  of  objects  at  a  distance,  and  for  the  ageiK 
cy  of  matter  on  a  substance,  so  little  capable  as  mind^  of  heing 
linked  with  it,  by  any  common  bond  of  connexion. 

Of  such  hypotheses,  we  considered  three, — the  doctrine  of  the 
Peripatetics  as  to  perception  by  tpedes^  or  shadowy  films,  that 
flow  from  the  object  to  the  organ, — ^the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  the 
indirect  subserviency  of  external  objects,  as  the  mere  occasions  on 
which  the  Deity  himself,  in  every  instance,  produces  in  the  mind 
the  state  which  is  termed  perception, — and  the  particular  doo- 
trine  of  Malebranche,  himself  a  zealous  defender  of  that  general 
doctrine  of  occasional  causes,  as  to  the  perception  of  objects,  or 
rather  of  the  ideas  of  objects  in  the  divine  mind. 

The  only  remaining  hypothesis,  which  deserves  to  be  noticed, 
is  a  very  celebrated  one,  of  Leibnitz,  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-es- 
tablished harmony,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  originated  in  the  same 
false  view  of  the  necessity  of  some  connecting  link  in  causation ; 
and  was  intended,  therefore,  like  the  others,  to  obviate  the  sup- 
posed difficulty  of  the  action  of  matter  on  mind,  and  of  mind  on 
matter. 
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Accordii^  to  this  doctrine,  the  body  neyer  acts  on  the  mind, 
Qor  the  mind  on  the  body,  but  the  motions  of  the  one,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  other,  are  absolutely  independent,  haying  as  little 
influence  on  each  other,  as  they  haye  on  any  other  mind  and  body. 
The  mind  feels  pain,  when  the  body  is  bruised,  but,  from  the  pre- 
established  order  of  its  own  affections,  it  would  haye  felt  exactly 
the  same  pain,  though  the  body,  at  that  moment,  had  been  resting 
upon  roses.  The  arm,  indeed,  moyes  at  the  yery  moment,  when 
the  mind  has  willed  its  motion  ;  but,  it  moyes  of  itself^  in  conse- 
quence of  its  own  pre-established  order  of  moyement,  and  would 
moye,  therefore,  equally,  at  that  yery  moment,  though  the  mind 
had  wished  it  to  remain  at  rest.  The  exact  correspondence  of 
the  motions  and  feelings,  which  we  obserye,  arises  merely  from 
the  exactness  of  the  choice  of  the  Deity,  in  uniting  with  a  body, 
that  was  formed  by  Him,  to  haye  of  itself,  a  certain  order  of  inde- 
pendent motions,  a  mind,  that  was  formed  of  itself  to  haye  a  cer- 
tain order  of  independent  but  corresponding  feelings.  In  the  un- 
erring exactness  of  this  choice,  and  mutual  adaptation,  consists  the 
cxquisiteness  of  the  harmony.  But,  howeyer  exquisite,  it  is  still 
a  harmony  only,  without  the  slightest  reciprocal  action. 

The  mind,  and  its  organic  frame,  are,  in  this  system, — to  bor- 
row the  illustration  of  it  which  is  commonly  used, — like  two  time- 
pMCM,  which  haye  no  connexion  with  each  other,  howeyer  accu- 
rately they  may  agree, — and  each  of  which  would  indicate  the 
hour,  in  the  yery  same  manner,  though  the  other  had  been  de- 
stroyed. In  like  manner,  the  soul  of  Leibnitz, — ^for  the  gp*eat 
theorist  himself  may  surely  be  used  to  illustrate  his  own  hypothe- 
9is,-^would,  though  his  body  had  been  annihilated  at  birth,  haye 
felt  and  acted,  as  if  with  its  bodily  appendage, — studying  the 
same  works,  inyenting  the  same  systems,  and  carrying  on,  with 
the  same  warfare  of  books  and  epistles,  the  same  long  course  of 
indefatigable  controyersy ; — and  the  body  of  this  great  philosopher, 
though  his  SOUL  had  been  annihilated  at  birth,  would  not  merely 
haye  gone  through  the  same  process  of  growth,  eating,  and  di- 
gesting, and  performing  all  its  other  ordinary  animal  functions, — 
but  would  haye  achieyed  for  itself  the  same  intellectual  glory, 
without  any  consciousness  of  the  works  which  it  was  writing  and 
correcting, — would  haye  argued,  with  equal  strenuousness,  for  the 
principle  of  the  sufficient  reason, — claimed  the  honours  of  the  dif- 
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ferential  calculas, — and  laboured  to  prove  this  very  system  of  the 
pre-^Mtablished  harmony^  of  which  it  would,  certainlj,  in  that  case, 
have  been  one  of  the  most  illustrious  examples. 

To  say  of  this  hypothesis,  which  was  the  dream  of  a  |^eat  mind, 
— but  of  a  mind,  I  must  confess,  which  was  very  fond  of  dreaming'* 
and  very  apt  to  dream, — ^that  it  is  a  men  hypothem^  is  to  speak  of 
it  too  favourably.  Like  the  doctrine  of  occasional  causes,  it  sup- 
poses a  system  of  external  things,  of  which,  by  the  very  principle 
of  the  hypothesis,  there  can  be  no  evidence,  and  which  is  absolute- 
ly of  no  utility  whatever,  but  as  it  enables  a  philosopher  to  talk, 
more  justly,  of  pre-establi^ed  harmonies,  without  the  possibility, 
however,  of  knowing  that  he  is  talking  more  justly.  If  the  mind 
would  have  exactly  the  same  feelings  as  now, — ^the  same  pleas- 
ures, and  pains,  and  perceptions  of  men  and  houses,  and  every  thixig 
external,  though  every  thing  external,  comprehending  of  course 
the  very  organs  of  sense,  had  been  annihilated  ages  of  ages  before 
itself  existed,  what  reason  can  there  be  to  suppose,  (hat  this  use- 
less system  of  bodily  organs,  and  other  external  things,  exist  at  pres- 
ent ?  The  universal  irresistible  beUef  of  mankind,  lo  which  phi- 
losophers of  a  different  school  might  appeal,  cannot  be  ui^ged  in  this 
case,  since  the  admission  of  it,  as  legitimate  evidence,  would  at 
once,  disprove  the  hypothesis.  We  do  not  more  truly  believe,  that 
Lght  exists,  than  we  believe,  that  it  affects  us  with  vision,  and  that, 
if  there  had  been  no  light,  there  would  have  been  no  sensation  of 
colour.  To  assert  the  pre-established  harmony,  is,  indeed,  almost 
the  same  things,  as  to  affirm  and  deny  the  same  proposition.  It  is 
to  affirm,  in  the  first  place,  positively,  that  nuUter  earwu,  since  the 
harmony,  which  it  asserts,  is  of  matter  and  mind ;  and  then  to  af- 
firm, as  positively,  that  its  exitience  is  u$eles$j  that  it  cannot  be  per- 
ceived by  us,  and  that  we  are,  therefore,  absolutely  incapable  of 
knowing  whether  it  exists  or  not. 

After  stating  to  you  so  many  hypotheses,  which  have  been 
formed  on  this  subject,  I  need  scarcely  remark,  what  a  fund 
of  perpetual  conjecture,  and,  therefore,  of  perpetual  controver- 
sy, there  is  in  the  varied  wonders  of  the  external  and  internal 
universe,  when  it  is  so  very  difficult  for  a  few  philosphers  to 
•  agree,  as  to  what  it  is  which  gives  rise  to  the  simplest  sensation 
of  warmth,  or  fragrance,  or  colour.  It  might  be  thought,  that, 
in  the  intelleciual  opera^  if  I  may  revert  to  that  ingenious  and 
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lively  allegory,  of  which  I  availed  myself  in  one  of  my  early  Leo 
tares,  in  treating  of  general  physical  inquiry, — ^as  the  whole  spec- 
tacle which  we  behold,  is  passing  within  our  minds,  we  are,  in  thu 
instance  at  least,  fairly  behind  the  scenes,  and  see  the  mechanism 
of  Nature  truly  as  it  is.  But  though  we  are  really  behind  the 
scenes,  and  even,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  may  be  said  to  be  our- 
selves the  movers  of  the  machinery,  by  which  the  whole  repre- 
sentation is  carried  on,  still  the  minute  parts  and  arrangements  of 
the  complicated  mechanism  are  concealed  from  our  view,  almost 
as  completely  as  from  the  observation  of  the  distant  spectators. 
The  primary  springs  and  weights,  indeed,  by  the  agency  of  which 
Phaeton  seemed  to  be  carried  off  by  the  winds,  are  left  visible  to 
us  ;  and  we  know,  that  when  we  touch  a  certain  spring,  it  will  put 
Id  motion  a  concealed  set  of  wheels,  or  that  when  we  pull  a  cord, 
it  will  act  upon  a  system  of  puilies,  which  will  ultimately  produce 
a  particular  effect  desired  by  us ;  but  what  is  the  number  of  wheels 
or  puilies,  and  how  they  are  arranged  and  adapted  to  each  other 
so  as  to  produce  the  effect, — are  leA  to  our  penetration  to  divine. 
Od  this  subject  we  have  seen,  that  as  many  grave  absurdities  have^ 
been  formed  into  systems,  and  honoured  with  commentaries  and 
confutations,  as  in  the  opera  of  external  nature,  at  which,  in  the 
quotation  formerly  made  to  you,  the  Pythagorases  and  Platos  were 
supposed  to  be  present.  ^*  It  is  not  a  system  of  cords  and  puilies 
which  we  put  in  motion,"  says  Aristotle,  ^^ — for  to  move  such  a 
heavy  and  distant  mass  would  be  beyond  our  power, — but  only  a 
number  of  little  phantasms  connected  with  them,  which  have  the 
formj  indeed,  of  cords  and  puilies,  but  not  the  iubstance,  and  which 
are  light  enough,  therefore,  to  fly  at  our  very  touch." — "  We  do 
not  truly  move  any  wheels,"  says  the  great  inventor  of  the  Sys- 
tem of  Occasional  Causes ;  ^'  for,  as  we  did  not  make  the  wheels, 
how  can  we  know  the  principle  on  which  their  motion  is  to  depend, 
or  have  such  a  command  over  them  as  to  be  capable  of  moving 
them  ?  fiut  when  we  touch  a  spring,  it  is  the  occasion  on  which  the 
Mechanist  himself,  who  is  always  present,  though  invisible,  and 
who  must  know  well  how  to  move  them,  sets  them  instantly  in 
motion." — "  We  see  the  motion,"  says  Malebranche,  ^'^not  by 
looking  at  the  wheels  or  puilies, — for  there  is  an  impenetrable 
▼eil  which  hides  them  from  us,  but  by  looking  at  the  Mechanist 
himself,  who  mu$t  see  them,  because  He  is  the  mover  of  them.: 
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and  whose  eye,  in  which  they  are  imaf  ed  ai  he  gases  en  them, 
must  be  a  Uying  mirror  of  all  which  he  moves.^' — *^  It  is  not  a 
spring  that  acts  upon  the  wheels,^'  says  Leibnitz ;  ^^  thoogfa,  whew 
tlie  sphi^  is  touched,  the  wheels  begin  to  move  imflsediately,  and 
never  begin  to  raoye  at  any  other  time.  This  coincideBce,  how* 
ever,  is  not  owing  to  any  connexion  of  one  with  the  other;  for, 
though  the  spring  were  destroyed,  the  wheels' would  move  exact- 
ly as  at  present,  beginning  and  ceasing  at  the  same  precise  mo- 
ments, it  is  owing  to  a  preutablished  harmony  ofmoHmn  in  the 
wheels  and  spring;  by  which  arrangement  the  motion  of  die 
wheels,  though  completely  independent  of  the  other,  always  be- 
gins at  the  very  moment  when  the  spring  is  toached.^' — ^  No," 
exclaims  Berkeley,  ^^  it  is  all  illusion.  The  wheels,  and  conk,  and 
we^^hts,  are  not  seen  because  diey  exist,  but  exist  because  they 
are  seen;  and,  if  the  whole  machinery  is  not  absolutely  annihilat- 
ed when  we  shut  our  eyes,  it  is  only  because  it  finds  shelter  in  the 
mind  of  some  other  Being  whose  eyes  are  never  shut, — and  sire  al- 
ways open,  therefore,  at  the  time  when  ours  are  closing." 

From  all  this  variety  of  conjectural  speculations,  the  conclusion 
which  you  will  perhaps  have  drawn  most  readily,  is  that  which  is 
too  often  the  result  of  our  researches  in  the  Histoiy  of  Science, — 
that  there  may,  as  D'Alembert  truly  says,  be  a  great  deal  of  p^ 
losophizing^  in  which  there  is  very  little  ofphilotophy. 

I  have  now  finished  the  remarks  which  1  had  to  make  on  the 
very  important  class  of  our  external  affectiom  of  mind^  as  they  may 
be  considered  simply  ;  but  it  is  not  always  simply  that  they  exist ; 
and,  when  they  occur  in  combination  with  other  feelings,  the  ap- 
pearance which  they  assume  is  sometimes  so  different,  as  to  lead 
to  the  erroneous  belief,  that  the  complex  feeling  is  the  result  of  a 
distinct  power  of  the  mind. 

When,  in  my  attempt  to  arrange  the  various  feelings  of  which 
the  mind  is  susceptible,  1  divided  these  into  our  external  and  siiler- 
nal  affections,  according  as  their  causes  are,  in  the  one  case,  ob* 
jects  without  the  mind,  and,  in  the  other  case,  previous  feelings, 
or  affections  of  the  mind  itself:  and  subdivided  this  latter  class  of 
internal  affections  into  the  two  orders  of  our  intelloetual  staiee  of 
mind,  and  our  emotiom  ;  I  warned  you,  that  you  were  not  to  con- 
sider Hiese  as  always  arising  separately,  and  as  merely  successive 
to  each  other  ; — that,  in  the  same  manner,  as  we  may  both  see 
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aod  smell  a  rose,  so  maj  we  see,  or  compare,  or  remember,  while 
under  the  inflaeoce  of  some  or  other  of  our  emotions ;  though,  at 
the  same  time,  by  analysis,  or  at  least  by  a  reflective  process,  that 
is  similar  to  analysis,  we  may  be  able  to  distinguish  the  emotion 
from  the  coeiusting  perception,  or  remembrance,  or  comparison, 
-^as  we  are  able^  by  a  very  easy  analysis,  in  like  manner,  when 
we  both  see  and  smell  a  rose,  to  distinguish  in  our  complex  per- 
ception, the  fragrance  from  the  colour  and  form. 

There  is  one  emotion,  in  particular,  that  is  capable  of  so  many 
modifications,  and  has  so  extensive  a  sway  over  human  life,  which 
it  may  be  said  almost  to  occupy  from  the  first  wishes  of  our  infan- 
cy to  the  last  of  our  old  age,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  combined 
with  many  of  our  other  feelings,  both  sensitive  and  intellectual. 
The  emotion  to  which  I  allude  is  desire  ;  a  feeling  which  may  ex- 
ist of  various  species  and  degrees,  from  the  strongest  passion  of 
which  the  mind  is  susceptible,  to  the  slightest  wish  of  knowing  a 
little  more  accurately  the  most  triding  object  before  us ; — end 
though,  in  speaking  of  it  at  present,  I  am  anticipating  what,  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  division  which  we  have  made,  should  not  be 
brought  forward  till  we  consider  the  emotions  in  general,  this  an- 
ticipation is  absolutely  unavoidable  for  understanding  some  of  the 
most  important  phenomena,  both  of  perception,  which  we  have 
been  considering,  and  of  those  intellectual  faculties  which  we  are 
aoon  to  consider.  I  need  not  repeat  to  you,  that  Nature  is  not  to 
be  governed  by  ihe  systems  which  we  form ;  that  though  our  sys- 
tematic arrangements  ought  not  to  be  complicated,  her  phenome- 
na are  almost  always  so ;  and  that,- while  everything  is  thus  inter- 
mixed and  connected  with  every  thing  in  the  actual  phenomena  of 
mind  as  wel)  as  o{  matter,  it  would  be  vain  for  us  to  think  of  ac- 
commodating our  physical  discussions  with  absolute  exactness, 
even  to  the  most  perfect  divisions  and  subdivisions  which  we  may 
be  capable  of  forming.  All  that  is  necessary  is,  that  we  should 
DOt  depart  from  our  order  of  arrangement  without  some  advantage 
in  view,  and  an  advantage  greater  than  the  slight  evil  which  may 
arise  from  the  appearance  of  temporary  confusion. 

The  reason  of  my  anticipation,  in  the  present  instance,  is  to 
explain  to  you  what  1  conceive  to  constitute  the  phenomena  of  at- 
tention,— a  state  of  mind  which  has  been  understood  to  imply  the 
exerciidlb  of  a  peculiar  intellectual  power,  but  which,  in  the  case 
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of  attention  to  objects  of  sense,  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  coexistence  of  desire,  with  the  perception  of  the  object  to 
which  we  are  said  to  attend ;  as,  in  attention  to  other  phenomena 
of  the  mind,  it  is,  in  like  manner,  the  coexistence  of  a  particalar 
desire  with  these  particular  phenomena.  The  desire^  indeed, 
modifies  the  perception,  rendering  our  feeling  more  intense,  ai 
any  other  emotion  would  do,  that  has  equal  relation  to  the  object 
But  there  is  no  operation  of  any  power  distinct  from^the  desire 
and  perception  themselves. 

To  understand  this  fully,  however,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  some  previous  remarks  on  the  coexistence  of  sensations. 

In  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed  by  our  beneficent 
Creator,  in  a  world  of  objects  capable  of  exciting  in  as  various 
feelings,  and  with  senses  awake  to  the  profusion  of  delight, — 
breathing  and  moving  in  the  midst  of  odours,  and  colours,  and 
sounds,  and  pressed  ahke  in  gpentle  reaction,  whether  our  limbs  be 
in  exercise  or  repose,  by  that  firm  soil  which  supports  os,  or  the 
soflness  on  which  we  rest, — ^in  all  this  mingling  action  of  external 
things,  there  is  scarcely  a  moment  in  v^hich  any  one  of  our  feel- 
ings can  be  said  to  be  truly  simple. 

Even  when  we  consider  but  one  of  our  organs,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  the  others,  how  innumerable  are  the  objects  that  con- 
cur in  producing  the  complex  aflQ&ctions  of  a  single  sense  ?  hi  the 
eye,  for  example,  how  wide  a  scene  is  open  to  us,  wherever  our 
glance  may  be  turned  ? — ^woods,  fields,  mountains,  rivers,  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  light,  and  that  magnificent  luminary,  which  converts 
into  light  the  whole  space  through  which  it  moves,  as  if  incapa- 
ble of  existing  but  in  splendour.  The  mere  opening  of  our  eye- 
lid is  like  the  withdrawing  of  a  veil,  which  before  covered  the 
universe  : — It  is  more ;  it  is  almost  like  saying  to  the  universe, 
which  had  perished,  Exist  again ! 

Innumerable  objects,  then,  are  constantly  acting  together  on 
our  organs  of  sense  ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  many  of  these  can,  at 
once,  produce  an  efiect  of  some  sort  in  the  mind,  because  we  tru- 
ly perceive  them  as  a  coexisting  whole.  It  is  not  a  sii^le  point  of 
light  only  which  we  see,  but  a  wide  landscape  ;  and  we  are  capa- 
ble of  comparing  various  parts  of  the  landscape  with  each  other, 
— of  distinguishing  various  odours  in  the  compound  fragrance  of 
the  meadow  or  the  garden, — of  feeling  the  harmony  of  various  co- 
existing melodies. 
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The  turioas  sensations,  then,  may  coexist^  so  as  to  produce  one 
complex  affection.  When  they  do  coexist,  it  must  be  remarked, 
that  they  are  individually  less  intense.  The  same  sound,  for  ex- 
ample, which  is  scarcely  heard  in  the  tumult  of  the  day,  is  capable 
of  affecting  us  powerfully  if  it  recur  in  the  calm  of  the  night ;  not 
that  it  ia  then  absolutely  louder,  but  because  it  is  no  longer  min- 
gled with  other  sounds,  and  other  sensations  of  various  kinds, 
which  rendered  it  weaker,  by  coexisting  with  it.  It  may  be  re- 
garded, then,  as  a  general  law  of  our  perceptions,  that  when  many 
sensations  coexist,  each  individually  is  less  vivid  than  if  it  existed 
alone. 

It  may  be  considered  almost  as  another  form  of  the  same  pro- 
position to  say,  that  when  many  sensations  coexist,  each  is  not 
merely  weaker,  but  less  distinct  from  the  others  with  which  it  is 
combined.  When  a  few  voices  sing  together,  we  easily  recognize 
each  separate  voice.  In  a  very  full  chorus,  we  distinguish  each 
with  more  difficulty ;  and,  if  a  great  multitude  were  singing  to- 
gether, we  should  scarcely  be  able  to  distinguish  any  one  voice 
from  the  rest,  more  than  to  distinguish  the  noise  of  a  single  billow, 
or  a  single  dashing  of  a  few  particles  of  agitated  air,  in  the  whole 
thunders  of  the  ocean  and  the  storm. 

When  many  sensations  coexist,  and  are,  therefore,  of  course 
weaker  and  less  distinct,  if  any  one  were  suddenly  to  become 
much  more  intense,  the  test  would  fade  in  proportion,  so  as  scarce- 
ly to  be  felt.  A  thousand  iaint  sounds  murmui*  around  us,  which 
are  instantly  hushed  by  any  loud  noise.  If,  when  we  are  looking 
at  the  glittering  firmament  of  suns  in  a  winter  night,  any  one  of 
those  distant  orbs  were  to  become  as  radiant  as  our  own  sun, 
which  is  itself  but  the  star  of  our  planetary  system,  there  can  be 
no  question,  that,  like  our  sun  on  its  rising,  it  would  quench  with 
its  brilliancy,  ail  those  little  glimmering  lights,  which  would  still 
shine  on  us,  indeed,  as  before,  but  would  shine  on  us  without  be- 
ing perceived.  It  may  be  regarded,  then,  as  another  general  law 
of  the  mind,  that  when  many  sensations  coexist  of  equal  intensity, 
the  effect  of  the  weretued  intensity  of  om  is  a  diminished  intensity 
of  those  which  coexist  with  it. 

Let  us  now,  for  the  application  of  these  remarks,  consider, 
what  it  is  which  takes  place  in  attention,  when  many  objects  are 
together  acting  on  oar  senses,  and  we  attend,  perhaps,  only  to  a 
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single  sensation.  As  a  mere  description  of  the  pro45eA,  I  cannot 
use  a  happier  exemplification,  than  that  which  Condillac  has  giTeu 
us  in  his  Logtque. 

Let  ns  imagine  a  castle,  which  c^^tnmands,  from  its  elevation, 
an  extensive  view  of  a  domain,  rich  with  all  the  he aa ties  of  na- 
ture and  art  It  is  night  when  we  arrive  at  it  The  next  morn- 
ing our  window-shutters  open  at  the  moment  when  the  sun  has 
just  risen  above  the  horizon, — and  close  again  the  veiy  moment 
after. 

Though  the  whole  sweep  of  country  was  shewn  to  as  hut  /or 
an  ti»9tont,  we  must  have  seen  every  object  which  it  comprehends 
within  the  sphere  of  our  vision.  In  a  second  or  a  third  instant  we 
could  have  received  only  the  same  impressions  which  we  receiv- 
ed at  first ;  consequently,  though  the  window  had  not  been  closed 
again,  we  should  have  continued  to  see  but  what  we  saw  before. 

This  first  instant,  however,  though  it  unquestionably  shewed 
us  all  the  scene,  gave  us  no  real  knowledge  of  it ;  and,  when  the 
windows  were  closed  again,  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  could  have 
ventured  to  give  even  the  slightest  description  of  it, — a  sufficient 
proof,  that  we  may  have  seen  many  objects,  and  yet  have  learned 
nothing. 

At  length  the  shutters  are  opened  again,  to  remain  open  while 
the  sun  is  above  t)>e  horizon ;  and  we  see  once  more  what  we 
saw  at  first.  Even  now,  however,  if,  in  a  sort  of  ecstacy,  we 
were  to  continue' to  see  at  onct^  as  in  the  first  instant,  all  this  mul- 
titude of  different  objects,  we  should  know  as  little  of  them  when 
the  night  arrived,  as  we  knew  when  the  window  shutters  were 
closed  again  after  the  very  moment  of  their  opening. 

To  have  a  knowledge  of  the  scene,  then,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
behold  it  all  at  once^  so  as  to  comprehend  it  in  a  single  gaze ;  we 
must  consider  it  in  detail^  and  pass  successively  from  object  to  ob- 
ject. This  is  what  Nature  has  taughf  us  all.  If  she  has  given 
us  the  power  of  seeing  many  objects  at  once,  she  has  given  us  al- 
so the  faculty  of  looking  but  at  one, — that  is  to  say,  of  directing 
our  eyes  on  one  only  of  the  multitude  ;  and  it  is  to  this  faculty,— 
which  is  a  result  of  our  organization,  says  Condillac, — that  we 
owe  all  the  knowledge  which  we  acquire  from  sight 

The  faculty  is  common  to  us  all :  and  yet,  if  afterwards  we 
were  to  talk  of  the  land^^ape  which  we  had  all  seen,  it  would  be 
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ir«ry  evident,  that  our  knowledge  of  it  would  not  be  exactly  the 
same.  Bj  some  of  us,  a  picture  might  be  given  of  it  with  tolera- 
ble exactness,  in  which  there  would  be  many  objects  such  as  they 
were,  and  many,  certainly,  which  had  very  little  resemblance  to 
the  parts  of  the  landscape  which  we  wished  to  describe.  The 
picture  which  other$  might  give,  would  probably  be  so  confused, 
that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  recognize  the  scene  in  the  de- 
scription, and  yet  all  had  seen  the  same  objects,  and  nothing  but 
the  same  objects.  The  only  difference  is,  that  some  of  us  had 
wandered  from  object  to  object  irregularly,  and  that  others  had 
looked  at  them  in  a  certain  order. 

Now,  what  is  this  order  ?  Nature  points  it  out  to  us  herself. 
It  is  the  very  order  in  which  she  presents  to  us  objects.  There 
are  sonie  which  are  more  striking  than  others,  and  which,  of 
themselves,  almost  call  to  us  to  look  at  them ;  they  are  the  pre- 
dofninant  otjeeti^  around  which  the  others  seem  to  arrange  them- 
selves. It  is  to  them,  accordingly,  that  we  give  our  first  attention; 
and  when  we  have  remarked  their  relative  situations,  the  others 
gradually  fill  up  the  intervals. 

We  begin,  then,  with  the  principal  objects ;  we  observe  them 
in  succession ;  we  compare  them,  to  judge  of  their  relative  posi- 
tions. When  these  are  ascertained,  we  observe  the  objects  that 
fill  up  the  intervals,  comparing  each  with  the  principal  object, 
till  we  have  fixed  the  positions  of  all. 

When  this  process  of  successive,  but  regular  observation,  is 
accomplished,  we  know  all  the  objects  and  their  situations,  and 
can  embrace  them  with  a  single  glance.  Their  order,  in  our 
mind,  i»  no  longer  an  order  of  mere  succession ;  it  is  timuUane' 
ouM,  It  is  that  in  which  they,  exist,  and  we  see.it  at  once  dis- 
tinctly. 

The  comprehensive  knowledge  thus  acquired,  we  owe  to  the 
mere  skill  with  which  we  have  directed  our  eyes  from  object  to 
object.  The  knowledge  has  been  acquired  in  parts  successively } 
but,  when  acquired,  it  is  present  at  once  to  our  mind,  in  the  same 
manner,  as  the  objects  which  it  retraces  to  us,  are  all  present  to 
the  single  glance  of  the  eye  that  beholds  them. 

The  description  which  I  have  now  given  you,  very  nearly  aAer 
the  words  of  Condillac,  is,  I  think,  a  very  faithful  representation  of  a 
process  of  which  we  must  all  repeatedly  have  been  conscious.    It 
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seems  to  me  however,  faithful  as  it  is,  as  a  mere  description,  to 
leare   the  great  difficalty  unexplaioed,  and   even  anremarked. 
We  see  a  multitude  of  ohjects,  and  we  have  one  complex  indis* 
tinct  feeling.     We  wish  to  know  the  scene  more  accurately,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  wish,  though  the  objects  themselves  con- 
tinue as  before,  we  no  longer  seem  to  view  them  all,  but  on- 
ly one,  or  a  few ;  and  the  few,  which  we  now  see,  we  see  more 
distinctly.     Such  1  conceive  to  be  the  process;   but  the  differ- 
ence is,  that  though  we  seem  to  view  only  a  few  objects,  and 
these  much  more  distinctly,  the  field  of  the  eye  still  comprehends 
a  wide  expanse,  the  light  from  which  scarcely  affects  us,  while 
the  light  from  other  parts  of  it,  though  not  more  brilliant,  pro- 
duces in  us  distinct  perception.     It  is  vain  for  Condillac  to  say, 
that  it  is  in  consequence  of  a  faculty  which  we  have  of  directii]^ 
our  eyes  on  one  subject,  a  faculty  which  is  the  result  of  our  organ- 
ization, and  which  is  common  to  all  mankind ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
if  this  direction  of  our  eyes,  of  which  he  speaks,  oo  a  siogte  ob- 
ject, be  meant,  in  its  strict  sense,  of  the  eye  itself,  which  we  di- 
rect, it  is  not  true  that  we  have  any  such  faculty.    We  cannot  di- 
rect our  eyes  so  as  not  to  comprehend  equally  in  our  field  of  vi- 
sion, man^  objects  beside  that  single  object  which  is  supposed  to 
have  fixed  our  attention  ;   and  if,  by  the  direction  of  our  eyes,  be 
meant  the  exclusive  or  limited  perception  by  our  mind  itself,  there 
remains  the  difficulty, — how  it  happens,  that  while  light  from  in- 
numerable objects  falls  on  our  retina  as  before,  it  no  longer  pro- 
duces any  distinct  vision  relatively  to  the  objects  from  which  it 
comes, — while  light  certainly  not  more  brilliant,  from  other  ob- 
jects, produces  vision  much  more  distinct  than  before.    Let  us  con- 
sider this  difficulty  which,  in  truth,  constitutes  the  principal  phe- 
nomenon of  attention,  a  little  more  fully. 

When  Condillac  speaks  of  the  faculty  of  the  mind,  by  which  he 
supposes  it  capable  of  directing  the  eye,  exclusively,  on  certain 
objects,  he  must  speak  of  that  only,  of  which  we  are  conscious, 
previously  to  the  more  distinct  perception  of  those  objects,  as 
certain  parts  of  the  scene. 

What  is  it,  then,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  between  the  in- 
distinct perception  of  the  wide  scene,  and  the  distinct  perception 
of  parts  of  the  scene  ? 

In  the -first  place,  there  is  a  general  desire  of  knowing  the 
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scene  more  accnrateij.  This  is  the  primary  feeling  of  the  pro- 
cess of  attention.  But  this  primary  feeling  is  soon  sacceeded  by 
others.  Indistinct  as  the  whole  complex  scene  may  be,  some 
parts  of  it  more  brilliant,  or  more  striking  in  general  character, 
are  less  indistinct  than  others.  There  are  a  few  more  prominent 
parity  as  Condillac  says,  around  which  the  rest  are  indistinctly  ar- 
ranged. 

With  some  ont  of  these,  then,  as  in  itself  more  impressiye  and 
attractive,  we  begin ;  our  general  desire  of  knowing  the  whole 
scene  having  been  followed  by  a  wish  to  know  this  principal  part 
more  accurately. 

The  next  step  is  to  prevent  the  eye  itself  from  wandering,  that 
no  new  objects  may  distract  it,  and  that  there  may  be  as  little 
confusion  as  possible  of  the  rays  from  different  objects,  on  that 
part  of  the  retina,  on  which  the  rays  fell  from  the  particular  ob- 
ject which  we  wish  to  consider.  We  fix  our  eyes,  therefore,  and 
our  whole  body,  as  steadily  as  we  can,  by  the  muscles  subservi- 
ent to  these  purposes. 

So  far,  unquestionably,  no  new  faculty  is  exercised.  We  have 
merely  the  duire  of  knowing  the  scene  before  us, — the  selection 
of  some  prominent  object,  or  rather  the  mere  perception  of  it,  as 
peculiarly  prominent, — the  desire  of  knowing  it  particularly,-^ 
and  the  contraction  of  a  few  muscles,  in  obedience  to  our  volition. 

No  sooner,  however,  has  all  this  taken  place,  than  instantly, 
or  almost  instantly,  and  without  our  consciousness  of  any  new  and 
peculiar  state  of  mind  intervening  in  the  process,  the  landscape 
becomes  to  our  vision  altogether  different  Certain  parts  only, 
those  parts  which  we  wished  to  know  particularly,  are  seen  by 
us ;  the  remaining  parts  seem  almost  to  have  vanished.  It  is  as  if 
every  thing  before  had  been  but  the  -doubtful  colouring  of  en- 
chantment, which  had  disappeared,  and  left  to  us  the  few  promi- 
nent realities  on  which  we  gaze  ;  or  rather,  it  is  as  if  some  in- 
stant enchantment,  obedient  to  our  wishes,  had  dissolved  every  . 
reality  besides,  and  brought  closer  to  our  sight  the  few  objects 
which  we  desired  to  see. 

Still,  however,  all  of  which  we  are  truly  conscious,  as  pre- 
ceding immediately  the  change  of  appearance  in  the  scene,  is  the 
mere  desire,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  combined  certainly  with  ex- 
pectation of  that  more  distinct  vision  which  follows.    There  may 
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be  a  combination  of  feelings,  bat  no  new  and  pecnliar  feelingv 
eitber  as  simple,  or  coexisting  with  other  feelings, — no  iadication, 
in  short,  of  the  exercise  of  new  power. 

Even  though  we  should  be  incapable,  therefore,  of  under- 
standing how  the  desire  should  hare  this  effect,  it  would  not  be 
the  less  true,  that  the  desire  of  knowing  accurately  a  particular 
object  in  a  group,  is  instantly, — or,  at  least,  instantly  after  some 
organic  change  which  may  probably  be  necessary, — followed  bj  a 
more  vivid  and  distinct  perception  of  the  particular  object,  and  a 
comparative  faintness  and  indistinctness  of  the  other  objects  that 
coexist  with  it;  and  that  what  we  call  attention  is  nothing 
more. 

Are  the  comparative  distinctness  and  indistinctness,  however, 
a  result  which  we  had  no  reason  to  expect?  or  are  they  not 
rather  what  might,  in  some  degree  at  least,  have  been  expected, 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  few  physical  facts  with  respect  to  our 
co-existing  sensations,  which  1  have  already  pointed  out  to  joa, 
and  from  the  circumstance  which  we  are  next  to  consider  ?  We 
have  seen,  in  the  observations  already  made  by  us,  that  many  co- 
existing perceptions  are  indistinct,  and  that  when  one  becomes 
more  vivid,  the  others  become  still  fainter.  All  that  is  necessary, 
therefore,  is  to  discover  some  cause  of  Increased  vividness  of  that 
one  to  which  we  are  said  to  attend. 

If  we  can  discover  any  reason  why  this  should  become  more 
vivid,  the  comparative  indistinctness  of  the  other  parts  of  the  scene 
may  be  considered  as  following  of  course. 

Such  a  cause  exists,  unquestionably,  in  that  feeling  of  desire, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  attention.  To  attend,  is  to  have  a 
desire  of  knowing  that  to  which  we  attend,  and  attention  without 
desire  is  a  verbal  contradiction, — an  inconsistency,  at  least,  as 
great  as  if  we  were  said  to  desire  to  know  without  any  desire  of 
knowing,  or  to  be  attentive  without  attention. 

When  we  attend,  then,  to  apy  part  of  a  complex  group  of  sen- 
sations, there  is  always  an  emotion  of  desire,  however  slight  the 
emotion  may  be,  connected  exclusively  with  that  particular  part 
of  the  group  to  which  we  attend  ;  and  whatever  effect  our  emo- 
tions produce  on  the  complex  feelings  that  accompany  them,  we 
may  expect  to  be  produced,  in  some  greater  or  less  degree,  by 
the  desire  in  the  complex  process  which  we  term  attention. 
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The  effect  which  our  expectation  might  anticipate,  is  the  very 
effect  that  is  truly  found  to  take  place, — an  increased  liveli- 
ness of  that  part  of  the  complex  group,  to  which  alone  the  de- 
sire relates. 

That  it  is  the  nature  of  our  emotioru  of  every  sort,  to  render 
mare  vivid  all  the  mental  affections  with  which  they  are  peculiar- 
ly combined,  as  if  their  own  vivacity  were  in  some  measure  divid- 
ed with  these,  every  one  who  has  felt  any  strong  emotion,  must 
have  experienced.  The  eye  has,  as  it  were,  a  double  qutckiltess, 
to  perceive  what  we  love  or  hate,  what  we  hope  or  fear.  Other 
objects  may  be  seen  slightly ;  but  these,  if  seen  at  all,  become  in- 
stantly permanent,  and  cannot  appear  to  us  without  impressing 
their  presence,  as  it  were,  in  stronger  feeling  on  our  senses  and 
our  soul. 

Such  is  the  effect  of  emotion,  when  combined  even  with  sen- 
sations that  are  of  themselves,  by  their  own  nature,  vivid ;  and 
mark,  therefore,  less  strikingly,  the  increase  of  vividness  receiv- 
ed. The  vivifying  effect,  however,  is  still  more  remarkable,  by 
its  relative  proportion,  when  the  feelings  with  which  the  emo- 
tion is  combined,  are  in  themselves  peculiarly  fkint,  as  in  the  case 
of  mere  memory  or  imagination.  The  object  of  any  of  our  emotions, 
thus  merely  conceived  by  us,  becomes,  in  many  cases,  so  vivid,  as 
to  render  even  our  accompanying  perceptions  comparatively  faint 
The  mental  absence  of  iovert,  for  example,  is  proverbial  ,*  and 
what  is  thus  termed  in  popular  language  absence^  is  nothing 
more  than  the  greater  vividness  of  some  mere  conception,  or  oth- 
er internal  feeling,  than  of  any,  or  all  of  the  external  objects  pre- 
sent at  the  time,  which  have  no  peculiar  relation  to  the  prevail- 
ing emotion. 

^<  The  darkened  son 
Loses  his  light ;  The  rotj-bosom^d  Spring 
To  weeping  Fancy  pines  ;  and  jon  bright  arch 
Contracted^  bends  into  a  dusky  vault. 
All  nature  fades,  extinct ;  and  she  alone. 
Heard,  felt,  and  seen,  possesses  every  thought, 
Fills  evere  sense,  and  pants  in  every  vein. 
Books  are  but  formal  dulness,— tedious  friends, 
And  sad  amid  the  social  band  he  sits 

Lonely  and  unattentive.    From  bis  tongue  • 

The  un£iDish*d  period  falls ;  while,  borne  away 
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On  twelliDg  thought,  hia  wafted  spirit  fliet 
To  the  TRin  botom  of  his  distant  Fair ; 
And  leaTet  the  semblance  of  a  lover,  fix^d 
In  melancbolj  site,  with  head  declined 
And  love-dejected  eyes.'** 

What  blighter  coloors  the  fears  of  tuperBtkion  give  to  the  dim 
objects  perceived  in  twilight,  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  who 
have  to  pass  the  charchyard  at  any  late  hoar,  and  the  little  stH- 
dents  of  ballad  lore,  who  have  carried  with  them,  froRi  the  nurse- 
ry, many  tales  which  they  almost  tremble  to  remember,  know  well 
And  in  the  second  s^ht  of  this  northern  part  of  the  island,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  objects  which  the  seers  conceive  them- 
selves to  behold,  truly  are  more  vivid,  as  conceptions,  than,  but 
for  the  superstition  and  the  melancholy  character  of  the  natives, 
which  harmonize  with  the  objects  of  this  gloomy  foresight,  they 
would  have  been ;  and  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  brightening 
e£fect  of  the  emotion,  as  concurring  with  the  dim  and  shadowy  ob- 
jects which  the  vapoury  atmosphere  of  our  lakes  and  vallies  pre* 
sents,  that  fancy,  relatively  to  the  individual,  becomes  a  tempora- 
ry reality.  The  fifted  eye,  which  has  once  believed  itself  favour- 
ed with  such  a  view  of  the  future,  will,  of  course,  ever  after  have 
a  quicker  fareiighlf  and  more  frequent  revelations ;  its  own  wilder 
emotion  communicating  still  more  vivid  forms  and  colours  to  the 
objects  which  it  dimly  perceives. 

On  this  subject,  however,  I  need  not  seek  any  additional  illus- 
tration. I  may  fairly  suppose  you  to  admit,  as  a  general  physicad 
law  of  the  Phenomena  of  Mind,  that  the  influence  of  every  emo- 
tion is  to  render  nwrt  vivid  the  perception  or  conception  of  its 
object. 

1  must  remark,  however,  that  when  the  emotion  is  very  violent, 
as  in  the  violence  of  any  of  our  fiercer  passions,  though  it  still  ren- 
ders every  object,  with  which  it  harmonizes,  more  vivid  and  prom- 
inent, it  mingles  with  them  some  degree  of  its  own  confusion  of 
feeling.  It  magnifies  and  distorts ;  and  what  it  renders  bri^t- 
er,  it  does  not  therefore  render  more  distinct. 

^'  The  flame  of  passion,  throagh  the  straggling  tool 

Deep-kindled,  shews  across  that  sudden  blaze 

f 

•Tbomson^s  Seasons^Spring,  v.  1006—1031. 
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The  object  of  hit  riptore,  vast  of  sice, 
With  fiercer  colours  aod  a  oight  o(  shade.*** 

The  species  of  desire  which  we  are  considering,  howerer,  is 
Mot  of  this  fierce  and  tempestuous  kind. 

Emotions  of  a  calmer  species  have  the  vivifying  effect,  with- 
out the  indiitwctnen ;  and  precisely  of  this  degree  is  that  desire 
which  constitutes  attention  as  coexisting  with  the  sensations,  or 
other  feelings  to  which  we  are  said  to  attend. 

We  haye  found,  then,  in  the  desire  which  accompanies  atten- 
tion, or  rather  which  chiefly  constitutes  it,  the  cause  of  that  increas- 
ed intensity  which  we  sought. 

When  all  the  various  objects  of  a  scene  are  of  themselves 
equally,  or  nearly  equally,  interesting  or  indifferent  to  us,  the 
union  of  denre^  with  any  particular  perception  of  Ihe  group,  might 
be  supposed,  a  priori^  to  render  this  perception  in  some  degree 
more  vivid  than  it  was  before.  It  is  not  necessary  that  this  differ- 
ence of  vividness  should  take  place  wholly^  or  even  be  very  strik- 
ing, in  the  first  instant ;  for,  by  becoming  in  the  first  instant  even 
slightly  more  vivid,  it  acquires  additional  colouring  and  promi- 
nence, so  as  to  increase  that  interest,  which  led  us  originally  to 
select  it  for  our  first  minute  observation,  and  thus  to  brighten  it 
more  and  more  prc^ressiveiy.  Indeed,  when  we  reflect  on  our 
consciousness  during  what  is  called  an  effort  of  attention^  we  feel 
that  some  such  progress  as  this  really  takes  place,  the  object  be- 
coming gradually  more  distinct  while  we  gaze,  till  at  length  it  re- 
quires a  sort  of  effort  to  turn  away  to  the  other  coexisting  objects, 
and  to  renew  with  them  the  same  process. 

Attention,  then,  is  not  a  simple  mental  state,  but  a  process,  or 
a  combination  of  feelings.  It  is  not  the  result  of  any  peculiar  pow- 
er of  the  mind,  but  of  those  mere  laws  of  perception,  by  which 
the  increased  vividness  of  one  sensation  produces  a  corresponding 
faintness  of  others  coexisting  with  it,  and  of  that  law  of  our  emo- 
tions, by  which  they  communicate  greater  intensity  to  every 
perception,  or  other  feeling,  with  which  they  coexist  and  har- 
monize. 

*  Pleasures  of  fnagiDatioo,  Book  H.  r.  137—140. 
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LECTURE  XXXII. 

ON  THE  EXTERNAL    AFFECTIONS  OF  MIND  COMBINED  WITH  DE- 
SIRE, CONTINUED. ON  THE  INTERNAL  AFPECTIONB  OF  MOOX 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  THEM. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  GeDtlemen,  I  concluded  mj  sketch  of  tbe 
diilereDt  hypotheses  of  philosophers  with  respect  to  perceptioOf 
with  an  account  of  that  Pre-estahlished  Harmony,  hy  which  Leib> 
nitz,  excluding  all  reciprocal  agency  of  mind  and  matter,  endeav- 
oared  to  account  for  the  uniform  coincidence  of  our  mental  ieel- 
logs  with  our  hodily  movements, — an  hypothesis  which,  though  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  gained  many  followers  out  o£  Germany, 
produced  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration  in  the  country  of  its  au- 
thor. I  may  remark  by  the  way, — as  a  rery  striking  example  of 
the  strange  mixture  of  seemingly  opposite  qualities,  which  we  fre- 
quently find  in  the  character  of  nations, — that,  while  the  comitry, 
of  which  I  speak,  has  met  with  ridicule, — ^most  unjust  in  degree, 
as  national  ridicule  always  is, — for  the  heaviness  of  its  laborious 
erudition,  it  must  be  allowed  to  surpass  ail  other  countries  in  the 
passionate  enthusiasm  of  its  philosophy,  which,  particularly  in  met- 
aphysics, from  the  reign  of  Leibnitz  to  the  more  recent  worship 
paid  to  the  transcendentalism  of  Kant,  seems  scarcely  to  have  ad- 
mitted of  any  calm  approbation,  or  to  have  known  any  other  inquir- 
ers than  violent  partisans  and  violent  foes. 

After  my  remarks  on  this  hypothesis,  which  closed  my  view  of 
our  external  aflfections  of  mind,  as  they  exist  simply,  I  next  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  them,  as  they  exist,  combined  with  desire,  in  that 
state  of  the  mind,  which  is  termed  attention^ — a  state  which  has 
been  supposed  to  indicate  a  peculiar  intellectual  power,  bu(  which, 
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I  endeaTOured  to  ihew  yon,  admits  of  being  analyzed  into  othet 
more  general  principles. 

It  is  to  oor  consciousness,  of  course,  that  we  must  refer  for  the 
truth  of  any  such  analysis ;  and  the  process  which  it  rcreak  to  us, 
in  attention,  seems,  1  think,  to  justify  the  analysis  which  I  made, 
indicating  a  combination  of  simpler  feelings,  but  not  any  new  and 
distinct  species  of  feeling,  to  be  referred  to  a  peculiar  faculty. 

We  see  many  objects  together,  and  we  see  them  indistinctly. 
We  wish  to  know  them  more  accurately^ — and  we  are  aware, 
that  this  knowledge  can  be  acquired  only  in  detail.  We  select 
some  one  more  prominent  object,  from  the  rest, — or  rather,  with- 
out any  selection  on  our  part,  this  object  excites,  in  a  higher  de- 
gree, our  desire  of  observing  it  particularly,  merely  by  being  more 
prominent,  or,  in  some  other  respect,  more  interesting  than  the 
rest  To  observe  it  particularly,  we  fix  our  body,  and  our  eyes, 
— ^for  it  is  a  case  of  yision  which  I  have  taken  for  an  example, — 
as  steadily  as  possible,  that  the  light  from  the  same  points  of  the 
object  may  continue  to  fall  on  the  same  points  of  the  retina.  To- 
gether with  our  wish,  we  have  an  expectation,  the  natural  effect 
of  uniform  past  experience,  that  the  object  will  now  be  more  dis- 
tinctly perceived  by  us  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  this  expectation, 
when  the  process,  which  I  hare  described,  is  completed,  the  ob- 
ject, as  if  it  knew  our  very  wish,  and  hastened  to  gratify  it,  does 
become  more  distinct ;  and,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  thus  more 
yivid,  the  other  objects  of  the  group  become  gradually  fainter,  till 
at  length  they  are  scarcely  felt  to  be  present.  Such,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  new  and  peculiar  state  of  mind,  is  the  mental 
process,  as  far  as  we  are  conscious  of  it ;  and,  if  this  be  the  pro- 
cess, there  is  no  reason  to  infer  in  it  the  operation  of  any  power 
of  the  mind  different  from  those  which  are  exercised  in  other  cas- 
es. *  The  general  capacities  of  percepti<m,  and  desire,  and  expec- 
tation, and  voluntary  command  of  certain  muscles,  which,  on  eve- 
ry Tiew  of  the  phenomena  of  attention,  we  must  allow  the  mind  to 
possess,  are,  of  themselves,  sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena^ 
and  preclude,  therefore,  any  further  reference. 

The  brightening  of  the  objects  to  which  we  attend,  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  objectB  which  have  interested  us,  and  which  we  feel  a 
jdmre  of  knowing,  and  the  consequent  fading  of  the  other  coexist- ' 
log  objects,  1  explained,  by  the  well  known  influence,  not  of  de- 
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sire  merfflj,  but  of  all  our  emotions,  in  reDderiog  more  yiTid  thoie 
objects  of  perception  or  fancy,  with  which  they  harmonize;  and  I 
illustrated  this  influence  by  Yarions  examples^ 

The  phantasms  of  imagination,  in  the  reTeries  of  our  waking 
hours,  when  our  external  senses  are  still  open,  and  quick  to  feel, 
are,  as  mere  conceptions,  far  less  vivid  than  the  primary  percep- 
tions, from  which  they  originally  flowed ;  and  yet,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  any  strong  emotion,  they  become  so  much  more  bright 
and  prominent  than  external  things,  that,  to  the  impassioned  mas- 
er,  on  distant  scenes  and  persons,  the  scenes  and  persons  truly 
around  him,  are  almost,  as  if  they  were  not  in  existence.  If  a 
mere  conception,  then,  faint  as  it  must  always  be  by  its  own  na- 
ture, can  thus  be  rendered  more  vivid  than  reality,  by  the  union 
of  any  strong  desirt^  it  is  surely  less  wonderful,  that  the  same 
cause  should  communicate  the  same  superior  vividness  to  the 
brighter  realities  of  perception.  If  what  we  remember  with  in- 
terest, and  wish  to  see  again,  become  so  much  more  ririd  in 
our  fancy,  merely  by  this  very  wish,  that  we  scarcely  perceive 
any  one  of  the  innumerable  objects  before  our  eyes,  what  we 
truly  see,  in  its  own  lively  colouring,  and  feel  a  strong  desire  of 
knowing  more  intimately,  may  well  be  supposed  to  render  us  less 
sensible  to  the  other  coexisting  objects,  which  the  very  shadows 
of  our  imagination,  when  brightened  by  a  similar  desire,  were 
able  mutually  to  annihilate  or  eclipse. 

In  addition  to  this  direct  vivifying  influence  of  the  desire  itself, 
some  part, — and,  perhaps  a  very  considerable  part — of  the  bright- 
ening of  the  object,  during  attention,  may  arise  indirectly  from 
the  mere  muscular  adaptation  of  the  oi^n.  I  do  not  speak  mere- 
ly of  that  internal  adaptation,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  accom- 
modates the  organ  to  the  object,  and,  therefore,  varies  with  the 
distance  of  the  object,  but  of  that  simpler  contraction,  which  keeps 
the  organ,  as  a  whole,  steadily  fixed.  It  is  proved  by  many  facts, 
that  a  certain  time  is  necessary,  for  vision,  and,  probably,  in  like 
manner,  for  all  our  perceptions.  A  cannon  ball,  for  example, 
though  it  must  have  reflected  light  to  us,  during  its  passage,  may 
yet  pass  before  our  eyes,  so  rapidly,  as  not  to  be  perceived ;  and» 
if  a  part  of  the  eye  be  afiected,  in  a  certain  manner,  by  one  col- 
our, and  a  diflerent  colour  fall  upon  it  so  rapidly  after  the  ^flrst, 
that  the  former  affection  has  not  previously  ceased,  the  result  is 
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not  the  yisual  affection,  which  the  second  coloar  alone  would  have 
produced,  but  that  which  would  have  arisen  at  once  from  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two  colours.  In  this  way,  in  an  experiment  which  has 
been  often  performed,  for  the  demonstration  of  this  simple  and 
beautiful  fact ;  if  a  cylinder  be  painted  in  longitudinal  bars,  with 
the  prismatic  colours,  in  certain  proportions,  and  be  revolved  rap- 
idly on  its  axis,  its 'surface  to  the  eye  will  not  seem  to  present  any 
one  of  the  colours,  which  are  really  painted  on  it,  but  an  uni- 
form whUtnest^  which  it  has  not,  on  a  single  point  of  its  whole 
surface. 

If  rays  of  different  colours,  falling  in  rapid  succession,  on  the 
same  points  of  the  retina,  thus  seem  to  mingle  with  each  other, 
and  produce  one  confused  effect,  it  must  evidently  be  of  great  im- 
portance, for  distinct  vision,  that  the  eyes  should  be  so  fixed,  that 
the  rays  from  the  objects  which  we  wish  to  observe,  may  not  fall, 
on  some  parts  of  the  retina,  previously  affected  by  the  light  of 
other  objects,  but,  as  much  as  possible,  on  the  same  parts,  during 
the  whole  time  of  our  observation.  This  can  be  done,  as  I  have 
said,  only  by  the  continued  agency  of  certain  muscles ;  and  hence 
arises  that  feeling  of  muscular  effort^  of  which  we  are  conscious  in 
the  process.  How  difficult  is  it  for  us,  to  keep  a  muscle,  for  any 
length  of  time,  in  the  same  exact  point  of  contraction,  without  the 
slightest  deviation  from  this  point,  is  well  known  to  physiologists ; 
and,  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  in  attention,  we  should  be 
conscious  of  a  considerable  effort,  in  endeavouring  to  fix  steadily 
any  of  our  organs.  The  power  of  thus  fixing  our  muscles,  is  a 
power  which  improves  by  habitual  exercise ;  and  it  is  probably 
very  much  in  this  way,  that  the  practised  eye  is  able  so  rapidly 
to  distinguish  the  minute  parts  of  objects,  which  require  from 
others  a  much  longer  effort  of  attention. 

But,  whatever  the  effect  of  the  muscular  adapiation  may  be,  it 
is  not  the  less  certain,  if  we  reflect  on  our  feelings,  that  the  men- 
tal part  of  the  process  of  attention  involves  nothing  more,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  primary,  perception,  which  is  its  object,  than  desire 
with  expectation.  This  is  all  of  which  we  are  truly  conscious,  pre- 
viously to  the  brightening  of  the  perception  itself,  to  which  we 
are  said  to  attend  ; — a  brightening,  which,  from  the  general  laws 
of  emotion,  might  very  naturally  be  expected  as  the  result  of  the 
union  of  desire,  with  any  of  our  sensations.     In  such  circumstan- 
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ces,  then,  it  is  not  wonderful^  that  we  sfaoaM  remevoher  best  the 
objects  to  which  we  paj  most  atteiition,  since  this  is  only  to  say, 
that  we  remember  best  the  objects  on  which  we  have  dwelt  loi^- 
est,  and  withr  greatest  interest,  and  which  we  have,  therefore, 
kaown  most  accurately. 

Such  are  our  sensations  or  perceptions,  when  united  with  de- 
sire, ezhUHting  appearances,  which  seem,  at  firsts  la  indicate, 
thoi^  they  do  not  truly  indicate,  a  peculiar  power  or  suscepti- 
bility of  the  mind.  We  shall  find,  in  considering  our  intellectaal 
slates  of  mind,  the  order  of  mental  phenomena,  to  which  we  next 
proceed,  that  the  union  of  desire  with  these,  has  led,  in  like  man- 
ner, to  the  belief  of  many  distinct  intellectual  powers,  which  yet, 
like  eUtenlMn^  admit  of  being  analyzed  into  simpler  elementk 
These  intellectual  phenomena  themselves,  in  their  simple  state, 
must,  however,  be  first  examined  by  us. 

Having  now,  then,  ofiered  all  the  observations  for  which  our 
limited  course  allows  me  room,  on  the  very  imporlaiit  primttty 
class  of  external  affections  of  the  mind,  I  proceed  aococding  io  our 
general  division,  to  consider  the  eewndary  class  of  its  intenml  af- 
fections ;  those  states  of  it,  which  are  not  the  result  of  causes  for- 
eign to  the  mind  itself,  but  immediate  consequents  of  its  own  pre- 
ceding feelings. 

The  Divine  Contriver  of  our  mental  frame,  who  formed  the 
soul  to  exist  in  certain  states,  on  the  presence  of  external  things, 
formed  it  also  to  exist,  in  certain  successive  states,  without  the 
presence  or  direct  influence  of  any  thing  external ;  the  one  state 
of  the  mind,  being,  as  immediately  the  cause  of  the  state  of  mind 
which  follows  it,  as,  in  our  external  feelings,  the  change  produc- 
ed, in  our  corporeal  organ  of  sense,  is  the  cause  of  any  one  of 
the  particular  afiections  of  that  class.  In  the  one  class,  that  of 
our  internal  affections,  the  phenomena  depend  on  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  successive  changes  of  state  of  the  mind  itself.  In  the 
other  class,  that  of  our  external  afiections,  they  depend  on  the 
laws  of  the  mind^  indeed,  which  is  susceptible  of  these  peculiar 
changes  of  state ;  butthey  depend,  in  an  equal  degree,  on  the 
laws  which  give  to  ^natter  its  peculiar  qualities,  and,  consequently, 
its  peculiar  influence  on  this  mental  susceptibility.  If  light  were 
to  be  annihilated,  it  is  very  evident,  that,  though  our  mind  itself 
were  to  continue  endowed  with  all  its  present  susceptibilities,  it 
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Bever  again  could  behold  tiie  snn,  around  whose  cold  and  gloomy 
mass  our  earth  might  still  revolve  as  now ;  nor^  in  such  circun^ 
stances,  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it  WDuld  exist  in  any 
one  of  those  various  states,  which  constitute  the  delightful  sensations 
of  vision.  These  sensations,  then,  depend  on  external  tilings,  as  much 
as  on  the  mind  itttif.  But,  though  aAer  we  have  once  been  enriched 
with  the  splendid  acquisitions,  which  our  perceptive  organs  afford 
us,  every  thing  external  were  to  vanish,  not  from  our  sight  merelyi 
but  from  all  our  senses,  and  our  mind  alone  were  to  exist  in  the  infini* 
ty  of  space,  together  with  that  Eternal  Majesty  which  formed  it^ 
—still  thought  after  thought,  and  feeling  after  feeling,  would  arise^ 
as  it  were,  spontaneously,  in  the  disembodied  spirit, — if  no  changd 
in  its  nature  were  to  take  place ;  and  the  whole  world  of  lights 
and  fragrance,  and  harmony,  would,  in  its  remembrance,  almost 
rise^again,  as  if  outliving  annihilation  itself.  It  is  by  this  capacity 
of  internal  change  of  state,  indeed,  that  the  soul  is  truly  immortal, 
which,  if  it  were  capable  of  no  affections,  but  those  which  I  have 
termed  external,  would  itself  be  virtually  as  mortal  as  all  the  mor- 
tal things  that  are  around  it ;  since,  but  for  them,  as  causes  of  its 
feelings,  it  could  not,  in  these  circumstances,  of  complete  depen- 
dence,  have  any  feelings  whatever,  and  could,  therefore,  exist  on- 
ly in  that  state  of  original  insensibility,  which  preceded  the  first 
sensation  that  gave  it  consciousness  of  existence.  It  is,  in  the 
true  sense  of  immortality  of  life,  immortal,  only  because  it  depends 
for  its  feelings,  as  well  as  for  its  mere  existence,  not  on  the  state 
of  perishable  things,  which  are  but  the  atmosphere  that  floats 
around  it,  but  on  its  own  independent  laws ;  or,  at  least, — ^for  the 
laws  of  mind,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  matter,  can  mean  nothing 
Biore,-— depends,  for  the  successions  of  its  feelings,  only  on  the 
provident  arrangements,  of  that  All-foreseeing  Power  whose  will, 
as  it  existed  at  the  very  moment  at  which  it  called  every  thing- 
from  nothing,  and  gave  to  mind  and  matter  their  powers  and  sus- 
ceptibilities, is  thus,  consequently,  in  the  whole  series  of  effects, 
from  age  to  age,  the  eternal  legislation  of  the  universe. 

Even  while  our  soul  is  united  to  this  bodily  frame,  and  contin- 
ually capable  of  being  affected  by  the  objects  that  are  continually 
present  with  it,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  our  feelings  arc 
those  which  arise  from  our  internal  successions  of  thought.  Innu* 
merable  as  our  perceptions  are,  they  are  but  a  small  part  of  the 
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yaried  consciousnew  of  a  day.  We  do  not  see,  or  feel,  objecto 
merely,  for  this  alone  woald  be  of  little  value, — but  we  compare 
them  with  each  other, — we  form  plans  of  action,  and  prosecute 
them  with  assiduous  attention,— K)r  we  meditate  on  the  means  bj 
which  they  may  most  effectually  be  prosecuted ;  and  with  all  oar 
perceptions  of  external  things,  and  plans  of  serious  thought,  a  con- 
tinued fairy  work  of  inyoluntary  fancy,  is  incessantly  mingling,  in 
consequence  of  the  laws  of  suggestion  in  the  mind  itself,  like  the 
transient  shadows,  on  a  stream,  of  the  clouds  that  fled  over  it, 
which  picture  on  it  their  momentary  forms,  as  they  pass  in  rapid 
variety,  without  affecting  the  course  of  the  busy  current,  which 
glides  along  in  its  majestic  track,  as  if  they  had  never  been.  U 
we  had  the  power  of  txiemal  sense  only,  life  would  be  as  passive 
as  the  most  unconnected  dream,  or  rather  far  more  passive  and 
irregular  than  the  wildest  of  our  dreams.  Our  remembrances, 
comparisons,  our  hopes,  our  fears,  and  all  the  variety  of  our 
thoughts  and  emotions,  give  a  harmony  and  unity  to  our  geoeni 
consciousness,  which  make  the  consciousness  of  each  day  a  little 
drama,  or  a  connected  part  of  that  still  greater  drama,  which  is  to 
end  only  with  the  death  of  its  hero,  or  rather  with  the  commence- 
ment of  his  glorious  apotheosis. 

How  wide  a  field  the  internal  affections  of  the  mind  present^ 
without  dependence  on  the  system  of  material  things, — ^with 
which  we  are  connected,  indeed,  by  many  delightful  ties,  but  bj 
ties  that  have  relation  only  to  this  mortal  scene, — ^is  proved  in  a 
very  striking  manner,  by  the  increased  energy  of  thoi^ht  which 
we  often  seem  to  acquire  in  those  hours  of  the  quiet  of  the  ni^t, 
when  every  external  influence  is  nearly  excluded^ — the  hours  of 
inward  meditation,  in  which  the  mind  has  been  poetically  said,  to 
retire  into  the  sanctuary  of  its  own  immense  abode,  and  to  feel 
there  and  enjoy  its  spiritual  infinity,  as  if  admitted  to  the  etherial 
dwellings  and  the  feasts  of  the  Gods. 

^^  Nonne  Wdes,  qnotiet  noz  circumfanditar  atra 
Iroioeosi  terga  Ooeaoi  terramqae  polumque, 
Cam  renim  obdazit  ipeciet  obnubilus  Aer 
Nee  fragor  impulsas  aut  vox  allabitur  aurei, 
Ut  nullo  iotuitu  mens  jam  defiza,  recedit 
In  lese,  et  fires  intra  se  colligit  omnes? 
Ut  mac^no  bospitio  potitor,  seqae  ezcipit  ipsa 
Totam  inttts  ;  seu  jutsa  Deam  discumbere  mensiab 
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Nam  aeqae  tic  illam  aolido  de  marmore  tacta 
Nee  cum  porticibas  capiunt  laqaiaria  centttm 
Aurea,  tot  diitincta  locia,  tot  regibui  apta, 
Quaetit^qoe  epulaCjTjrioque  ioitructus  ab  ostro ; 
Ut  gaadet  libi  juocta,  sibique  ioteoditur  ipsa. 
Ipsa  libi  tota  iocumbeoi,  totamque  pererrans 
Immensa  immensam  spatio  loogeqve  patentem. 
'Sen  datces  ioter  iatebrat  Helicooit  amseni, 
Et  aacram  Phoebi  neraorum  diTertitur  umbramy 
Fcecandum  pleno  exerceai  tub  pectore  numeo  ; 
Seu  cauiat  rerum  occultai,  et  semina  Tolvit, 
Et  queii  fcBderibus  conspirent  mazimut  £ther 
Neptunosque  Pater,  Telluique,  atque  omnia  gignant ; 
Sive  altum  virtutia  iter  aubducit,  et  almaa 
Molitur  legea,  qaeia  fortuaata  juventaa 
Fareat,  ac  pace  imperium  tutetur  et  armia.^'* 

The  ifUemal  states  of  mind,  then,  which  form  the  class  next 
to  he  considered  hy  us,  present  to  our  inquiry  no  narrow  or  unin- 
teresting field.  We  are  to  find  in  these  again  eyery  thing,  though 
in  fainter  colours,  which  delighted  and  interested  us  in  the  form- 
er class ;  while  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  to  discover,  an  abund- 
ant source  of  feelings  still  more  delightful  «uid  sublime  in  them- 
selves, and  stUl  more  interesting  to  our  analysis.  We  are  no  lon- 
ger mere  tensitive  beings,  that  gaze  upon  the  universe,  and  feel 
pain  or  pleasure  as  a  few  of  its  elementary  particles  touch  our 
nerves.  We  are  the  discoverers  of  laws,  which  every  element  of 
the  universe  obeys, — the  tracers  of  events  of  ages  that  are  past, 
— the  calculators  and  prophets  of  events,  that  are  not  to  occur  till 
generation  after  generation  of  the  prophetic  calculators  that  suc- 
ceed us  slfall  themselves  have  passed  away ; — ^and,  while  we  are 
thus  Me  to  discover  the  innumerable  relations  of  created  things, 
we  are,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  medium  of  these  internal  states 
of  our  own  mind,  the  diacoverert  also  ef  that  Infinite  Beings  who 
framed  every  thing  which  it  is  our  glory  to  be  capable  merely  of 
observing,  and  who,  without  acting  directly  on  any  of  our  organs 
of  sense,  is  yet  present  to  our  intellect  with  as  bright  a  reality  of 
perception,  as  the  suns  and  planets  which  he  has  formed  are  pre- 
sent to  our  corporeal  vision. 

*  D.  Heioaioa.    Oe  Contemptn  Mortia,  Libr  i. 
6.3 
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The  species  of  philosophical  inquiry,  which  our  tnleniai  afiec- 
tioDS  of  miad  admit,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  our  exttrwal 
afiectioDS  admit;  that  is  to  say,  we  are  in  our  inquiry,  to  consider 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  arise,  and  the  circumstances 
which  follow  them,  with  the  relations  which  they  appear  to  us 
mutually  to  hear  to  our  txtemtd  feelings,  and  to  each  other,  and 
nothing  more.  It  is  as  little  possihle  for  us,  independently  of  ex- 
perience, to  discover  a  priori^  any  reason  that  one  state  of  mind 
should  he  foltowed  directly  hy  another  state  of  mind,  as,  in  the 
case  of  our  external  feelings,  to  discover  any  reason,  that  the 
presence  of  light  should  he  followed  by  that  particular  mental 
state  which  constitutes  the  sensation  of  colour,  not  by  that  which 
constitutes  the  perception  of  the  song  of  a  nightingale,  or  the  fra- 
grance of  a  violet, — or  that  those  external  causes  should  he  fol- 
lowed by  their  peculiar  sensations,  rather  than  by  the  perception 
of  colour.  It  is  equally  vain  for  us  to  think  of  discovering  any 
reason,  in  the  nature  of  the  mind  itself,  which  could  hRve  enabled 
us  to  predict,  without  actual  experience,  or,  at  least,  without  anal- 
ogy of  other  similar  instances,  any  of  the  mere  inleUectual  chan- 
ges of  state, — that  the  sight  of  an  object,  which  we  have  seen  be- 
fore in  other  circumstances,  should  recal,  by  instant  spontaneous 
suggestion,  those  other  circumstances  which  exist  no  loi^r; — 
that  in  meeting,  in  the  most  distant  countiy,  a  native  of  our  own 
land,  it  should  be  in  our  own  power,  by  a  single  word  to  annihUaU^ 
as  it  were,  for  the  moment,  all  the  seas  and  mountains  between 
him  and  his  home  ; — or,  in  the  depth  of  the  most  gloomy  dungeon, 
where  its  wretched  tenant,  who  has  been  its  tenant  for  half  a  life, 
sees,  and  scarcely  sees,  the  few  faint  rays  that  serve  but  to  speak 
of  a  sunshine,  which  he  is  not  to  enjoy,  and  which  thdy  deprive 
him  of  the  comfort  of  forgetting,  and  to  render  visible  to  his  very 
eyes  that  wretchedness  which  he  feels  at  his  heart, — that  even 
this  creature  of  misery, — whom  no  one  in  the  world  perhaps  re- 
members but  the  single  being,  whose  regular  presence,  at  the 
hour  at  which  he  gives  him,  day  by  day,  the  means  of  adding  to  his 
life  another  year  of  wretchedness  like  the  past,  is  scarcely  felt  as 
the  presence  of  another  living  thing, — should  yet,  by  the  influence 
of  a  single  thought,  enter  into  the  instant  possession  of  a  freedom 
beyond  that  which  the  mere  destruction  of  his  dungeon  could  give, 
— a  freedom  which  restores  him  not  merely  to  the  libert^y  but  to 
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the  verj  tfuan  which  he  had  lost, — ^to  the  woods,  afid  the  brook, 
and  the  fields  of  his  boyish  frolics,  and  to  all  the  happy  faces 
which  were  only  as  happy  as  his  own.  The  innumerable  exam- 
ples of  such  successions  of  thought  we  know  from  experience, 
bat  from  experience  only.  It  is  enough  for  us,  however,  to  ascer* 
tain  the  simple  fact,  that  the  internal  suggestions  of  thought  after 
thought,  without  the  recurrence  *of  any  external  object  does  take 
place,  as  truly  as  sensation  itself,  when  external  objects  recur, — 
to  observe  the  general  circumstances  relating  to  the  suggestion, — 
and  to  arrange  the  principle  on  which  it  seems  to  depend,  a&  a 
principle  of  our  intellectual  constitution.  While  we  attempt  no 
more  than  this,  we  are  certain  at  least  that  we  are  not  attempt- 
ing any  thing  which  is  beyond  the  sphere  of  human  exertion. 
To  attempt  mor€y  and  to  strive  to  discover,  in  any  one  of  the  se- 
ries of  our  internal  feelings,  some  reason  which  might  have  led  us 
originally  to  frtdici  its  existence,  or  the  existence  of  the  other 
mental  affections  which  succeed  it,  would  be  to  hope  to  discover, 
what  is  not  merely  beyond  our  power  even  to  divine,  but  what  we 
should  be  incapable  of  knowing  that  we  had  divined,  even  though 
we  should  canaUy  have  succeeded  in  making  the  discovery. 

In  the  classification  of  our  internal  feelings,  as  in  every  classi- 
fication, and,  indeed,  in  every  thing,  intellectual  or  moral,  which 
can  eftercise  us,  it  is  evident,  that  we  may  err  in  two  ways,  by  ex- 
cess or  deficiency.  We  may  multiply  divisions  without  necessity, 
or  we  may  labour  in  vain  to  force  into  one  division  individual  diver- 
sities, which  cannot,  by  any  labour,  be  made  to  correspond.  The 
goldtn  mean^  of  which  moralists  speak,  is  as  important  in  tcMnre,  as 
in  our  practical  views  of  happiness;  and  the  habit  of  this  cautious 
speculative  moderation,  is,  probably,  of  as  difficult  attainment  in 
the  one,  as  the  habitual  contentment  which  is  necessary  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  other. 

When  we  think  of  the  infinite  variety  of  the  physical  objects 
around  us,  and  of  the  small  number  of  classes  in  which  they  are 
at  present  arranged,  it  would  seem  to  us,  if  we  were  ignorant  of 
the  history  of  philosophy,  that  the  regular  prioress  of  classifica- 
tion must  have  been  to  simplify,  more  and  more,  the  general  cir- 
cumstances of  agreement,  on  which  arrangement  depends ;  that, 
in  this  pr<^[^ssive  simplification,  millions  of  diversities  must  have 
been  originally  reduced  to  thousands, — ^these,  afterwards,  to  hun- 
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dreds,-— and  these  again,  successively,  to  divisions  still  more  mi* 
nute.  But,  the  tnith  is,  that  this  simplicity  of  division  is  far  from 
being  so  pri^ressive  in  the  arrangement  even  of  external  things. 
The  first  steps  of  classification  must,  indeed,  uniformly  be,  to  re- 
dace  the  great  multitude  of  obvious  diversities  to  some  less  exten- 
sive tribes.  But  the  mere  guess-work  of  hypothesis  soon  comes 
in  to  supply  the  place  of  laboriolis  observation  or  experiment,  and 
of  that  slow  and  accurate  reasoning  on  observations  and  experi- 
ments, which,  to  minds  of  very  rapid  imagination,  is  perhaps,  a 
labour  as  wearisome,  as,  in  the  long  observation  itself,  to  watch 
for  hours,  with  an  eye  fixed  like  the  telescope  through  which  it 
gazes,  one  constant  point  of  the  heavens,  or  to  minister  to  the  fur- 
nace, and  hang  over  it  in  painful  expectance  of  the  transmutations 
which  it  tardily  presents.  By  the  unlimited  power  of  an  hypoth- 
esis, we  in  a  moment  range  together,  under  one  general  name, 
myriads  of  diversities  the  most  obstinately  discordant ;  as  if  the 
mere  giving  of  a  name  could  of  itself  alter  the  qualities  of  things, 
making  similar  what  was  dissimilar  before,  like  words  of  magic, 
that  convert  any  thing  into  any  thing.  When  the  hypothecds  is 
proved  to  be  false,  the  temporary  magic  of  the  spell  is  of  course 
dissolved ;  and  all  the  original  diversities  appear  again,  to  be  rang- 
ed once  more  in  a  wider  variety  of  classes.  Even  where,  without 
any  such  guess-work  of  hypothetical  resemblance,  divisions  and 
arrangements  have  been  formed  on  the  justest  principles,  accord- 
ing to  the  qualities  of  objects  known  at  the  time,  some  new  obser- 
vation, or  new  experiment,  is  continually  shewing  differences  of 
composition  or  of  general  qualities,  where  none  were  conceived 
before ;  and  the  same  philosophy  is  thus,  at  the  same  moment, 
employed  in  uniting  and  disuniting,*— in  reducing  many  objects  to 
a  few^  and  separating  a  few  Into  many, — as  the  same  electric  pow- 
.  er,  at  the  moment  in  which  it  is  attracting  objects  nearer  to  it, 
repels  others  which  were  almost  in  contiguity,  and  often  brings  the 
same  object  close  to  it,  only  to  throw  it  ofi"  the  next  moment  to  a 
greater  distance.  While  a  nicer  artificial  analysis,  or  more  accu- 
rate observation,  is  detecting  unsuspected  resemblances,  and,  still 
more  frequently,  unsuspected  diversities,  there  is  hence  no  fixed 
point  nor  regular  advance,  but  a  sort  of  ebb  and  flow  of  wider 
and  narrower  divisions  and  subdivisions ;  and  the  classes  of  an  in- 
tervening age  may  be  fewer  than  the  classes  both  of  the  age  which 
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preceded  it,  and  of  that  which  comes  after  it.  For  a  yerj  striking 
example  of  this  alternation,  I  may  refer  to  the  history  of  that  sci- 
ence, which  is  to  matter  what  oar  intellectaal  analysis  is  to  mind. 
The  elements  of  bodies  have  been  more  and  fewer  successively, 
varying  with  the  analyses  of  almost  every  distinguished  chemist ; 
far  from  having  fewer  principles  of  bodies,  as  chemistry  advances, 
how  many  more  eletnent$  have  we  now  than  in  the  days  of  Aristo- 
tle !  There  can  be  no  question,  that  when  man  first  looked  around 
him  with  a  philosophic  eye,  and  saw,  in  the  sublime  rudeness  of 
nature,  something  more  than  objects  of  savage  rapacity,  or  still 
more  savage  indifference,  he  must  have  conceived  the  varieties  of 
bodies  to  be  innumerable ;  and  could  as  little  hare  thoi^ht  of 
comprehending  them  all  under  a  few  simple  names,  as  of  compre- 
hending the  whole  earth  itself  within  his  narrow  grasp.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  this  narrow  grasp,  if  I  may  venture  so  to  ex- 
press myself,  did  strive  to  comprehend  the  whole  earth ;  and  soon 
after  man  had  made  the  first  great  advance  in  science,  of  wonder- 
ing at  the  infinity  of  things  in  which  he  was  lost,  we  had  sages, 
such  as  Thales,  Anaximenes,  and  Heraclitus,  who  were  forming 
every  thing  of  a  single  principkj — ^water,  or  air,  or  fire.  The  four 
elements,  which  afterwards  reigned  so  long  in  the  schools  of  phys- 
ics, gave  place  to  a  nngle  principle  with  the  alchemists ;  or  to 
three  principles, — itdt,  eulphur^  and  merctiry,^— with  chemists  less 
bold  in  conjecture.  These,  again,  were  soon  multiplied  by  ob« 
servers  of  still  nicer  discrimination ;  and  modem  chemistry,  while 
it  has  shewn  some  bodies,  which  we  regarded  as  different,  to  be 
composed  of  the  same  elements,  has,  at  the  same  time,  shewn, 
that  what  we  regarded  as  elements^  are  themselves  compounds  of 
elements  which  we  knew  not  before.  * 

To  him  who  looks  back  on  the  history  of  our  own  science,  the 
analytic  science  of  mind,  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  may  al- 
most be  regarded,  in  its  most  important  aspects,  as  a  sort  of  intel- 
lectual chemistry, — there  will  appear  the  same  alternate  widening 
and  narrowing  of  classification.  The  mental  phenomena  are,  in 
one  age  or  country,  of  many  classes;  in  a  succeeding  age,  or  in  a 
different  country,  they  are  of  fewer ;  and  again,  after  the  lapse  of 
another  age,  or  the  passage  of  a  river  or  a  mountain,  they  are  of 
many  more.  In  our  own  island,  after  the  decay  of  scholastic  meta- 
physics, from  Hqbbes  to  Hume^ — ^if  I  may  use  these  names,  as  dates 
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of  eraS)  in  a  science,  on  which,  with  all  their  unfortiiDate  erron 
en  many  of  the  most  important  points  of  human  belief^  thej  both 
unqnestionably  threw  a  degree  of  lig^ht,  which  rendered  their  er- 
rors on  these  sobjects  the  more  to  be  lamented, — ^in  this  loi^  and 
brilliant  period, — which,  of  coarse,  includes,  with  manj  other  em* 
kient  names,  the  very  eminent  author  of  the  E$$ay  an  the  Bwman 
Undemanding^ — there  was  a  tendency  to  simplify,  as  much  9s  pos- 
sible, the  classi6cation  of  the  phenomena  of  mind  ;  and  more  re- 
gard, perhaps,  was  paid  to  the  similarities  of  phenomena,  than  to 
their  differences.  Subsequently  to  this  period,  however,  the  phi- 
losophy of  Dr  Reid,  and,  in  general,  of  the  metaphysicians  of  tint 
part  of  the  island,  has  had  the  opposite  tendency, — ^to  enlaige,  as 
I  conceive,  far  beyond  what  was  necessary,  the  number  of  classes 
which  they  considered  as  too  limited  before ; — and,  in  proportion, 
more  regard  has  perhaps  been  paid  to  the  diffierences,  or  suppos- 
ed differences  of  phenomena,  than  to  their  resemblance.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  at  least,  that  we  are  now  accustomed  to  speaJr  of 
more  powers  or  operations  of  the  mind,  than  even  the  schoolmen 
themselves,  fond  as  they  were  of  ail  the  nicest  subtieties  of  infini- 
tesimal subdivision. 

The  difference  in  this  respect,  however,  is  not  so  striiung, 
when  we  consider  successions  of  ages,  in  which,  of  course,  from 
our  general  notion  of  the  effects  of  time,  we  are  accustomed  to  ex- 
pect variety,  as  when  we  look  to  neighbouring  countries  at  the 
same  period,  especially  if  we  consider  the  advantage  of  that  noble 
art,  which  might  have  been  supposed,  by  the  wide  diffusion 
which  it  gives  to  opinion,  to  have  removed,  as  to  human  sentiment, 
all  the  boundaries  of  mere  geographic  distance.  Slight,  however, 
as  the  distance  is  which  separates  the  two  countries,  the  philoso- 
phy of  France,  in  its  views  of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  and  the 
philosophy  of  Britain,  particularly  of  this  part  of  Britain,  have  for 
more  than  half  a  century  differed  as  much,  as  in  the  philosophy 
of  different  ages ;  certainly  in  a  degree  far  greater,  than,  but  for 
experience,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  us  to  suppose.  In  France, 
all  the  phenomena  of  mind  have  been,  during  that  period,  regard- 
ed as  sensations,  or  transformed  sensations,  that  is  to  say,  as  sen- 
sations variously  simplified  or  combined.  The  works  of  Condillac, 
who  professed  to  have  founded  his  system  on  that  of  Locke,  but 
who  evidently  did  not  understand  fully  what  Locke  intended,  gave 
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the  principal  tone  to  this  philosophic  belief;  ^d  it  has  been  fos- 
tered  since  by  that  passion  for  the  simple  and  the  wonderful,  which, 
when  these  two  objects  can  be  united,  is  perhaps  the  strongest  of 
all  our  intellectual  passions.  In  the  system  of  the  French  meta- 
physicians, they  are  united  in  a  very  high  degree.  That  this  uni- 
versal presence  of  sensation,  whether  true  or  false,  is  at  least  very 
simple,  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  there  is  certainly  abundant  matter 
of  wonder  in  the  supposed  discovery,  that  all  the  variety  of  our 
internal  feelings  are  those  very  feelings  of  a  different  class,  to 
which  they  have  so  little  appearance  oi  belonging.  It  is  a  sort  of 
perpetual  masquerade,  in  which  we  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  recog- 
nizing a  familiar  friend  in  a  variety  of  grotesque  dresses,  and  the 
pleasure  also  of  enjoying  the  mistakes  of  those  around  us,  who 
take  him  for  a  different  person,  merely  because  he  has  changed 
his  robe  and  his  mask.  The  fallacy  of  the  doctrine  is  precisely  of 
that  kind,  which,  if  once  admitted,  is  most  difficult  to  be  shaken 
off  It  relates  te  a  system  which  is  very  simple,  very  wonderful, 
and  obviously  true  in  part.  Indeed,  when  there  are  so  many  ac- 
tual tranaformations  of  our  feeling^,  so  many  emotions,  of  which 
the  principal  elements  are  so  little  recognizable,  in  the  complex 
affection  that  results  from  them, — the  supposition  that  all  the  va- 
rieties of  our  consciousness  may  be  only  modes  of  one  simple  class 
of  primary  feelings,  false  as  it  is,  is  far  from  being  the  most  strik- 
ing example  which  the  history  of  our  science  presents  of  the  ex- 
travagance of  philosophic  conjecture. 

The  speculations  of  the  French  school  of  philosophers,  to 
which  I  have  now  alluded,  as  to  the  supposed  universal  transmu- 
tations of  feeling,  bear,  as  you  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  remarked, 
a  very  obvious  resemblance,  in  extreme  simplicity,  to  the  specu- 
lations of  alchemists  on  transmutations  of  another  kind.  The  re- 
semblance is  stated  with  great  force  by  a  living  French  author, 
himself  a  metaphysician  of  no  humble  rank.  I  allude  to  a  passage 
which  you  will  find  quoted  by  Mr  Stewart,  in  one  of  the  valuable 
preliminary  dissertations  of  his  volume  of  Essays,  from  a  work  of 
De  Gerando. 

^^It  required  nothing  less,'^ — says  this  ingenious  writer, — 
^^  than  the  united  splendour  of  the  discoveries  brought  to  light  by 
the  new  chemical  school,  to  tear  the  minds  of  men  from  the  pur- 
suit of  a  simple  and  primary  element ;  a  pursuit  renewed  in  every 
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age,  with  an  idefatigable  peraeverance,  and  always  renewed  in 
Tain.  With  what  feelings  of  contempt  would  the  physiologists  of 
former  times  have  looked  down  on  the  chemists  of  the  present 
age,  whose  timid  and  circumscribed  system  aditiits  nearly  ybr^ 
different  principles  in  the  composition  of  bodies !  What  a  subject 
of  ridicule  would  the  new  nomenclature  have  afforded  to  an  al- 
chemist ! 

^^  The  Philosophy  of  Blind  has  its  alchemists  also  ;  men  whose 
studies  are  directed  to  the  pursuit  of  ont  tingU  principU^  into 
which  the  whole  science  may  be  resolved ;  and  who  flatter  them- 
selves with  the  hope  of  discovering  the  grand  secret^  by  which  the 
pure  gold  of  truth  may  be  produced  at  pleasure.'^ 

This  secret  of  the  intellectual  opus  magnum^  Condillac  conceiv- 
ed himself  to  have  found ;  or,  rather,  as  I  have  already  said,  he 
ascribed  the  grand  discovery  to  our  own  illustrious  countryman. 
In  this  reference  the  whole  school  of  French  metaphysicians  have 
very  strangely  agreed ;  conferring  on  Mr  Locke  a  praise  which 
they  truly  meant  to  do  him  honour,  but  praise  which  the  object 
of  it  would  have  hastened  to  disclaim.  He  certainly  was  no<  that 
alehemist  in  the  science  of  mind  which  they  conceived  him  to  be  ; 
though  he  was  a  chemist  in  it,  unquestionably,  and  a  chenuat  of  ijne 
highest  rank. 

•  Chap.  1.  Sect.  ii.  p.  15^^  16.  4to.  Edit. 
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LECTURE  XXXIII. 

ON  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  MENTAL  PHENOMENA,  BY 
LOCKE ^BY  CONDILLAO— BY  REID— A  NEW  CLASSIFI- 
CATION. 

GENTLBMEir,  io  the  conclusion  of  my  last  Lecture,  I  alluded  to 
the  system  of  the  French  metaphysicians,  as  an  instance  of  error 
from  extreme  nmplificaiian  in  the  analysis  of  that  class  of  our  feel- 
ings which  we  are  now  considering. 

Of  t)iifl  system, — which  deserves  some  fuller  notice,  on  account 
both  of  the  great  talents  which  have  stated  and  defended  it,  and 
of  its  yery  wide  diffusion, — I  may  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that 
it  is  far  from  being,  what  its  author  and  his  followers  consider  it 
to  be,  a  mere  developement  of  the  system  of  our  illustrious  coun- 
tryman. Chi  the  contrary,  they  agree  with  Locke  only  in  one 
point,  and  that  a  negative  one, — as  to  which  all  philosophers  may 
now  be  considered  as  unanimous, — the  denial  of  what  were  term- 
ed innate  ideas.  In  every  thii^  which  can  be  strictly  said  to  be 
poiitioe  in  his  system,  this  g^eat  philosopher  is  nearly  as  complete- 
ly opposed  to  Condillac  and  his  followers,  as  to  the  unintelligible 
wranglers  of  the  ancient  schools.  To  convince  you  of  this,  a  very 
slight  statement  of  the  two  systems  will  be  sufficient. 

According  to  Locke,  the  mind,  to  whose  existence  thought  or 
feeling  is  not  essential,  might,  but  for  sensation,  have  remained 
forever  without  feeling  of  any  kind.  From  sensation  we  acquire 
our  first  ideas^ — ^to  use  a  word,  which,  from  its  ambiguity  I  am  not 
very  fond  of  using,  but  which,  from  its  constant  occurrence,  is  a 
very  important  one  in  his  system.  These  ideas  we  cannot  mere- 
ly remember  as  past,  and  compound  or  decompound  them  in  va« 
pious  ways,  but  we  can  compare  them  in  all  their  variety  of  rela- 
64 
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tioQS ;  and  according  as  their  objects  are  agreeable  or  disagreea- 
ble, can  love  or  hate  those  objects,  and  fear  or  hope  their  retain. 
We  remember  not  external  things  only,  so  as  to  have  ideas  of 
them, — ideas  of  sensation, — ^bnt  we  remember  also  our  very  re- 
metnbranee  tr<e//*,— our  abstractions,  comparisons,  lore,  hate,  hope, 
fear,  and  all  the  yarieties  of  reflex  thought,  or  feeling ;  and  oar 
remembrance  of  these  internal  feelings,  or  operations  of  our  mind, 
furnishes  another  abuiklant  source  of  ideas,  which  he  terms  ideas 
of  reflection.  The  comparison^  however, — ^and  it  is  this  point 
alone  which  can  be  of  any  consequence  in  reference  to  the  French 
system,— the  comparison,  as  a  state  of  the  mind,  even  when  it  is  ex- 
ercised on  our  sensations  or  perceptions,  is  not  itself  a  sensation  or 
perception, — nor  is  our  hope,  or  fear,  or  any  other  of  our  reflex 
feelings ;  for  then,  instead  of  the  two  sources  of  our  ideas,  the  dis- 
tinction of  wbioh  forms  t)ie  very  groundwork  of  the  Esai^  on  the 
Haman  Upde^Htandii^,  we  should  truly  have  hut  ooe  sottrce^  and  «ar 
ideas  of  reflection  would  themselves  be  the  very  ideas  «f  aeasatioa 
to  which  they  are  opposed.  Our  sensations,  indeed,  dir^ct^  or  ia^ 
jirecUy  give  rise  to  our  roflex  {eeliiKgs,  but  they  do  iM>t  ta^ofoe 
thein ;  they  are  only  prior  in  order, — the  occasioas,  oa  whkh 
oertaip  powon  or  susceptibiUli^s  of  feeling  iq  th«  sgdad  e^^lve 
thems^iyes. 

Such  ia  the  system  of  Locke,  on  those  very  points,  on  vkiok 
the  French  philosophera  most  strangely  profess  to  regard  him  as 
their  great  authority.  But  it  is  surely  very  different  from  the 
system,  which  they  aiect  to  found  on  it.  Aceordii^  to  tkem,  sen* 
sation  is  not  mer^h^  that  primary  aflection  of  mind,  which  givea 
occasion  to  our  other  feeUi^gs,  but  is  itself^  as  variously  compoaed 
or  decomposed,  all  the  variety  of  our  feelings.  ^^  If  we  coasider,^' 
says  Condillac,  ia  a  paragrapk,  which  may  ha  said  to  eoatam  m 
summary  of  his  whole  doctrine,  with  respect  to  the  mind — ^  if  w« 
consider  that  to  remember,  to  compare,  to  judge,  to  diatiogiush, 
to  imagine,  to  be  astonished,  to  have  abstract  ideas,  to  have  ideaa 
of  number  and  duration,  to  know  truths,  whether  general  or  par- 
ticular, are  but  so  many  modes  of  being  attentive ;  that  to  have 
passions,  to  love,  to  hate,  to  hope,  to  fear,  to  will,  are  but  so 
many  difierent  modes  of  desire ;  and  that  atUuiiom,  in  the  one  case^ 
and  detirt^  in  the  other  case,  of  which  all  these  feelings  are  modes, 
are  themselves,  in  their  origta,  nothing  more  than  modes  of  c 
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tioti,  we  cannot  but  concliide,  that  sensatioa  invoh^  Irt  itseif— 
0HV€loppe — all  the  faculties  of  the  soul.'^* 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  doctrine,  as  tru^  or  false,  in* 
genions  or  absurd,  it  seems,  at  least,  scarcely  possible,  that  we 
should  regard  it  as  the  doctrine  of  Locke-H>f  him,  who  sets  out,  With 
a  primary  division  of  our  ideas,  into  two  distinct  classes,  one  class  of 
which  alone  belongs  to  sensation ;  and  who  considers  eVen  this 
class  of  our  mere  ideas,  not  as  involving  all  the  operations  of  the 
mind  with  respect  to  them,  but  only  as  the  objiscts  of  the  mind,  in 
these  various  operations ; — as  being  what  we  compare,  not  the 
Tery  feeling  of  our  comparison  itself— the  ind/Memtntt  to  passion, 
not  what  constitutes  any  of  our  passions,  as  a  state,  or  series  of 
states,  of  the  mind.  To  render  the  paragraph,  which  I  have 
quoted  from  Condillac,  at  all  accordant  with  the  real  doctrine  of 
Locke,  It  would  be  necessary  to  reverse  it,  in  almost  every  propo* 
aition  which  it  involves. 

The  doctrine,  then,  as  exhibited  by  Condillac  and  his  follow- 
ers,  whatever  merit  it  may  have  in  itself,  or  however  void  it 
may  be  of  merit  of  any  kind,  is  not  the  doctrine  of  him  from  whom 
it  is  said  to  be  derived.  But  its  agreement  or  disagreement  with 
the  system  of  any  other  philosopher,  is  comparatively,  of  very 
little  consequence.  The  great  question  is,  whether  it  be  jutt,-^ 
whether  it  truly  have  the  merit  of  presenting  a  faithful  picture  of 
the  mental  phenomena,  which  it  professes  to  develope  to  us  more 
dearly. 

Have  we  reason  to  believe,  then,  that  all  the  various  feelings 
of  our  mind,  which  form  the  classification  of  its  internal  affections, 
are  merely,  to  use  Condillac^s  phrase,  transfomiui  iensaiitnu  ? 

Transformed  sensations,  it  is  evident,  on  his  own  principles, 
though  the  phrase  might  seem  vague  and  ambiguous,  in  any  oth*^ 
er  system,  can  mean  nothing  more  than  sensations  more  or  less 
lively,  or  more  or  less  complex.  It  cannot  signify  any  thing  that 
is  absolutely  different  or  superadded ;  for,  if  there  be  any  things 
in  any  complex  feeling  of  the  mind,  which  did  not  originally  fordt 
a  sensation,  or  a  part  of  a  complex  sensation,  this  addition,  howev* 
er  slight,  is  itself  a  proof,  that  all  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  are 
not  mere  sensations,  variously  repeated'^^that  sensation,  in  short, 
does  not  ^^  iwooM'^  all  the  affections  and  ftculties  of  the  so<il. 
*  Traite  des  SensatioM,  Part  I.  Chap.  vii.  8«ct.  t. 
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h  every  feeling,  then,  in  the  whole  series  of  our  varied  con- 
sciousness, referable,  in  all  its  parts,  to  sensatum^  as  its  original 
source  ? — ^not  its  source  merely,  in  one  very  evident  respect,  as 
that  which  is,  in  order,  truly  primary  to  all  our  other  feelings,  but 
as  that  which  essentially  constitutes  them  all,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  waters  of  the  fountain  are  afterwards  the  very  waters 
which  flow  along  the  mead  ? 

To  prove  the  affirmative  of  this,  it  is  astonishing,  with  what 
readiness  Condillac, — who  is  generally  regarded  as  a  nice  and 
subtile  reasoner,  and  who  certainly,  as  his  work  on  that  subject 
shows,  had  studied  with  attention  the  great  principles  of  logic, — 
passes  from  faculty  to  faculty,  and  from  emotion  to  emotion,  pro- 
fessing to  find  sensation  everywhere,  without  exhibiting  to  us  even 
the  semblance  of  what  he  seeks,  and  yet  repeating  the  constant 
affirmative,  that  he  A«tf.  found  it, — as  if  the  frequent  repetition, 
were  itself  a  proof  of  what  is  frequently  repeated, — ^but  proving 
only  that  the  various  feelings  of  the  mind  agree,  as  might  be  sop- 
posed,  in  being  feelings  of  the  mind — ^not  that  they  agree  in  being 
sensatioM^  as  that  word  is  used  by  himself,  and  as  it  is,  in  common 
philosophic  use,  distinguished  from  the  other  more  general  term. 
Except  the  mere  frequency  of  the  affirmation,  and  the  unques- 
tionable priority  in  order  of  time,  of  our  sensations  to  our  other 
feelings, — there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence,  in  hu  system,  of 
that  universal  transmutation  which  it  affirms. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  mention,  that,  in  these  remarks  on  the 
system  of  the  illustrious  preceptor  of  »the  Prince  of  Parma,  I  al- 
lude, in  particular,  to.  his  Treatise  ^^  of  Sensaiions,^^  which  contains 
his  more  mature  opinions  on  the  subject — not  to  his  earlier  work, 
on  the  origin  of  human  knowledge^  in  which  he  has  not  ventured  on 
so  bold  a  simplification ;  or  at  least,  has  not  expressed  it  in  lan- 
guage so  precise. 

The  great  error  of  Condillac,  as  it  appears  to  me,  consists  in 
supposing  that,  when  he  has  shown  the  circumstance  from  which 
any  efiect  results^  he  has  shown  this  result  to  be  essentially  the 
same  with  the  circumstance  which  produced  it 

Certain  sensations  have  ceased  to  exist,  certain  other  feelings 
have  immediately  arisen ; — these  new  feelings  are  therefore  iht 
others  under  another  shape.  Such  is  the  secret,  but  very  false,  log^ 
ic,  which  seems  to  pervade  his  whole  doctrine  on  the  subject^ 
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If  all  that  is  meant  were  merely,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
varying  feelings  of  the  mind,  the  mind  itself,  in  all  this  variety, 
when  it  remembers  or  compares,  hates  or  loves,  is  still  the  same 
substance,  as  that  which  saw,  heard,  smelled,  tasted,  touched, 
there  could  be  nothing  objectionable  in  the  doctrine,  but  there 
would  then  certainly  be  nothing  new  in  it ; — and,  instead  of  think- 
ing either  of  Locke  or  of  Condillac,  we'might  think,  at  pleasure,  in 
stating  such  a  doctrine  of  any  of  the  innumerable  assertors  of  the 
spirituality  of  the  thinking  principle.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
meaning  of  the  French  metaphysician.  He  asserts  this  identity  of 
substance,  indeed,  like  the  philosophers  who  preceded  him,  but  he 
asserts  still  more.  It  is  not  the  permanent  substance  of  mind  only 
which  is  the  same.  Its  affections^  or  states,  which  seem,  in  many 
respects,  absolutely  different,  are  the  same  as  those  very  affec- 
tions, or  states,  from  which  they  seem  to  differ — and  are  the  iame^ 
merely  because  they  have  succeeded  them ;  for,  as  I  have  already 
said,  except  the  frequency  of  his  affirmation,  that  they  are  the 
same,  there  is  no  other  evidence  but  that  of  the  mere  succession 
in  order  of  time,  by  which  he  attempts  to  substantiate  their  same- 
ness. 

The  origin  of  this  false  reasoning  I  conceive  to  be  the  analo- 
gy of  MATTER,  to  which  hls  system,  by  reducing  all  the  affections 
of  mind  to  that  class  which  is  immediately  connected  with  exter- 
nal things,  must  have  led  him  to  pay  peculiar  attention.  Yet,  in 
justice  to  him,  I  must  remark,  that,  although  a  system  which  re- 
duces eveiy  feeling  to  mere  sensation,  and  consequently  connects 
every  feeling,  in  its  origin,  with  the  qualities  of  matter,  must  be 
favourable  to  materialism,  and  has  unquestionably  fostered  this,  in 
a  very  high  degpree,  in  the  French  school  of  metaphysics,  there  is 
no  reason  to  consider  Condillac  himself  as  a  materialist ;  on  the 
contrary,  his  works  contain  many  very  just  remarks  on  the  errors 
of  materialism.  But  still  his  system,  as  I  have  said,  by  leading 
him  continually  to  our  organs  of  sense,  and  to  the  objects  which 
act  upon  them,  must  have  rendered  the  phenomena  of  matter  pe- 
culiarly apt  to  recur  to  his  mind  in  all  its  speculations.  Now,  in 
matter^  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  reality  of  that  transmu- 
tation, which,  as  applied  to  mind,  forms  the  chief  principle  of  his 
intellectual  analysis.  In  the  chemistry  of  the  material  elements, 
the  compounds  are  the  very  elements  themselves.    When  any  two 
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tabstances,  present  together,  vanish  as  it  were  from  oar  view,  and 
a  third  substance,  whether  like  or  unlike  to  either  of  the  former, 
presents  itself  in  their  place,  we  beliere  this  third  aabstance, 
however  dissimilar  it  may  appear,  to  be  onlj  the  coexistence  of 
the  two  others ;  and  indeed,  since  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  change  takes  place,  in  the  number  of  the  corpuscles  of 
which  our  planet  is  composed,  the  whole  series  of  its  corpuscular 
changes  can  be  only  new  combinations  of  particles  that  existed 
before. 

The  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  in  its  application  to  the  material 
world,  is  in  this  respect  philosophically  accurate : 

Tempm  edaz  renim,  tuqot  iavidioM  Tvtuttas 
Omnia  deBtraitii,  Titiataqae  deotibut  «fi 
Paulatim  leota  cooMmiiii  omoia  norte. 

Nee  ipeciei  sua  cuiqae  manet ;  rerumqae  aotatrix 
Ex  aliii  aliai  reparat  natara  fis^aras. 
Nee  perit  io  toto  quicqaam,  mihi  credite,  UttadOi 
Sed  variat  faciemqve  novat ;  nateiquB  vocatar 
Incipere  ewe  aliad  qoam  qaod  fait  aate,-HMri9ue 
Detiaere  ill  ad  idem.    Com  tiot  hoc  fortitan  ilia, 
Haec  traatlata  iliac,  snmma  taaeo  omnia  coattaaL* 

With  respect  to  the  mere  elements  of  matter,  therefore,  the 
present  may  be  said,  and  truly  said,  to  be  exactly  the  past ;  and,  in 
the  whole  series  of  phenomena  of  the  material  universe,  from  the 
moment  of  its  creation  to  this  present  moment,  there  has  been 
nothing  new,  but  mere  changes  of  relative  position.  Thia  absO' 
lute  sameness  of  result,  in  all  the  apparent  changes  of  matter,  Cofr* 
dillac  applies,  by  a  most  unwarrantable  extension,  to  the  mere  a^ 
fections  of  the  mind ;  and,  because  two  affections  of  mind  are  fol* 
lowed  by  a  third,  he  considers  this  third  to  be  the  two  former  eo- 
exuting^.OT^  as  he  terms  it,  transformed.  The  feeling  which  foU 
lows  another  feeling,  however  seemingly  different,  is  thus,  in  his 
system,  the  same,  because  it  results  from  it ;  and  it  is  very  easy 
for  him,  in  this  way,  to  prove  all  our  feelings  to  be  sensattom,  by 
this  simplest  of  arguments,  that  sensation  was  the  first  state  indno 
ed  in  mind,  and  that,  hence,  since  all  our  other  feelings,  of  every 
species,  must  have  followed  it,  they  must  have  originated  in  it, 

•  Ovid.  Metanorph.  Lib.  XV.  v.  234^-6,  and  26S-^. 
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lund  therefore,  be^n  this  Tery  seoflttioQ  uader  a  mere  chan|;e  of 
form.  It  ia  Dumber  one  <if  the  long  series ;  and,  if  number  two  be 
a  transformed  sensation,  because  it  results  from  number  one,  which 
was  a  sensation,  number  three  must  be  equally  so,  because  it  (oU 
lows  number  two ;  and  thus,  successively,  the  whole  series.  I  per* 
eeive  a  hare ;  1  perceive  a  sheep  :**-each  of  these  separate  states 
of  my  mind  is  a  sensation.  I  cannot  attend  to  them  loi^,  he  says, 
without  comparing  them,  and  perceiring  those  circumstances  of 
agreement,  which  lead  me  to  apply  to  both  the  word  quadruped. 
AH  this  is  most  indubitably  true.  It  is  impossible,  or,  at  least,  it  is 
not  veiy  common  for  us  to  observe  any  two  animals  long,  togeth* 
er,  without  thinking  of  some  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
agree  or  differ.  The  one  state  of  mind  is  a  consequence  of  the  otln 
er  state  of  mind.  But  this  is  far  from  proving  the  comparison  itself, 
as  a  subsequent  state  or  phenomenon  of  the  mind,  to  be  the  same 
mental  state  as  the  mere  perception  of  the  two  animals  which  sim- 
ply preceded  it  If  the  evidence  of  our  consciousness  is  to  be 
trusted,  it  is  very  different ;  and  in  what  other  evidence  can  the 
assertion  of  their  sameness  be  founded  ?  We  do  not  feel  the  state 
ef  mind,  which  constitutes  the  comparison,  to  be  virtually  equal  to 
the  two  states  of  mind  which  constituted  the  separate  perception^ 
as  we  £eel  the  relation  of  virtual  equality  between  our  notion  of 
the  number  eight,  and  our  notions  of  six  and  two  combined ;  the 
one  feeling  does  not  virtually  comprehend  the  two  others,  and  it 
surely  does  not  comprehend  them  in  any  grosser  physical  sense ; 
lor  there  certainly  is  nothing  in  the  absolute  spiritual  unity  of  our 
thinking  principle  which  can  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  state  or 
affection  of  mind  which  constitutes  the  perception  of  a  horse,  and 
the  state  or  alEsction  of  mind  which  constitutes  the  perception  of  a 
sheep,  unite,  in  that  different  state  or  affection  of  mind,  which  con- 
stitutes the  comparison  of  the  two,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sol* 
id  chrystals  of  any  salt  unite,  in  sohitioa,  with  the  liquid  which  dis* 
solves  them.  They  do  not  involve  or  constitute,  they  merely  give 
occasion  to  this  third  state,  and  give  occasion  to  it,  merely  in  con- 
sequence of  the  peculiar  susceptibilities  of  the  mind  itself,  as  form- 
ed, by  its  divine  Author,  to  be  affected  in  this  particular  manner^ 
after  being  affected  in  those  different-  manners,  which  constitute 
the  separate  perceptions,  as  sensation  itself,  the  primary  feelii^, 
was  made  to  depend  on  some  previous  organic  affection  produced 
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bj  an  external  object  It  is  not,  therefore,  as  being  susceptible 
of  mere  iemaiion,  bat  as  being  susceptible  of  more  than  mere  sen- 
sation, that  the  mind  is  able  to  compare  its  sensations  with  each 
other.  We  maj  see,  and  certainly  do  see,  objects  together,  with- 
out forming  uniformly  the  same  comparison ;  which  could  not  be 
the  case  if  the  mere  coexistence  of  the  two  perceptions  ceostitut- 
ed  or  involved  the  comparison  itself.  In  the  case  of  a  kar§e  and 
iheep^  for  example,  though  these,  in  the  sensations  which  they  ex- 
cite, cannot,  at  different  times,  be  very  different,  we  compare,  at 
different  times,  their  colour,  their  forms,  their  magnitudes,  their 
functions,  and  the  uses  to  which  we  put  the  m,  and  we  consider 
them  as  related  in  various  other  ways.  The  perceptions  beii^ 
the  same,  the  comparisons,  or  subsequent  feelings  of  relati<Ni,  are 
different ;  and  though  the  relation  cannot  be  felt  but  when  bodi 
objects  are  considered  together,  it  is  truly  no  part  of  the  percep- 
tion of  each.  According  to  the  French  system,  the  science,  which 
we  now  strangely  regard  as  of  difficult  acquirement,  would  be 
nothing  more  than  the  mere  opening  of  our  eyes.  Were  we  to 
shew  to  a  peasant,  absolutely  unacquainted  with  the  very  elements 
of  geometry,  diagramt  representing  two  right  aisles,  and  a  plane 
triangle,  he  might  certainly,  though  he  could  not  give  them  names, 
perceive  these  figures  as  clearly  as  the  most  expert  mathemati- 
cian. Every  thing  which  mere  sensation  could  produce,  in  this  case, 
would  be  the  same  in  both ;  and  nothing  can  be  added  to  this  pri- 
mary sensation,  since  every  thing  is  said  to  be  actually  involved  in 
the  sensation  itself.  Yet,  with  all  his  accurate  perception  of  the 
figures,  however  clear,  and  vivid,  and  lasting,  the  peasant  would 
not  find,  in  this  immediate  perception,  the  equcUity  of  the  two  r^ht 
angles  taken  together  to  the  three  angles  of  the  triangle,  or  any 
other  geometrical  relation.  The  comparison,  then,  and  the  be- 
lief of  an  universal  truth  of  proportion,  which  results  from  that 
comparison,  are  certainly  something  more  than  the  mere  sensation 
itself.  They  are,  in  short,  new  states  of  mind,  as  distinct  from  the 
mere  perception  of  the  figures  in  the  diagram,  as  the  perception 
of  a  circle  itself  differs  from  the  perception  of  a  square.  To  com- 
pare one  animal  with  another,  is,  indeed,  to  have  different  visual 
images ;  but  the  mere  coexistence  of  visual  images  is  only  a  group, 
larger,  or  smaller,  as  the  images  are  more  or  fewer,  and  all  which 
transformation  can  do  is  to  add  to  this  group  or  take  away  from  it. 
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Ihnamerable  objects  may  be,  and  are,  continaally  present  to  us  at 
once^  so  as  to  produce  one  complex  affection  of  mind, — 6eld9, 
groves,  mountains,  streams, — ^but  the  mere  coexistence  of  these,  so 
as  to  form  in  our  thought  one  scene,  involves  no  feeling  of  com** 
parison  ;  and  if  the  mind  had  not  been  susceptible  o  '  other  affec- 
tions than  those  of  sense,  or  of  mere  remembrance  of  the  past  ob- 
jects of  sense,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  it  might,  when  snch  a 
scene  was  present,  have  existed  forever  in  the  statie  which  forms 
the  complex  perception  of  the  scene,  without  the  slightest  notion 
of  the  RELATION  of  its  parts  to  the  whole,  or  to  each  other. 

When  I  thus  attempt  to  prove,  by  so  many  wearying  argu- 
ments, that  the  feeling  which  constitutes  our  comparison  of  our 
sensations,  or,  in  other  words,  our  belief  of  their  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement, is  itself  a  state  of  mind,  different  from  either  of  the  se- 
parate sensations  which  we  compare,  and  different  from  both,  as 
merely  coexisting,  I  cannot  but  feel,  what  many  of  you  have  prob- 
ably felt  already,  as  if  I  were  labouring  to  demonstrate  a  mere  tru- 
ism. Indeed,  when  I  consider  the  argument  as  any  thing  more,  it 
is  necessary  for  me  to  call  to  mind  the  great  name,  and  great  tal- 
ents, of  the  author  whose  system  I  oppose, — the  praise  whic^i  ti>e 
system  has  received,  of  extreme  subtlety  of  analysis,  combined 
with  extreme  simplicity,  and  its  wide  diffusion,  as  the  universal,  or 
nearly  universal,  metaphysical  creed,  of  one  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened nations  of  Europe. 

But  for  these  remembrances,  I  must  confess,  that  the  system 
which  supposes  our  comparison  to  be  the  ideas  compared,  and 
nothing  more,  as  if  these  had  flowed  together  into  one,  would  ap- 
pear to  me  to  correspond  almost  exactly  with  an  ironical  theory  of 
the  same  process,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  intellectual  processes, 
proposed  in  our  own  country, — not  in  the  Essay  on  Human  Under- 
standing, but  in  a  very  different  work, — a  theory  which  supposes 
comparison,  or  judgment,  to  be  only  the  conflux  of  two  ideas,  in 
one  propoiilional  canaL 

^^  Simple  ideas  are  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  spirits  in  one 
simple  canal :  when  two  of  these  canals  disembogue  themselves 
into  one,  they  make  what  we  call  a  proposition :  and  when  two 
of  these  propositional  channels  empty  themselves  into  a  third, 
they  form  a  syllogism,  or  a  ratiocination.  Memory  is  performed 
in  a  distinct  apartment  of  the  brain,  made  up  of  vessels  similar,  < 
6& 
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and  like  situated  tp  the  ideal,  propositioiia],  and  sylloyistical  i 
sets,  in  the  primary  parts  of  the  brain.  AAer  the  same 
it  is  easy  to  explain  the  other  modes  of  thinking ;  as  also  why 
some  people  think  so  wrong  and  perFersely,  which  proceeds  from 
the  bad  con6guration  of  those  glands.  Some,  for  example,  are 
bom  without  the  proportional  or  syllogistical  canals ;  in  others, 
that  reason  ill,  they  are  of  unequal  capacities ;  in  dull  fellows,  of 
too  great  a  length,  whereby  the  motion  of  the  spirits  is  retarded ;  in 
trifling  geniuses,  weak  and  small ;  in  the  over-refining  spirits,  too 
much  intorted  and  winding ;  and  so  of  the  rest.^'* 

In  examining  the  system  of  Condillac,  which  must  certainly  be 
allowed  to  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  this  system,  I  have 
instanced  the  feeling  of  relation,  in  comparison,  merely  as  being 
one  of  the  simplest  examples  which  I  could  select  1  might,  with 
equal  reason,  have  instanced  other  states  of  mind ;  in  potrticular, 
all  the  variety  of  our  emotions, — ationuhmetU  or  duirt^  for  exam- 
ple, which  are  as  little  sensations,  in  the  philosophical  mecaii^ 
of  the  term,  as  they  are  fear  or  sorrow.  The  feeling  of  pleasure, 
in  all  its  degrees  of  vividness  or  faintness,  is  a  state  of  mind  very 
different  from  that  which  constitutes  desire  of  the  recurrence  of 
its  object;  for,  otherwise,  the  desire  would  be  itself  the  very  grat* 
ification,  which  it  supposes  to  be  absent.  It  is  induced,  indeed,  by 
the  remembrance  of  the  pleasure ;  but  it  is  a  consequence  of  the 
remembrance,  not  a  part  of  it.  It  is  like  that  general  activity  fx^ 
life,  to  which  amid  the  mild  breathings  of  spring,,  the  torpid  ani- 
mal awakes,  that,  in  continual  winter  would  have  slumbered  for* 
ever  in  insensibility,-— or,  like  the  bud,  which,  without  warmth 
and  moisture,  never  could  have  burst  from  the  leafless  stem;  but 
which  is  still,  in  itself,  something  very  difierent  from  the  sunshine 
and  the  shower. 

It  seems  to  me  not  improbable,  that  the  error  of  Condillac,  and 
of  the  other  French  metaphysicians,  who  have  adopted  his  lead- 
ing doctrine,  may  have  arisen  in  part,  or,  at  least,  may  have  es- 
caped detection  more  readily,  from  the  ambiguous  signification  of 
the  word  fen^tr,  which  is  a  verb  originally,  indeed,  and  strictly 
expressive  of  mere  sensation ;  but  applied  also,  by  a  sort  of  met- 
aphorical extension,  to  our  emotions  and  other  affections  of  mind, 

*  Mart.  Scrib.  c.  xii. 
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that  do  not  originate  directlj  like  sensation,  in  an  external  cause. 
Though  this  mere  arbitrary  word,  however,  may  be  applicable 
to  a  variety  of  feelings,  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow,  that  these 
are  all  modifications  of  that  small  class  of  feelings,  to  which  the 
word  was,  in  its  primary  sense,  confined, — any  more  than  from 
the  still  wider  use,  in  onr  language,  of  the  term  feelings  as  appli- 
cable to  all  the  states  of  the  mind,  it  would  follow,  that  these  are 
all  modes  of  affection  of  our  sense  of  touch.  Still,  however,  i 
cannot  but  think,  that,  if  the  term  ieniir  had  been  of  less  vague 
application,  a  mind,  so  acute  as  that  of  Condillac,  could  not  have 
failed  to  discover,  in  the  imaginary  proof  which  he  offers  of  the 
intellectual  transmutations  of  his  simple  and  universal  principles, 
those  unwarrantable  assumptions,  which,  even  to  humbler  minds, 
seem  so  obvious,  as  scarcely  to  require  for  the  detection  of  them, 
many  moments'  thought. 

These  observations,  I  flatter  myself,  have  shown  sufficiently 
the  error  of  the  system,  which  would  convert  all  our  feelings  into 
aensatiom^  in  some  indescribable  state  of  metamorphosis.  The  sys- 
tem, I  confess,  appears  to  me  a  very  striking  example  of  an  ex- 
treme, into  which  we  are  more  apt  to  fall,  from  the  very  false  non 
tion,  that  it  is  characteristic  of  philosophic  genius, — ^the  extreme 
*of  excessive  simplification, — ^which  is  evil,  not  merely  as  being 
false  in  itself,  but,  I  may  remark  also,  as  being  productive  of  the 
very  confusion,  to  which  simplicity  is  supposed  to  be  adverse. 
When  we  think  of  iove,  or  hate,  or  fear,  or  hope,  as  fundamentally . 
and  truly  nothing  more  than  affections  of  external  sense,  we  try 
to  recognize  the  original  sensations  of  smell,  taste,  hearing,  touch, 
and  sight,  which  have  been  transformed  into  them ;  but  we  try  in 
vain  to  recognize  what  is  essentially  different^  and  lose  ourselves, 
therefore,  in  the  attempt  We  perceive  every  thing,  as  it  were, 
through  a  mist,  which  it  is  impossible  for  our  vision  to  penetrate, 
and  we  are  at  least  as  much  perplexed  by  having  only  one  object 
to  seek  amid  the  multitude,  as  if  we  considered  all  the  phenome- 
na o£  mind,  without  any  classification  whatever. 

Before  closing  this  slight  review  of  the  theory  of  transformed 
sensations,  I  must  remark,  that,  even  though  it  were  strictly  true, 
that  all  the  feelings  of  the  mind,  if  considered  simply  as  feelings 
of  the  mind,  are  mere  sensations  varied  or  transformed  by  some 
strange  internal  process,  undescribed  and  indescribable, — still,  in 
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conformity  with  every  jast  principle  of  philosophizing^,  it  woidd 
be  necessary  to  form  two  classes  of  these  mental  phenomena,  cor- 
responding with  the  primary  classification  which  we  have  made 
of  them.  That  the  mind  should  begin  immediately  to  exist  in  a 
certain  state,  in  consequence'  of  the  presence  of  external  objects, 
so  that  it  would  not,  at  that  moment,  have  existed  in  that  state, 
but  for  the  presence  of  the  external  object,  is  a  proof  of  one  set  of 
laws,  which  connect  mind  directly  and  immediately  with  matter. 
That  it  should  afterwards  begin  to  exist  in  a  similar  state,  with- 
out the  recurrence  of  any  external  cause  whatever,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  own  susceptibilities  only,  is  a  proof  of  another  set  of 
laws  peculiar  to  the  mind  itself.  The  complete  difference  of  the 
cause,  in  the  two  instances,  would  justify,  or  rather  require  a  dif- 
ferent arrangement  of  the  effect ;  as,  when  the  same  motion  of  a 
piece  of  iron  is  produced,  at  one  time  by  impulse,  at  another  by 
the  presence  of  a  magnet,  at  another  by  its  mere  gravity,  we  con- 
sider the  motion,  though  itself  the  same  in  velocity  and  directioo^ 
as  referable  to  different  physical  powers.  With  the  same  states 
of  mind  variously  produced,  we  should  still  have  to  speak  of  ex- 
ternal and  internal  mental  susceptibilities  of  affection,  as,  with  the 
same  motions  of  a  piece  of  iron  variously  produced,  we  speak  of 
magnetism,  impulse,  gravitation. 

The  very  celebrated  system  which  I  have  now  been  combat- 
ing,—a  system,  which,  by  the  universality  of  transmutation  suppos- 
ed in  it,  truly  deserves  the  name  o(  inteUactual  cUehymff^ — may  then 
be  regarded  as  exemplifying  one  species  of  error  in  arrangement, 
— the  error  of  a  simplification  beyond  what  the  phenomena  allow. 
This  species  of  error,  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  has  not  prevailed 
very  generally  in  our  country ,-^by  far  the  more  general  tenden- 
cy, especially  on  this  part  of  the  island,  being  to  exeesnoe  ampHfi- 
cation.  Instead  of  wasting  the  labour  of  our  analysis  on  elements 
that  do  not  admit  of  any  further  decomposition,  we  have  given  up 
this  labour  too  soon,  and  have  classed,  in  many  cases,  as  ultimate 
principles,  what  appear  to  me  to  be  susceptible  of  still  nicer  anal- 
ysis. The  phenomena  of  mind  are,  accordingly,  in  the  general 
technical  language  of  the  science,  referred  by  us  to  many  powers, 
which  I  cannot  but  think,  are  not  so  different  as  to  furnish  ground 
of  ultimate  distinction,  but  are  truly  only  varieties  of  a  few  more 
simple  powers  or  susceptibilities. 
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While  I  am  far  from  conceiying,  therefore,  with  Condillac 
and  his  followers,  that  all  our  states  of  mind  are  mere  sensations 
modified  or  transformed,  since  this  belief  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
mere  assumption  without  even  the  slightest  evidence  in  oar  con- 
sciousness, 1  am  equally  unwilling  to  admit  the  variety  of  powers, 
of  which  Dr  Reid  speaks.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  susceptibili- 
ties, or  powers,  which  the  mind  possesses,  may  be  said,  with  pro- 
priety, to  be  still  more  numerous, — ^as  numerous  as  its  feelings 
them8elves,->for  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  what  we  term  clas- 
ses, are  only  words  of  our  own  invention, — ^thatthe  feelings  which 
we  arrange  as  belonging  to  one  class,  are  truly  different  in  them- 
selves, precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  feelings  arranged  in 
different  classes  are  i^ciprocally  diiferent, — that  each  feeling  is, 
and  must  be,  indicative  of  a  peculiar  susceptibility  of  being  affect- 
ed in  that  particular  mai^ner, — and  that  the  mind  has,  therefore, 
truly,  as  many  susceptibilities,  as,  in  various  circumstances,  it  can 
have  different  feelings,  fiut  still,  when  we  arrange  these  differ- 
ent phenomena  in  certain  classes,  it  is  an  error  in  classification  to 
give  a  new  name  to,  varieties  that  can  be  referred  to  other  parts 
of  the  division  already  made ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  I  object  to 
the  unnecessary  amplification  of  our  intellectual  sysjtems,  in  arrang- 
ing the  phenomena  of  mind  under  so  many  powers  as  those  of 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  speak. 

Our  various  states  or  affections  of  the  mind,  I  have  already 
divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances which  precede  them, — ^the  External  and  the  InlBrnal^ — 
and  this  latter  class  into  two  orders, — our  InteUeetual  States  ofMind^ 
and  our  Emotions.  It  is  with  the  intellectual  phenomena  that  we 
are  at  present  concerned ;  and  this  order  I  would  arrange  under 
two  generic  capacities,  that  appear  to  me  to  coinprehend  op  ex- 
haust the  phenomena  of  the  order.  The  whole  order,  as  compos- 
ed of  feeling;8,  which  arise  immediately,  in  consequence  of  certain 
former  feelings  of  the  mind,  may  be  technically  termed,  in  refer*  ' 
ence  to  these  feelings  which  have  induced  them.  Suggestions ;  but, 
in  the  suggested  feelings  themselves,  there  is  one  striking  differ- 
ence. If  we  analyse  our  trains  of  intellectual  thought  exclusive- 
ly of  the  Emotions  which  may  coexist  or  mingle  with  them,  and  of 
sensations  that  may  be  accidentally  excited  by  external  objects, 
we  shall  find  them  to  be  composed  of  two  very  distinct  sets  of  feel- 
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ing8,-*-H>ne  set  of  which  are  mere  conceptions  or  images  of  the 
past,  that  rise,  image  after  imi^,  in  r^ular  sequence,  bat  simply 
in  succession,  without  any  feeling  of  relation  necessarily. involTed, 
—while  the  perceptions  of  relation,  in  the  various  objects  of  our 
thought,  form  another  set  of  feelings,  of  course  as  yarious  as 
the  relations  perceived.  Conceptions  and  relations,— it  is  with 
these,  and  with  these  alone,  that  we  are  intellectually  conversant. 
There  is  thus  an  evident  ground  for  the  arrangement  of  the  in- 
ternal suggestions,  that  form  our  trains  of  thought,  under  two 
heads,  according  as  the  feeling  excited  directly  by  some  former 
feeling,  may  be  either  a  simple  conception,  in  its  turn,  perhaps, 
giving  place  to  some  other  conception  as  transient ;  or  may  be 
the  feeling  of  a  relation  which  two  or  more  objects  of  our  thought 
are  considered  by  us  as  bearing  to  each  other.  There  is,  in  short, 
in  the  mind,  a  capacity  of  auociaUon ;  or  as,  for  reasons  after* 
wards  to  be  stated,  1  would  rather  term  it^ — ^the  capacity  of  Sim* 
pU  Suggestion^ — by  which  feelings,  formerly  existing,  are  rerived^ 
in  consequence  of  the  mere  existence  of  other  feeliogis,  as  there  is 
also  a  capacity  of  feeling  resemblance,  difference,  proportion,  or 
relation  in  general,  when  two  or  more  external  objects,  or  two 
or  more  feelings  of  the  mind  itself,  are  considered  by  us, — ^which 
mental  capacity  in  distinction  from  the  former,  I  w.ould  term  the 
capacity  of  Relative  Suggestion ;  and  of  these  simple  and  relative 
suggestions,  our  whole  intellectual  trains  of  thought  are  composed. 
As  \  am  no  lover  of  new  phrases,  when  the  old  can  be  used  with- 
out danger  of  mistake,  I  would  very  willingly,  substitute  for  the 
phrase  relative  suggestion,  the  term  cofA/xxruoii,  which  is  more 
familiar,  and  expresses  very  nearly  the  same  meaning.  But  com- 
parison, though  it  involve  the  feeling  of  relation,  seems  to  me 
also  to  imply  a  voluntary  seeking  for  some  relation,  which  is  far 
from  necessary  to  the  mere  internal  suggestion  or  feeling  of  the 
relation  itself.  The  reeemhlanee  of  two  objects  strikes  me,  indeed, 
when  1  am  studiously  comparing  them ;  but  it  strikes  me  also, 
with  not  less  force,  on  many  other  occa«ons,  when  I  had  not  pre- 
viously been  forming  the  slightest  intentional  comparison,  i  pre- 
fer, therefore,  a  term  which  is  applicable  alike  to  both  cases, 
when  a  relation  is  sought,' and  when  it  occurs,  without  any  search 
or  desire  of  finding  it. 
'     The  Xtvm  judgment^  in  its  strict  philosophic  sense,  as  the  mer^ 
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perceptioD  of  relation,  is  more,  exactly  sjnonjmous  with  the 
phmse  which  L  have  employed,  and  mi^ht  have  heen  snbstitated 
with  safety,  if  the  vulgar  use  of  the  term,  in  many  vague  signiSca^ 
tions,  had  not  given  some  degree  of  indistlncteess  even  to  the  phi* 
losophic^l  use  of  it.  I  may  remark,  too,  that  in  our  works  of  log* 
ic  and  intellectual  physiology,  judgment  and  reoioning  are  usually 
discussed  separately,  as  if  there  i^ere  some  essential  difference  of 
their  nature ;  and,  therefoi^e^  since  I  include  them  both,  in  the 
relative  suggestions  of  which  I  shall  afterwards  have  to  treat,  it 
seems  advisable,  not  to  employ  for  the  whole,  a  name  which  is 
already  appropriated,  and  very  generally  limited,  to  a  part  As 
the  rise  in  the  mind  of  the  feeling  of  relation,  from  the  mere  per* 
ception  or  conception  of  objects,  is,  however,  what  I  mean  to  de-  ' 
note  by  the  phrase  Relatifoe  Suggestion ;  and  as  judgmetU,  in  its 
strictest  sense,  is  nothing  more  than  this  feeling  of  relation, — or 
any  two  or  more  objects,  considered  by  us  together, — 1  shall  make 
no  scruple,  to  use  the  shorter  and  more  familiar  term,  as  iytumy- 
fiiottf,  when  there  can  be  no  danger  of  its  being  misunderstood. 

The  intellectual  states  of  the  mind,  then,  to  give  a  brief  illus- 
tration of  my  division,  1  consider  as  all  referable  to  two  generic 

« susceptibilities, — those  of  SimpU  Suggestion  and  Relative  Suggest 
iion.  Our  perception  or  conception  of  one  object  excites,  of  itself, 
and  without  any  known  cause,  external  to  the  mind,  the  concep- 
tion of  some  other  object^  as  when  the  mere  sound  of  our  friend^s 
name,  suggests  to  us  the  conception  of  our  friend  himself, — in 
which  case,  the  conception  of  our  friend,  which  follows  the  per- 
ception of  the  sound,  involves  no  feeling  of  any  common  property, 
with  the  sound  which  excites  it,  but  is  precisely  the  same  state  of 
mind,  which  might  have  been  induced,  by  various  other  previous 
circumstances,  by  the  sight  of  the  chair  on  which  he  sat, — of  the 
book  which  he  read  to  us, — of  the  landscape  which  he  painted. 

« This  is  Simple  Suggestion. 

But,  together  with  this  capacity  of  ^nvple  Suggestion,  by  which 
eonception  after  conception  arises  in  the  mind, — precisely  in  the 
same  manner,  and  in  the  same  state,  as  each  might  have  formed  a 
part  of  other  trains,  and  in  which  the  particular  state  of  mind  that 
arises  by  su^estion  does  not  necessarily  involve  any  considera- 
tion of  the  state  of  mind  which  preceded  it, — there  is  a  suggestion 
of  a  very  different  sort,  which,  in  every  case,  involves  the  consid- 
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eration,  not  of  one  phenomenon  of  mind,  bat  of  two  or  more  phe* 
nomena,  and  which  constitutes  the  feeling  of  agreement,  diss^pree- 
ment,  or  relation  of  some  sort.  I  perceive,  iot  example,  a  horse 
and  a  sheep  at  the  same  moment  The  perception  of  the  two  is 
followed  by  that  different  state  of  mind  which  constitutes  the  feel- 
ing of  their  agreement  in  certain  respects,  or  of  their  disagree- 
ment in  certain  other  respects.  1  think  of  the  square  of  the  hy- 
potenuse of  a  rightangled  triangle,  and  of  the  squares  of  the  two 
other  sides ; — ^I  feel  the  relation  of  equality.  I  see  a  dramatic  rep- 
resentation ;  I  listen  to  the  cold  conceits  which  the  author  of  the 
tragedy,  in  his  omnipotent  command  over  warriors  and  lovers  of 
his  own  creation,  gives  to  his  hero,  in  his  most  impassioned  situa- 
tions ; — I  am  instantly  struck  with  their  unsuitableness  to  the  char- 
acter and  the  circumstances.  All  the  intellectual  successions  of 
feeling,  in  these  cases,  which  constitute  the  perception  of  relation, 
differ  from  the  results  of  simple  suggestion  in  necessarily  involving 
the  consideration  of  two  or  more  objects  or  affections  of  mind,  that 
immediately  preceded  them.  1  may  think  of  my  friend,  in  the 
case  of  simple  suggestion, — that  is  to  say,  my  mind  may  exist  in 
the  state  which  constitutes  the  conception  of  my  friend,  without 
that  previous  state  which  constitutes  the  perception  of  the  sound 
of  his  name ;  for  the  conception  of  him  may  be  suggested  by  va- 
rious objects  and  remembrances.  But  I  cannot,  in  the  cases  of  re- 
lative suggestion,  think  of  the  resemblance  of  a  horse  and  a  sheep ; 
of  the  proportion  of  the  squares  of  the  sides  of  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle ;  or  of  the  want  of  the  truth  of  nature  in  the  expressions  of 
a  dramatic  hero,  without  those  previous  states  of  mind,  which  con- 
stitute the  conceptions  of  a  horse  and  a  sheep— of  the  sides  of  (he 
triangle, — or  of  the  language  of  the  warrior  or  lover,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  triumph,  or  hope,  or  despair,  in  which  he  is  exhib- 
ited to  us  by  the  creative  artist. 

With  these  two  capacities  of  suggested  feelings,  simple  and  re- 
lative, which  are  all  that  truly  belong  to  the  class  of  intellectual 
states  of  the  mind, — various  emotions  may  concur,  particularly 
that  most  general  of  all  emotions,  the  emotion  of  desire,  in  some 
one  or  other  of  its  various  forms.  According  as  this  desire  does 
or  does  not  concur  with  them,  the  intellectual  states  themselves 
appear  to  be  different ;  and,  by  those  who  do  not  make  the  nec- 
essary analysis,  are  supposed,  therefore,  to  be  indicative  of  differ- 
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€ni  powers.  By  simple  suggestion,  the  images  of  things,  persons^ 
.events,  pass  in  strange  and  rapid  succession ;  and  a  variety  of 
names,  expressive  of  dififerent  powers,— conception,  association, 
memory, — have  been  given  to  this  one  simple  law  of  our  intellec- 
tual nature.  But,  when  we  wish  to  remember  some  object ;  that 
is  to  say,  when  we  wish  our  mind  to  be  affected  in  that  particular 
manner,  which  constitutes  the  conception  of  a  particular  thing,  or 
person,  or  event, — or  when  we  wish  to  combine  new  images,  in 
some  picture  of  fancy,  this  coexistence  of  desire,  with  the  simple 
course  of  suggestion,  which  continues  still  to  follow  its  own  laws, 
as  much  as  when  no  desire  existed  with  it, — seems  to  us  to  render 
the  suggestion  itself  different ;  and  recollection,  and  imagination 
or  fancy,  which  are  truly,  as  we  shall  afterwards  find,  nothing 
more  than  the  union  of  the  suggested  conceptions,  with  cer- 
tain specific  permanent  desires,  are  to  us,  as  it  were,  distinct  addi- 
tional powers  of  our  mind,  and  are  so  arranged  in  the  systems  of 
philosophers,  who  have  not  made  the  very  simple  analysis,  which 
alone  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  for  a  more  precise  arrangement 

In  like  manner,  those  suggestions  of  another  class,  which  con- 
stitute our  notions  of  proportion,  resemblance,  difference,  and  all 
the  variety  of  relations,  may,  as  1  have  already  remarked,  arise, 
when  we  have  had  no  previous  desire  of  tracing  the  relations,  or 
may  arise  after  that  previous  desire.  But,  when  the  feelings  of 
relation  seem  to  us  to  arise  spontaneously,  they  are  not  in  them- 
selves, different  from  the  feelings  of  relation,  that  arise,  in  our 
intentional  comparisons  or  judgments,  in  the  longest  series  of  ra- 
tiocination. Of  such  ratiocination^  they  are  trnly  the  most  impor- 
tant elements.  The  permanent  desire  of  discovering  something 
unknown,  or  of  establishing,  or  confuting,  or  illustrating,  some 
point  of  belief  or  conjecture,  may  coexist,  indeed,  with  the  con- 
tinued series  of  relations  that  are  felt,  but  does  not  alter  the  na- 
ture of  that  law,  by  which  these  judgments,  or  relative  sugges- 
tions, succeed  each  other. 

There  is  no  power  to  be  found,  but  only  the  union  of  certain 
intellectual  states  of  the  mind,  with  certain  desires, — ^a  species  of 
combination  not  more  wonderful  in  itself,  than  any  other  complex 
mental  state,  as  when  we,  at  the  same  moment,  see  and  smell  a 
rose, — or  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  friend,  who  has  been  long  absent 
from  us,  and  see,  at  the  same  iQoment,  that  face  of  affection,  which 
66 
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18  agpain  giving  confidence  to  our  heart,  and  gladness  to  our  Yetj 
eyes. 

Our  intellectual  states  of  mind,  then,  are  either  those  resem- 
blances of  past  affections  of  the  mind,  which  arise  by  9impU  sug- 
gestion, or  those  feelings  of  relation,  which  arise  by  what  I  haye 
termed  rtkUive  suggestions, — ^the  one  set  resulting,  indeed,  from 
some  prior  states  of  the  mind,  but  not  involving  necessarily,  any 
consideration  of  these  previous  states  of  mind,  which  suggested 
them, — the  other  set,  necessarily,  involving  the  consideratioa  of 
two  or  more  objects,  or  two  or  more  affections  of  mind,  as  sub* 
jects  of  the  relation  which  is  felt 

How  readily  all  the  intellectual  states  of  mind,  which  are 
commonly  ascribed  to  a  variety  of  powers,  may  be  reduced  to 
those  two,  will  appear  more  clearly,  after  we  have  considered 
and  illustrated  the  phenomena  of  each  set 

I  shall  proceed,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  phenome- 
na of  simple  suggestions  which  are  usually  referred  to  a  principle 
of  association  in  our  ideas. 


^2$ 


LECTURE  XXXIV. 

GLASSIFICA'nON  OF  THE    INTERNAL    AFFECTIONS  OF   MIRB^  CON- 
TINUED,—ON     SIMPLE    SUGGESTION, ^ADVANTAGES    RESULT- 

mO  FROM  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  SUGGESTION, ON    MR    HUME^S 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  CAUSES  OF  ASSOCIATE  FEEUNGS. 

Gentlemeit,  my  g^eneral  arrangement  of  the  varioiis  phe- 
nomena, or  states  of  the  mind,  is,  I  trust,,  now  sufficiently  familiar 
to  you.  We  know  the  mind  only  in  the  succession  of  these  states, 
as  they  vary,  from  moment  to  moment ;  and  you  have  learned  to 
class  them,  as,  in  the  first  place.  External  or  internal  Affections, 
according  as  the  mental  changes  of  state*  that  are  induced,  have 
arisen  immediately  from  the  presence  of  external  ohjects,  or  from 
some  preceding  state  of  the  mind  itself, — and  the  latter  of  these 
classes,  you  have  learned  also  to  subdivide  into  its  two  distinct  or^ 
ders  of  Intellectual  Statee  of  the  Mind  and  Emotioni.  Thus  far 
we  have  proceeded,  I  trust,  without  much  risk  of  misconception. 
In  my  last  Lecture,  I  proceeded  to  consider  the  former  of 
these  orders,  and  arranged  all  the  variety  of  our  Intellectual 
States  of  Mind  under  two  generic  capacities, — those  of  Simple  and 
of  Relative  suggestion.  Intellectually,  we  conceive  or  we  judge ; 
our  paet  feelings,  in  Simple  Suggestion^  of  image  after  image,  arise 
'  again,  in  colours  more  or  less  faint,  without  any  known  cause  ex- 
terior to  the  mind.  By  our  capacity  of  the  other  species  of  Sug- 
gestion, we  are  impressed  with  feelings  of  a  different  order,  that 
arise  when  two  or  more  objects  are  contemplated  together, — feel- 
ings of  their  agreement,  proportion,  or  some  one  or  other  of  the 
variety  of  their  relations.  Of  these  two  orders  of  feelings,  and  of 
these  alone,  consists  the  whole  varied  tissue  of  onr  trains  of 
thought.    All  the  intellectual  powers,  of  which  writers  on  thift 
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branch  of  science  apeak,  are,  as  we  shall  find,  only  modes  of  these 
two,  as  they  exist  simply,  or  as  they  exist  in  combination  with 
some  desire  more  or  less  permanent, — with  the  desire  of  prosecut- 
ing a  continaed  inquiry,  for  example,  or  of  evolving  its  results  to 
others, — as  in  the  long  series  of  our  ratiocination ;  or  of  framing 
some  splendid  succession  of  images  and  incidents,  as  in  the  magic 
pictures  of  poetry  and  romance.  The  simplification  may,  per- 
haps, at  present  appear  to  you  excessive ;  but  1  flatter  myself^ 
that  after  the  two  generic  capacities  themselves  shall  have  been 
fully  considered  by  us,  it  will  not  appear  to  you  more  than  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  accuracy  of  analysis  and  arrangement 

SIMPLE  SUGGESTION. 

The  intellectual  phenomena  which  we  are,  in  the  first  place, 
to  consider,  then,  are  those  of  Simple  Suggestion,  which  are  usually 
classed  under  the  general  term  of  the  AM$oeicaion  of  Ideoi, — 0  term 
•mployed  to  denote  that  tendency  of  the  mind,  by  which  feelings, 
that  were  formerly  excited  by  an  external  cause,  arise  after- 
wards, in  regular  successions  to  each  other,  as  it  were  spontane- 
ously, or  at  least  without  the  immediate  presence  of  any  known 
external  cause.  The  limitation  of  the  term,  however,  to  those 
states  of  mind,  which  are  exclusively  denominated  ideas,  has,  I 
conceive,  tended  greatly  to  obscure  the  subject,  or  at  least  to  de- 
prive us  of  the  aid  which  we  might  have  received  from  it  in  the 
analysis  of  many  of  the  most  complex  phenomena.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  associating  principle  itself  extends,  not  to  ideas  only, 
but  to  every  species  of  affection  of  which  the  mind  is  susceptible. 
Our  internal  joys,  sorrows,  and  all  the  variety  of  our  emotions, 
are  capable  of  being  revived  in  a  certain  degree  by  the  mere  in- 
fluence of  this  principle,  and  of  blending  with  the  ideas  or  other 
feelings  which  awakened  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  our  con- 
ceptions of  external  things.  These  last,  however,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, present  the  most  striking  and  obvious  examples  of  the 
influence  of  the  principle,  and  are,  therefore,  the  fittest  for  illus- 
trating it  The  faint  and  shadowy  elements  of  past  emotions,  as 
mingling  in  any  present  feeUng,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  distinguish ; 
but  our  remembrances  of  things  without  are  clear  and  definite,  and 
Are  easily  recognized  by  us  as  images  of  the  past    We  have  seeuj 
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in  the  history  of  our  senses,  by  what  admirable  means  Nature  has 
provided  for  communicating  to  man  those  first  rude  elements  of 
knowledge,  which  are  afterwards  to  be  the  materials  of  his  sub- 
limest  speculations, — and  with  what  still  more  admirable  goodness 
she  has  ministered  to  his  pleasure  in  these  primary  elements  of 
thought,  and  in  the  very  provision  which  she  has  formed  for  the 
subsistence  of  his  animal  frame, — making  the  organs  by  which  he 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  external  things,  not 
the  fountain  of  knowledge  only,  but  an  ever-mingling  source  of 
enjoyment  and  instruction. 

It  is  through  the  medium  of  perception,  as  we  have  seen,-r- 
that  is  to  say,  through  the  medium  of  those  aenntive  capacities  al- 
ready so  fully  considered  by  us, — that  we  acquire  our  knowledge  . 
of  the  properties  of  external  things.  But  if  cfur  knowledge  of 
these  properties  were  limited  to  the  moment  of  perception,  and 
were  extinguished  forever  with  the  fading  sensation  from  which 
it  sprang,  the  acquisition  of  this  fugitive  knowledge  would  be  of 
little  value.  We  should  still,  indeed,  be  sensible  of  the  momenta- 
ry pleasure  or  pain ;  but  all  experience  of  the  past,  and  all  that 
confiidence  in  the  regular  successions  of  future  events,  which  flows 
from  experience  of  the  past,  would  of  course,  be  excluded  by  uni- 
versal and  instant  forgetfulness.  In  such  circumstances,  if  .the 
common  wants  of  our  ^animal  nature  remained,  it  is  evident,  that 
even  life  itself,  in  its  worst  and  most  miserable  state,  could  not  be 
supported ;  since,  Uiough  oppressed  with  thirst  and  hunger,  and 
within  reach  of  the  most  delicious  fruits  and  the  most  plentiful 
spring-water,  we  should  still  suffer  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
means  by  which  the  suffering  could  be  remedied.  Even  if,  by 
some  provision  of  Nature,  our  bodily  constitution  had  been  so 
framed,  as  to  vequlre  no  supply  of  subsistence,  or  if,  instinctively 
and  without  reflection,  we  had  been  led  on  the  first  impulse  of  ap- 
petite, to  repair  our  daily  waste,  and  to  shelter  ourselves  from 
the  various  causes  of  physical  injury  to  which  we  are  exposed, 
though  our  animal  life  might  then  have  continued  to  be  extended 
to  as  long  a  period  as  at  present,  still,  if  but  a  succession  of  mo- 
mentary sensations,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  lowest  forms  of 
mere  animal  life.  It  is  only  as  capable  of  looking  before  and  be- 
hind,— ^that  is  to  say,  as  capable  of  those  spontaneous  suggestions 
•f  thought  which  constitute  retnembrance  and  foruight^ — that  we 
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rise  to  the  dignity  of  intellectual  being,  and  that  man  can  be  said  to 
be  the  imag e»of  that  Pareat  of  Intellects,  who  looks  backward  and 
forward,  in  a  single  glance,  not  on  a  few  years  only,  but  on  all 
the  ages  of  eternity.  ^^Deam  te  scito  esse,^'  says  Cicero,  in  allu- 
sion to  these  powers, — ^'  Deum  te  scito  esse,  siqoidem  Deos  est, 
qui  vigeti  qni  sentit, — qui  meminit,  qui  preyidet,  qui  tam  regit  et 
moderatur  et  moret  id  corpus,  cui  propositus  est,  quam  banc 
mundum  princeps  ille  Deus.'^ 

«'  Were  it  not  to,  the  Soul,  all  dead  and  lot t, 
As  the  fixM  itream  beneath  the  impastiTe  frott,* 
Formed  for  no  end,  and  Impotent  to  please, 
Would  lie  inactive  on  the  couch  of  ease  ; 
And,  heedless  of  proud  fame's  immortal  lay, 
Sleep  all  her  dall  diviaity  away.^H 

Without  any  remembrance  of  pleasures  formeriy  enjayed,  or  of 
sorrows  long  past  and  long  endured, — ^lookii^  on'  the  persons  and 
scenes  which  had  surrounded  us  from  the  first  moment  of  our  birUk, 
as  if  they  were  objects  altogether  tmknown  to  us, — ^incapable  e^en 
of  as  much  reasoning  as  still  gleams  through  the  dreadful  stupor 
of  the  maniac, — or  of  con^ejring  even  that  faint  expresahon  of 
thought  with  which  the  rudest  savages,  in  the  rudest  language, 
are  still  able  to  hold  some  communication  of  their  passions  or  de- 
signs;— such,  but  for  that  capacity  which  we  are  considering, 
would  have  been  the  deplorable  picture  of  the  whole  human  race« 
What  is  now  revered  by  us  as  the  most  generous  and  heroic  vir- 
tue, or  the  most  profound  and  penetrating  genius,  would  have 
been  nothing  more  than  this  wretchedness  and  imbecility.  It  is 
tke  suggesting  prineiple^  the  reviver  of  thoi^hts  and  feelii^  which 
£ave  passed  away,  that  gives  value  to  all  our  other  powers  and 
susceptibilities,  intellectual  and  moral — not  indeed,  by  producing 
them,  for,  though  unevolved,  they  would  still,  as  latent  capacities, 
be  a  part  of  the  original  constitution  of  our  spiritual  nature, — 
but  by  rousing  them  into  action,  and  furnishing  them  wi^  those 
accumulating  and  inexhaustible  materials,  which  are  to  be  the  el- 
ements of  future  thought  and  the  objects  of  future  emotioD.  Every 

*  <*  Like  (he  tall  cliff  beneath  the  ionpasiiTe  frost.*'— Onio. 
t  Cawrthoro.— Regulation  of  the  Passions,  kc.  ?•  J5— 20. 
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talent  by  which  we  excel,  and  every  vWid  feehng  which  animates 
us,  derive  their  energy  from  the  su^estions  of  this  ever-active 
principle.  We  love  and  hate, — we  desire  and  fear, — we  use 
means  for  obtaining  good,  and  avoiding  evil, — ^because  we  remem- 
ber the  objects  and  occurrences  which  we  have  formerly  observ- 
ed, and  because  the  future,  in  the  similarity  of  the  successions 
which  it  presents,  appears  to  us  only  a  prolongation  of  the  past. 

In  conferring  on  us  the  capacity  of  these  spontaneous  sugges- 
tions, then.  Heaven  has  much  more  than  doubled  our  existence ; 
for,  without  it,  and  consequently  without  those  faculties  and  emo* 
tions  which  involve  it,  existence  would  scarcely  have  been  desira- 
ble. The  very  importance  of  the  beneiits  which  we  derive  from 
it,  however,  renders  us  perhaps  less  sensible  of  its  value ;  since  it 
is  so  mingled,  with  all  our  knowledge,  and  all  our  plans  of  action, 
that  we  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  a  state  of  sentient  being,  of 
which  it  is  not  a  part,  and  to  estimate,  consequently,  at  a  just, 
amount,  the  advantage  which  it  affords.  The  future  menwry  of 
perception  seems  to  us  almost  implied  in  perception  itsielf ;  and  to 
speculate  on  that  strange  state  of  existence  which  would  have 
been  the  condition  of  man,  if  he  had  been  formed  without  the  pow- 
er of  remembrance,  and  capable  only  of  a  series  of  sensations,  has, 
at  first,  an  appearance  almost  o£  absurdity  and  contradiction,  as  If 
we  were  imagining  conditions  which  were  in  their  nature  incom- 
patible. Yet,  assuredly,  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  consider  such 
a  subject  a  priori^  the  real  cause  of  wonder  would  appear  to  be, 
not  in  the  a6«efte6  of  the  suggestions  of  memory,  as  in  the  case,  im- 
agined, but  in  that  remembrance  of  which  we  have  the  happy  ex- 
perience. When  a  feeling,  of  the  existence  of  which  consciousness 
furnishes  the  only  evidence,  has  passed  away  so  completely,  that 
not  even  the  slightest  consciousness  of  it  remains,  it  would  surely, 
— but  for  that  experience, — ^be  more  natural  to  suppose  that  it  had 
perished  altogether,  than  that  it  should,  at  the  distance  of  many 
years,  without  any  renewal  of  it  by  the  external  cause  which 
originally  produced  it,  again  start,  as  it  were  of  itself,  into  being. 
To  foresee  that  which  has  not  yet  begun  to  exist,  is,  in  itself, 
scarcely  more  unaccountable,  than  to  see  as  it  were  before  us, 
what  has  wholly  cea^d  to  exist.  The  present  moment  is  all  of 
which  we  are  conscious,  and  which  can  strictly  be  said  to  have  a 
real  existence,  in  relatioa  to  ouzselvetf.     That  mode  of  time. 
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which  we  call  the  patt^  and  that  other  mode  of  time,  which  we  call 
the  JiUure,  are  both  equally  uDexisting.  That  the  knowledge  of 
either  should  be  added  to  us,  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  our  present 
consciousness,  is  a  gift  of  Heaven,  most  beneficial  to  as  indeed,  hut 
most  mysterious,  and  equally,  or  nearly  equally  mysterioos,  wheth- 
er  the  unexisting  time,  of  which  the  knowledge  is  indulged  to  us, 
be  the  future  or  the  past 

The  advantage  which  we  derive  from  the  principle  of  sugges- 
tion, it  must,  however,  be  remarked,  consists,  not  in  its  mere  re- 
vival of  thoughts  and  feelings,  of  which  we  had  before  been  con- 
scious, but  in  its  revival  of  these  in  a  certain  order.  If  past  ob- 
jects and  events  had  been  suggested  to  us  again,  not  in  that  series, 
in  which  they  had  formerly  occurred,  nor  according  to  any  of  those 
relations,  which  human  discernment  has  been  able  to  discover 
among  them,  but  in  endless  confusion  and  irregularity,  the  knowl- 
edge thus  acquired,  however  gratifying  as  a  source  of  mere  varie- 
ty of  feeling,  would  avail  us  little,  or  rather  would  be  whoiiy 
profitless,  not  merely  in  our  speculative  inquiries  as  phiioaophera, 
but  in  the  simplest  actions  of  common  life.  It  is  quite  evident, 
that,  in  this  case,  we  should  be  altogether  unable  to  turn  our  ex- 
perience to  account,  as  a  mode  of  avoiding  future  evil  or  obtaining 
future  good ;  because,  for  this  application  of  our  knowle^^  it 
would  be  requisite  that  events,  before  observed,  should  occur  to 
us,  at  the  time,  when  similar  events  might  be  expected.  We  re- 
frain from  tasting  the  poisonous  berry,  which  we  have  known  to 
be  the  occasion  of  death  to  him  who  tasted  it ;  because  the  mere 
sight  of  it  brings  again  before  us  the  fatal  event,  which  we  have 
heard  or  witnessed.  We  satisfy  our  appetite  with  a  salutary  fraiU 
without  the  slightest  apprehension  ;  because  its  familiar  appear- 
ance recals  to  us  the  refreshment,  which  we  have  repeatedly  re- 
ceived. But,  if  these  sugg  estions  were  reversed, — if  the  agreea- 
ble images  of  health  and  refreshment  were  all  that  were  suggest- 
ed by  the  poisonous  plant,  and  pain,  and  convulsions,  and  death 
were  the  only  images  suggested  by  the  sight  of  the  grateful  and 
nourishing  fruit,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  to  which  of  the  two,  our 
unfortunate  preference  would  be  given.  To  take  the  most  famil- 
iar of  all  instances,— that  of  language, — which,  either  as  written 
or  spoken,  is  in  such  constant  use,  and  which  is  so  essential,  not 
merely  to  our  first  advance,  from  absolute  barbarism,  but  to  the 
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common  domestic  necessities,  even  of  barbarous  life,  that^  with*^ 
oat  it)  we  can  scarcely  conceive  tnro  individuals,  however  rude,  to 
exist  together, — this,  it  is  evident,  could  not  have  been  invented^ 
— ^Bor>  if  invented,  could  it  serve  any  other  purpose  than  to  mis- 
lead,**if  the  words  spoken  were  to  have  no  greater  chance  of 
suggesting  the  meaning  intended  by  the  speaker,  than  any  other 
meaning,  which  any  other  words  of  the  language  might  be  employ- 
ed to  denote.  What  social  affection  could  continue  for  an  hour,  if 
the  sight  of  a  friend  were  to  suggest,  in  intimate  combination,  not 
the  kindnesses  which  he  had  conferred,  and  all  the  enjoyments  of 
which  he  had  been  the  source,  but  the  malice,  and  envy,  and  re- 
venge of  some  jealous  and  disappointed  enemy  ? 

He  who  has  given  us,  in  one  simple  principle,  the  power  of  re- 
viving, the  past,  has  not  made  his  gift  so  unavailing.  The  feelings, 
which  this  wonderful  principle  preserves  and  restores,  arise,  not 
loosely  and  confusedly-^for  what  is  there  in  the  whole  wide  scene 
of  nature,  which  does  so  occur  ? — but,  according  to  general  laws  or 
tendencies  of  succession,  contrived  with  the  most  admirable  adap- 
tation to  our  wants,  so  aa  to  bring  again  before  us  the  knowledge 
formerly  acquired  by  us,  at  the  very  time  when  it  is  most  profita- 
ble that  it  should  return.  A  value  js  thus  given  to  experience, 
which  otherwise  would  npt  be  worthy  of  the  name ;  and  we  are 
enabled  to  extend  it  almost  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  profit,  not  merely 
by  that  experience  which  the  events  of  nature,  occurring  in  con- 
formity with  these  general  laws,  must  at  any  rate  have  afforded  to 
.us, — but  to  regulate  this  very  experience  itself, — to  dispose  ob- 
jects and  events,  so  that,  by  tendencies  of  suggestion,  on  the  firm- 
ness of  which  we  may  put  perfect  reliance,  they  shall  give  us, 
perhaps  at  the  distance  of  many  years,  such  lessons  as  we  may 
wish  them  to  yield, — and  thus  to  invent  and  create,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  intellectual  and  moral  history  of  our  future  life,  as 
an  epic  or  dramatic  writer  arranges  at  his  will  the^ontinued  scenes 
of  his  various  and  magnificent  narrative.  1  need  not  add,  that  it  is 
on  this  skilful  management  of  the  laws,  which  regulate  our  trains 
6f  thought,  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  education  are  found- 
ed ; — that  art,  which  I  have  already  repeatedly  reprosented  to  you 
as  the  noblest  of  all  the  arts  of  man — itself  the  animating  spirit  of 
every  other  art — which  exejts  its  own  immediate  operation,  not 
on  lifeless  things,  but  on  the  affections  and  faculties  of  the  soul  it- 
67 
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self— and  which  has  raiaed  m  from  tfa«  doit,  where  we  alept  or 
trembled,  in  sluggish,  yet  ferocious  ignorance,  the  Tictims  of  each 
other,  and  of  erery  element  around  ns,  to  be  the  sharers  and  di^ 
fnsers  of  the  blessings  of  social  polity,  the  measurers  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  skies,  and  the  rational  worshippers  of  that  eternal  Be- 
ing  by  whom  they  and  we  were  created. 

That  there  is  a  tendency  of  ideas  to  suggest  each  odier,  with- 
out  any  renewed  perception  of  the  external  objects  which  oiigi* 
nally  excited  them,  and  that  the  suggestion  is  not,  altogether  loose 
and  indefinite,  but  that  certain  ideas  h«ive  a  peculiar  tendency  to 
suggest  certain  other  relative  ideas  in  associate  trains  of  thought, 
is  too  familiar  to  you,  as  a  general  fact  of  our  intellectual  nature, 
to  require  to  be  illustrated  by  example* 

It  has  been  beautifully  compared,  by  the  most  philosophic  of 
4mr  poets,  to  the  mutual  influence  of  two  sympathetic  needles, 
which  Strada,  in  one  of  his  Prolusions,  availing  himself  of  a  sup^ 
posed  fact,  which  was  then  believed,  or  scarcely  doubted  by  many 
philosophers,  makes  the  subject  of  verses,  supposed  to  be  recited 
by  Cardinal  Bembo,  in  the  character  of  Lucretins.  The  needles 
were  fkbled  to  have  been  magnetized  together,  and  suspended 
over  different  circles,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  moving  dong  an  al^^ 
phabet  In  these  circumstances,  by  the  remamiBg  inflvence  of 
their  original  kindred  magnetism,  they  were  supposed,  at  whater- 
er  distance,  to  follow  each  otber^s  motions,  and  pause  accot^dingly 
at  the  same  point ;  so  diat,  by  watching  them  at  concerted  hours, 
the  friends,  who  possessed  this  happy  tel^raph,  were  supposed  to 
be  able  to  communicate  to  each  other  their  feelings,  with  the  i 
accuracy  and  confidence  as  when  they  were  together. 

(<  For  when  the  diflerent  imaget  of  things, 
fiy  chance  combined  have  itrock  the  attentive  tool 
With  deeper  impulie,  or,  connected  long, 
Have  drawn  hit  frequent  ey*  ;  however  distiact 
The  extenial  tcenet,  yet  oft  the  ideas  gain 
From  that  conjuoction  an  eternal  tie 
And  syiBpatby  oobroken.    Let  the  Mind 
Recal  one  partner  of  the  various  league, — 
Immediate,  lo !  the  firm  confederates  rise. 
And  each  his  former  station  straight  resumes  ; 
One  move  meat  governs  the  consenting  throng, 
And  all  at  once  with  rosy  pleasttr«  shine, 
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Or  all  ar#  saddeoM  with  the  glooms  of  care. 
*Tirat  that,  if  aacieat  fame  the  tnilh  uafold. 
Two  faithful  needles,  from  the  ioforming  touch 
Of  the  same  parent-itooe,  together  drew 
Its  mystic  vtrtue,  and  at  first  coospirM 
With  fatal  impulse  quiTeriag  to  the  pole, 
Then,  though  disjoio'd  by  kiogdoms,->-though  the  main 
Rolled  iU  broad  surge  betwiKt,«*and  different  stars 
Beheld  their  wakeful  motions,— yet  preservM 
The  former  friendship,  and  rememberM  still 
The  alliance  of  their  birth.     WhateVr  the  line 
Which  one  possessed,  nor  pause  nor  quiet  knew 
The  sure  associate,  ere,  with  trembling  speed, 
He  fiMind  its  path|  and  fixed  unerring  there. 
fiuch  is  the  secret  union,  when  we  feel 
A  song,  a  floweri  a  name,  at  once  restore 
Those  long  connected  scenes  where  first  they  movM 
The  attention.     Backward  through  her  many  walks, 
Guiding  the  wanton  fancy  to  her  scope. 
To  temples,  courts,  or  fields, — with  all  the  band 
Of  (living)*  forms,  of  passions,  and  designs. 
Attendant ;  whence,  if  pleasing  in  itself, 
The  proepeet  from  that  sweet  accession  gains 
Redoubled  infiuence  o^er  the  listening  Mind. 
By  these  mysterious  ties,  the  busy  power 
Of  Memory  her  ideal  train  preserves 
Entire  ;  or,  when  they  would  elude  her  watch. 
Reclaims  their  fleeting  footsteps,  (torn  the  waste 
Of  dark  Oblivion.^'t 

What  then  are  these  my$Uriou$  iiet  ? — or,  to  state  the  question 
more  philosophically,  what  are  the  general  circumstances  which 
regulate  the  successions  of  our  ideas  ? 

That  there  is  some  regularity  in  these  successions,  must,  as  1 
have  already  remarked,  haye  been  felt  by  every  one ;  and  there 
are  many  references  to  such  regularity  in  the  works  of  philoso- 
phers of  every  age.  The  most  striking  ancient  reference,  how- 
ever, to  any  general  circumstances,  or  ^««  of  suggestion, — ^though 
the  innumeration  of  these  is  hinted,  rather  than  developed  at  any 
length, — is  that  which  you  will  find  in  a  passage,  quoted  by  Dr 
Seattle  and  Mr  Stewart,  from  Aristotle.    It  is  a  passage  explani^ 

•  Paiiiled«»-Omio. 
t  PIcMHres  of  fnaginatioo,  Book  HI.  v.  Z\fr-WL 
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tory  of  the  process  by  which,  in  yolnntary  reminiscence,  we  en- 
deavour to  discover  the  idea  of  which  we  are  in  search.  We  are 
said  to  hunt  for  it — (  Srjgfvofifp  is  the  word  in  the  original) — 
among  other  ideas,  either  of  objects  existing  at  present,  or  at  some 
former  time  j  and  from  their  resemblance,  contrariety,  and  conti- 
guity— ano  Tou  vvVf  fj  aXkov  r«roff,  »ai  aqt'  ofioiov,  ^  iptaniov, 
fj  TOi;  avptyyvg.  Aia  tovio  ytvital  if  imfivriaig.*  This  brief 
enumei-aiiou  of  the  general  circumstances  which  direct  us  in  re- 
miniscence is  worthy  of  our  attention  on  its  own  account ;  and  is 
not  less  remarkable  on  account  of  the  very  close  resemblance 
which  it  bears  to  the  arrangement  aAerwards  made  by  Mr  Hume, 
though  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  modem  philosopher 
was  at  all  acquainted  with  the  classification  which  had,  at  so  great 
a  distance  of  time,  anticipated  his  own. 

I  must  remark,  however,  that  though  it  would  be  in  the  high- 
est degree  unjust  to  the  well-known  liberality  and  frankness  of 
Mr  Hume^s  character,  to  suppose  him  to  have  been  aware  of  any 
enumeration  of  the  general  circumstances  on  which  suggestion  ap- 
pears to  depend,  prior  to  that  which  he  has  himself  given  us,  bis 
Bttempt  was  far  from  being  so  original  as  he  supposed.  I  do  not 
allude  merely  to  the  passage  of  Aristotle,  already  quoted,  norlo  a 
corresponding  passrtge,  which  I  might  have  quoted,  from  one  o£ 
the  most  celebrated  of  his  commentators,  Dr  Thomas  Aquinas,  but 
to  various  passages  which  I  have  found  in  the  works  of  writers  of 
much  more  recent  date,  in  which  the  influence  of  resemblanee  and 
contiguity^  the  two  generic  circumstances  to  which,  on  his  own 
principles,  his  own  triple  division  should  have  been  reduced,  is 
particularly  pointed  out.  Thus,  to  take  an  example  from  an  ele- 
mentary work  of  a  very  eminent  author,  Ernesti,  published  in  the 
year  1734, — his  Initia  Doctrinm  Solidioris^ — with  what  precision 
has  he  laid  down  those  very  laws  of  association  of  which  Mr  Hume 
speaks.  AAer  stating  the  general  fact  of  suggestion,  or  associa- 
tion, under  the  Latin  term  phaniasia^  he  proceeds  to  state  the 
principles  which  guide  it  All  the  variety  of  these  internal  suc- 
cessions of  our  ideas,  he  says,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following 
law.  When  one  image  Is  present  in  the  mind,  it  may  suggest  the 
image  of  some  absent  object— Either  of  one  that  is  similar  in  some 
sespect  to  that  already  present — or  of  one  of  which  the  present 
^  Ariitot.  de  Memor.  and  Remiaiic.  c<  li.— v.  II.  p.  86.     Edit.  Oa  Val. 
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is  a  part — or  of  one  which  has  heeo  present  together  with  it  on 
some  former  occasion.  ^^  Hujas  antem  phantasis  lex  haec  est ; 
Praesentihus  animo  rerum  imaginihas  qaibuscunque,  recurrere  et 
redire  ad  animum  possunt  rerum  absentium  olimque  perceptaram 
imagines,  prsesentibns  similes,  vel  qnarum,  quae  sunt  praesentes, 
partes  sunt, — vei  denique,  quas  cum  praesentibus  simul  hausi- 
mus.''* 

Even  the  arrangement,  as  stated  by  Mr  Hume,  is  not  express^ 
ed  in  more  formal  terms.  But  as  it  is  to  his  arrangement  the  phi- 
losophers of  our  own  country  are  accustomed  to  refer,  in  treating 
of  association,  the  importance  thus  attached  to  it  gives  it  a  prefer- 
able claim  to  our  fuller  discussion.  It  is  stated  by  him  briefly  in 
two  paragraphs  of  his  Essay  on  the  Association  of  Ideas. 

^'  Though  it  be  too  obvious  to  escape  observation,''  he  says, 
*'  that  different  ideas  are  connected  together,  I  do  not  find  that  any 
philosopher  has  attempted  to  enumerate  or  class  all  the  principles 
of  association ;  a  subject,  however,  that  seems  worthy  of  curiosity. 
To  me  there  appear  to  be  only  three  principles  of  connexion 
among  ideas,  viz.  resetnhlance^  contiguity  in  time  or  place,  and 
cause  or  effect. 

^^  That  these  principles  serve  to  connect  ideas,  will  not,  I  be- 
lieve, be  much  doubted.  A  picture  naturally  leads  our  thoughts 
to  the  original.  The  mention  of  one  apartment  in  a  building 
naturally  introduces  an  inquiry  or  discourse  concerning  the  others. 
And  if  we  think  of  a  wound,  we  can  scarcely  forbear  reflecting  on 
the  pain  which  follows  it.  But  that  the  enumeration  is  complete, 
and  that  there  are  no  other  principles  of  association  except  these, 
may  be  diflicult  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader  or  even 
to  a  man's  own  satisfaction.  All  we  can  do,  in  such  cases,  ia  to  run 
over  several  instances,  and  examine  carefully  the  principle  which 
binds  the  different  thoughts  to  each  other, — ^never  stopping,  till 
we  render  the  principle  as  general  as  possible.  The  more  instan- 
ces we  examine,  and  the  more  care  we  employ,*  the  more  assur- 
ance shall  we  acquire,  that  the  enumeration  which  we  form  from 
the  whole  is  complete  and  entire."! 

On  these  paragraphs  of  Mr  Hume,  a  few  obvious*  criticisms 

*  De  Meote  IlaoDMia,  C.  T.  Sect.  xri.  p.  138,  139. 
t  Home's  Inquiry  coocerniag  Unman  Understanding,  Sect  III. 
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preseDt  themselveB.  In  the  first  place,  however,  I  must  observe, 
^-to  qualifj  in  some  degree  the  severity  of  the  remarks  which 
may  be  made  on  his  classification, — ^that  it  is  evident,  from  the 
very  language  now  qnoted  to  you,  that  he  is  far  fjrom  bringing' 
forward  his  classification  as  complete*  He  states,  indeed,  that  it 
appears  to  him,  that  there  are  no  other  principles  of  connexion 
among  our  ideas  than  the  three  which  he  has  mentioned ;  but 
he  adds,  that  though  the  reality  of  their  influence  as  connecting 
principles  will  not,  he  believes,  be  much  doubted,  it  may  still  be 
difficult  to  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  reader,  or  even  of  him- 
self, that  the  enumeration  is  complete ;  and  he  recommends,  in 
consequence,  a  careful  examination  of  every  instance  of  sugges- 
tion, in  the  successive  trains  of  our  ideas,  that  other  principles,  If 
any  such  there  be,  may  be  detected. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  actual  classification,  as  presented  to  us 
by  Mr  Hume.  A  note,  which  he  has  added  to  the  paragraph  that 
contains  his  system,  aflbrds  perhaps  as  striking  an  instance  as  is  to 
be  found  in  the  history  of  science  of  that  illusion^  which  the  excess 
sive  love  of  simplicity  tends  to  produce,  even  in  the  most  acute 
and  subtile  philosopher,  so  as  to  blind,  to  the  most  manifest  in* 
consistencies,  in  his  own  arrangement,  those  powers  of  critical 
discernment  which  would  have  flashed  instant  detection  on  io<- 
consistencies  far  less  glaringly  apparent  in  the  speculations  of 
another.  After  stating,  that  there  appear  to  him  to  be  only  the 
three  principles  of  connexion  already  mentioned,  Mr  Hume  ad^ 
in  a  note, — as  an  instance  of  other  connexionB  apparently  differ- 
ent from  these  three,  which  may,  notwithstanding,  be  reduced  to 
them, — 

^^  Contrast  or  contrariety^  also,  is  a  species  of  eonnexioD  among 
ideas.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  mixture  of  causae 
tion  and  resemblance.  Where  two  objects  are  contrary,  the  one 
destroys  the  other,  t.  e.  is  the  cause  of  its  annihilatioD,  and  the 
idea  of  the  annihilation  of  an  object  implies  the  idea  of  its  former 
existence." 

When  we  hear  or  read  for  the  first  time  this  little  theory  of 
the  saggestions  of  contrast,  there  is,  perhaps  no  one  who  docs  not 
feel  some  difficulty  in  believing  it  to  be  a  genuine  speculation  of 
that  powerful  mind  which  produced  it.  Cpntrast,  says  Mr  Hume, 
is  a  mixture  of  cau$at%on  and  resemf/lanee.    An  object,  when  con- 
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trasted  with  another,  destroys  it.  In  destntctioii  there  is  eausa- 
tioxi;  and  we  cannot  conceive  destmction,  without  having  the  idea 
of  former  etiistence.  Thus,  to  take  an  instance,— Mr  Hume  does 
not  deny,  that  the  idea  of  a  dwarf  may  suggest,  hy  contrast, 
the  idea  of  a  giant ;  hut  he  says  that  the  idea  of  a  dwarf  suggests 
the  idea  of  a  giant,  because  the  idea  of  a  dwarf  <2e«lroy«  the  idea 
of  a  giant,  and  thus,  by  the  connecting  principle  of  causation  in- 
volved in  all  destruction,  may  suggest  the  idea  destroyed ;  And 
he  adds,  as  an  additional  reason  for  the  suggestion,  that  the  idea  of 
the  annihilation  of  a  giant  implies  the  idea  of  the  former  exist- 
ence of  a  giant  And  all  this  strange  and  complicated  analysis,-— 
this  explanation,  not  of  the  ohncurum  per  o^teurttw,  which  is  a  much 
more  intelligible  paralogism,  but  of  the  lucidwm  per  ohscurum^  is 
Seriously  brought  forward  by  its  very  acute  author,  as  illustrating 
the  simple  and  familiar  fact  of  the  suggestion  of  opposites,  in  con- 
trast, by  opposites. 

In  the  first  place,  I  may  remark,  that  in  Mr  Hume's  view  of 
contrast,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  what  the  resemblance  is  of 
which  he  speaks,  in  a  case  in  which  the  objects  in  themselves  are 
Said  by  him  to  be  so  contrary,  that  the  one  absolutely  destroys 
the  other  by  this  contrariety  alone ;  and,  indeed,  if  there  be  truly 
this  mixed  resemblance  in  contrast,  what  need  is  there  of  having 
recourse  to  annihilation  or  causation  at  all,  to  account  for  the  sug- 
gestion, since  the  resemblance  alone  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
case,  might  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  suggestion,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  any  separate  division ; — as  the  likeness  of  a  single  fea- 
ture in  the  countenance  of  a  stranger,  is  sufficient  to  bring  before 
us  in  conception  the  friend  whom  he  resembles,  though  the  re- 
semblance be  in  the  single  feature  only. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  truth,  if,  indeed,  there  be 
any  meaning  whatever,  in  the  assertion  that  in  contrast  one  of  the 
objects  destroys  the  other;  for,  so  far  is  the  idea  of  the  dwarf 
from  destroying  the  idea  of  the  giant,  that,  in  the  actual  case 
supposed,  it  is  the  very  reason  of  the  existence  of  the  second  idea; 
nay,  the  very  supposition  of  a  perceived  contrast  implies  that 
there  is  no  such  annihilation ;  for  both  ideas  must  be  present  to 
the  mind  together,  or  they  could  not  appear  either  similar  or  dis- 
similar^ that  is  to  say,  could  not  be  known  by  us  as  contrasted,  or 
contrary,  in  any  respect.    It  is,  indeed,  not  very  easy  to  conceive^ 
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liow  a  mind  80  acate  as  that  of  Mr  Home  should  not  have  dtflcoT" 
ered  that  grossest  of  all  logical  and  physical  errors,  involved  in 
his  explanation,  that  it  accounts  for  the  existence  of  a  feeling,  by 
supposing  it  previously  to  exist  as  the  eautt  of  iUtlf,  If  as  he  says, 
the  idea  of  the  annihilation  of  an  object  implies  the  idea  of  its  for- 
mer existence — an  assertion  which  is  by  no  means  so  favourable 
as  he  thinks  to  his  own  theory — it  must  surely  be  admitted,  that  no 
annihilation  can  take  place  before  the  existence  of  that  which  is 
to  be  annihilated.  Whether,  therefore,  we  suppose,  that  the  idea 
of  the  dwarf,  which  suggests  the  idea  of  the  giant,  annihilates  that 
idea,  or  is  itself  annihilated  by  it,  the  two  ideas  of  the  dwarf  and 
the  giant  must  have  existed,  before  the  annihilation  of  either.  The 
iuggution^  in  short,  which  is  the  difficulty,  and  the  only  difficulty 
to  be  explained,  must  have  completely  taken  place,  be/are  the 
principle  can  even  be  imagined  to  operate,  on  which  the  sugges- 
tion itself  is  said  to  depend. 

Such  minute  criticism,  however.  Is  perhaps  more,  than  It  is 
necessary  to  give  to  a  doctrine  so  obviously  false,  erea  sanctioned 
as  it  is  by  so  very  eminent  a  name. 
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